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The  papers  -which  I  obtained  from  the  French  archives 
when  Mr.  Mignet  had  them  in  charge,  have  been  of  the 
greatest  benefit  in  preparing  this  volume.  Important  aid 
has  been  derived  from  the  exceedingly  copious  and  as  yet 
unedited  cabinet  correspondence  of  Frederic  the  Second  of 
Prussia  with  his  foreign  ministers  in  England,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Russia.  In  choosing  from  this 
vast  mass  of  materials,  I  received  the  moat  friendly  assist- 
ance from  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Dunker,  and  from  Mr. 
Friedlander.  Extracts  from  these  letters,  M'hich  are  all 
written  in  the  French  language,  will  he  published  in  Paris. 
I  sought  for  some  expression,  on  the  part  of  Frederic,  of  a 
personal  interest  in  Washington ;  hut  I  found  none.  The 
Chevalier  von  Arneth,  so  honorably  Known  as  'historian, 
editor,  and  critic  of  integrity  and  acuteness,  had  the  ex- 
ceeding goodness  to  direct  for  me  an  examination  of  the 
archives  at  Vienna;  very  many  reports  from  the  Austrian 
ambassadors  in  London  and  Paris  were  copied  for  me 
under  his  direction.  They  assist  to  define  exactly  the 
pressure  under  which  Vergennes  entered  upon  measures 
for  mediation  and  for  peace. 

Mr.  Frederic  Kapp  rendered  me  the  best  service  in  nego- 
tiating on  my  behalf  for  the  purchase  of  ample  collections 
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of  letters  and  journals  of  Grerman  officers  who  served  in 
America,  In  Vienna  are  preserved  the  reports  of  an  agent 
sent  from  Brussels  to  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of 
Belgian  commerce.  Of  the  best  of  these,  Mr.  De  la  Plaine, 
of  the  American  legation  in  Austria,  took  copies  of  which 
he  generously  made  me  a  present.  Mr.  Schuyler,  lately  of 
our  legation  at  Petersburg,  communicated  to  me  aU  that 
he  could  find  on  earlier  American  affairs  in  the  archives  at 
Moscow.  My  transcripts  from  the  Dutch  archives,  "for 
which  I  had  formerly  much  occasion  to  feel  obliged  to  Mr. 
W.  Groen  van  Piinsterer,  have  heen  largely  increased 
through  the  intervention  of  my  friend  Count  de  Eylandt. 

My  request  to  make  further  researches  in  the  English 
archives  was  cheerfully  granted,  and  in  the  most  liberal 
terms,  by  the  Earl  of  Granville,  and  the  permission  was 
continued  by  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Indeed,  there  seemed  to 
prevail  in  the  foreign  office  a  readiness  to  let  every  thing 
be  investigated  and  made  known  respecting  the  past  policy 
of  Great  Britain  toward  the  United  States.  The  Ameri- 
can government  has  manifested  the  same  disposition,  and 
this  I  hold  to  be  wise.  The  two  great  cosmopolitan  nations 
are  entering  on  a  new  era  in  their  relations  to  one  another ; 
and  their  statesmen  may  mutually  derive  lessons  alike  from 
tlie  errors  which  disturbed  the  past*  and  from  what  M'as 
done  well;  The  rule  in  natural  science  that  "  life  divides  " 
is  equally  true  of  natioi^.  The  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  will  each  live  its  great  and  divergent  life  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  same  ideas  of  freedom,  truth,  and 
justice  will  be  developed  in  them  both,  and  bring  them 
nearer  each  other. 

I  have  specially  to  thank  Lord  Tenterden  for  haying 
favored  me  with  copies  of  papers  which  establish  the 
correctness  of  my  narrative  where  it  had  been  unjustly 
called  in  question.     My  best  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr. 
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Alfred  Kingston,  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  for  the  very 
obliging  manner  in  which  he  gives  effect  to  the  permission 
granted  me,  and  aids  my  researches. 

To  Mr.  Spofford,  of  Washington,  I  owe  two  volumes  of 
the  manuscript  correspondence  of  General  Greene.  Mr. 
Seward,  in  the  State  Department,  and  his  successor  Mr. 
Fish,  with  equal  friendliness  furnished  me  with  docu- 
ments which  I  needed  from  our  own  records.  The  late 
Joseph  H.  Lewis  intrusted  to  me  the  very  voluminous  pro- 
fessional and  private  correspondence  of  General  Wayne. 
1  was  also  aided  materially  by  the  late  Governor  Andrew 
and  by  Secretary  Warner  of  Massachusetts,  by  the  late 
Senator  Mason  of  Virginia,  by  Mr.  George  S.  Bryan,  and 
by  the  never-failing  friendship  of  Mr.  Brantz  Meyer,  Mr. 
J.  Carson  Brevoort,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Moore.  On  the 
character  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  I  sought  and  obtained  in- 
struction from  the  late  President  Nott,  as  well  as  from  the 
late  Mr,  Church,  who  was  Hamilton's  secretary  in  his  last 
period  of  military  service.  On  two  points  I  follow  the 
verbal  communications  of  Madison ;  and  it  was  not  without 
fruit  that  I  once  passed  a  day  with  John  Adams. 

With  regard  to  the  peace  between  the  'United  States 
and  England,  I  think  I  might  say  that  my  materials  in 
their  completeness  are  unique.  Of  the  letters  of  the 
American  commissioners,  nearly  all  ai'e  in  print ;  yet  I 
have  been  able  to  make  gleanings  from  unpublished  papers 
of  them  aU,  and  have  full  reports  of  their  conversations 
with  the  British  representatives.  On  the  French  side,  I 
have  papers  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  negotiation ; 
the  reports  of  Rayneval  from  England  to  Vergennes,  re- 
peated in  the  accounts  addressed  by  Vergennes  himself 
to  Montmorin,  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  to 
Luzerne,  the  French  minister  at  Philadelphia.  On  the 
British  side,  I  have  the  official  letters  of  8heiburne  and 
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Secretary  Townshend,  and  of  every  member  of  the  British 
commission  ;  heaide  a  profusion  of  the  private  letters  and 
papers  6£  Shelburne  and  of  Oswald.  I  have  also  the 
private  papers,  as  well  as  the  official  ones,  of  Strachey ;  and 
the  courtesy  of  the  present  head  of  the  family  voluntarily 
gave  consent  to  the  unrestricted  use  of  them. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  of  1848,  was  persuaded 
that  no  letters  existed  from  George  the  Third  to  liis  father 
while  first  minister ;  but  assured  me  from  his  father  that 
the  king  did  nothing  to  obstruct  the  peace  with  the  United 
States,  Passing  lately  through  London,  Lord  Edmond 
FitzMauriee  was  so  good  as  to  inform  me  that  the  nume- 
rous original  letters  of  the  king  to  Lord  Shelburne  had 
been  discovered ;  and  he  allowed  me  to  make  transcripts 
from  them  all,  as  well  as  from  fragments  of  Lord  Shelbume'a 
autobiography.  This  generosity  was  all  the  greater,  as 
Lord  FitzMauriee  will  himself  write  a  biography  of  his 
ancestor. 

The  conduct  of  Shelburne,  Townshend,  and  the  younger 
Pitt,  in  1782,  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  with  America, 
are  marked  by  liberality  and  candor ;  but  as  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Lord  North,  English  opinion  will  finally  deeide 
that  it  no  more  deserves  to  be  recognised  as  the  expression 
of  the  British  mind  on  the  fit  methods  of  colonial  adminis- 
tration than  the  policy  of  James  the  Second  to  be  accepted 
as  the  proper  exponent  of  English  Uberty. 

From  these  and  other  materials,  it  has  been  poasible  to 
place  some  questions  of  European  as  well  as  of  American 
history  in  a  clearer  hght.  The  embarrassments  of  Ver- 
gennes,  arising  alike  from  his  entanglements  respecting 
Gibraltar,  and  the  urgency  of  his  king  for  peace,  explain 
and  justify  the  proceedings  of  the  Ameiiean  commissioners 
in  signing  preliminaries  of  peace  in  advance.  It  wUi  ap- 
pear how  much  Frederic  the  Second  aided  America  by 
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encouraging  France  to  enter  into  the  war  for  her  inde- 
pendence. The  interest  of  this  exposition  is  heightened 
rather  than  impaired  by  the  fact  that  his  motives  sprung 
from  his  love  to  his  own  people.  It  also  beeomea  certain 
that  the  Empress  Catharine  promulgated  her  naval  code, 
not  in  ignorance  of  ite  character  as  has  been  hitherto 
stated,  but  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  she  was  doing; 
and  that  she  practised  on  the  British  minister  at  Peters- 
burg no  other  cajolery  than  was  needed  to  make  him  the 
channel  through  which  the  code  was  communicated  to 
Great  Britain,  so  that  direct  crimination  might  he  avoided. 
The  contemporary  documents  show  that  England  declared 
war  on  the  Dutch  republic,  solely  to  prevent  her  from 
heing  unconditionally  received  into  the  armed  neutrahty. 
I  have  been  ahle  from  new  materials  to  trace  the  division 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  arising  from  slavery, 
further  back  than  had  as  yet  been  done.  As  to  separatism, 
or  the  exaggerated  expression  of  what  we  call  States  Rights, 
it  did  not  grow  out  of  the  existence  of  slavery,  but  out  of 
an  element  in  human  nature.  The  much  agitated  question 
as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Massachusetts  finds  itself  solved  without  going  from  home : 
the  witness  was  at  the  door.  The  conduct  of  Shelburne 
in  making  peace  between  the  two  countries  is  made  clear 
from  his  own  words  and  acts.  The  part  taken  hy  Franklin 
in  initiating  and  forwarding  the  negotiation  for  peace  is 
illustrated,  not  from  his  own  letters  alone,  but  from  those 
of  Oswald  and  others.  In  England  it  was  never  misappre- 
hended. It  is  worth  noticing  that,  though  the  negotiators 
on  each  side  reciprocally  marked  the  boundary  agreed 
upon  by  a  weU-defined  hue  on  the  map,  yet,  during  the 
strife  which  was  kept  up  about  it  for  half  a  century,  the 
American  government  did  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  this  evi- 
dence till  a  treaty  of  compromise  was  ratified,  and  the  map 
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of  Oswald  was  not  produced  till  the  British  miniHtry  that 
made  the  compromise  had  to  defend  it  in  parliament.  It 
appears  further  that,  late  aa  was  the  participation  of  John 
Adams  in  the  negotiation,  he  came  in  time  to  secure  to 
New  England  its  true  boundary  on  the  north-east.  Adams 
and  Franklin  had  always  asked  for  the  continuance  of  the 
accustomed  share  in  the  coast  fisheries ;  and  they  were 
heartily  supported  by  Jay,  who  had  in  congress  steadily 
voted  against  making  the  demand.  The  requirement  of 
the  change  in  the  form  of  Oswald's  commission,  so  grateful 
to  the  self-respect  of  America,  is  due  exclusively  to  Jay. 

It  is  good  to  look  away  from  the  strifes  of  the  present 
hour,  to  the  great  days  when  our  country  had  for  its 
statesmen  Washington  and  John  Adams,  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton,  Franklin  and  Jay,  and  their  compeers.  The 
study  of  those  times  will  always  teach  lessons  of  modera^ 
tion,  and  of  unselfish  patriotism. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EUROPE  AND   AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE. 
1778. 

The    alliance  of  France  with  the   United    States  chap. 
brought  the    American   question  into   the  heart   of  ■ — . — < 
Europe,  where  it  called  new  poHtical  aspirations  into  17  7  8. 
activitjj  waked  the  hope  of  free  trade  between  all 
the  continents,  and  arraigned  the  British  mmistry  at 
the  judgment-seat  of  the  civilized  world.     England 
could  recover  influence  in  the  direction  of  external 
affairs  only  hy  a  peace  with  her  colonies.     American 
independence  was  to  be  decided,  not  hy  arms  alone, 
but  equally  by  the  policy  and  the  sympathies  of  for- 
eign princes  and  nations. 

Both  the  great  belligerents  were  involved  in  con- 
tradictions at  home.  The  government  of  England, 
in  seeking  to  suppress  in  her  dependencies  English 
rights  by  English  arms,  made  war  on  the  life  of  her 
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CHAP,  own  life.     Inasmuch  as  the  party  of  freedom  and 

■ ^_-  justice,  which  is,  indeed,  one  for  all  mankind,  was  at 

1 T  7  8.  least  seen  to  be  one  and  the  same  for  the  whole  Eng- 
lish race,  it  appeared  more  and  more  clearly  that  tlie 
total  subjugation  of  America  would  be  the  prelude  to 
the  repression  of  liberty  in  the  British  isles. 

In  point  of  commercial  wealth,  industry,  and  ad- 
venturous enterprise,  England  at  the  time  had  no 
equal ;  in  pride  of  nationality,  no  rival  but  France : 
yet  her  movements  were  marked  by  languor.  There 
was  no  man  in  the  cabinet  who  could  speak  words  of 
power  to  call  out  her  moral  resources,  and  harmonize 
the  various  branches  of  tlie  public  service.  The 
country,  which  in  the  seven  years'  war  had  been 
wrought  by  the  elder  Pitt  to  deeds  of  magnanimity, 
found  in  the  ministry  no  representative.  Public  spirit 
had  been  quelled,  and  a  disposition  fostered  to  value 
personal  interest  above  the  general  good.  Even  im- 
pending foreign  war  could  not  hush  the  turbulence 
of  partisans.  The  administration,  having  no  guiding 
principle,  held  its  majority  in  the  house  of  commons 
only  on  sufierance,  its  own  officials  only  by  its  control 
of  patronage.  Insubordination  showed  itself  in  the 
fleet  and  in  the  army,  and  most  among  the  officers. 
England  had  not  known  so  bad  a  government  since 
the  reign  of  James  the  Second.  It  was  neither  be- 
loved nor  respected,  and  truly  stood  neither  for  the 
people  nor  for  any  party  of  the  aristocracy ;  neither 
for  the  spirit  of  the  time,  nor  for  the  past  age,  nor 
for  that  which  was  coming.  It  was  a  conglomerate 
of  inferior  and  heterogeneous  materials,  totally  unlit 
to  guide  the  poHcy  of  a  mighty  empire,  endm-ed  only 
during  an  interim. 
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The  period  in  British  history  was  one  of  great  and  chap, 
increasing  intellectual  vigor.  It  was  distinguished  in  — ^_ 
philosophy  bj  Hume  and  Reid  and  Price  and  Adam  i  t  7  8. 
Smith ;  iu  painting  by  Reynolds  ;  in  poetry  and  vari- 
ous learning  by  Gray  and  Goldsmith,  Johnson  and- 
Cowper ;  in  legislative  eloquence  by  Chatham,  Burke, 
and  Fox ;  in  history  by  Gibbon ;  in  the  useful  arts  by 
Brindley,  Watt,  and  Arkwright.  That  tlie  nation,  in  a 
state,  of  high  and  advancing  culture,  should  have  been 
governed  by  a  sordid  ministry,  so  inferior  to  itself  as 
that  of  Lord  North,  was  not  due  to  the  corruption  of 
parliament  alone ;  for  there  was  always  in  the  house 
of  coiiimons  an  independent  fractioji,  disposed  to  give 
its  votes  with  judicial  fairness.  It  cannot  be  fully 
explained  without  considering  the  chaotic  state  of 
political  parties. 

The  conflict  between  England  and  her  American 
colonies  sprang  necessarily  out  of  the  development  of 
British  institutions.  The  supreme  right  of  parliament 
as  the  representative  of  English  nationality,  and  bound 
to  resist  and  overthrow  the  personal  government  of 
the  Stuarts,  was  the  watchword  of  the  revolution  of 
1688,  which  had  been  dear  to  America  as  the  death- 
blow to  monarchical  absolutism  throughout  the  Eng- 
lish dominions,  and  as  the  harbinger  of  constitutional 
liberty  fqr  the  civilized  world.  Parhament  again  as- 
serted its  paramount  authority  over  the  crown,  when 
by  its  own  enactment  it  transferred  the  succession  to 
the  house  of  Hanover.  These  revolutions  could  not 
have  been  achieved  except  through  a  categorical 
principle  that  would  endure  no  questioning  of  its 
rightfulness.  Such  a  principle  could  not  submit  to 
modifications,  until  it  had   accomplished   its  work ; 
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ciiAP.  and,  as  it  was  imbedded  with  the  love  of  liberty  in 
w^  the  mass  of  tlie  English  nation,  it  had  moved  and 
IT'' 3-  acted  with  the  strength  and  majesty  of  a  national 
conviction. 

In  the  process  of  years  the  assertion  of  the  supreme 
power  of  parliament  swiftly  assumed  an  exaggerated 
form,  and  was  claimed  to  extend,  without  limit,  over 
Ireland  and  over  the  colonies  j  so  that  the  theory 
which  had  first  been  used  to  rescue  and  sectu'e  the 
liberties  of  England  became  an  instrument  of  despot- 
ism. Meantime  both  branches  of  parliament  were 
but  representatives  of  the  same  favored  class  j  and 
the  kings  awalten^d  no  counterpoising  sentiment  of 
loyalty  so  long  as  the  house  of  Hanover,  the  creature 
of  parliament,  was  represented  by  princes  of  foreign 
birth,  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  the  language  of  the 
land. 

In  this  manner  the  government  was  conducted  for 
a  half  century  by  the  aristocracy,  which,  lieeping  in 
memory  the  days  of  Cromwell  and  of  James  the 
Second,  were  led  into  the  persuasion  that'  the  party 
of  liberty,  to  use  the  words  of  Rockingham,  was  that 
which  "  fought  up  against  the  king  and  against  the 
people." 

But  by  the  side  of  the  theory  of  absolute  power 
concentred  in  parliament,  which  had  twice  been  the 
sheet-anchor  of  the  Enghsh  constitution,  there  existed 
the  older  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and 
the  liberties  of  organized  communities.  These  two 
elements  of  British  poMtical  life  were  brought  mto 
colhsion  by  the  American  revolution,  which  had  its 
provocation  in  the  theory  of  the  omnipotence  of  par- 
liament, and  its  justification  in  the  eyes  of  English- 
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men  in  the  principle  o£  vital  liberty  diffused  through  chap. 
all  the  parts  of  the  commonwealth.  The  two  ideas  ■ — ^ 
struggled  for  the  ascendencj'  in  the  mind  of  the  Brit-  1^78. 
ish  nation  and  in  its  leglalatiu-e.  They  hoth  are  so 
embalmed  in  the  undying  eloquence  of  Burke,  as  to 
have  led  to  the  most  opposite  estimates  of  his  politi- 
cal character.  They  both  appear  in  startling  distinct- 
ness in  the  speeches  and  conduct  of  Fox,  who  put  all 
at  hazard  on  the  omnipotence  of  parhament,  and  yet 
excelled  in  the^clear  statement  of  the  attitude  of 
America,  Both  lay  in  irreconciled  confusion  in  the 
politics  of  Rockingiiam,  whose  administration  signal- 
ized itself  by  enacting  the  right  of  the  king,  lorcls_. 
and  commons  of  Britain  to  bind  America  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  and  humanely  refused  to  enforce  the 
claim.  The  aristocratic  party  of  liberty,  organized 
on  the  principle  of  the  absolute  power  of  parliament, 
in  order  to  defeat  effectually,  and  for  all  time,  the 
designs  of  the  king  against  parliamentary  usages  and 
rights,  had  done  its  work  and  outlived  its  usefulness. 
In  opposition  to  the  continued  rule  of  an  aristocratic 
connection  with  the  device  of  omnipotence  over  king 
and  people,  there  rose  up  around  the  pure  and  vener- 
able form  of  Chatham  a  new  liberal  party,  willing  to 
use  the  prerogative  of  the  king  to  moderate  the  rule 
of  the  aristocracy  in  favor  of  the  people. 

The  new  party  aimed  at  a  double  modification 
of  the  unrestricted  sovereignty  of  parhament.  The 
elder  Pitt  ever  insisted,  and  his  friends  continued  to 
maintain,  that  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  had 
no  right  to  impose  taxes  on  unrepresented  colonies. 
This  was  the  first  step  in  the  renovation  of  English 
liberty.     The  next  was,  to  recognise  that  narUimient 
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CHAP,  as  tlien  composed  did  not  adequately  represent  tlie 
■ — . — '  nation ;  and  statesmen  of  the  connection  of  Rocking- 
^T^s.  ham  desperately  resisted  both  these  cardinal  principles 
of  reform.    This  unyielding  division  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  Lord  North  prolonged  Ma  administration. 

Besides,  nuiny  men  of  honest  intentions,  neither 
wishing  to  see  English  liberties  impaired,  nor  yet  to 
consent  to  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  kept 
their  minds  in  a  state  of  suspense ;  and  this  reluc- 
tance to  decide  led  them  to  bear  a  little  longer  the 
ministry  which  alone  professed  ability  to  suppress 
the  insurrection;  for  better  men  would  not  consent 
to  take  their  places  coupled  with  the  condition  of 
continuing  their  policy.  Once  in  a  moment  of  petu- 
lance Lord  George  Germain  resigned  ;  and  the  king, 
who  wished  to  be  rid  of  him,  regarded  his  defection 
as  a  most  favorable  event.^  But  he  was  from  neces- 
sity continued  in  his  office,  because  no  one  else  could 
be  found  willing  to  accept  it. 

In  the  great  kingdom  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel,  antagonistic  forces  were  likewise  in  action. 
As  the  representative  of  popular  power,  France  had 
in  reserve  one  great  advantage  over  England  in  her 
numerous  independent  peasantry.  Brought  up  in 
ignorance  and  seclusion,  they  knew  not  how  to  ques- 
tion anything  that  was  taught  by  the  church  or  com- 
manded by  the  monarch;  and,  however  they  might 
for  the  present  suffer  from  grievous  and  unredressed 
oppression,  they  constituted  the  safeguard  of  order 
as  well  as  of  nationality. 

It  was  in  the  capital  and  among  the  cultivated 

classes  of  society,  in  coffee-houses  and  saloons,  that 

J  King  to  Lord  North,  3  MaTch,-1778. 
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the  cry  rose  for  reform  or  revolution.  The  French  chai 
king  was  absolute ;  yet  the  teachings  of  Montesquieu  — ^ 
and  the  example  of  England  raised  in  men  of  gen- 
erous natures  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  free  insti- 
tutions ;  while  speculative  fault-finders,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  self-restraint  which  is  taught  by 
responsibility  in  the  exercise  of  office,  indulged  in 
ideal  anticipations,  which  were  colored  by  an  exas- 
perating remembrance  of  griefs  and  wrongs.  France 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Roman  church,  with  a 
king  who  was  a  sincere  though  not  a  bigoted  Roman 
Cathohc :  and  the  philosophers  carried  their  impas- 
sioned war  against  the  church  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
skepticism  and  unbelief ;  while  a  suspicion  that  forms 
of  religion  were  used  as  a  mere  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment began  to  find  its  way  into  the  minds  of  the 
discontented  laboring  classes  in  the  cities.  But,  apart 
from  all  inferior  influences,  the  power  of  generaliza- 
tion, in  which  the  French  nation  excels  all  others, 
imparts  from  time  to  time  an  idealistic  charaete]-  to 
its  policy.  .  The  Parisians  felt  the  reverses  of  the 
Americans  as  if  they  had  been  their  own ;  and  in 
November,  1776,  an  approaching  rupture  with  Eng- 
land was  the  subject  of  all  conversations.^ 

The  American  struggle  was  avowedly  a  war  in 
defence  of  the  common  rights  of  mankind.  The 
Prince  de  Montbarey,  who  owed  his  place  as  minister 
of  war  to  the  favor  of  Maurepas  and  female  influence, 
and  who  cherished  the  prejudices  of  his  order  with- 
out being  aware  of  his  own  mediocrity,  professed  to 
despise  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  formed 
from  emigrants  for  the  most  part  without  character 
'  Goltz  to  Frederic,  14  Nov..  1776. 
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CHAP,  and  without  fortune,  ambitions  and  fanatical,  and 
^—v—-  likely  to  attract  to  their  support  "  al!  the  rogues  and 
1 T  7  8.  the  worthless  from  the  four  parts  of  the  globe."  '  He 
had  warned  Lafayette  against  leaving  bis  wife  and 
wasting  his  fortune  to  play  the  part  of  Don  Quixote 
in  their  behaH ;  and  had  raised  in  the  council  his 
feeble  voice  against  the  alliance  of  France  with  the 
insurgents.  He  regarded  a  victory  over  England  as 
of  no  advantage  commensurate  with  the  dangerous 
example  of  sustaining  a  revolt  against  established 
authority.  Besides,  war  would  accumulate  disorder 
in  the  public  finances,  retard  useful  works  for  the 
happiness  of  France,  and  justify  reprisals  by  Great 
Britain  on  the  colonies  of   the  Bourbon  princes. 

It  was  against  the  interior  sentiment  of  the  king,^ 
the  doubts  of  Maurepas,  and  the  vivid  remonstrances 
of  the  minister  of  war,  that  the  lingering  influence 
of  the  policy  of  the  balance  of  power,  the  mercantile 
aspirations  of  France,  its  spirit  of  philosophic  free- 
dom, its  traditional  antagonism  to  England  as  aiming 
at  the  universal  monarchy  of  commerce,  and  the  seas, 
cLnickened  by  an  eagerness  to  forestall  a  seemingly 
imminent  reconciliation^  with  the  colonies,  forced 
the  French  alliance  with  America. 

Just  thirty-eight  years  before,  when  Maurepas  was 
in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  he  had  been  famed  for  his 
aversion  to  England,  and  for  founding  his  glory  on 
the  restoration  of  the  French  navy.  *  In  the  admin- 
istration of  Cardinal  Fleury,  he  was  thought  to  have 
had  the  mind  of  the  widest  range  ;  and  it  was  in  those 

1  MSmoires  Autographes      de         '  Goltz  to  Fi-ederic.  IJan.,  1773. 

Montbarey,  ii.  230,  262,  293-5,  *  Droysen,  Friedrichder  Groase, 
80S>.  i.  lOG,  uote  2. 

»  Tbid.,  210. 
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days  predicted  of  him,  that  he  would  lead  France  to  chap. 
accomplish  great  results,  if  he  should  ever  become  w^ 
the  director  of  the  government.^  At  length  he  was  1 7  7  8, 
raised  to-be  first  minister  by  a  king  who  looked  up  to 
him  witli  simple-minded  deference  and  implicit  trust. 
The  tenor  of  his  mind  was  imchanged ;  but  he  was 
so  enfeebled  by  long  exclusion  from  pubhc  affairs  and 
the  heavy  burden  of  years  and  infirmities,  that  no 
daring  design  could  lure  him  from  the  love  of  quiet. 
By  habit  he  put  aside  all  business  which  admitted  of 
delay,  and  shunned  every  effort  of  heroic  enterprise. 
When  the  question  of  the  alliance  with  America  be- 
came urgent,  be  shrunk  from  proposing  new  taxes, 
which  the  lately  restored  parliaments  might  refuse  to 
register;  and  he  gladly  accepted  the  guarantee  of 
Necker,  that  aU  war  expenditures  could  be  met  by 
the  use  of  credit,  varied  financial  operations,  and 
reforms.  It  was  only  after  the  assurance  of  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  money  from  loans,  of  which  the 
repayment  would  not  disturb  the  remnant  of  his  life, 
that  he  no  longer  attempted  to  stem  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  Paris  in  favor  of  America,  The  same 
fondness  for  ease,  after  hostilities  were  begun,  led 
him  to  protect  Necker  from  the  many  enemies  who, 
from  hatred  of  his  refonns,  joined  the  clamor  against 
him  as  a  foreigner  and  a  Calvinist. 

The  strength  of  the  cabinet  lay  in  Yergennes, 
whose  superior  statesmanship  was  yet  not  in  itself 
sufficient  to  raise  him  above  the  care  of  maintaining 
himself  in  favor.  He  secured  the  unfailing  good-will 
of  his  sovereign  by  his  political  principles,  recognising 
no  authority  of  either  clergy,  or  nobility,  or  thud 
'  Drojsen,  Friedrich  der  Grosae,  i.  106,  note  1. 
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CHAP,  estate,  but  only  a  monarch  to  give  the  word,  and  all, 

^ •  as  one  people,  to  obey.     Nor  did  he  ever  for  a  mo- 

17  78.  ment  forget  the  respect  due  to  Maurepasaa  hia  supe- 
rior, so  that  he  never  excited  a  jealousy  of  rivalship. 
He  jiad  no  prejudice  about  calling  republics  into 
being,  whether  in  Europe  or  beyond  the  Atlantic,  if 
the  welfare  of  France  seemed  to  require  it ;  he  had, 
however,  in  his  earliest  approaches  to  the  insurgent 
colonies,  acted  in  conjunction  with  Spain,  which  he 
continued  to  believe  would  follow  France  into  the 
war  with  England ;  and  in  his  eyes  the  interests  of 
that  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  took  precedence 
over  those  of  the  United  States,  except  where  the 
latter  were  precisely  guaranteed  by  treaty. 

Not  one  of  the  chief  a  of  the  executive  government, 
not  even  the  director-general  of  the  finances,  was 
primarily  a  hearty  friend  to  the  new  republic :  the 
opinion  of  Necker  was  in  favor  of  neutrality,  and  his 
liberalism,  though  he  was  a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  valued 
the  praises  of  the  philosophic  world,  did  not  go  beyond 
admiration  of  the  political  institutions  of  England. 

The  statesmen  of  the  nation  had  not  yet  deduced 
from  experience  and  the  intuitions  of  reason  a  system 
of  civil  liberty  to  supersede  worn-out  traditional  forms ; 
and  the  lighter  literatme  of  the  hour,  skeptical  rather 
than  hopeful,  mocked  at  the  contradiction  between 
institutions  and  rights.  "  Gentlemen  of  America," 
wrote  Pamy,  at  Paris,  just  before  the  alHance  between 
Franco  and  the  United  States,  "  what  right  have  you, 
more  than  we,  to  this  cherished  liberty  ?  Inexorable 
tyranny  crushes  Europe ;  and  you,  lawless  and  muti- 
nous people,  without  kings  and  without  queens,  will 
you  dance  to  the  clank  of  the  chains  which  weigh 
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down  the  human  race  ?    And,  deranging  the  beautiful  chap. 
equipoise,  will  you  beard  the  whole  world,  and  be  — j_- 
free?"*      Mirabeau  wrote  a  fiery  invective  against  17  78. 
despotism    from  a  prison,  of  which   his   passionate 
imploring  for  leave  to  serve  in  America  could  not 
open  the  doors. 

Until-  chastened  by  affliction,  Marie  Antoinette 
wanted  earnestness  of  character,  and  suffered  herself 
to  be  swayed  by  generous  caprices,  or  family  ties, 
or  the  selfish  solicitations  of  her  female  companions. 
She  had  an  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  king, 
but  never  aspired  to  control  his  foreign  policy,  except 
in  relation  to  Austria ;  and  she  could  not  always  con- 
ceal her  contempt  for  his  understanding.  It  was  only 
in  the  pursuit  of  offices  and  benefits  for  her  friends 
that  she  would  suffer  no  denial.  She  did  not  spare 
words  of  angry  petulance  to  a  minister  who  dared  to 
thwart  her  requests ;  and  Necker  retained  her  favor 
by  never  refusing  them.  To  find  an  embassy  for  the 
aged,  inexperienced,  and  incompetent  father-in-law^ 
of  the  woman  whom  she  appeared  to  love  the  most, 
she  did  not  scruple  to  derange  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  kingdom.  For  the  moment  her  emotions  ran 
with  the  prevailing  enthusiasm  for  the  new  republic ; 
but  they  were  only  superficial  and  occasional,  and 
could  form  no  support  for  a  steady  conduct  of  the 
war. 

It  was  the  age  of  personal  government  in  France. 
Its  navy,  its  army,  its  credit,  its  administration,  rested 
absolutely  in  the  hands  of  a  young  man  of  fom'-and- 
twenty,  whom  his  Austrian  brother-in-law  described 

'  fipitre  aiix  Insurgents.     ' 
vres  de  Pamj',  ed.  1362,  ai3. 
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CHAP,  as  a  child.     He  felt  for  the  Americans  neither  as 

— ^ '  insurgents   against  wrongs  nor  as  a  self-governing 

17  7  8.  people ;  and  never  understood  how  it  came  about 
that,  contrary  to  his  own  faith  in  unlimited  monar- 
chical power  and  in  the  Catholic  church,  his  king- 
dom had  plunged  into  a  war  to  introduce  to  the 
potentates  of  the  civihzed  world  a  revolutionary  Prot^ 
estant  republic. 

France  was  rich  in  resources ;  but  its  finances 
had  not  recovered  from  their  exhaustion  in  the  seven 
years'  war.  Their  restoration  became  hopeless,  when 
Necker  promised  to  employ  the  fame  of  his  severer 
administration  only  to  add  new  weight  to  debts  which 
were  already  escaping  beyond  control.  The  king  of 
Prussia,  whose  poverty  made  him  a  sharp  observer  of 
the  revenues  of  wealthier  powers,  repeatedly  fore- 
told the  barnkruptcy  of  the  royal  treasury,  if  the 
young  king  should  break  the  peace. 

All  this  while  Paris  was  the  centre  of  the  gay 
society  and  intelligence  of  Europe.  The  best  artists 
of  tlie  day,  the  masters  of  the  rival  schools  of  music, 
crowded  round  the  court.  The  splendor  of  the 
Bourbon  monarchy  was  kept  up  at  the  Tuileries 
and  Versailles  with  prodigal  magnificence ;  and  in- 
vention was  ever  devising  new  methods  of  refined 
social  enjoyment.  The  queen  was  happy  in  the 
dazzling  scenes  of  which  she  was  the  life ;  the  king 
pleased  with  the  supreme  power  which  he  held  it 
his  right  to  exercise.  To  France,  the  years  which 
followed  are  the  most  glorious  in  her  history ;  for 
they  were  those  in  which  she  most  consistently  and 
disinterestedly  fought  for  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
and  so  prepared  the  way  for  her  own  regeneration, 
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and  the  overthrow  of  feudalism  throughout  Europe :  chap. 
but  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  Marie  Antoinette,  when  ■ — ^ 
they  embarked  for  the  liberation  of  America,  pleasure  17  7  8. 
on  the  prow,  and  the  uncertain  hand  of  youth  at  the 
helm,  might  have  cried  out  to  the  young  republic 
which  they  fostered :  "  Morituri  te  salutant,"  ■"  The 
doomed  to  die  salute  thee." 

The  Catholic  king  might  love  to  avenge  himself  on 
England  by  worrying  her  with  chicanes  and  weaken- 
ing her  by  promoting  dissensions  in  her  dominions; 
but  he  iiad  learned  from  experience  to  recoil  from 
war,  and  longed  for  tranqaUhty  in  his  old  age.  A 
very  cosUj  and  most  imsuccessful  expedition  against 
Algiers,  and  a  protracted  striie  with  Portugal  respect- 
ing the  extension  of  Brazil  to  the  La  Plata,  where 
Pombal  by  active  forethought  long  counterbalanced 
superior  power,  had  wasted  the  resources.of  his  world- 
wide monarchy.  Its  revenue  amounted  to  not  much 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  large 
annual  deficit  rapidly  increased  the  public  debt. 
Every  consideration  of  sound  policy  enjoined  upon 
the  ruler  of  Spain  to  husband  for  his  land  the  bless- 
ings of  peaceful  times ;  and,  above  all,  as  the  great 
possessor  of  colonies,  to  avoid  a  war  which  was  lead- 
ing to  the  complete  and  irretrievable  ruin  of  the  old 
colonial  system. 

The  management  of  its  foreign  dependencies  — 
colonies  they  could  not  properly  be  called,  nor  could 
Spain  be  named  their  mother  country  —  was  to  that 
kingdom  an  object  of  anxiety  and  never-sleeping 
suspicion,  heightened  by  a  perpetual  consciousness 
that  the  task  of  governing  them  was  beyond  its  abil- 
ity.    The  total  number  of  their  inhabitants  greatly 
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CHAP,  exceeded  its  own.  By  their  very  extent,  embracing, 
~-.^~'  at  least  in  theory,  all  the  Pacific  coast  of  America ; 
ms.  and  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  land  eastward 
to  the  Mississippi,  or  even  to  the  Alleghanies,  it 
could  have  no  feeling  of  their  subordination.  The 
remoteness  of  the  provinces  on  the  Pacific  still  more 
■weakened  the  tie  of  supremacy,  which  v/bs  nowhere 
confirmed  by  a  common  language,  inherited  traditions, 
or  affinities  of  race.  There  was  no  bond  of  patriot- 
ism, or  sense  of  the  joint  possession  of  political  rights, 
or  inbred  loyalty.  The  connection  between  rulers 
and  ruled  was  one  of  force  alone ;  and  the  force  was 
in  itself  so  very  weak  that  it  availed  only  from  the 
dull  sluggishness  of  the  governed.  Distrust  marked 
the  policy  of  the  home  government,  even  toward 
those  of  its  officials  who  were  natives  of  Spain ;  still 
more  toward  the  Creoles,  as  the  offspring  of  Spaniards 
in  America  were  called.  No  attempt  had  been  made 
to  bind  the  mind  of  the  old  races,  except  through  the 
Eoman  religion,  which  was  introduced  by  the  sword 
and  maintained  by  methods  of  superstition.  There 
was,  perhaps,  never  a  time  when  the  war-cry  of  the 
semi-barbarous  nations  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
population  was  not  heard  somewhere  on  their  bor- 
der. The  restraints  on  commerce  were  mischievous 
and  vexatious,  prompted  by  fear,  and  provoking 
murmurs  and  frauds. 

Moreover,  all  the  world  was  becoming  impatient 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  globe  should  be  monop- 
olized by  an  incapable  and  decrepit  dynasty.  The 
Dutch  and  the  British  and  the  French  sought  oppor- 
tunities of  illicit  trade.  The  British  cut  down  forest- 
trees,  useful  in  the  workshop  and  the  dye-house,  and 
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carried  them  off  as  unappropriated  products  of  nature,  chap. 

The  Russian  flag  waved  on  the  American  shore  o£  the  — . — 
North  Pacific.  17  78. 

To  all  these  dangers  from  abroad,  Charles  the  Third 
had  added  another,  by  making  war  on  the  so-called 
company  of  Jesus.  Of  the  prelates  of  Spain,  seven 
archbishops  and  twenty-eight  bishops,  two-thirds  of 
them  all,  not  only  approved  the  exile  of  the  order 
from  his  dominions,  but  recommended  its  total  dis- 
solution; while  only  one  bishop  desired  to  preserve  it 
without  reform.  With  their  concurrence,  and  the 
support  of  France  and  Portugal,  he  finally  extorted 
the  assent  of  the  pope  to  its  abolition.  But  before 
the  formal  act  of  the  see  of  Rome,  on  the  second  of 
April,  1767,  at  one  and  the  same  hour  in  Spain,  m 
the  north  and  south  of  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  America, 
in  all  the  islands  of  the  monarchy,  the  royal  decree 
was  opened  by  officials  of  the  crown,  enjoining  them 
immediately  to  take  possession  of  its  houses,  to  chase 
its  members  from  their  convents,  and  within  twenty- 
four  horn's  to  transport  them  as  prisoners  to  some 
appointed  harbor.  These  commands  were  followed 
with  precision  in  Spain,  where  the  Jesuit  priests, 
without  regard  to  their  birth,  education,  or  age,  were 
sent  on  board  ships  to  land  where  they  could.  They 
were  executed  less  perfectly  in  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia, and  stni  less  so  along  the  South  Pacific  coast  and 
the  waters  of  the  La  Plata. 

But  the  power  of  Spain  in  her  colonies  had  been 
promoted  by  the  unwearied  activity  of  the  Jesuits. 
Their  banishment  weakened  her  authority  over  Span- 
ish emigrants,  and  still  more  confused  the  minds  of 
the  rude  progeny  of  the  aborigines.     In  Paraguay, 
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CHAP,  where  Spanish  supremsicy  had  rested  on  Jesuits 
— . — ■  alone,  who  had  held  in  their  hands  all  the  attributes 
17  7  8.  of  Csesar  and  pope,  of  state  and  church,  the  revo- 
lution which  divided  these  powers  between  a  civil 
chief  and  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and"  monks  of 
the  Lady  of  Mercy,  made  a  fracture  that  never  could 
be  healed.  It  was  as  colonial  insurgents  that  Spain 
dreaded  the  Americans,  not  as  a  new  Protestant 
power.  The  antipathy  of  the  king  to  the  United 
States  arose  from  political  motives :  by  the  recog- 
nition of  their  independence,  he  was  threatened  with 
a  new,  unexpected,  and  very  real  danger  in  all  his 
boundless  viceroyalties.  There  could  be  no  fear  of 
a  popular  rising  in  any  of  them  to  avenge  a  breach 
of  political  privileges ;  but  as  they  had  been  won  by 
adventurous  leaders,  so  a  priest,  an  aboriginal  chief, 
a  descendant  of  an  Inca,  might  waken  a  common 
feeling  in  the  native  population,  and  defy  the  Span- 
ish monarch.  Jesuits  might  find  shelter  among  their 
neophytes,  and  reappear  as  the  guides  of  rebellion. 
One  of  their  fathers  has  written  :  "  When  Spain  tore 
evangelical  laborers  away  from  the  colonies,  the 
breath  of  independence  agitated  the  New  World,  and 
God  permitted  it  to  detach  itself  from  the  Old."  ^ 

The  example  of  the  United  States  did  not  merely 
threaten  to  disturb  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  but, 
as  epidemic  disease  leaps  mysteriously  over  moun- 
tains and  crosses  oceans,  spores  of  discontent  might 
be  unaccountably  borne,  to  germinate  among  the 
many-tongued  peoples  of  South  America,  AU  allur- 
ing promises  of  lowering  the   strength  of  England 

'  Charles  III.  et  les  Jesuites  de  lies  par  le  p.  Augusts  Carayon  de 
BBS  ctats  d'Europe  et  d'AimSriciue  la  compaguia  de  JiSsus,  ixxsvi.  et 
en  1767.    Documents  iiiidits,  pub-    lixxvii. 
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could  soothe  Florida  Blanca  no  more.      His  well-  ciiAr. 

grounded  sensitiveness  was  inflamed,  till  it  became  . J ■ 

a  continual  state  of  morbid  irritability ;    and,  from  i  V  7  8. 
the  time  when  the  court  of  France  resolved  to  treat 
witli  the  Americans,  his  prophetic  fears  could  never 
for  a  moment  be  lulled  to  rest. 

Portugal,  which  in  the  seven  years'  war,  with  the 
aid  of  England,  escaped  absorption  hy  Spain,  seemed 
necessarily  about  to  become  an  ally  of  the  British 
king.     Its  harbors,  during  the  last  year  of  the  min- 
istry of  Pombal,  were  shut  against  the  vessels  of  the 
United    States;    and  congress,  on  the   thirtieth  of  it 76. 
December,  1776,  resenting  the  insult,  was  willing  to     3o. 
incur  its  enmity,  as  the  price  of  the  active  friend' 
ship  of  Spain,^     But  when,  two  months  later,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February,  1777,  the  weak-minded,     Feb. ' 
superstitious  Maria  the  First  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
Pombal  retired  before  reactionary  unbeciKty.     Portu- 
gal, in  exchange  for  a  tract  of  land  conterminous  to 
Brazil,  witlidrew  from  the  La  Plata,  and  was  scarcely 
heard  of  again  during  the  war. 

In  the  south-east  of  Europe,  the  chief  political  1 7  7  8. 
interest  for  the  United  States  centred  in  the  joint 
rulers  of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  Danube,  first  of 
rivers  of  the  old  world,  roUed  through  tlieir  domin- 
ions between  valleys  of  exuberant  fertility  towards 
the  great  inland  sea  which  drains  a  larger  surface  of 
Europe  than  tlie  Mediterranean.  Yet  the  culture 
and  commerce  of  the  eastern  lands  of  the  crown,  by 
which  alone  their  house  could  become  great,  were 
set  aside  as  secondary  objects,  so  that  the  mighty 
stream  flowed  ahnost  in  silence  towards  the  Eusine. 

'  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  ii.  40~44. 
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CHAP.       In  August,  1755,  wlieii  Kaunitz  was  about  to  take 

. , .  in  Ms  hand  the  helm  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and 

17  7  8.  hold  it  for  a  third  of  a  century,  his  first  words  in 
explanation  of  his  policy  were :  "  Prussia  must  be 
utterly  thrown  down  from  its  very  foundations,  if 
the  house  of  Austria  is  to  stand  upright."  ^  In  the 
year  in  which  the  United  States  declared  their  inde- 
pendence, as  Joseph  the  Second  visited  France  to 
draw  closer  his  relations  with  that  power,  Kaunitz 
thus  counselled  the  young  emperor  :  "  Move  against 
Prussia  with  all  moderation  and  regard  for  good 
appearances.  Never  fviUy  trust  its  court.  Direct 
against  it  the  sum  total  of  political  strength,  and 
let  our  whole  system  of  state  rest  on  this  principle."  ^ 
Successive  popes  of  Rome  had  wished  an  alliance 
of  the  two  great  Catholic  powers  of  central  Europe 
against  the  smaller  states,  by  which  the  reformation 
had  been  rescued ;  and  it  was  the  chief  boast  of 
Kaunitz  that  he  had  effected  that  alliance.  Twenty 
years  after  it  was  framed,  his  language  was  still : 
"Austria  and  Bourbon  are  natural  allies,  and  have 
to  regard  the  Protestant  powers  as  their  common 
rivals  and  enemies."^ 

Further ;  the  Austrian  court  in  the  time  of  Kau- 
nitz desired,  above  all,  increased  power  and  posses- 
sions in  Germany,  and  planned  the  absorption  of 
Bavaria.  And  as  the  dynastic  interests  of  the  impe- 
rial family  claimed  parity  with  those  of  the  state, 
the    same    minister    knew  how  to  find  thrones    at 


'  ErlauterungzTim  Vortragvom  *  Politische  Erinnernngeii,  &c. 

28  Aug.  1755,  in  Archir  fiir  Oes-  Ibid.,  78. 

terrei(mischo  GesoMchte,  slviii.  39.  '  Ibid. ,  98. 
on  Adolf  Beer, 
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Parma,  at  Paris,  at  Naples,  for  the  three  youngest  chap. 
of  the  six  daughters  of    Maria  Theresa.  ■ — , - 

The  arch-house  looked  upon  itself  as  alone  privi-  i  t  7  8. 
leged  to  produce  the  chiefs  of  the  holy  Roman 
Empire,  the  continuers  of  Augustus,  of  Constantine, 
of  Charlemagne,  of  Otho.  In  this  idea  lay  its  fiction 
of  a  claim  to  universal  monarchy,  sanctified  by  the 
church ;  so  that  any  new  acquisition  could  easily  he 
regarded  but  as  a  recovery  of  a  rightful  part  of  its 
dominions,  Tor  the  same  reason  it  asserted  prece- 
dence over  every  royal  house,  and  would  not  own  an 
equal,  even  in  the  empress  of  Russia, 

Since  Austria,  deserting  its  old  connection  with 
England,  had  bound  itself  with  France,  and  the  two 
powers  had  faithfully  fought  together  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  it  would  have  seemed  at  least  that  the 
imperial  coiut  was  bound  to  favor  its  Bourbon  ally 
in  the  great  contest  for  American  independence.  But 
we  have  seen  an  American  agent  rebuffed  alike  from 
the  foreign  office  in  Vienna  and  from  the  saloons  of 
Kaunitz.  The  emperor,  Joseph  the  Second,  no  less 
than  his  mother,  from  first  to  last  condemned  the 
rising  of  the  American  people  as  a  wrong  done  to 
"the  principle  of  superior  power ;  and  his  sympathy 
as  a  monarch  was  constant  to  England, 

Such  was  the  policy  of  the  arch-house  and  its 
famoiis  minister  at  this  period  of  American  history. 
But  Prussia  proved  the  depth  and  vigor  of  its  roots 
by  the  manner  of  its  wrestling  with  the  storm  ;  the 
Hapsburg  alHance  with  Bourbon  brought  no  advan- 
tage, and  passed  away,  like  everything  else  that  is 
hollow  and  insincere.  Bavaria  still  stands,  clad  in 
prouder  honors  than  before.    Of  the  thrones  on  which 
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CHAP,  the  Austrian  princesses  were  placed,  all  three  have 
•■^.^  crumbled ;  and  their  families  are  extinct  or  in  exUe. 
17  78.  The  fiction  of  the  holy  Roman  Empire  has  passed 
away,  and  its  meaningless  shadow  figures  only  in  mis- 
placed arms  and  devices.^  The  attitude  of  Austria  to 
the  United  States  will  appear  as  our  narrative  pro- 
ceeds. Kaunitz  and  the  imperial  house  of  his  day 
sowed  seed  that  had  no  life ;  and  their  policy  bore  no 
fruit,  delaying  for  their  generation  the  development 
of  the  great  Austrian  state. 

In  Italy,  which  by  being  brolien  into  fragments 
was  reft  of  its  strength  though  not  of  its  beauty,  the 
United  States  had  hoped  to  find  support  from  the 
ruler  of  Florence,  to  whom  they  had  commissioned 
an  envoy  :  the  world  had  been  full  of  the  praises  of 
his  code  and  of  his  government.  Bat  the  hope  was 
altogether  vain.  The  south  of  Italy  followed  Spain. 
The  pope  took  no  thought  of  colonies  which  were 
soon  to  form  a  repubfic,  with  a  people  far  more 
thoroughly  Protestant  than  any  nation  in  Emope. 
But  the  genius  of  the  Italians  has  always  revered 
the  struggles  of  patriotism ;  and,  while  the  Americans 
fought  for  their  liberties,  Filangieri  was  preparing 
the  work,  in  which,  with  the  applause  of  the  best 
minds,  ho  claimed  for  reason  its  rights  in  the  govern- 
ments of  men.  During  the  war,  the  king  of  Naples, 
as  one  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  conformed  his  com- 
mercial pohcy  to  that  of  Spain. 

The  Turkish  empire  affected  the  course  of  Ameri- 
can affairs  both  during  the  war  and  at  its  close.    The 
embroilment    of    the    western    maritime    kingdoms 
seemed  to  leave  its  border  provinces  at  the  mercy 
■  Bryee's  Holy  Roman  Empire,  fourth  ed,,  367,  371. 
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of  their  neighbors,  and  there  were  statesmen  in  Eng-  chai', 
land  who  wished  for  peace,  in  order  that  their  country  '~~^-— 
might  speak  with  authority  on  the  Bosphorus  and  17  7  8. 
within  the  Euxine. 

Of  the  three  northern  powers,  Enssia  was  for  the 
United  States  the  most  important ;  for  Great  Britain 
with  ceaseless  importunity  sought  its  alliance:  but 
its  empress  put  aside  every  request  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  American  contest,  and  repeatedly  advised 
the  restoration  of  peace  by  the  concession  of  inde- 
pendence. Her  heart  was  all  in  the  Orient.  She 
longed  to  establish  a  Christian  empire  on  the  Bos- 
phorus, and  wondered  why  Christians  of  the  west 
should  prefer  to  maintain  Mussulmans  at  Constan- 
tinople. Of  England,  she  loved  and  venerated  the 
people;  but  she  had  contempt  for  its  king  and  for 
his  ministry,  of  which  she  noticed  the,  many  bkmders 
and  foretold  the  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  she  es- 
teemed Vergennes  as  a  wise  and  able  minister,  but 
did  not  love  the  French  nation.^ 

In  Gnstavus  the  Third  of  Sweden,  the  nephew  of 
Frederic  of  Prussia,  France  might  expect  a  friend. 
The  revolution  of  1771,  in  favor  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, had  been  aided  by  French  subsidies  and  the 
counsels  of  Vergennes,  who  was  selected  for  the  oc- 
casion to  be  the  French  minister  at  Stockholm.  The 
oldest  colonizers  of  the  Delaware  were  Swedes,  and  a 
natural  affection  bound  their  descendants  to  the  mother 
country.  The  adventurous  king  had  the  ambition  to 
possess  a  colony,  and  France  inclined  to  gratify  his 
wish.     His  people,  as  builders  and  owners  of  ships, 

^  Compare  ArnetV 8  Maria  Theteaiaund  Joseph  11.,  ihre  Corres- 
pondBuz,  iii,  268. 
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CHAP,  favored  the  largest  interpretation  of   the  inaritime 

• — ^  rights  of  neutrals ;  and  we  shall  see  their  king,  who 

1  ^  ^  8'  had  dashing  courage,  though  not  perseverance,  now 

and  then  show  himself  as  the  boldest  champion  of 

the  liberty  of  the  seas. 

Denmark,  the  remaining  northern  kingdom,  was 
itself  a  colonial  power,  possessing  small  West  India 
islands,  and  a  foothold  in  the  East.  Its  king,  as  Duke 
of  Holstein,  had  a  voice  in  the  German  Diet  at  Ratis- 
bon.  Its  people  were  of  a  noble  race  ;  it  is  the  land 
which,  first  of  European  states,  forbade  the  slave- 
trade,  and  which,  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
abolished  the  remains  of  serfdom. 

In  1778,  a  half-witted  king,  every  day  growing 
feebler  in  mind,  yet  in  name  preserving  the  functions 
of  royalty ;  a  crown  prince  of  but  ten  years  old, 
whose  mother,  divorced  for  adultery,  had  died  in  her 
youth  an  exile  ;  a  council  of  state,  having  the  brother 
of  the  king  for  a  member,  and  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  factions ;  a  queen-dowager,  benevolent  beyond 
her  means,  and  fond  of  meddling  in  public  affairs,  — 
gave  no  promise  of  fixedness  in  the  administration. 
Count  Bernstorf,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  a  Hano- 
verian by  birth,  professed  to  believe  that  the  repose, 
the  strength,  and  the  happiness  of  civU  society  de- 
pend upon  the  principle,  that  a  people  can  never  be 
justified  in  renouncing  fidelity,  obedience,  and  subjec- 
tion to  its  lawful  government,  and  declaring  itself 
independent.  He  watched,  therefore,  that  the  Dan- 
ish government  should  not  favor,  or  even  seem  to 
favor,  any  step  which  promised  help  to  the  Ameri- 
cans.^ Complying  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Eng- 
1  Denkwiirdigkeiton  aua  dem  Leben  des  kiiniglich  daiiischou  Staats- 
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lish  court,  Danish  subjects  were  forbidden  to  send,  c 
even  to  Danish  West  India  islands,  munitions  of  war,  - 
lest  they  should  find  their  way  to  the  United  States.'  i 
The  Danish  and  Norwegian  ports  were  closed  against 
prizes  talien  by  American  privateers.     Yet,  from  its 
commercial  interests,  Denmark  was  forced  to  observe 
and  to  claim  the  rights  of  a  neutral. 

Freedom  has  its  .favorite  home  on  the  mountains 
or  by  the  sea.  Of  the  two  European  repubhcs  of  the 
last  century,  the  one  had  estabhshed  itself  among  the 
head-springs  of  the  Rhine,  the  other  at  its  mouth. 
America  sheltered  itself  under  the  example  of  Switz- 
erland, which  rivalled  in  age  the  oldest  monarchies, 
and,  by  its  good  order  and  industry,  morals  and  laws, 
proved  the  stability  of  self-government,  alike  for  the 
Romanic  and  for  the  Germanic  race.  Of  the  compati- 
bihty  of  extensive  popular  confederacies  with  modern 
civilization,  Switzerland  removed  every  doubt.  Hal- 
demand,  a  much-trusted  brigadier  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, was  by  birth  a  Swiss ;  but  England  was  never 
able  to  enlist  his  countrymen  in  the  rank  and  file  of 
her  armies.  The  United  States  sought  no  direct  as- 
sistance from  Switzerland,  but  gratefully  venerated 
their  forerunner.  Had  their  cause  been  lost,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  would  have  retreated  with  his  bride 
"  to  Geneva,  where  nature  and  society  were  in  their 
greatest  perfection."  ^ 

The  deepest  and  the  saddest  interest  hovers  over 
the  repubhc  of  the  Netherlands,  for  the  war  between 
England  and  the  United  States  prepared  its  grave. 

ministera,  Andreas  Petrus  Grafeii  '  Danish  order  of  4  Oct ,  1775, 
von  Bernstorf,  von  C.  M.  D.  von  '  Alexander  Ilamiltou  to  Eliza 
Eggers,  93.  Schuyler,  MS, 
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CHAP.  Of  all  the  branches  of  the  Germanic  family,  that 
w„^_.  nation  which  rescued  from  the  choked  and  shallowed 
1^78.  sea  the  unstable  silt  and  sands  brought  down  by  the 
Rhine  has  endured  the  most  and  wrought  the  most 
in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of  commerce, 
and  Mberty  in  the  state.  The  republic  which  it 
fomided  was  the  child  of  the  reformation.  For  three 
generations  the  best  interests  of  mankind  were  aban- 
doned to  its  keeping ;  and,  to  iiphold  the  highest 
objects  of  spiritual  life,  its  merchants,  landholders, 
and  traders  so  teemed  with  heroes  and  martyrs,  that 
they  tired  out  brute  force,  and  tyranny,  and  death 
itself,  and  from  war  educed  life  and  hope  for  coining  , 
ages.  Their  existence  was  an  xmceasing  struggle 
■with  the  ocean  which  beat  against  their  dykes ;  with 
the  rivers  which  cut  away  their  soil ;  with  neighbors 
that  coveted  their  territory ;  with  England,  their  un- 
generous rival  in  trade.  In  proportion  to  nimibers, 
they  were  the  first  in  agriculture  and  in  commerce  ; 
first  in  establishing  credit  by  punctuality  and  probity ; 
first  in  seeing  clearly  that  great  material  interests  are 
fostered  best  by  liberty.  Their  land  remained  the 
storehouse  of  renovating  political  ideas  for  Europe, 
and  the  asylum  of  all  who  were  persecuted  for  their 
thoughts.  In  freedom  of  conscience  they  were  the 
light  of  the  world.  Out  of  the  heart  of  a  taciturn, 
phlegmatic,  serious  people,  inclined  to  soUttide  and 
reflection,  rose  the  men  who  constructed  the  code  of 
international  law  in  the  spirit  of  justice. 

In  1674,  after  England  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  had  aimed  by  acts  of  legislation  and  by  wars 
to  ruin  the  navigation  of  the  Netherlands,  the  two 
powers  consolidated  peace  by  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
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in  which  the  rights  of  neutrals  were  guaranteed  in  chap. 
language  the  most  precise  and  the  most  intelligible.  ■ — ^ 
Not  Only  was  the  principle  recognised  that  free  ships  17  7  8. 
make  free  goods ;  but,  both  positively  and  negatively, 
ship-timber  and  other  naval  stores  were  excluded 
from  the  list  of  contraband. 

In  1688  England  contracted  to  the  Netherlands 
the  highest  debt  that  one  nation  can  owe  to  another. 
Herself  not  knowing  how  to  recover  her  liberties, 
they  were  restored  by  men  of  the  United  Provinces  ; 
and  Locke  brought  back  from  his  exile  in  that  coun-- 
try  the  tlieory  on  government  which  had  been  formed 
by  the  Calvinists  of  the  continent,  and  which  made 
his  chief  political  work  the  text-book  of  the  friends 
of  free  institutions  for  a  century. 

During  the  long  wars  for  the  security  of  the  new 
English  dynasty,  and  for  the  Spanish  succession,  in 
all  which  the  republic  had  little  interest  of  its  own,  it 
remained  the  faithful  ally  of  Great  Britain.  Gibral- 
tar was  taken  by  ships  and  troops  of  the  Dutch  not 
less  than  by  those  of  England:  yet  its  appropri- 
ation by  the  stronger  state  brought  them  no  corre- 
sponding advantage ;  on  the  contrary,  their  exhausted 
finances  and  disproportionate  public  debt  crippled 
their  power  of  self-defence. 

For  these  faithful,  unexampled,  and  unrequited 
services  the  republic  might,  at  least,  expect  to  find 
in  England  a  wall  of  protection.  But  during  the 
seven  yeara'  war,  in  disregard  o£  treaty  obligations, 
its  ships  were  seized  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
broken  the  arbitrary  British  rules  of  contraband  and 
blockade.  In  the  year  1758  the  losses  of  its  mer- 
chants on  these  pretences  were    estimated  at  more 
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CHAP,  than  twelve  million  guilders.  In  1762  four  of  its 
■ — , — '  ships,  convoyed  by  a  frigate,  were  taken,  after  an 
17  78.  engagement;  and  though  the  frigate  was  released, 
George  Grenville,  then  secretary  of  state,  announced 
by  letter  to  its  envoy  that  the  right  of  stopping 
Dutch  ships  with  naval  stores  must  be  and  would 
be  sustained.^ 

These  violences  began  to  wean  the  Dutch  people 
from  their  attachment  to  England.  Could  the  prizes, 
which  her  courts  wrongfully  condemned,  compensate 
for  the  affections  of  an  ally  of  a  hundred  years  ? 
But  this  was  not  the  worst :  she  took  advantage  of 
the  imperfections  in  the  constitution  of  tlie  Nether- 
lands to  divide  their  government,  and  by  influence 
and  corruption  she  won  the  party  of  the  stadholder 
to  her  own  uses. 

The  republic  was  in  many  ways  dear  to  the  United 
States.  It  had  given  a  resting-place  to  their  emigrant 
pilgrims,  and  dismissed  them  to  the  new  world  with 
lessons  of  religious  toleration.  It  had  planted  the 
valley  of  the  Hudson ;  and  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  its  sons  stiU  cherished  the  language,  chm'ch 
rale,  and  customs  of  their  parent  nation.  The  Dutch 
saw  in  the  American  struggle  a  repetition  of  their 
own  history ;  and  the  Americans  looked  to  them  for 
the  evidence  that  a  small  but  resolute  state  can  tri- 
umph over  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  mightiest  and 
wealthiest  empire. 

'  Stormont  to  Yorke,  11  Jauuary,  1780. 
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1778. 

The  people  who  dwelt  between  the  Alps  and  ( 
tlie  northern  seas,  between  France  and  the  Slaves,  ^ 
founded  no  colonies  in  America;  but,  in  part,  gave 
to  tVe  rising  comitry  its  laws  of  being.  Let  us  trace 
them  to  their  origin,  not  recounting  the  annals  of 
the  German  nation,  but  searching  for  the  universal 
interests  which  the  eternal  Providence  confided  to 
their  keeping. 

We  spell  the  record  of  our  long  descent, 
More  largely  conscious  of  the  life  that  is.' 

The  oldest  monument  of  the  Germans  is  their 
language,  which,  before  nntold  centuries,  was  the 
companion  of  their  travels  from  central  Asia;  a 
language,  copious,  elastic,  inviting  self-explaining 
combinations  and  independent  development ;  lending 
itself  alike  to  daily  life  and  imagination,  to  descrip- 
tion  and  abstract  thought.    They  had  a  class  of 

1  George  Etiot'a  Spanish  Gipsy, 
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CHAP,  nobles,^  but  their  tongue  knew  no  word  for  slave. 

_^_^  The  earliest  foreign  observers,  who  described  their 
customs,  relate  that  their  leaders  in  war,  their  judges, 
and,  within  narrower  limits,  their  kings,^  were  elec- 
tive officers,  hable  to  be  displaced.  They  tempered 
monarchical  power  by  deliberative  assemblies  and  by 
a  free  people.  To  the  first  Roman  intruder,  a  Ger- 
man matron  spoke  the  command,  "  Turn  back ! "  ®  and 
Roman  organization  never  passed  the  southern  and 
western  skirts  of  their  land. 

They  became  the  hardiest  nation  in  Europe.  For 
foiu-  or  five  centuries  some  of  their  branches  repelled 
their  Latin  invaders ;  and  then,  feeling  their  strength 
and  inclining  to  roam,  they  overthrew  the  Western 
Empire ;  crossed  the  Mediterranean  to  Carthage ; 
followed  the  setting  sun  to  the  ocean  ;  gave  to  Aqui- 
tania  and  Gaul  the  name  of  one  of  their  tribes ;  and 
mastered  England  and  the  lowland  of  the  Scots. 

The  territory  more  immediately  and  permanently 
occupied  by  the  Germanic  race  bristled  with  sombre 
forests,  and  was  parted  by  dismal  morasses  and  path- 
less chains  of  mountains,  which  they  had  not  suf- 
ficient mastery  of  nature  to  overcome.  Broken  into 
tribes  in  the  wilderness,  these  emigrants  from  the 
same  distant  lands  lost  the  tradition  that  they  were 
brothers,  and  knew  no  more  that  they  were  one. 
Prom  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century,  the  freemen, 
removing  at  will,  reduced  the  unoccupied  soil  into 
possession  by  their  labor,  recording  their  title-deeds 
on  the  bosom  of  the  earth  which  they  tilled. 

'  Wnitz,  Deutsche  Vorfassiinga  Betlimann-Hollweg,  Civil  Process, 
Geschichte,  i.  S6.  iv.  95. 

*  Tacitua,    Germania,  §  7,  11.        ^  Mommaen,  Die  Germaniselie 
Politik  des  Augustus,  556. 
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Before  Christianity,  which  is  a  rchgion  of  war  chap. 
against  the  sins  of  the  world,  became  the  estabhshed  — ^ 
religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  found  its  way,  as  if 
by  instinct,  into  the  minds  of  the  Goths ;  ^  and  frag- 
ments of  their  version  of  the  Bible  are  the  oldest 
written  monument  of  the  German  tongue.  It  was 
diffused  more  slowly  through  the  nortliem  tribes, 
Boniface,  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  missionary,  won 
more  and  more  of  his  kindred  to  the  new  faith  :  but 
with  him  came  a  centralizing  power ;  for  the  German 
bishoprics  and  cloisters,  which  were  founded  tlirough 
him,  were,  from  their  origin,  connected  with  the  see 
of  Rome  by  vows  of  obedience. 

In  the  life  struggle  between  the  Islam  and  Chris- 
tianity, between  a  form  of  religion  bounded  by  the 
material  world  and  the  religion  which  sanctifies 
the  intuitions  of  reason,  Charles  Martel,  a  German 
warrior,  leading  into  the  field  men  of  the  Christian- 
ized tribes  of  his  country,  won  the  victory  for  that 
side  which  teaches  that  the  light  of  ideal  truth  is 
ever  present  with  the  human  race. 

The  world  had  for  centuries  been  distracted  by 
the  want  of  the  elements  of  safe  existence :  and  the 
hope  of  central  and  western  Europe  knew  but  two 
great  forces  which  coiJd  introduce  the  reign  of  law 
and  protect  the  growth  of  culture,  universal  monarchy 
and  catholic  Christianity ;  and  they  both  centred  in 
the' name  of  Rome.  Humanity  bore  in  its  memory 
no  form  under  which  the  civil  rights  of  the  various 
peoples  had  been  maintained  in  their  strength  and 
unity,  except  that  of  the  Roman  empire;^  and  the 

^  Giesebre.cht'a    Kaiserzcit, 
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CHAP.  Christian  cliurch  proclaimed  the  brotherhood  of  all 
—^  men  as  members  of  a  catholic  religion.  At  the  time 
when  society  longed  for  regeneration  through  the 
establishment  of  order,  it  needed  only  a  prince  of 
sympathy  with  the  common  man,'  unclouded  -vision, 
inventive  genius,  and  irresistible  wUl,^  to  make  his 
way  with  the  acclamations  of  the  world  to  the  near- 
est possible  reahzation  of  these  two  ideas.  As  the 
reward  of  the  German  who  smote  the  Saracens  at 
Poitiers,  the  office  and  title  of  king,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  pop.e,  passed  into  his  family.  His 
grandson,  Charlemagne,  carried  Christianity  to  the 
North  Sea  by  force  of  arms,  prescribiug  to  the  low- 
land Saxons  alike  religion  and  allegiance  ;  and  divid- 
ing their  territory  into  bishoprics,  with  endowments 
of  land  and  local  authority.  Having  achieved  the 
union  of  Germany,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
power  in  the  class  of  free  Germans.  Of  these  he 
would  not  sufEer  the  number  to  be  diminished,  or  the 
rights  to  be  abridged.  After  gaining  the  sway  over 
western  Europe,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  brought  back 
the  fugitive  head  of  the  church  to  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  on  Christmas  eve  of  the  year  800,  which  then 
was  the  eve  of  the  new  year  and  the  new  century,  in 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  with  an  acclaiming  congre- 
gation, who  were  present  to  represent  all  western 
Christendom,  he  was  crowned  by  his  client  the  pope 
as  emperor  of  Rome  and  of  the  world.  The  crown 
signified  the  highest  authority  over  Rome  and  over 
Italy.    The  pope  of  the  day,  who  was  his  dependent 

'  Giesebrecht,  Kaiserzeit,  i.  136.  qualities  of  a  great  man  a  fellow- 

^  FrejtiW,  Aus  dem  Mittelalter,  feeling  with  ttie  people.      There 

i.    321.       This    charming    writer  has  never  been  a  truly  great  man 

should  include  in  the  necessary  without  it. 
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and  his  beneficiary,  made  to  him  the  sign  of  adora-  chap. 
tion.^      The   old   Roman  emperor  was  the   highest  — ^ 
pontiff :    with   the   charge   of  universal  monarchy, 
Charlemagne,  who  held  the   keys  of  the  grave  of 
St.  Peter,  took  to  himself  the  snpreme  direction  of 
the  church.^ 

Orthodox  Christendom  saw  in  this  new  Eoman 
empire  the  eternal  ordinance  of  God  which  was  to 
endure  to  the  end  of  time,  so  that  every  prophecy 
might  be  fulfilled  and  Christ  become  the  lord  of  the 
whole  earth.  Leo  the  Third  recognised  in  him  the 
sovereignty  over  every  temporal  authority;  but 
the  line  of  the  emperors  was  hardly  acknowledged 
at  Rome  to  be  by  a  fixed  rule  entitled  evermore 
to  unqualified  allegiance  as  lords  over  the  church. 
Nor  was  it  for  the  interest  of  mankind,  nor  of  the 
empire  itself,  that  the  popes  should  have  made  such 
abdication  of  their  independence  ;  for,  though  by  the 
ensuing  conflict  it  was  compelled  to  pass  through 
centuries  of  sorrow,  it  escaped  that  which  was  -worse. 
"Germany  has  been  ordained  by  fate  to  illuminate 
the  nations ; "  ^  but  not  in  this  way  was  it  to  spread 
light  and  freedom.  Could  Charlemagne,  by  renewing 
Roman  csesarlsm,  have  joined  dominion  over  the  in- 
dividual and  collective  conscience  to  the  fulness  of 
military,  legislative,  and  administrative  power,  a  same- 
ness of  forms,  a  stagnant  monotony  of  thought,  and 
the  slumber  of  creative  genius  might  have  lasted  for 
thousands  of  years.     Justice  and  truth  are  the  same, 

'  Diillinger,    Das    Efuserthum  main,  Hiatoire  de  Gregoire  VII., 

Karls    deB    Orosaen    imd   seiner  nn  maitre  qui  dominait  egaleraent 

Nachfolger   in    Mimchener   His-  et  I'iglise  et  le  motide,  i.  140. 
toriaohes  Jahrbnch  fiir  1865,  864.  '  Ex    fatali     ad     iUuminandaB 

'  Von  Sj-bel,  Deutsche  Nation  gentes  Germania,     Leibnitz'  An- 

ucd  das   Kaiserreich,  60.     Ville-  nals,  iii.  125,  ed.  Pei-tz. 
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CHAP,  everywliere,  at  all  times,  and  ,for  every  mind.  To 
—^  make  the  emperor  their  authoritative  custodian  and 
interpreter  for  a  universal  monarchy  would  have 
been  to  overthrow  the  rights  of  reason,  establish  a 
despotism  without  check  or  barrier,  and  bring  on  a 
ruin  of  the  moral  and  political  world,  like  that  state 
of  rest  which  philosophers  of  nature  predict  for  the 
heavens  and  tlie  earth,  if  nothing  exists  beyond  what 
the  senses  reach.* 

Of  the  two  great  ideas  which  Charlemagne  had 
united  in  his  crown,  the  universal  monarchy  was  a 
creature  of  the  irrevocable  past,  never  destined  to 
be  renewed.  It  waa  broken  in  pieces  and  for  ever 
by  the  selfishness  of  his  descendants,  by  geograph- 
ical divisions,  and  by  the  rivalry  of  nationalities. 
Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  life  of  its  o^vn. 
It  had  struggled  into  being  in  defiance  of  the  Roman 
empire,  by  which  it  was  never  absorbed  or  deprived 
of  self-existence.  After  a  century  of  seemingly  hope- 
less confusion  on  each  side  of  the  Alps,  the  House  of 
Saxony,  under  the  headship  of  Henry  the  Fowler, 
than  whom,  according  to  a  wise  historian,^  "  Germany 
never  had  a  greater  or  a  worthier  king,"  restored 
union  and  order  to  the  Teutonic  nation.  His  son, 
Otho  the  First,  having  in  a  reign  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  riveted  Germany  stUl  more  closely  together 
and  secured  its  borders  against  hostile  races,  was  in-  . 
vited  by  the  pope  to  pass  the  Alps  for  the  pacification 
of  Italy ;  and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  years 
after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  but  only  after  a 
formal  compact  to  respect  the  independence  of  the 
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pope/  he  was  crowned  at  Rome  as  the  first  holy  chap. 
Roman  emperor  of  the  German  nation.  Invited  ■ — ,_^ 
only  as  a  liberator,  he,  like  Charlemagne,  made  him- 
self the  master  alike  over  the  church  and  the  state. 
But  he  could  not  renew  the  authority  of  Charle- 
magne ;  for  he  in  no  wise  represented  universal  mon- 
archy. Kingdoms  collectively  greater  than  his  own, 
and  independent  of  him,  —  Hungary,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  England,  —  could  never  acknowledge  his 
supremacy  over  a  church  which  claimed  to  be  cath- 
olic. Yet,  as  if  his  twofold  dominion  had  been  per- 
manent, Otho  sought  to  balance  the  power  of  his 
princely  feudatories  by  that  of  the  bishops,  who  were 
likewise  bound  to  send  vassals  to  his  army.  The 
annexation  of  the  crown  of  Italy  to  that  of  Ger- 
many, while  it  opened  to  the  latter  many  avenues 
to  culture,  was  also  attended  with  infinite  sorrows. 
It  yoked  together  the  two  powers  of  emperor  and 
pope,  not  with  a  balance  of  authority  nor  in  a  mut- 
ually beneficial  alliance,  but  for  an  inevitable  and 
irrepressible  conflict,  in  which  the  emperor  could  not 
gain  the  field. 

In  the  contest  between  the  emperor  and  the  sepa- 
rate princes,  the  result  could  not  in  the  end  be  doubt- 
ful ;  for  the  latter  held  power  by  inheritance  according 
to  fixed  law,  while  the  former  gained  his  crown  only 
by  an  election  in  which  princes  took  part  and  might 
assume  to  prescribe  capitulations  as  the  price  of  their 
votes. 

In  the  continued  antagonism  between  the  pope  and 
the  emperor  the  issue  was  equally  certain.  The  pope 
reduced  his  adversary  to  helplessness  by  winning  the 

1  Gregotoviua,  Geachichte  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Mittelalter,  iii.  345. 
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CHAP,  princes  oi  *lie  empire  through  favoring  their  separate 
. — ,— '  ambition ;  and  he  controlled  the  prelates  and  clergy 
by  the  strength  of  ties  of  which  they  acknowledged 
the  paramount  force.  Moreover,  the  idea  of  univer- 
sality was  on  the  side  of  the  pope.  The  emperor  did 
indeed  look  upon  himself  as  the  successor  of  Augus- 
tus Csesar ;  but  all  his  dealings  with  other  kingdoms 
confessed  his  inheritance  to  be  merely  an  illusion : 
the  pope  represented  the  kingship  of  Christ,  which 
■was  owned  throughout  Christendom  to  be  by  right 
without  bounds.  The  home  of  the  emperor  seemed 
to  he  properly  in  the  thickly  forested  regions  of  the 
rough  northern  clime :  the  pope  alone,  by  ruling  in 
Rome,  was  clad  with  the  great  prestige  of  authority 
over  the  eternal  city  and  the  world.  But  what  wa& 
still  more  decisive,  under  the  feudal  organization, 
monarchy  had  no  mode  of  directly  invoking  popular 
support:  the  pope  had,  through  the  clergy,  dominion 
over  the  conscience  alike  in  every  cottage  and  in 
every  castle,  and  was  therefore  strong  with  and 
through  the  people.  The  emperor  had  the  oaths 
of  his  vassals :  the  pope,  the  allegiance  of  the  church- 
militant.  The  emperor  ruled  through  subordinates 
who  disputed  his  commands :  the  pope,  through  prel- 
ates and  clergy,  who  received  his  word  as  the  voice 
of  omnipotent  infallibility.  Two  centuries  from  the 
coronation  of  Charlemagne  had  not  passed  ■  away, 
when  Gregory  the  Seventh,  taking  advantage  of  the 
enfeeblement  of  the  central  government  and  estab- 
hshing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  asserted  his  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  investiture  of  bishops  throughout 
Christendom ;  and,  compelling  the  emperor,  Henry 
the  Fourth,  in  his  years  of  youth  and  weakness,  to 
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do  penance  atCanossa,  extorted  the  acknowledgment  chai 
o£  all  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  see  as  lord  over  — ^ 
conscience  and  over  kings. 

A  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  this  hasty 
snbmissiveness  of  an  inexperienced,  imbecile,  and  dis- 
solute ruler,  even  Red-Beard,  the  wise  and  powerful 
Frederic  the  First,  acquiesced  in  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing up  his  long  and  fruitless  struggle ;  and  at  Venice, 
in  the  maturity  of  his  years,  surrendered  to  the  pope. 

Tliis  victory  over  the  mightiest  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors of  the  German  nation  could  not  have  been  won 
by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  unless  right  had  in  some  de- 
gree been  on  their  side.^  In  contending  against  the 
absolute  power  of  the  emperor  over  conscience,  they 
wore  contending  for  that  which  God  loves  most,  — 
for  the  sacred  rights  of  our  race.  But  the  despotism 
which  they  justly  snatched  from  the  sceptre  was 
sequestered  and  appropriated  to  their  own  benefit. 
"When  dominion  over  conscience  was  wrested  from 
CsBsar,  the  work  was  but  half  done  :  the  pope  should 
have  laid  it  down  at  the  feet  of  his  fe!low-men,  and 
consummated  the  emancipation  of  every  mind. 

"Was  tljere  nowhere  in  Christendom  a  self-depend- 
ent people  capable  of  claiming  its  birthright?  In 
this  contest  between  emperor  and  church,  the  old, 
free,  rural  population  of  Germany,  a  body  of  men  as 
ancient  as  incipient  civilization  in  central  Asia,  was 
left  without  protection ;  and  each  century  saw  more 
and  more  their  numbers  diminished,  their  rights  to 
the  soil  impaired,  their  personal  liberties  endangered. 
Thiiy  had  no  security  against  the  stronger  feudal 
nobility.      They  were  everywhere  oppressed,  often 

'  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  iii.  202. 
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CHAP,  robbed  of  their  lands,  and  even  reduced  to  villanage.' 
.^.^_  Scattered,  and  unconnected,  and  without  arms,  they 
were  not  able  to  assume  their  own  defence,  and  they 
needed  some  support  to  which  they  could  cUng. 

Alone  in  Switzerland,  which  its  mountains  kept 
apart  alike  from  Italy  and  the  north,  the  free  people 
preserved  their  ancient  character,^  and,  being  content 
within  themselves,  constituted  a  confederated  repub- 
Hc  which  has  outlasted  every  dynasty  and  constitu- 
tion of  that  day,  forming  a  commonwealth  which 
still  stands  like  their  own  Alps.  But  elsewhere  in 
Germany  the  nobles  took  advantage  of  the  period 
of  lawlessness  to  round  off  their  estates,  to  wrong 
their  neighbors,  to  oppress  their  tenants,  to  reduce 
the  free  rural  classes  to  the  condition  of  adscripts  to 
the  glebe. 

It  went  better  with  the  mechanic  arts  and  with 
trade.  In  the  troubled  centuries  when  there  was  no 
safety  for  merchants  and  artisans  but  in  their  own 
courage  and  union,  free  cities  rose  up  along  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube  in  such  numbers  that  the  hum  of 
business  could  be  heard  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
On  the  sea  free  towns  leagued  together  from  Flan- 
ders to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  —  renewing  Dantzic; 
carrying  colonies  to  Elbing,  Kiinigsberg,  and  Memel,  to 
Riga  and  Keval ;  stretcliing  into  the  interior  so  as  to 
include  Gottingen,  Erfurt,  and  Magdeburg,  Breslau, 
and  Cracow ;  having  marts  alike  in  Loudon  and  Nov- 
gorod ;  shaping  their  constitutions  after  the  great 
house  of  merchants  of  Liibeck.  till  the  consolidated 
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union  of  nearly  eighty  cities  became  the  first  mari-  chap. 
time  power  in  the  commercial  world.  — , — ' 

As  in  England,  Simon  de  MontEort  created  a  place 
for  the  representation  of  the  boroughs  in  parliament, 
so  free  imperial  cities  had  benches  in  the  German 
diet.  In  these  republics  and  other  towns,  not  so 
directly  depending  on  the  empire,  was  to  be  found 
whatever  was  best  in  local  self-government,  in  orderly 
industry,  in  art  and  science,  in  wise  financial  adminis- 
tration, in  tolerant  wisdom  drawn  from  tlie  observa- 
tion of  many  religions  and  many  lands,  in  free  inquiry 
and  intelligence. 

The  emperor  had  sought  to  unite  in  his  hands  the 
authority  of  the  highest  pontiff  and  the  absolutism  of 
a  military  despot.  The  connection  with  the  nations 
of  Europe,  who  were  the  bearers  of  the  Eoman  and 
the  Greek  civiKzation  ;  with  Saracens  ;  with  Africa  ; 
with  Syria  and  Palestine,  —  brought  into  Germany  liv- 
ing seeds  of  culture,  which  ripened  the  most  various 
fruit.  The  complete  victory  of  the  pope  over  the 
emperor  substituted  for  an  all-pervading  central 
dominion,  not  national  freedom,  but  anarchy  under 
princes  and  nobles,  and  thousands  of  separate  juris- 
dictions ;  not  organized  public  life,  but  national  dis- 
solution ;  a  triumphant  hierarchy,  not  the  greatness 
of  a'  people.^  Thanks  to  the  creative  energy  of  the 
house  of  Saxony,  the  empire  which  it  founded 
had  lasted  so  long  that  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the 
German  nation  had  worked  its  way  indissolubly  into 
the  blood  and  marrow  of  aU  the  people.  But  at  last 
the  power  of  this  later  Eoman  empire  became  a 
phantom ;  its  crown,  a  decorative  bauble ;  its  dignity, 

'  Heinrich  von  Sybel,  Die  Deiitsohe  Nation  und  das  Kaiserreich,  Gl. 
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CHAP,  precedence  in  a  diet ;  and  he  ■who  possessed  the  fiction 
— , — '  of  the  great  name  strove  no  more  but  for  separate 
dynastic  gains :  he  could  initiate  no  patriotic,  ail- 
penetrating  reform ;  he  was  no  protector  of  the  Ger- 
man nation.  The  empire  of  the  great  Otho  belonged 
as  much  to  the  dead  past  as  that  of  Charlemagne. 
The  healing  draught  for  the  peoples  must  be  drawn 
from  a  living  spring. 

Grant  the  theory  of  the  sycophants  of  the  Roman 
see,  that  the  pope  represents  on  earth  the  eternal 
wisdom :  it  follows  necessarily  that  he  may  decide 
every  question  of  morals  in  private  and  in  public  life. 
He  is  responsible  for  every  king.'  He  may  decree 
what  king  is  unworthy  to  reign ;  and  his  sentence 
must  bind  the  conscience  of  all  who  accept  his  infal- 
libility. He  must  have  power  to  give  and  to  take 
away  empires,  and  all  possessions  of  all  men ;  ^  to 
release  peoples  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  to 
unbind  kings  from  their  oaths  of  capitulation; 
to  order  the  German  princes  whom  to  elect  as  em- 
peror, and  to  order  them  to  elect  unanimously ;  with 
bis  cardinals  or  alone  to  elect  an  emperor.  As  the 
sole  oracle  of  truth  he  may  assume  to  control  history 
itself  when  it  thwarts  his  purpose ;  and,  though  the 
adamantine  door  of  the  past  is  bolted  down  for  ever- 
more, be  may  break  it  open,  — 

To  bind  or  unbind,  add  what  lacked, 
Insert  a  leaf,*  or  forge  a  name.* 
Since  reasoning  on  an  accepted  dogma  is  forbid,  he 
may   command   an   inquisition   into   the    innermost 

'   Gregory  VII.  to  William  the         '  The  false  Decretals. 
Conqueror.  *  R.  W.  Emerson,  "  The  Past." 

"  Escoramuni cation  of  Hen.  IV. 
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thoughts  and  secret  places  of  every  mind,  and  com-  chap. 
pel  assent  by  fines,  imprisonment,  excommunication,  — , — ■ 
but  especially  by  the  sword  and  fire.  The  infallible 
interpreter  of  morals  may,  in  nnbridled  licentious- 
ness, order  and  do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes ;  ^ 
ruling  in  all  things  and  never  ruled;  judging  all 
things  and  never  judged. 

In  Greece,  as  may  be  read  in  Plato's  Kepublic, 
"  mendicant  diviners  went  to  rich  men's  doors,  per- 
suading them  that  they  have  received  from  the  gods 
power  to  absolve  a  man  himself  or  his  forefathers 
from  sins ;  and  for  the  living  and  for  the  dead  there 
are  ceremonies  which  deliver  from  pains  in  the  life  to 
come  ;  but  dreadful  things  await  those  neglecting  the 
rite."^  The  method  practised  on  a  small  scale  by 
vagabond  prophets  in  Athens  was  formed  by  the  pa- 
pal see  into  a  system  for  the  world ;  and  it  filled  its 
treasury  by  an  organized  traffic  in  indulgences  and 
promises  of  pardon  here  and  beyond  the  grave.  In 
a  decretal  of  the  ninth  of  November,  1518,  Pope  Leo 
the  Tenth  affirmed  his  power  as  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  vicar  of  Christ  to  remit  the  sins  alike 
of  the  living  and  of  the  dead.^ 

All  absolute  power  brings  its  holders,  first  or  last, 
to  perdition :  absolute  power  over  mind,  conquered 
from  the  emperor  and  continued  for  centuries,  at  last 

'  Von     Ranke,      xssvii.      82.  tuv  ixd  icaKuv   iiroHiJotioiii   i/iof  la/ 

Gregoroviua,  iii.  263,  etseq.,  vii.  ffuoovroc ^ ritivi irepi/itwi.  Plato,  Re- 

S13,  et  ien.,  604,  et  teq.  public,  book  ii.  ch.  vii.    inel  is  not 

^ ,  .  .  &yiipTai  6i  lai  buvteij  M  irliou-  adequately  rendered   by   ■'  hell. " 

eknr  BI>p<Kl6vTf!i'cl0mioai,tJslaTiirapit  Jowett's  Plato,  ii.  186, 
o^MjiJuw^Mf  kfeuf  jrD(Mfo/.£Mj...(ir«         s  Decretal  of  9  Nov.,  1518,  on 

n  iMj'ih);™  tok  yeyo^ev  airoB  tj  jrpoyonav  remisajon  ol  sins.     Ill  German  in 


Udafai,  ,   .   .  (if  dpo  }j,ae^  tc   «al     Walch's  Luther's  Werke,  5 
ttOopiioi  uSuTipinuu  .  .  .  dal  /icv  en     g[  g^„ 
iuoiv,  dal  &  Koi  Te^einj/Biunv,  .  .  .  oI 
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CHAP,  ruined,  and  could  not  but  ruin,  tlie  moral  and  in- 
—v--'  tellectual  faculties  of  the  functionary  by  whom  it  was 
exercised.     The  earth,  wrapt  in  thickest  darkness, 
sighed  for  the  dawn. 

The  son  of  a  miner,  of  the  peasant  class  in  Eisle- 
ben,  trained  in  the  school  of  Paul  of  Tarsus  and  the 
African  Augustine,  kindled  a  light  for  tlie  world. 
He  taught  that  no  man  impei^onates  the  authority 
of  God  ;  that  the  pope  is  right  in  denying  the  divin- 
ity of  the  emperor,  but  that  he  blasphemes  in  arro- 
gating divinity  to  himself.  No  power  over  souls 
belongs  to  a  priest ;  "  any  Christian,  be  it  a  woman 
or  a  child,  can  'remit  sins  just  as  well  as  a  priest ; "  ^ 
clergy  and  laity,  all  are  of  one  condition;  aU  men 
are  eq^uaUy  priests ;  "  a  bishop's  ordination  is  no  bet- 
ter than  an  election  ;  "  ^  "  any  child  that  creeps  after 
baptism  is  an  ordained  priest,  bishop,  and  pope."^ 
"  The  priest  ia  nothing  but  an  office-holder."  *  "  The 
pope  is  our  school-fellow ;  there  is  but  one  master, 
and  his  name  is  Christ  in  heaven;"  and,  collecting 
all  in  one  great  formulary  of  freedom,  he  declared : 
Justification  is  by  faith ;  by  faith  alone,  "  sola  fide ; " 
every  man  must  work  out  his  own  salvation;  no 
other — not  priest,  nor  bishop,  nor  pope,  no,  not  all 
the  prophets  —  can  serve  for  the  direct  connection 
of  the  intelligent  reason  of  the  individual  with  the 
infinite  and  eternal  intelligence. 

The  principle  of  justification  by  faith  alone  solved 
every  problem.  It  is  freedom  against  authority ; 
seH-activity  against  superstitious  la'ust  in  other  men. 

'  Dorner,  Geachiolite  der  pro-  '  An  den  christlichen  Adel 
testantischcn  Theoiogie,  170.  deutscher  Nation,  §  8. 

=  Ibid.,  §  10.  *  Ibid. 
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It  was  the  knell  of  the  departing  dominion  of  an  chap. 
alien  prince  over  the  conscience  of  the  peoples.  But  ■ — ^ 
it  was  more  than  the  termination  of  a  strife  of  seven 
centuries  between  pope  and  emperor.  The  truth 
spoken  by  Luther  assigned  to  the  pope  his  true 
place,  as  an  unconsecrated,  fallible,  peccant  mortal, 
holding  only  an  ofifice  instituted  by  his  erring  fellow- 
mortals,  and  having  no  functions  and  no  powers 
except  what  erring  mortals  can  bestow.  To  discard 
the  pope,  and  keep  bishops  and  priests  witli  super- 
human authority  derived  from  ordination,  would  have 
been  only  substituting  one  supernatural  caste  for  an- 
other. Luther  struck  superstition  at  tlie  root.  The 
popes  stripped  lordship  over  conscience  from  the  em- 
peror; and  Luther  stripped  it  from  pope,  prelates, 
and  priests.  His  teaching  was  the  rending  of  the 
Yeil  which  divides  the  past  civilisation  from  the 
future,  a  vindication  for  all  mankind  of  the  rights 
of  reason.  The  idea  of  justification  by  faith  alone 
was  censured  as  fatalism,  while  in  truth  it  is  the 
strongest  possible  summons  to  self-activity.  The 
principle  can  never  be  surrendered  so  long  as 
the  connection  between  man  and  eternal  truth  shall 
endure.  Well,  therefore,  did  Leibnitz  say  of  Luther : 
"  This  is  he  who,  in  later  times,  taught  the  human 
race  hope  and  free  thought."^ 

The  mediaaval  church  had  been,  in  some  sort,  the 
protector  of  the  people.  Luther  declared  reason  to 
be  the  "  well-spring  of  law,"  ^  the  rule  for  reforming 
national  codes.  Eurther;  he  demanded  that  truth 
should  be  spread  by  appeals  to  reason  alone.     "  If 
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CHAP,  fire,"  said  he,  "  is  the  right  cure  for  heresy,  then  the 
^^  fagot-burners  are  the  most  learned  doctors  on  earth. 
Nor  need  we  study  any  more :  he  that  has  brute  force 
on  his  side  may  bum  his  adversary  at  the  stake." ' 
"I  will  preach  the  truth,  speak  the  tj-uth,  write 
the  truth,  but  will  force  the  truth  on  no  one ;  for 
faith  must  be  accepted  willingly  and  without  com- 
pulsion."^ 

By  reason,  too,  he  desired  to  restrain  arbitrary 
power.  His  words  are :  "  Where  a  ruler  indidges 
the  conceit  that  he  is  a  prince,  not  for  the  sake  of 
his  subjects,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  beautiful  golden 
hair,  he  belongs  among  the  heathen."  ^  "  A  Christian 
prince  is  not  a  person  for  himself,  but  a  servant  for 
others."  "  The  prince  must  think,  '  I  belong  to  the 
land  and  the  people,  and  will  therefore  serve  them 
with  my  office.' " 

On  the  right  of  private  judgment,  Luther  said : 
"  If  the  emperor  or  the  princes  should  command  me 
and  say :  '  Thus  and  thus  you  ought  to  believe  ; '  then 
I  speak :  '  Dear  emperor,  dear  princes,  your  demand 
is  too  high  ; '  they  say  :  '  Yes,  you  must  be  obedient 
to  us,  for  we  are  the  higher  powers.'  Then  I  answer : 
'  Yes,  you  are  lords  over  this  temporal  life,  but  not 
over  the  eternal  li£e ; '  they  speak  further :  '  Yes, 
peace  and  unity  must  be  preserved ;  therefore  you 
must  believe  as  the  emperor  and  princes  believe.' 
—  What  do  I  hear  ?  The  Turk  might  as  well  say : 
'  Listen,  Roman  emperor,  listen,  princes ;  you  ought 
to  believe  as  the  Turks  believe  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  unity  J  for  what  holds  good  for  the  one   holds 

*  Walch'a  Luther's  Werke    s. 
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good  for  the  other,  for  the  Turkish  emperor  and  for  CHip. 
every  nobleman  in  the  village.'  No,  dear  emperor,  ■ — , — ■ 
dear  prince,  dear  lord,  dear  lady,  it  does  not  belong 
to  you  to  make  such  a  demand."  '■  And  again  :  "All 
bishops  that  take  the  right  of  judgment  of  doctrine 
from  the  sheep  are  certainly  to  be  held  as  murderers 
and  thieves,  wolves  and  apostate  Christians.  Christ 
gives  the  right  of  judgment  to  the  scholars  and 
sheep.  St.  Paul  will  have  no  doctrine  or  proposi- 
tion held,  till  it  has  been  proved  and  recognised  as 
good  by  the  congregation  that  hears  it.  Every 
Christian  has  God's  word,  and  is  taught  of  God  and 
anointed  as  a  priest."^ 

It  followed,  as  the  true  rule  for  all  Christendom, 
that  the  teacher,  "  the  minister  of  the  word,"  should 
be  elected  by  the  congregation  itself.  This  Luther 
addressed  to  the  emperor  and  Christian  nobles  of  the 
German  nation  in  1520.  Three  years  later,  he  pub- 
lished proof  out  of  scripture  that  a  Christian  congre- 
gation ought  to  have  the  right  to  call,  induct,  and 
depose  teachers.^  And  in  hke  manner,  with  strict 
consistency,  in  May,  1525,  he  wrote  to  the  peasants 
of  Suabia:  '"The  whole  congregation  should  have 
power  to  choose  and  to  depose  a  pastor ; '  this  article 
is  right."  "  You,  princes  and  lords,  cannot  with  any 
color  refase  them  the  right  to  elect  a  pastor." 

But  it  was  not  then  possible  in  Europe  to  recon- 

•  Fredigt,  Die  Lehre  von  dem  Ursaehe  aus  der  SchrifE,  1523,  ed. 

Verhalten    gegen  die    Obriafceit,  of  183:1,  xsii.  IM. 
Luther's    sammtliehe     Schriften,         *  Gruiid  aus  der  Schritt,   dnss 

ed.  Walch,  siii.  2^25.  eine     christliehe     Versanimlimg 

'  Daas    eine    christliehe     Ver-  Recht    habea   solte,    Lehrer    zu 

sammlung  oder  Gemeinde  Recht  heriifen,  ein- wnd  abzuaetzen,  ed. 

und  Macht  habe,   alle  Lehre  zu  of  Dr.  I.  K.  Irinischer,  1833,  xxii. 

urtlieilen  und  Leiirer  zu  berufen,  140. 
fiiii-  und  abzusetzea;   Grund  und 
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CHAP,  struct  the  cliureh  on  tlie  principle  of  its  total  separa- 
— , — ■  tion  from  tradition  and  the  state.  Did  Luther  look 
to  tlie  newly  discovered  world  as  the  resting-place  of 
his  teachings  ?  He  certainly  devised  and  proposed 
the  rules  for  emigration.  When  the  great  revelation 
of  truth  was  made,  "  a  star,"  said  he,  "  moved  in  the 
sky,  and  guided  the  pilgrim  wise  men  to  the  manger 
where  the  Saviour  lay."  ^  He  advised  the  oppressed 
coimtry  people,  taking  with  them  the  teacher  of  their 
choice  and  the  open  Bible,  to  follow  "  the  star "  o£ 
freedom  to  lands  where  rehgious  liberty  could  find  a 
home.^ 

In  October  of  the  following  year,  the  little  synod 
held  at  Homberg  by  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse 
accepted  the  propositions  of  Luther,  that  all  Chris- 
tians share  equally  in  the  priesthood,  that  true 
churches  consist  in  self-organized,  self-governing 
communities  of  believers ;  and  that  these  communi- 
ties, thus  freely  formed,  may  be  associated  through 
an  annual  general  meeting  of  ministers  and  del- 
egates,* 

The  glad  lessons  of  reform  went  out  through  all 
the  land,  kindling  the  poor  and  humble  and  afflicted 
with  the  promise  of  a  happier  age.  Himself  peasant- 
bom,  and  ever  mindful  of  his  lineage,  the  prophet  of 
German ,  xmity  and  freedom,  Luther  wrote  for  his 
countrymen  in  their  own  tongue  as  no  one  else 
could.  His  words  touched  the  hearts,  and  wakened 
the  thoughts,  and.  filled  the  meditations  of  all.  The 
man  of  the  people,  in  1521  he  says  of  himself ;  "  Up 

•  Ermahnung  zum  Priedcn  aiif  die  zwolf  Artiltel. 

'  History  of  the  United  States,  i.  298,  later  edition. 

*  Kaiike,  Deutsche  Gesohichte,  ii.  30i. 
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to  this  time  I  have  always  made  it  my  rule  to  get  chap, 

the  start  of  the  notions  of  the  court.     Not  the  half  . ^ 

would  have  come  about,  if  I  had  let  myself  hang 
on  their  coimsels."  Therefore  he  was  able  to  trans- 
form his  nation,  which  was  swayed  by  his  words, 
as  the  chords  of  the  lyre  tremble  under  the  touch  of 
the  master.  The  principles  for  which  he  demanded 
the  active  co-operation  of  every  individual  struck  the 
deepest  root ;  yet  their  instant  and  universal  applica- 
tion would  have  bred  civil  war  rather  than  whole, 
some  change.  A  new  nation,  free  from  mediiKval 
traditions,  must  grow  up  to  be  the  recipient  and  the 
bearer  of  the  new  system.  But  Luther  must  remain 
in  the  land  of  his  birth  and  of  his  love,  even  though, 
in  the  years  that  followed,  his  relations  to  princes 
cost  him  baleful  compromises  with  the  past,  and 
unworthy  concessions  to  the  rulers  of  his  day. 

Within  the  empire  each  separate  prince  became 
for  his  own  dominions  the  highest  overseer  of  the 
church  of  the  reformation.  In  the  reformed  churches 
of  France,  which  struggled  into  being  in  permanent 
conflict  with  prelates  and  kings,  their  constitution 
grew  out  of  themselves,  according  to  the  teachings 
of  Luther  in  his  earlier  days.  It  is  the  common 
principle  on  which  Frenchmen  first  colonized  what  is 
now  Nova  Scotia  and  Florida ;  on  which  Englishmen 
and  the  Dutch  planted  the  states  that  lie  between 
Canada  and  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake ;  and  it 
was  strongly  represented  in  the  settlements  further 
south.  So  Germany,  which  appropriated  no  terri- 
tory in  America,  gave  to  the  colonies  of  New  Nether- 
land  and  New  England  their  laws  of  being. 

The  holy  empire  which  began  with  Eoman  c^sar- 
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CHAP,  ism  had  become  in  temporal  power  a  shadow,  in 
■ — . — ■  spiritual  power  a  subject.  If  Charles  the  Fifth  had 
but  accepted  the  reformation,  free  Germany  from 
the  Vosgic  mountains  would  at  his  bidding  have 
been  reconstructed  as  one  monarchy  on  a  new  and 
better  foundation.  The  emperor  deserted  his  own 
standard,  —  an  alien  he  joined  with  an  alien ;  and 
from  that  time  the  authority  of  the  imperial  crown 
was  used  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  separate 
dynasty. 

The  reformation  intrenched  itself  within  the  walls 
of  the  free  cities  ;  and,  with  them  and  their  kindred 
in  Switzerland  and  in  the  Netherlands  for  defenders, 
it  could  not  be  trodden  out :  but  in  any  mortal  con- 
flict with  the  princes  the  free  cities  must  have  suc- 
cumbed. The  German  people,  though  they  had  an 
imperishable  life  of  their  own,  had  not  the  means  of 
organizing  themselves  as  one  body ;  nor  were  they 
trained  to  be  the  bearers  of  political  power:  they 
coidd  unite  only  through  a  prince.  The  prince  that 
wUl  lead  Germany  to  union  must  accept  reform  in 
religion,  and  the  canon  ^  that  he  is  there  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  land  and  people. 

The  hopes  of  the  reformers  first  rested  on  Saxony 
But  one  of  its  electors  refused  the  imperial- crown; 
another  betrayed  the  reformation  through  fears  of 
ill-directed  progress ;  a  third,  by  fm-ther  concessions 
to  the  reaction  and  to  the  emperor,  and  by  conse- 
quent indecision,  lost  for  himself  army,  land,  and 
freedom,-  and  for  his  electorate  the  lead  in  Germany. 

1  SoFreyiag, AusdemJahrhun-    bessere  Maoht  als  die  der  Fiirs- 
dert  der  Reformation,  104.     "Es    ten." 
gab  in  Deiitachland  leider  keiue 
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There  was  better  promise  from  the  house  which  chip. 
a  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  one  of  the  wisest,  most  — .^ 
right-minded,  and  most  popular  statesmen  of  his  age,^ 
and  whose  days  in  his  land  were  long,  had  trans- 
planted to  Brandenburg, 

In  1613,  when  the  congregation  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Leyden  was  growing  by  comers  from  England,  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  John  Sigismund,  after  eight 
years  o£  reflection,  adopted  the  faith  of  those  who 
were  to  plant  Massachusetts,  and  passed  with  all  for- 
mality, out  of  the  church  in  which  so  much  only  of 
the  precepts  of  Luther  prevailed  as  the  princes  of  his 
day  could  tolerate,  into  the  more  liberal  church  that 
had  been  formed  under  republican  auspices  by  Calvin. 

In  1618,  while  the  Pilgrims  were  pleading  for  leave 
to  emigrate  with  an  English  charter,  according  to  the 
rules  of  colonization  of  Luther,  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg pledged  himself  anew  to  the  reformation  by 
uniting  to  his  possessions  secularized  Prussia. 

Between  all  whom  one  and  the  same  renovating 
principle  rules,  inspires,  and  guides,  there  exists  an 
unwritten  alliance  or  harmony,  not  registered  in  the 
archives  of  states,  showing  itself  at  moments  of  crisis. 
Protestantism  struggled  for  life  alike  in  Germany  and 
in  New  England,  not  always  with  equal  success.  With 
the  constitution  of  Plymouth,  which  was  signed  in  Cape 
Cod  harbor,  it  triumphed  in  New  England  in  the  same 
month  in  which  it  was  struck  doA\'n  on  the  White 
Mountain  of  Bohemia.  The  year  in  which  the  Catho- 
lic reaction  crushed  the  municipal  liberties  of  Prot- 
estant Rochelle,  the  reformation  was  rescued  in 
Germany  by  the  relief  of  Stralsund,  and  extended  in 

'  Von.  RaJike,  xsy.  lOo. 
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CHAP.  America  by  the  planting  of  a  regular  government 

^_^  in  Massachusetts. 

The  day  on  which  Winthrop  sailed  into  Boston  har- 
bor, Gnstaviis  Adolphus  was  landing  fifteen  thousand 
men  in  Pomerania.  The  thoughts  of  Germany  and 
of  the  new  people  of  America  ran  together :  one  and 
the  same  element  of  life  animated  them  all.  The 
congregations  of  Massachusetts,  too  feeble  to  send 
succor  to  their  European  brethren,  poured  out  their 
souls  for  them  in  prayer.  From  the  free  city  of 
Nuremberg,  Gustavus  Adolphus/  just  three  weeks 
before  his  fall  at  Liitzen,  recommended  to  Germans 
colonization  in  America  as  "  a  blessing  to  the  Protes- 
tant world."  In  pursuance  of  the  design  of  the 
Swedish  king,  the  chancellor  Oxenstiem,  in  April, 
1633,  as  we  have  seen,  called  on  the  German  people 
te  send  from  themselves  emigrants  to  America.  In 
December  the  upper  four  German  circles  confirmed 
the  charter,  and  imder  its  sanction  a  Protestant  colony 
was  planted  on  the  Delaware.  What  monument  has 
Wallenstein  left  hke  this  on  the  Delaware  to  Gus- 
tavus ? 

The  thirty  years'  war  was  not  a  civil  war :  had 
the  Germans  been  left  to  themselves,  the  reformation 
would  have  been  peacefully  embraced  by  nine-tenths 
of  them.  It  was  by  hordes  of  other  races  and  tongues 
that  the  battle  of  Jesuit  reaction  was  fought.  While 
France  was  rent  in  pieces  by  bloody  and  relentless 
feuds,  Germany  enjoyed  a  half  century  of  prosperous 
peace,  and  with  its  kindred  in  the  Netherlands  and 
Switzerland  formed  the  first  nation  in  the  world.  Its 
imiversities,  relieved  from  monastic  traditions,  taught 

'  History  of  tiie  "United  States,  ii.  -234. 
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not  theology  alone,  but  the  method  of  the  right  use  chap. 
of  reason,  and  sciences  pregnant  with  modern  culture,  — ~^ — • 
Kepler,  a  republican  of  Weil,  the  continuator  of  Co- 
pernicus, the  forerunner  of  Newton,  revealed  the  laws 
of  the  planetary  motions.  No  part  of  Europe  had  so 
many  industrious,  opulent,  and  cultivated  free  cities, 
while  ihe  empire  kept  in  use  the  forms  and  developed 
the  language  of  constitutional  government. 

The  terrible  thirty  years'  effort  to  restore  the  old 
superstition  crushed  the  enlightened  middle  class  of 
Germany,  destroyed  its  Hanseatic  confederacy,  turned 
its  commerce  into  other  channels,  ruined  its  manufac- 
tures, arrested  its  progress  in  the  arts,  dismembered 
its  public  thought,  gave  to  death  one-half  or  even 
two-thirds  of  its  inliabitants,  transformed  large  dis- 
tricts of  its  cultivated  country  into  a  wilderness,  sus- 
pended its  unity  and  imperilled  its  national  life,  which 
was  saved  only  by  the  indestructible  energy  of  its 
people.  From  1630,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  it 
showed  no  flag  on  any  ocean,  planted  no  colony  on 
any  shore ;  it  had  and  could  have  no  influence  abroad, 
no  foreign  policy  :  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  great  power. 
It  lay  like  the  massive  remains  of  the  Roman  Colos- 
seum, magnificent  ruins,  parcelled  out  among  a  crowd 
of  rulers,  and  oSering  to  neighboring  princes  an  in- 
viting quarry. 

For  German  Protestants  there  were  gleams  of  light 
from  America  and  from  Brandenburg.  Driven  by 
poverty  and  sorrow,  the  reckless  devastation  of  foreign 
invasions,  and  the  oppression  of  multitudinous  domes- 
tic petty  tyrants,  the  Germans,  especially  of  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  thronged  to  America  in  such 
numbers  that,  in  the  course  of  a  centmy,  preserving 
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CHAP,  their  love  of  rural  life,  they  appropriated  much  of  the 
w.^  very  best  land  from  the  Mohawk  to  the  valley  of 
Virginia, 

At  the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  Brandenburg 
had  for  its  elector,  Prussia  for  its  duke,  a  prince  by 
birth  and  education  of  the  reformed  ehurch,  trained 
in  the  republic  of  the  Netherlands.  "In  my  rule," 
said  the  young  man,  on  first  receiving  homage,  "  I 
.  will  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  my  affair  which 
I  administer,  but  the  affair  of  my  people."  *  "  Con- 
sciences," he  owned,  "belong  to  God;  no  worldly 
potentate  may  force  them."  ^  So  when  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  October,  1685,  drove  out  of 
France  a  half  milHon  of  "  the  best  "  of  the  French 
nation,  the  noble  company  of  exiles  found  a  new 
country,  partly  with  the  Great  Elector,  and  partly 
with  the  Protestant  colonies  in  America. 

The  same  revolution  of  1688,  which  excluded  Papists 
from  the  throne  of  England,  restored  liberty  to  the 
colonies  in  America,  and  made  it  safe  for  the  son  of 
the  Great  Elector  to  crown  himself  on  his  own  soil  as 
king  of  Prussia.  As  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  mean- 
time renounced  the  reformation,  to  ride  for  a  few 
stonny  years  on  the  restless  waves  of  Polish  anar- 
chy, Leibnitz  coidd  say  with  truth :  "  The  elector  of 
Brandenburg  is  now  the  head  of  the  Protestants  in 
the  empire."*  The  pope  of  the  hour,  foreshadowing 
the  policy  of  Kaunitz,  denounced  his  coronation  as  a 
shamelessly  impudent  deed,  and  his  house  as  one  of 
which  the  dominion  ought  never  to  be  increased.* 

'  Gelzer'a  Aufgaben,  2.  *  A  copy  of  tlie  letter  of  the 

'  Pfleiderer's  Leibnitz,  523.  pope  was  commuaioated  to  me  by 

*  Ibid.,  524.  my  friend  George  V.  Bucseii. 
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The  peace  of  Utrecht  called  forth  the  vehement  chap. 
reprobation  of  Leibnita,  and  proved  that  the  house  ■ — ^ 
of  Hapsburg  was  not  the  proper  guardian  of  Ger- 
many; yet  it  was  full  of  good  prophecies  for  the 
future,  and  marks  the  point  of  time  when,  in  Europe 
and  in  America,  the  new  civilization  compelled  the 
recognition '  of  its  right  to  existence.  For  England 
it  contained  the  acknowledgment  by  the  Catholic 
powers  of  an  exclusively  Protestant  succession,  es- 
tablished by  laws  in  derogation  of  legitimacy ;  for 
Italy,  the  elevation  of  the  house  of  Savoy  in  the 
north,  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  and  hopeful 
monarchy.  For  America  and  for  Prussia,  it  was  the 
dawn  of  the  new  day.  In  the  former,  Protestantism 
took  the  lead  in  the  ivork  of  colonization  and  the 
appropriation  of  territory  by  the  spread  of  settle- 
ments. Founded  on  the  principle  of  civil  freedom, 
the  latter  was  received  as  a  kingdom  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth.  From  the  moment  when  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  was  admitted  by  all  Europe 
to  the  society  of  kings  as  an  ecLual,  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg knew  that  it  had  a  rival  within  G-ermany. 

When,  in  tlie  second  quarter  of  the  last  century, 
ecclesiastical  intolerance  drove  the  Lutherans  of  Salz- 
burg into  exile,  a  part  of  them  found  homes  on  the 
rivers  of  America,  a  part  in  the  realm  of  that  strange 
Prussian  king,  who,  by  simplicity  and  purity  of  life, 
by  economy,  strict  organization  of  the  government, 
care  for  the  people  and  their  education,  public  thrift, 
and  perfect  discipline  in  the  army,  bequeathed  to  his 
successor  the  most  efficient  state  in  G-ermany, 

That  successor  was  Frederic  the  Second,  a  prince 
trained  alike  in  the  arts  of  war  and  administration. 
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CHAP,  in  philosophy  and  letters.     It  should  be  incredible, 

■ — . — '  and  yet  it  is  true,  that,  at  the  moment  of  the  alliance 
of  the  Catholic  powers  against  Protestantism,  England, 
under  the  second  G-eorge  and  a  frivolous  minister,  was 
attempting  by  largesses  of  subsidies  to  set  the  force 
of  Eussia  against  the  most  considerable  Protestant 
power  in  Germany.  In  the  attempt  England  shot 
so  wildly  from  its  sphere  that  Newcastle  was  forced 
to  bend  to  William  Pitt ;  and  then  England  and  Prus- 
sia, and  the  embryon  United  States,  —  Pitt,  Frederic, 
and  Washington,  —  worked  together  for  human  free- 
dom. The  seven  years'  war  extended  the  English 
colonies  to  the  Mississippi  and  gave  Canada  to  Eng- 
land. "  We  conquered  America  in  Germany,"  said 
the  elder  Pitt,  ascribing  to  Frederic  a  share  in  the 
extension  of  the  Germanic  race  in  the  other  hemi- 
sphere ;  and  in  like  maimer  Frederic,  in  his  histories, 
treats  the  Enghsh  movement  in  America  and  his  own 
struggles  in  Europe  ah  as  one,  so  long  as  Pitt  was 
at  the  helm. 

To  what  end  would  events  have  been  shaped  if 
Pitt's  ministry  had  continued,  and  the  bonds  between 
England  and  Prussia  had  been  riveted  by  a  common 
peace  1  But  here,  as  everywhere,  it  is  useless  to  ask 
what  would  have  happened  if  the  eternal  providence 
had  for  the  moment  suspended  its  rule.  The  Amer- 
ican colonists  were  now  at  variance  with  tlie  same 
class  of  British  ministers  which  had  wronged  Fred- 
eric in  1762.  With  which  branch  of  the  Teutonic 
family  would  be  the  sympathy  of  Germany  ?  The 
influence  of  Austria  leaned  to  England.  Where 
stood  the  true  nobility  of  the  empire,  the  masters 
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of  German  thought  and  language  ?  where  its  ruling  chap. 
princes  ?  where  its  one  incomparable  king  ?  — , — « 

In  the  north-east  of  Germany  the  man  who,  alone 
of  Germans,  can  with  Leibnitz  talce  a  place  among 
the  wise  by  the  side  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  reformed 
philosophy  as  Luther  had  reformed  the  church,  on 
the  principle  of  the  self-activity  of  the  individual 
mind.  As  Luther  owned  neither  pope  nor  prelates 
for  anything  more  than  school-fellows,  so  Kant  ac- 
cepted neither  Leibnitz  nor  Hume  for  a  master,  and 
passed  between  dogmatism  and  doubt  to  the  school 
of  reason.  His  method  was,  mind  in  its  freedom, 
guided  and  encouraged,  moderated  and  restrained,  by 
the  knowledge  of  its.  powers.  Skepticism,  he  said, 
only  strands  the  ship  and  leaves  it  high  and  dry  to 
rot:  the  true  inventory  of  the  human  faculties  is 
the  chart  by  which  the  pilot  can  take  the  ship  safely 
wherever  he  will.'  He  stopped  at  criticism  as  httle 
as  the  traveller  who  waits  to  count  his  resources 
before  starting  on  his  journey ;  or  as  the  general 
who  musters  his  troops  before  planning  his  campaign. 
The  analysis  of  the  acts  of  thought  teaches  faith  in 
the  intellect  itself  as  the  interpreter  of  nature.  The 
human  mind,  having  learned  the  limit  of  its- faculties, 
and  tolerating  neither  cowardice  nor  indolence  in  the 
use  of  them,^  goes  forth  in  its  freedom  to  interrogate 
the  moral  and  material  world  with  the  means  of  com- 
pelling an  answer'  from  both.  "The  forms  of  Kant's 
philosophy,"  says  Schiller,  "may  change;  its  method 
will  last  as  long  as  reason  itself."*     And  Eosenkranz 

■  Kant,  iv.  10. 
•  Ibid,,iv.  161. 
'  IbiJ.,  ii.  16. 
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.  adds : '  "He  was  the  herald  of  the  laws  of  reason, 
.  which  nature  obeys  and  which  mind  ought  to  obey." 
The  method  of  Kant  being  that  of  the  employment 
of  mind  in  its  freedom,  his  fidehty  to  human  freedom 
has  never  been  questioned  and  never  can  be.  He 
accepted  the  world  as  it  is,  only  with  the  obligation 
that  it  is  to  be  made  better.  His  political  philosophy 
enjoins  a  constant  struggle  to  lift  society  out  of  its 
actual  imperfect  state,  which  is  its  natural  condition, 
into  a  higher  and  better  one,  by  deciding  every  ques- 
,  tion,  as  it  arises,  in  favor  of  reform  and  progr(iss,  and 
keeping  open  the  way  for  the  elimination  of  all  re- 
maining evil. 

Accustomed  to  contemplate  nature  in  the  infinity 
of  its  extent  as  forming  one  system,  governed  in  all 
its  parts  and  in  its  totality  by  one  law,  he  drew. his 
opinions  on  questions  of  liberty  from  elemental  truth, 
and  uttered  them  as  if  with  the  assent  of  the  universe 
of  being.  As  he  condemned  slavery,  so  he  branded 
the  bargaining  away  of  troops*  by  one  state  to  another 
without  a  common  cause.  "  The  rights  of  man," 
he  said,  "  are  dear  to  God,  are  the  apple  of  the  eye 
of  God  on  earth ;"^  and  he  wished  an  hour  each  day 
set  aside  for  all  children  to  learn  them  and  take  them 
to  heart.  His  friendship  for  America  was  therefore 
inherent  and  ineradicable.  He  was  one  of  the  first, 
perhaps  the  very  first,  of  the  German  nation  to  de- 
fend, even  at  the  risk  of  his  friendships,  the  cause  of 
the  United  States. 

Lessing  contemplated  the  education  of  his  race  as 

'  Hegel  ala  deutscher  National-  Ewigen  Frieden,  409,  ed.  of  Kos- 

philosoph,  19.  enkraiiz,  vii.  pt.  2,  2:33. 

*  Kant's  sammtUohe  Werke,  ed.  »  Kant,  viii.  5i>l;  vi.  419. 
of  1368,  vi.    Ereter  Abaciinitt  z. 
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carried  forward  by  one  continued  revelation  of  truth,  ^ 
the  thoughts  of  God,  present  in  man,  creating  har-  - 
mony  and  unity,  and  leading  towacd  liigher  culture. 
In  his  view,  the  class  of  nobles  was  become  super- 
fluous :  the  lights  of  the  world  were  they  who  gave 
the  clearest  utterance  to  the  divine  ideas.  He  held 
it  a  folly  for  men  of  a  republic  to  wish  for  a  mon- 
archy:' the  chief  of  a  commonwealth,  governing  a 
free  people  by  their  free  choice,  has  a  halo  that 
never  surrounded  a  king.  Though  he  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  he  loathed  from 
his  inmost  soul  the  engagement  of  troops  in  a  foreign 
war,  either  as  volunteers  or  as  sold  by  their  prince. 
"How  came  Othello,"  he  asks,  "into  the  service  of 
Venice?  Had  the  Moor  no  country  ?  Why  did -he 
let  out  his  arm  and  bjood  to  a  foreign  state  ?  "  '^  He 
published  to  the  German  nation  his  opinion  that 
"  the  Americans  are  building  in  the  new  world  the 
lodge  of  humanity,"  and  he  desired  to  write  more, 
for,  said  he,  "  the  people  is  consumed  by  hunger  and 
thirst;  "  but  his  prince  commanded  silence. 

At  Weimar,  in  1779,  Herder,  the  first  who  vindi- 
cated for  the  songs  of  the  people  their  place  in  the 
annals  of  human  culture,  published  these  words : 
"  The  boldest,  most  godlike  thoughts  of  the  human 
mind,  the  most  beaiitiful  and  greatest  works,  have 
been  perfected  in  repubhcs ;  not  only  in  antiquity, 
but  in  medieval  and  more  modern  times,  the  best 
history,  the  best  philosophy  of  humanity  and  govern- 
ment, is  always  republican;  and  ihe  republic  exerts 
its  influence,  not  by  direct  intervention,  but  medi- 
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CHAP,  ately  by  ite  mere  existence."     The  United  States, 
w^  with  its  mountain  ranges,  rivers,  and  chains  of  lakes 
in  the  temperate  zone,  seemed  to  him  shaped  by 
nature  for  a  new  civilization.^ 

Of  the  poets  of  Germany,  the  veteran  Klopstock 
beheld  in  the  American  war  the  inspiration  of  hu- 
manity and  the  dawn  of  an  approaching  great  day. 
He  loved  the  terrible  spirit  which  emboldens  the 
peoples  to  grow  conscious  of  their  power.  With 
proud  joy  he  calls  to  mind  that,  among  the  citizens 
of  the  young  republic,  there  were  many  Germans, 
who  gloriously  fulfilled  their  duty  in  the  war  of 
freedom.  "  By  the  rivers  of  America,"  he  wrote, 
"Hght  beams  forth  to  the  nations,  and  in  part  from 
Germans."  ^ 

Less  enthusiastic,  but  not  less  consistent,  waa 
Goethe.  Of  plebeian  descent,  by  birth  a  republican, 
bom  like  Luther  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  educated 
like  Leihnita  in  the  central  university  of  Saxony, 
when  seven  years  old  he  and  his  father's  house  were 
partisans  of  Frederic,  and  rejoiced  in  his  victories 
as  the  victories  of  the  German  nation.^  In  early 
youth  he,  like  those  around  him,  was  interested  in 
the  struggles  of  Corsica ;  gave  the  cry  of  "  Long  live 
Paoh ; "  *  and  his  heart  was  drawn  towards  the  patriot 
in  exile."  The  ideas  of  popular  liberty  which  filled 
his  mind  led  him,  in  his  twenty-second  year^  or  soon 

'  Herder,  quoted  in  Kaat,  iv.  "  Goethe,  Aus  meinem  Leben, 

173.  Werke,  xx.  51. 

"  Klopstock's   Oden,    Sie    und  *  Compare    extract    from    the 

nicht  wir,  An  Amerika's  Striime,  manuscript  of  Die  Mitschuldigen, 

&c. ,  &c.     Compare  Der  Freiheits-  in  Hempel's  ed. ,  viii.  42. 

krieg,  Der  Fiirst  nud  sein  Kehs-  ^  Goethe,   xxii.    321_,    and    in 

welb,  and  Der  jelzige  Krieg;  i.e.,  Stella,  act  iii.,  Goethe,  ix.  3i3. 

the  war  of  1778-1782.  "  Miiller's  Unterhaltungen  mi( 
Goethe,  18. 
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after,*  to  select  the  theme  for  his  first  tragedy  from  chap. 
the  liindred  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Netherlands.  — . — ■ 
But  the  interest  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved 
became  far  more  hvely  when,  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  world/  a  whole  people  showed  signs  that  it 
would  make  itself  free.  He  classed  the  Boston 
tea-party  of  1773  among  the  prodigious  events 
which  stamp  themselves  most  deeply  on  the  mind 
of  chUdhood.*  -  Likj  everybody  around  him  he 
wished  the  Americans  success,  and  the  names  of 
Frankhn  and  Washington  shone  and  sparkled  in  his 
heaven  of  pohtics  and  war.*  When  to  all  this  was 
added  reform  in  Trance,  he  and  the  youth  of  Ger- 
many promised  themselves  and  all  their  fellow-men 
a  beautiful  and  even  a  glorious  future.^  The  thought 
of  emigrating  to  America  passed  placidly  over  his 
imagination,  leaving  no  more  mark  than  the  shadow 
of  a  flying  cloud  as  it  sweeps  over  a  flower-garden. 

The  sale  of  Hessian  soldiers  for  foreign  money  called 
from  him  words  of  disdain ;  ^  but  his  reproof  of  the 
young  Germans  who  volunteered  to  fight  for  the 
American  cause,  and  then  from  faint-heartedness  drew 
back,  did  not  go  beyond  a  smile  at  the  contrast 
between  their  zeal  and  their  deeds.'  He  congratulated 
America  that  it  was  not  forced  to  bear  up  the  tra- 
ditions of  feudalism/  and,  writing  or  conversing, 
used  only  friendly  words  of  the  United  States,  as  "  a 
noble  country."  "  During  all  his  life  coming  in  contact 
with  events  that  were  changing  the  world,  he  painted 

'  Strehlke's  Vorbeinerkimg    in  '  Goetlie's  Werkc,  ed.  Hempel, 

Hempel's  Goethe,  vii.  5.  viii.  205. 

'  Goethe,  sni.  321.  '  Goethe's  Werke,  vii.  42;  note 

'  Goethe's Briefe,iii.  1420,1421.  m  Hempel's  ed.,  yiii.  42. 

'  Goethe's  Werke,  xxii.  321.  »  Goethe,  Hempel's ed.,iii.  264. 

=  Ibid.  '  Ibid.,349,3S0;Miiller,25,31. 
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CHAP,  them  to  his  mind  in  their  order  and  connection.^ 
—J—'  Just  before  the  French  revolution  of  1830,  he  published 
his  opinion  that  the  desire  for  self-government,  which 
had  succeeded  so  well  in  the  colonies  of  North  Amer- 
ica, was  sustaining  the  battle  in  Europe  without  signs 
of  weariness ;  ^  and,  twenty  years  before  the  move- 
ments of  1848,  he  foretold  with  passionless  serenity 
that,  as  certainly  as  the  Americans  had  thrown  the  tea- 
chests  into  the  sea,  so  certainly  it  would  come  to  a 
breach  in  Germany,  if  there  should  be  no  reconcihation 
between  monarchy  and  freedom.^ 

SchiUer  was  a  native  of  the  part  of  Germany  most 
inclined  to  idealism ;  in  mediseval  days  the  stronghold 
of  German  liberty ;  renowned  for  its  numerous  free 
cities,  the  distribution  of  land  among  small  freehold- 
ers, the  total  absence  of  great  landed  proprietaries, 
the  comparative  extinction  of  the  old  nobility.  Equally 
in  his  hours  of  reflection  and  in  his  hours  of  inspira- 
tion, his  sentiments  were  such  as  became  the  poet  of 
the  German  nation,  enlightened  by  the  ideas  of  Kant. 
The  victory  which  his  countrymen  won  against  the 
Vatican  and  against  error  for  the  freedom  of  reason 
was,  as  he  wrote,  a  victory  for  all  nations  and  for 
endless  time.  He  was  ever  ready  to  clasp  the  mill- 
ions of  his  fellow-men  in  his  embrace,  to  give  a  salu- 
tation to  the  whole  world ;  and  he  glowed  with 
indignation  at  princes  who  met  the  expenses  of  prof- 
ligacy by  selling  their  subjects  to  war  against  the 
rights  of  mankind. 

It  is  known  from  the  writings  of  Niebnhr  that  the 
political  ideas  which  in  his  youth  most  swayed  the 
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mind  of  Germany  grew  out  of  its  fellow-feeling  with  ciup, 

the  United  States  in  their  struggle  for  independence.  ■ — , — ■ 
The  truest  and  best  representatives  of  German  intelli- 
gence, from  every  part  of  the  land,  joined  in  a  chorus 
to  welcome  them  to  their  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 
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THE   RELATIONS   OF  THE   TWO   NEW  POWERS. 

1778. 

The  negotiations  of  Great  Britain  with  the  petty 
princes,  who  transferred  the  service  of  their  subjects 
■  for  money,  have  been  fully  related.  Duke  Ernest  of 
Saxony,  cultivated  by  travel  in  Holland,  England, 
and  Prance,  ruled  his  principality  of  Sase-Gotha  and 
Altenburg  with  wisdom  and  justice.  By  frugality 
and  simplicity  in  his  court,  he  restored  the  disordered 
finances  of  his  duchy,  and  provided  for  great  public 
works  and  for  science.  Though  the  king  of  England 
was  his  near  relation,  he  put  aside  the  offers  of  enor- 
mous subsidies  for  troops  to  be  employed  in  America.^ 
"When,  ten  years  later,  he  was  ready  to  risk  his  life 
and  independence  in  the  defence  of  the  unity  and 
the  liberties  of  Germany,  these  are  the  words  in 
which  he  cheered  on  his  dearest  friend  to  aid  in 
curbing  the  ambition  of  Austria :  "  All  hope  for  our 
freedom  and  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  is 

'  Hans  von  Thiimrael,  Histo-  KenntnissdesHerzogthumsAlten- 
riaclie,  statistisehe,  geographiache,  burg,  1618, 4to.  Manuscript  lettet 
uiid  topographisohe  Bcitrage  zur    of  Freiherr  von  Seebach; 
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not  lost.  Right  and  equity  are  on  our  side,  and  the  chap. 
wise  Providence,  according  to  my  idea  of  it,  caimot  ■ — . — ' 
approve,  cannot  support,  perjury  and  the  suppression 
of  all  rights  of  citizens  and  of  states.  Of  this  prin- 
ciple the  example  of  America  is  the  eloquent  proof. 
England  met  with  her  deserts.  It  was  necessary  that 
her  pride  should  be  bowed,  and  that  oppressed  inno- 
cence should  carry  off  the  victory.  Time  cannot 
outlaw  the  rights  of  mankind,"  ^ 

The  friend  to  whom  these  words  were  addressed 
was  the  brave,  warm-hearted  Charles  Augustus  of 
Sase-Weimar,  who,  in  1776,  being  then  of  only  nine- 
teen yeara,  refused  a  request  for  leave  to  open  re- 
cruiting offices  at  Ilmenau  and  Jena  for  the  English 
service,^  but  consented  to  the  delivery  of  vagabonds 
and  convicts.^  When,  in  the  last  days  of  November, 
1777,  the  Prince  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  as  the  go- 
between  of  the  British  ministry,  made  unlimited 
ofEers  of  subsidies  for  some  of  his  battalions,  the 
patriot  prince  called  his  ministers  to  a  conference, 
and,  supported  by  the  unanimous  advice  of  those 
present,  on  the  third  of  December,  he .  answered : 
"  There  are,  in  general,  many  weighty  reasons  why 
I  cannot  yield  ray  consent  to  deliver  troops  into  for- 
eign service  and  pay;"  and  it  is  minuted  on  the 
draft  that  "  Serenissimus  himself  took  charge  of 
■  the  letter."  * 


'  Extract  of  a  letter  o£  Ernst,  '  Wangenheiin  to  the  duke,  22 

Hersog  zu  Sa^hsen,  an  den  Herzog  May,  1776. 

zu  Wwmar,  Gotha,  24Feli.,1785.  »  Factum  d.   !2  Juni.     Signed 

Communieatedtomeby  Dr.  Burk-  von  Fritaoh. 

hardt,  iu  charge  of  the  archives  at  '  My  Mend,  the  late  Baron  von 

Weimar.     A  part  of  the  letter  has  Wafedorf ,  gave  me  eopiea  of  the 

heen   already  printed  in  Eanke's  letter  of  Count  Schaumbut^-Lippe 

Die  deutschen  Miichte,  i.  218.  to  the   duke,  26  Nov.,  1777;  the 
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The  signature  of  Goethe,  the  youngest  minister  of 
'  Weimar,  is  ■wanting  to  the  draft,  for  he  was  absent 
on  a  winter  trip  to  the  Hartz  Mountains ;  but  that 
his  heart  was  with  his  colleagues  appears  from  hia 
writing  simultaneously  from  Goslar:  "How  ara  I 
again  brought  to  love  that  class  (S  men  which  is 
called  the  lower  class,  but  which  assuredly  for  God 
is  the  highest !  In  them  moderation,  contentment, 
straightforwardness,  patience,  endurance,  aU  the  vir- 
tues, meet  together."  ^ 

In  like  manner,  when,  in  1775,  an  overture  from 
England  reached  Frederic  Augustus,  the  young  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  Count  Saclien,  his  minister,  promptly 
reported  his  decision :  "  The  thoughts  of  sending  a 
part  of  his  army  to  the  remote  countries  of  the  New 
"World  touch  too  nearly  his  paternal  tenderness  for 
his  subjects,  and  seem  to  be  too  much  in  contrast 
with  tlie  rules  of  a  healthy  policy."^ 

Did  the  future  bring  honor  to  the  houses  of  the 
princes  who  refused  to  fight  against  America  ?  or  to 
those  who  sold  their  subjects  to  destroy  tlie  freedom 
of  the  New  World  ?  Every  dynasty  which  furnished 
troops  to  England  has  ceased  to  reign,  except  one, 
which  has  now  for  its  sole  representative  an  aged  and 
childless  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  three  Saxon 
families  remain ;  and  in  their  states  local  self-govern- 
ment has  continually  increased,  and  the  wisdom  and 

minute  of  the  consultation  of  the  Frederfc  toMaltzan,  7  Dec,  1775, 

duke  with  his  mmistera;  the  an-  and  Finkenstein  and  Herzbet^  ad 

flwerof  Carl  August,  3  Dec,  1777,  mandatum,  3   Feh.,    1776.       "I) 

and  also  of  the  earlier  papers.  me  revient  au  reste  k  oe  sujet,  que 

1  Goethe's  letters,  4  Dec,  1777.  la  cour  de  Londrea  a  aussi  fait 

<  Communicated  from  the  ar-  faire  k  Dresde  line  ouverture  pr6- 

ehives  at  Dresden  by  the  minister  alahle  relative  k  one  Beiahlshle  n&- 

Baron  voa  Friesen,  confirmed  by  goeiation." 
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the  will  of  the  inhahitants  been  consiilted  and  re-  ( 
spected.     In  Saxe- Weimar,  the  collision  predicted  for  - 
G-ermany  by  Goethe,  between  monarchy  and  popular 
freedom,  was  avoided  by  the  wisdom  of  its  adminis- 
tration. 

Nor  is  the  different  fate  of  the  princes  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  accident.  The  same  infidelity  to  duty  which 
induced  some  of  them  to  support  their  vices  by  traffic 
in  their  subjects  colored  their  career,  and  brought 
them  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  eternal  Provi- 
dence. 

The  prince  who,  next  to  Joseph  of  Austria,  gov- 
erned at  that  time  the  largest  number  of  men  hav- 
ing the  German  for  their  mother  tongue,  was  Frederic 
of  Prussia,  then  the  only  king  in  Germany.  He  united 
in  himself  the  quahties  of  a  great  regent.  Superior 
to  personal  and  dynastic  influences,  he  lived  with  and 
for  the  people.  Free  from  prejudice,  he  saw  things 
as  they  were.  His  prudence  measured  his  strength 
correctly,  and  he  never  risked  extreme  danger  but 
for  a  necessary  object.  He  possessed  the  inventive 
faculty  which  creates  resources.  He  had  the  strong 
will  that  executes  with  energy,  swiftly,  and  at  the 
right  time.  He  had  also  the  truest  test  of  greatness, 
moderation. 

The  people  bore  him  no  grudge  on  account  of  the 
distribution  of  employments;  for  he  never  yielded 
the  smallest  fraction  of  political  power  to  the  class  of 
nobles,  was  frugal  in  rewarding  their  service,  and 
exacted  of  them  the  fulfilment  of  duty  as  unsparingly 
as  he  exacted  it  from  himself.  From  an  unhappy 
defect  in  his  education,  he  never  acquired  a  mastery 
of  the  German  tongue,  and  slighted  German  men  of 
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CHAP,  letters ;  but  they  magnanimously  forgave  his  neglect, 

■ ., ■  acted  as  his  allies,  and  heralded  his  greatness. 

Hardships  had  shattered  his  constitution.  He  was 
old  and  broken ;  had  outlived  friends,  of  whom  the 
dearest  had  fallen  near  him  in  battle ;  had  lost  all 
enjoyment  in  miasic,  in  building,  in  the  arts,  but  not 
the  keen  sense  of  duty.  The  thought  of  his  cam- 
paigns gave  him  no  pleasure,  their  marvellously 
triumphant  result  no  pride :  he  remembered  them 
with  awe,  and  even  with  horror ;  like  one  who  has 
sailed  through  a  long  relentless  whirlwind  in  mid- 
ocean,  just  escaping  shipwreck.  No  one  of  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe  was  heartily  his  ally.  Russia  will  soon 
leave  him  for  Austria.  His  great  deeds  become  to 
him  so  many  anxieties ;  he  dreads  the  want  of  per- 
petuity to  his  system,  which  meets  with  persistent 
and  deadly  enmity.  He  seeks  rest ;  and  strong  and 
xmavoldable  antagonisms  allow  his  wasted  strength  no 
repose.  He  ia  childless  and  alone ;  his  nephew,  who 
will  be  his  successor,  neglects  him,'  and  follows  other 
counsels ;  his  own  brother  hopes  and  prays  to  heaven 
that  the  king's  days  may  not  be  prolonged.^  Worn 
by  imparaheled  labor  and  years,  he  strikes  against 
obstacles  on  all  sides  in  seeking  to  give  a  sure  life  to 
his  kingdom ;  and  his  consummate  prudence  teaches 
him  that  he  must  still  dare  and  suffer  and  go  on.  He 
must  maintain  Protestant  and  intellectnal  liberty,  and 

'  "Domestic  events  likewise  tor-  Val,    Berlin,  23    Oct.,   1775,  in 

meut  him;  his  suooesaor  feeling  Malmesbury  Papers,  eecoiid  cd., 

that,   according  to  the  course  of  i.  118. 

natare,  hesoonmustbeoomeking,  '  Joseph  to  Kaunitz,  Brussels, 
begins  to  anticipate  himself,  and  24  July,  1781,  in  Joseph  II.,  Leo- 
treats  his  uncle  ■with  less  respect  poldn.,und  Kaunitz.     Herausge- 
and  deference  than  he  did  for-  geben  von.  Beer,  97. 
merly."    Harris  to  Daniel  De  la 
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the  liberty  of  Germany,  against  Austria,  whicli  uses  chap. 
the  imperial  crown  only  for  its  advantage  as  a  foreign  ■ — . — ■ 
power,  and  with  relentless  perseverance  aims  at  the 
destruction  of  his  realm. 

The  impartiality  of  Frederic  extended  to  the 
forms  of  government.  The  most  perfect  he  held  to 
be  that  of  a  well-administered  monarchy,  "  But 
then,"  he  added,  "  kingdoms  are  subjected  to  the 
caprice  of  a  single  man  whose  successors  will  have  no 
common  character.  A  good-for-nothing  prince  suc- 
ceeds an  ambitious  one ;  then  follows  a  devotee ; 
then  a  warrior ;  then  a  scholar ;  then,  it  may  be,  a 
voluptuary:  and  the  genius  of  the  nation,  diverted 
by  the  variety  of  objects,  assumes  no  fixed  character. 
But  republics  fulfil  more  promptly  the  design  of 
their  institution,  and  hold  out  better ;  for  good  kings 
die,  but  wise  laws  are  immortal.  There  is  unity  in  the 
end  which  republics  propose,  and  in  the  means  which 
they  employ ;  and  they  therefore  almost  never  miss 
their  aim." '  The  republic  which  arose  in  America 
encountered  no  unfavorable  prejudice  in  his  mind. 

The  relations  of  Frederic  to  England  and  to  France 
changed  with  the  changing  character  of  their  govern- 
ments. Towards  the  former,  a  Protestant  power,  he, 
as  the  head  of  the  chief  Protestant  power  on  the  con- 
tinent, naturally  leaned.  Against  France,  whose 
dissolute  king  made  himself  the  champion  of  super- 
stition, he  had  fought  for  seven  years  ;  but,  with  the 
France  which  protected  the  United  States,  he  had 
a  common  feeling.  Liberal  English  statesmen  com- 
manded his  good-will ;  but  he  detested  the  pohcy  of 

5  Fr^dirio  le  Grand,  i. 
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CHAP.  Bute  and  of  North :  so  that  for  him  and  the  United 

•—J-'  States  there  were  in  England  the  same  friends  and 
the  same  enemies. 

17  74.  In  November,  1774,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  British  colonies  would  rather  be  buried  under  the 
rmns  of  their  settlements  than  submit  to  the  yoke  of 
the  mother  country.  Maltaan,  his  minister  in  Lon- 
don, yielded  to  surrounding  influences,  and  in  Eebru- 

17  76.  ary,  1775,  wishing  to  pave  the  way  for  an  alliance, 
between  the  two  powers,  wrote  :  "  The  smallest 
attention  would  flatter  the  ministry  beyond  all  ex- 
pression." *'  What  motive  have  I,"  answered  Fred- 
eric, "  to  flatter  Lord  North  ?  I  see  none :  the  love 
I  bear  my  people  imposes  on  me  no  necessity  to  seek 
the  alliance  of  England."  '  He  was  astonished  at 
the  apathy  and  gloomy  silence  of  the  British  nation 
on  undertaking  a  war  alike  absurd  and  fraught  with 
hazard.^  "  The  treatment  of  the  colonies,"  he  wrote 
in  September,  "  appears  to  me  to  be  the  first  step 
towards  despotism.  If  in  this  the  king  should  suc- 
ceed, he  wUl  by  and  by  attempt  to  impose  his  own 
will  upon  the  mother  country."  ^ 

In  October,  1775,  the  British  minister  at  Berlin 
reported  of  the  Prussian  king ;  "  His  ill  state  of 
health  threatens  him  with  a  speedy  dissolution."  *  It 
was  while  face  to  face  with  death  that  Frederic  wrote 
of  the  August  proclamation  of  George  the  Third : 
"  It  seems  to  me  very  hard  to  proclaim  as  rebels  free 
subjects  who  only  defend  their  privileges  against  the 

'  Frederic  to  Maltzan,  27  Feb.,  *  Harris  to  Suffolk,  7  and  17 

1776.  Oct.,  and  21  Nov.,  1775.     Harris 

'  Ibid.,  17  July,  1775.  to  De  la  Val,  at  Copenhagen,  23 

»  Ibid.,  11  Sept.,  1775,  aad  com-  Oct.,  1775,  in Malmesbury  Papers, 

pare  14  Aug.,  1775.  i.  116-118. 
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despotism  of  a  mimstry." '  While  still  but  half  chap. 
recovered  from  a  long,  painfiil,  and  complicated  sick-  — J^ 
ness,  he  explained  the  processes  of  his  mind  when  17  7  5. 
ottiers  thought  him  dying  :  "  The  more  I  reflect  on 
the  measures  of  the  British  government,  the  more 
they  appear  to  me  arbitrary  and  despotic.  The  Brit- 
ish constitution  itself  seems  to  authorize  resistance. 
That  the  court  has  provoked  its  colonies  to  withstand 
its  measures,  nobody  can  doubt.  It  invents  new 
taxes ;  it  wishes  by  its  own  authority  to  impose  them 
on  its  colonies  in  manifest  breach  of  their  privileges : 
the  colonies  do  not  refuse  their  former  taxes,  and 
demand  only  with  regard  to  new  ones  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  England ;  but  the  govern- 
ment wUl  not  accord  to  them  the  right  to  tax  them- 
selves. This  is,  in  short,  the  whole  history  of  these 
disturbances. 

"  During  my  Olness,  in  which  I  have  passed  many 
moments  doing  nothing,  these  are  the  ideas  that  occu- 
pied my  mind  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  could 
not  escape  any  reasonable  EngHshman  who  is  naturally 
much  more  interested  than  I.  Everything  which  is 
taking  place  in  America  can  be  to  me  very  indifferent 
in  the  main  ;  and  I  have  no  cause  to  embarrass  myself 
either  about  the  form  of  government  that  wUI  be 
established  there,  or  the  degree  of  influence  of  the 
party  of  Bute  in  the  mother  country.  But  every 
patriotic  Englishman  must  deplore  the  turn  which  the 
affairs  of  his  country  are  taking  under  the  present 
administration,  and  the  odious  perspective  which  it 
opens  before  him."  ^ 
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CHAP.  "  The  court  carries  its  point  against  all  principles 
—^  of  true  patriotism,  and  treads  under  foot  the  rules  of 
in^-  sound  policy." '  "  If  I  had  a  voice  in  the  British 
cabinet,  I  should  take  advantage  of  the  good  dis- 
position of  the  colonies  to  reconcile  myseU  with 
them,"^  "In  order  to  interest  the  nation  in  this 
war,  the  British  court  will,  it  is  true,  offer  conditions 
of  reconciliation ;  but  it  wiU  make  them  so  burden- 
some that  the  colonies  wUl  never  be  able  to  accept 
them."^  "The  issue  of  this  contest  cannot  fail  to 
make  an  epoch  in  British  annals,"* 

"  The  great  question  is  always  whether  the  colo- 
nies will  not  find  means  to  separate  entirely  from  the 
mother  country  and  form  a  free  republic.  The  exam- 
ples of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Switzerland  make  me 
at  least  presume  that  this  is  not  impossible.  It  ia 
very  certain  that  nearly  all  Europe  takes  the  part 
of  the  colonies  and  defends  their  cause,  while  that  of 
the  court  finds  neither  favor  nor  aid.  Persons  who 
have  lately  been  in  England,  and  with  whom  I  have 
spoken,  malte  no  secret  with  me,  that  the  higher 
classes  of  the  nation  are  no  longer  so  enthusiastic 
for  their  liberty.  From  aU  that  I  have  learned,  it 
appears  that  the  ancient  British  spirit  is  almost 
totally  eclipsed."^  When  the  ministry  confessed  its 
inability  to  reduce  the  colonies  except  by  the  sub- 
vention of  foreign  troops,  he  wrote :  "  The  impru- 
dence of  Lord  North  shows  itself  in  the  clearest 
light;  and  surely  he  ought  not  to  be  at  his  ease, 
when  he  considers  that  it  is  he  who  has  plunged 

'  Frederic  to  Maltzan,  27  Not.,  •  Frederic  to  Maltzan,  80  Nov., 

1775.  1775. 

'  :n)id.,  30  Nov.,  1775.  >  Ibid.,  18  Deo.,  1775. 
'  Ibid.,  7  Dee.,  1775. 
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his  country  into   this  abyss  of    embarrassment  and  cha.p. 
difficulties."  ^  — , — ■ 

No  prince  could  be  farther  than  Frederic  from  17  7  5. 
romantic  attempts  to  rescue  from  oppression  foreign 
colonies  that  were  beyond  his  reach.  In  his  cabinet 
papers  for  several  years,  relating  to  England,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  Russia,  and  other  powers,  I  have 
found  no  letter  or  part  of  a  letter  in  which  he 
allowed  the  interest  of  his  kingdom  to  suffer  from 
personal  pique,  or  passion,  or  dynastic  influences. 
His  cares  are  for  the  country  which  he  ratlier  serves 
than  rules.  He  sees  and  exactly  measures  its  weak- 
ness as  well  as  its  strength ;  he  cares  for  every  one 
of  its  disconnected  parts,  and  gathers  them  all  under 
his  wings.  But  he  connects  his  policy  with  the 
movement  of  the  world  towards  light  and  reason, 
the  ameHoration  of  domestic  and  international  law. 

When  in  May,  1776,  the  Prussian  minister  in  17  76. 
London  offered  to  submit  a  plan  for  a  direct  com- 
merce with  America,  so  as  to  open  a  sale  for  Silesian 
cloths,  and  at  the  same  time  to  procure  American 
products  at  the  cheapest  rate,^  Frederic  answered: 
"  The  plan  appears  to  me  very  problematical.  With- 
out a  fleet,  how  could  I  cause  such  a  commerce  to  be 
respected ? " *  "I  shall  never  be  able  to  form  a  navy 
strong  enough  to  protect  it."* 

In  September,  he  received  from  his  minister  in 
London "  a  French  version  of  the  American  dec- 
laration of  independence.     He   had   predicted   tiiat 

•  Frederic  to  Maltzan,  i  Jan.,  '  Frederic  to  Maltaaa,   1  July, 

1776.  1776. 

'  MaJtzan  to  Frederic,  21  May,  '  Maltzan  to  Frederic,  20  Aug., 

1776.  1776.     Frederic  to  Maltzan,  Pota- 

"  Frederic  to  Maltzan,  3  June,  dam,  2  Sept.,  1778. 
1776. 
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CHAP,  measure  when  first  informed  that  the  mother  coim- 
•^-^—j  try  sought  the  aid  o£  foreign  troops  to  reduce  her 
17  76.  colonies;^  and  now,  as  the  British  had  not  had 
decisive  success  in  arms,  the  declaration  was  to  him 
a  clear  indication  that  the  colonies  could  not  be  sub- 
jugated. He  had  heard  of  the  death-bed  remark  of 
Hume,  that  the  success  of  the  court  would  bring  to 
England  the  loss  of  her  liberties.^  "  If,  under  such 
circumstances,"  he  continued,  "  the  nation  should 
suffer  the  faction  of  Bute  and  the  tories  to  infringe 
with  impunity  the  form  of  their  government,  they 
certainly  merit  no  longer  the  name  of  free  Britons."  * 
With  a  commercial  agent,  sent  in  the  followuig 
November  by  SUas  Deaue,  he  declined  to  treat ;  for 
he  saw  endless  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing 
a  direct  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
Prussia :  but  he  consented  to  an  exchange  of  com- 
modities through  the  ports  of  Brittany.* 

That  Prance  and  Spain  would  be  drawn  into  the 
war,  he  from  the  first  foretold,  yet  not  without  mis- 
givings as  to  the  effect  on  themselves."  "  France," 
said  he,  on  the  day  on  which  congress  in  committee 
decided  for  independence,  "  France  resembles  a  sick 
man  who  is  just  rising  from  a  grievous  malady  and 
yet  assumes  the  air  of  robust  health."'^  "In  the 
ruinous  condition  of  its  finances,  a  war  would  cer- 
tainly bring  bankruptcy  in  its  train."  ^ 

'  Frederic  to  Maltzan,  23  Oct.,     barg,  2  Dec,  1776.     Frederic  to 

1775.  Goltz,  2Dec.,  1776. 

'  Maltzan  to  Frederic,  6  Sept.,         '  Frederic  to  Goltz,  4  Mareh,  3 

1776.  April,  11  June,  20  June,  1  July, 
»  Frederic  to  MaltKan,  10  Oct. ,    23  April,  1778. 

1773.  '  Frederic  to   Sandoz  EoUin,  1 

*  Schulenburg   to  Frederic,  30     July.  1778, 
Nov.,  1776.    Frederic  to  Schulen-         '  Frederic  to  Maltzan,  8  April, 
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Meantime  the  liberties  of  Germany,  not  less  than  chap. 
those  of  the  United  States,  were  endangered ;  and  the  ■ — , — . 
political  question  of  the  day  assumed  the  largest  pro-  1 7  7  6. 
portions.     In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  childless 
elector  of  Bavaria,  Joseph  of  Austria  was  prepared, 
under  the  false  pretext  of  a  right  of  inheritance,  to 
appropriate  a  large  part  of  that  electorate.     To  pre- 
vent 80  fatal  a  measure,  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  the 
last  months  of  1776,  began  to  draw  near  to  France, 
which  was  one  of  the  guarantees  of  the  peace  of 
"Westphalia,'- 

His  desire  for  a  "  good  understanding  "  with  that 
power  ^  was  cordially  reciprocated  by  Vergennes.^ 
On  the  advent  of  the  rupture  between  France  and 
England,  he  announced  that  England  should  receive 
no  aid  from  Prussia ;  and  Vergennes  on  his  side  gave 
the  hint  that  France,  if  it  should  become  involved  in 
the  conflict,  would  confine  itseU  to  a  maritime  war.* 

The  year  1777  opened  with  nearer  approaches  be-  1 7  7  7. 
tween  the  courts  of  Potsdam  and  Versailles.^  Fred- 
eric, while  "  he  never  ceased  to  be  on  his  guard  on 
every  side,  and  held  himself  prepared  for  every 
event,"  ^  on  the  seventh  of  January  instructed  his 
minister  more  definitely:  "'Should  France  begin 
war,  she  may  be  sure  that  I  will  do  everything 
in  the  world  to  preserve  peace  "  on  the  continent, 
"Convince  the  ministry  at  Versailles  of  this;  and 

177S.    Compare  Frankenstein  and  *  Goltz  to  Frederic,  26  Dec, 

Herzberg  ad  raandatmn  to  Goltz,  1776. 

28  Sept.,  1776.  '  Fredeiio    to    Golta,    2  Jan., 

'  Frederic  to   Gioltz,   14   Nov.,  1777,   and   Goltz  to   Frederic,   2 

1T76.  Jan,,  1777. 

»  Ibid.,  9  Dee.,  1776.  «  Frederic   to   Goltz,   30  Jan., 

»  Goltz  to  Frederic,  22    Dec.,  1777. 
-1778. 
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add  that  France  will  not  find  me  in  her  way,  nor 
have  any  reason  to  complain  o£  my  policy,'"  "I 
■  guarantee  to  you  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty,"  was  the  answer  of  Mau- 
repas.^ . 

On  the  fourteenth  of  February,  1777,  the  Amer- 
ican commissioners  at  Paris  transmitted  to  Frederic 
a  copy  of  the  declaration,  of  independence,  and  of 
the  articles  of  American  confederation,  with  the 
formal  expression  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain  his  friendship,  and  to  establish  a  mut- 
ually beneficial  free  commerce  between  their  distant 
countries.  The  great  king  received  from  Pranklin  with 
unmingled  satisfaction  the  manifesto  of  the  republic 
and  its  first  essay  at  a  constitution.  The  victories 
of  Washington  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  had  already 
proved  to  him  that  the  colonies  were  become  a  nation. 
He  supported  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  their  fullest 
extent ;  and,  when  England  began  to  issue  letters  of 
marque,  be  stigmatized  privateers  as  "  pirates  of  the 
sea."'  But,  as  to  a  direct  commerce,  he  could  only 
answer  as  before :  "  I  am  without  a  navy ;  having 
no  armed  ships  to  protect  trade,  the  direct  commerce 
conid  be  conducted  only  under  the  flag  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  England  respects  that  flag  no  longer.  St. 
Eustatius  is  watched  by  at  least  ninety  English  cruis- 
ers. Under  more  favorable  circumstances,  our  linens 
of  Silesia,  our  woollens  and  other  manufactures,  might 
find  a  new  market."  But,  while  he  postponed  nego- 
tiations, he,  who  was  accustomed  to  utter  his  com- 


'  Frederia    to   Goltz,    7    Jan.,         '  Goltz   to   Frederic,   30  Jan., 
1777.  1777. 

'  Frederic  to  Goltz,  24  Feb.,  1777. 
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i  tersely  and  not  to  repeat  Itis  words,  charged  chap. 
his  minister,^  thrice  over  .in  the  same  rescript,  to  say  ■ — , — ■ 
ajid  do  nothing  that  could  offend  or  wound  the  Amer-  i  ^  t  t. 
lean  people.    . 

In  the  remaining  years  of  the  war,  some  one  of 
the  American  agents  would  ever  and  anon  renew  the 
same  proposition ;  but  he  always  in  gentle  words 
turned  aside  the  request  which  interfered  with  his 
nearer  duty  to  Prussia. 

I  have  already  related  the  visit  of  Arthur  Lee  to 
Berlin.  The  rash  man,  who  was  then  British  envoy 
to  Prussia,  attempted  to  throw  upon  the  officiousness 
of  a  servant  the  blame  of  having  stolen  the  Amer- 
ican papers,  which  he  himself  received  and  read.^ 
Against  the  rules  of  the  court,  he  hurried  to  Pots- 
dam :  the  king  refused  to  see  him ;  and  a  scornful 
cabinet  order,  in  his  own  handwriting,  stiU  preserves 
his  judgment  upon  Elliott:  "It  is  a  case  of  public 
theft,  and  he  should  he  forbidden  the  court ;  but  I 
will  not  push  matters  with  rigor."  And  to  his  min- 
ister in  London  the  king  wrote :  "  Oh,  the  worthy 
pupil  of  Bute !  In  truth,  the  Enghsh  ought  to  blush 
for  shame  at  sending  such  ministers  to  foreign  courts."  ^ 

Whoever  wiU  understand  the  penetrating  sagacity 
of  the  statesmen  of  Prance  in  the  eighteenth  centiuy 
must  search  the  records  of  their  diplomacy :  the  vigor 
of  the  British  pohtical  mind  must  be  studied  in  the 
debates  in  parliament ;  at  the  courts  of  foreign 
powers,  England  in  those  days  did  not  feel  the  need 
of  employing  able  men. 

^  Frederic  to  Schulenbui^,  12  '  Letters  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
March,  1777.  on  Silesia,  258. 

"  Frederic  to  Maltzan,  30  June,  1777. 
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CHAP.  The  people  of  that  kingdom  cherished  the  fame  of 
■ — , — '  the  Prussian  king  aa  in  some  measure  their  own ;  not 
17  7  7.  aware  how  basely  Bute  had  betrayed  hun,  they  unani- 
mously deaired  the  renewal  of  his  alliance ;  and  the 
ministry  sought  to  open  the  way  for  it  through  his 
envoy  in  London.  Frederic,  in  his  replies,  made  the 
most  frank  avowal  of  his  policy :  "  No  man  is  further 
removed  than  myself  from  having  connections  with 
England."  ^  "  We  will  remain  on  the  footing  on  which 
we  now  are  with  her."  ^  "  France  knows  perfectly  well 
that  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to  apprehend  from  me 
in  case  of  a  war  with  England.  My  indifference  for 
this  latter  power  can  surprise  nobody :  '  a  scalded  cat 
fears  cold  water,'  says  the  proverb  ;  and,  in  fact,  what 
could  be  the  union  to  contract  with  this  crown  after 
the  signal  experience  that  I  have  had  of  its  duplicity  ? 
K  it  would  give  me  all  the  millions  possible,  I  would 
not  furnish  it  two  small  files  of  my  troops  to  serve 
against  the  colonies.  Neither  can  it  expect  from  me 
a  guarantee  of  its  electorate  of  Hanover.  I  know 
by  the  past  too  well  what  the  like  guarantee  has  cost 
me  to  have  any  desire  to  renew  it."  *  "Although  I  was 
then  its  ally,  its  conduct  towards  me  was  that  of  a 
thorough  enemy." 

"Never  in  past  ages,"  he  continued,  some  weeks 
later,  "  has  the  situation  of  England  been  so  critical. 
The  nation  itself  seems  to  me  to  have  degenerated. 
Once  so  proud  and  so  jealous  of  its  liberty,  it  aban- 
dons the  ship  of  state  to  the  caprice  of  its  ministry, 
which  is  without  men  of  talent,"*     "  A  reconciliation 


'  Frederic  to  Maltzan,  24  Feb.,         ^  Frederic  to  Maltzau,  7  April, 
1777.  J777. 

'  Ibid.,  3  March,  1777.  '  Ibid.,  i  Aug.,  1777. 
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■would  be  &e  wisest  policy  for  England ;  and,  because  cha! 
it  would  be  the  wisest  policy,  it  will  not  be  adopted."  ^  — ^ 

"  England  will  make  the  sacrifice  of  thirty-six  mill-  ^  ^  ' 
ion  crowns  for  one  campaign."^  "True,  her  min- 
istry can  find  thirty-six  millions  more  easily  than  I 
a  single  florin."'  "But  the  largest  sums  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  procure  the  sailors  and  recruits  she  needs ; 
the  storm  which  is  forming  between  the  courts  of 
England  and  France  will  burst  forth"*  "not  later 
than  the  next  spring."  "  "  And  a  glance  at  the  sit- 
uation shows  that,  lE  she  continues  to  employ  the 
same  generals,  four  campaigns  will  hardly  be  enough 
to  subjugate  her  colonies."  ^  "  All  good  judges  agree 
with  me  that,  if  the  colonies  remain  united,  the 
mother  country  will  never  subjugate  them."^ 

In  the  interim,  Frederic  wished  the  ministry  to 
know  that  he  had  refused  to  the  American  emissaries 
the  use  of  Embden  as  a  base  for  troubling  British 
navigation.  "  You  have  only  to  declare  to  the  Brit- 
ish government,"  so  he  instructed  his  envoy  in  Lon- 
don, "  that  my  marine  is  nothing  but  a  mercantile 
marine,  of  which  I  know  the  limits  too  well  to  go 
beyond  them."^  "If  the  colonies  shall  sustain  their 
independence,  a  direct  commerce  with  them  will  fol- 
low, of  course."^ 

Having  taken  his  position  towards  England,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  gain  the  aid  of  France  as  well  as  of  Russia 
against  the  annexation  of  Bavaria  to  the  Austrian 


I  Frederic  to  Maltzan,  13  Oct.,        '  Frederic  to  Maltean,  23  Aug., 

77.  1777. 

"  Ibid.,  28  Aug.,  1777.  '  Ibid.,  7  July,  1777. 

"  Ibid. ,  29  Sept. ,  1777.  '  Ibid. ,  19  Julv,  1777. 

*  Ibid.,  19  July,  1777,  86-87.  •  Ibid.,  7  July,  1777. 

6  Ibid.,  4  Sept. ,1777. 
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CHAP,  dominions;  and  in  the  breast  of  the  aged  Maurepas, 
^_,_^  whose  experience  in  office  preceded  the  seven  years' 
17  7  7.  -war,  there  remained  enough  of  the  earlier  French 
traditions  to  render  him  jealous  of  such  an  aggran- 
dizement of  the  old  rival  of  bis  coimtry.  The  vital 
importance  of  the  question  was  understood  at  Pots- 
dam and  at  Vienna.  Kaunitz,  who  made  it  the 
cardinal  point  of  Austrian  policy  to  overthrow  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  looked  upon  the  acquisition  of 
Bavaria  as  the  harbinger  of  success.  When  Joseph 
repaired  to  Paris  to  win  France  for  his  design  through 
the  influence  of  his  sister,  Marie  Antoinette,  the  Prus- 
sian envoy  was  commanded  to  be  watchful,  but  to  be 
silent.  No  sooner  had  the  emperor  retired  than  Fred- 
eric, knowing  that  Maurepas  had  resisted  the  influ- 
ence of  the  queen,  renewed  his  efforts ;  and,  through 
a  confidential  French  agent  sent  to  him  under  the 
pretext  of  attending  the  midsummer  military  re- 
views at  Magdeburg,  the  two  kingdoms  adjusted 
their  foreign  policy,  of  which  the  central  points  lay 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany. 

France,  if  she  would  venture  on  war  with  England, 
needed  security  and  encouragement  from  Frederic 
on  the  side  of  G-ermany,  and  his  aid  to  stop  the  sale 
of  German  troops.^  He  met  the  overture  with  joy, 
and  near  the  end  of  July  wrote  with  his  own  hand : 
"  No ;  certainly  we  have  no  jealousy  of  the  aggran- 
dizement of  France  :  we  even  put  up  prayers  for  her 
prosperity,  provided  her  armies  are  not  found  near 
"Wesel  or  Halberstadt." ^  "You  can  assure  M.  de 
Maurepas,"  so  he  continued  in  August  and  Septem- 

'  SandoE  Bollin  to  Frederic,  24  '  Frederic  to  Goltz,  23  July, 
July,  1777.  1777. 
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ber,  "  that  I  have  no  connection  whatever  with  Eng-  c 
land,  nor  do  I  grudge  to  France  any  advantages  she  ^ 
may  gain  by  the  war  with  the  colonies."  ^     "  Her  first  i 
interest  requires  the  enfeeblement  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  way  to  this  is  to  make  it  lose  its  colonies 
in  America.     The  present  opportunity  is  more  favor- 
able than  ever  before  existed,  and  more  favorable 
than  is  hkely  to  recur  in  three  centuries."^     "The 
independence  of  the  colonies  win  be  worth  to  France 
all  which  the  war  will  cost."  ^ 

As  the  only  way  to  bridle  the  ambition  of  Austria, 
and  to  preserve  the  existence  of  his  own  kingdom  and 
the  liberties  of  Germany,  he  pressed  upon  the  French 
council  an  alliance  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 
"Italy  and  Bavaria,"  he  said,  "would  follow,  and  no 
alliance  would  be  left  to  Austria  except  that  with 
England.*  If  it  does  not  take  place,  troubles  are  at 
hand  to  be  decided  only  by  the  sword."  ^  In  his 
infirm  old  age,  he  felt  his  own  powers  utterly  un- 
equal to  the  renewal  of  such  a  conflict ;  and  he  saw 
no  hope  for  himself,  as  king  of  Prussia,  to  rescue 
Bavaria  and  with  it  Germany  from  absorption  by 
Austria,  except  in  the  good-will  of  France  and 
Russia, 

While  Frederic  was  encouraging  France  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  their 
cause  found  an  efficient  advocate  in  Marie  Antoinette. 
She  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  husband  a  memoir 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Count  de  Maillebois  and 

'  Frederic  to  Goltz,from  Nen-  *  Frederio  to  Goltz,  11  Sept., 
dorf,  31  Aug.,  1777.  1777. 

'  Frederic  to  Goltz,  8  Sept,  '  Ibid.,  2  Oct.,  1777,  aad  6 
1777.  Oct.,  1777. 

'  Ibid,,  16  Oct.,  1777. 
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CHAP.  Count  d'Estaing,^  and  wlijch  severely  censured  the 
.^^^  timid  policy  of  his  ministers  from  the  very  beginning 
^m-  of  the  troubles  in  America.  The  states  of  Etirope, 
it  was  said,  would  judge  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth by  the  manner  in  which  that  prince  will  know 
how  to  avail  himself  of  the  occasion  to  lower  the 
pride  and  presumption  of  a  rival  power.  The  French 
council,  nevertheless,  put  oS  the  day  of  decision. 
Even  so  late  as  the  twenty-third  of  November,  every 
one  of  them,  except  the  minister  of  the  marine  and 
Vergennes,  Maurepas  above  all,  desired  to  avoid  a 
conflict.*  Frederic,  on  his  part,  aU  the  more  con- 
tinued his  admonitions,  through  his  minister  at  Paris, 
that  France  had  now  an  opportunity  which  must  be 
regarded  as  unique ;  that  England  could  from  no 
quarter  obtain  the  troops  which  she  needed;  that 
Denmark  would  be  solicited  in  vain  to  furnish  ships 
of  war  and  mariners;  that  he  himself,  by  refusing 
passage  through  any  part  of  his  dominions  to  the 
recruits  levied  in  Germany,  had  given  pubhc  evi- 
dence of  his  sympathy  with  the  Americans;  that 
France,  if  she  should  go  to  war  with  England,  might 
be  free  from  apprehension  alike  on  the  side  of  Russia 
and  of  Prussia. 

So  when  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne'a 
army  was  received  at  Paris,  and  every  face,  even 
that  of  the  French  king,  showed  signs  of  joy,^ 
Maurepas  prepared  to  yield;  but  first  wished  the 
great  warrior  who  knew  so  well  the  relative  forces  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  and  England  to  express  his 

'  Goltz  to  Frederic,  5  Oct.,  =  Goltz  to  Frederic,  23  Nov., 
1777.  1777. 

»  GolU  to  Frederic, TDec,  1777. 
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judgment  on  the  probable  issues  of  a  war ;  and  Fred-  chap. 
eric,  renewing  assurances  of  his  own  good-will  and  ■ — ^ 
the  non-interference  of  Eussia,    repUed,  "  that   the  ^tt^- 
chances  were  one  hundred  to  one  in  favor  of  great 
.  advantages  to  France  ;  that  the  colonies  would  sustain 
their  independence."  ^ 

Balancing  the  disasters  of'  Burgoyne  with  the  suc- 
cesses of  Howe,  he  wrote :  "  These  triumphs  of  Howe 
are  ephemeral.  The  ministry  would  feel  a  counter- 
blow if  the  English  had  not  degenerated  from  their 
ancient  spirit.  They  may  get  funds,  but  where  will 
they  get  twenty  thousand  men  ?  Neither  Sweden 
nor  Denmark  will  furnish  them ;  and,  as  she  is  at 
variance  with  Holland,  she  will  find  no  assistance 
there.  WiU  England  apply  to  the  small  princes  of 
the  empire  ?  Their  military  force  is  already  too 
much  absorbed.  I  see  no  gate  at  which  she  can 
knock  for  auxiliaries;  and  nothing  remains  to  her 
but  her  electorate  of  Hanover,  exposed  to  be  in- 
vaded by  France,  the  moment  that  she  shall  leave  it 
bare  of  troops."  ^ 

"  England  made  originally  an  awkward  mistake 
in  going  to  war  with  its  colonies ;  then  followed  the 
illusion  of  being  able  to  subjugate  them  by  a  corps 
of  seven  thousand  men ;  next,  the  scattering  its  dif- 
ferent corps,  which  has  caused  the  failure  of  all  its 
enterprises.  I  am  of  Chatham's  opinion,  that  the  ill 
success  of  England  is  due  to  the  ignorance,  rashness, 
and  incapacity  of  its  ministry.  Even  should  there  be 
a  change  in  the  ministry,  the  tones  would  still  retain 

'  Freilerio  to   Goltz,  25  Deo,,        =  Frederic  to  Maltzan,  18  Dec, 
1777.     Compare  Frederic  to  Malt-     17TT. 
aau,  22Dec.,  1777. 

VOL,  X.  8 
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CHAP,  the  ascendency."^  "The  primal  source  of  the  Ae~ 
■ — , — '  cay  of  Britain  is  to  be  sought  in  the  departure  of 
m^■  its  present  gOYemment  in  a  sovereign  degree  from 
the  principles  of  British  history.  All  the  efforts 
of  his  Britannic  majesty  tend  to  despotism.  It  is 
only  to  the  principles  of  the  tories  that  the  present 
■war  with  the  colonies  is  to  be  attributed.  The  re-en- 
forcements which  these  same  ministers  design  to  send 
to  America  will  not  change  the  face  of  affairs ;  and 
independence  will  always  be  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  an  accommodation.  Everything  is  to  be 
expected  from  a  ministry  as  corrupt  as  the  present 
British  ministry.  It  is  entirely  a  slave  to  the  king, 
who  will  make  of  it  whatever  he  pleases.  Without 
patriotism,  it  will  take  no  measures  but  false  ones, 
diametrically  contrary  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
country ;  and  this  wiU  be  the  first  step  towards  the 
decay  which  menaces  the  British  constitution."  ^ 

At  the  same  time  Frederic  expressed  more  freely 
his  sympathy  with  the  United  States.  The  port  of 
Embden  could  not  receive  their  cruisers,  for  the  want 
of  a  fleet  or  a  fort  to  defend  them  from  insult ;  but 
he  offered  them  an  asylum  in  the  Baltic  at  Dantzic. 
He  attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  dissuade  the  prince 
of  Anspach  from  furnishing  troops  to  England ;  and 
he  forbade  the  subsidiary  troops  both  from  Anspach 
and  Hesse  to  pass  through  his  dominions.  The  pro- 
hibition, which  was  made  as  publicly  as  possible,  and 
just  as  the  news  arrived  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
resounded  throughout  Europe ;  and  he  announced  to 
the  Americans  that  it  was  given  "  to  testify  his  good- 
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will  for  them."  '     Every  facility  was  afforded  to  the  chap. 

American  commissioners  to  purchase  and  ship  arms  ■ — ^ 
from  Prussia.     Before  the  end  of  1Y77  he  promised  17  7  7. 
not  to  be  the  last  to  recognise  the  independence  of 
the  United  States ;  ^  and  in  January,  1778,  his  minis-  17  7  8. 
ter,  Schulenburg,  wrote  officially  to  one  of  their  com- 
missioners in  Paris  :  "  The  king  desires  that  your  gen- 
erous efforts  may  be  crowned  with  complete  success. 
He  wUl  not  hesitate  to  recognise  your  independence, 
when  France,  which  is  more  directly  interested  in 
the  event  of  tin's  contest,  shall  have  given  the  ex- 
ample." ^ 

'  Sehulenliiirg  to  Wm.  Lee,  3       '  Schulenburg  to  Arthur  Lee, 
Feb.,  1778.  18  Dec,  1777. 

*  Schulenburgto  Arthur  Lee,  16  Jan., 1778. 
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tiie  british  retreat  trom  pennsylvania. 

Mat-June,  1778. 

CHAP.  The  rescript  of  France,  which  announced  to  the 
v_^  British  ministry  her  acknowledgment  of  American 
17  7  8.  independence,  assumed  as  a  principle  of  public  law 
that  a  nationality  may,  by  its  own  declaration,  speak 
itself  into  being.  The  old  systems  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments were  reversed.  The  British  monarchy, 
which  from  the  days  of  William  of  Orange  had  been 
the  representative  of  toleration  and  liberty,  put  forth 
its  strength  in  behalf  of  unjust  authority;  while 
France  became  the  foster-mother  of  repubhcanism. 
In  one  respect  France  was  more  suited  than  Britaia 
to  lead  the  peoples  of  Europe  in  the  road  to  free- 
dom. On  the  release  of  her  rm:al  population  from 
serfdom,  a  large  part  of  them  retained  rights  to 
the  soil;  and,  though  bowed,  down  under  grievous 
burdens  and  evil  laws,  they  had  a  shelter  and  acres 
from  which  they  could  not  be  evicted.  The  saddest 
defect  in  Eughsh  life  was  the  absence  of  a  class  of 
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small  freeholders,  the   class  which   constituted   the  ^^^^■ 
strength  of  France,  of  the   moat  enlightened  parts  ■ — . — ' 
of  Germany,  and  of  the  states  which  Great  Britain  ^^J/' 
had  formed  by  colonization.     In  England  and  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  though  "  the  property  hy  feudal 
law  was  strictly  in  the  tenant," '   the  feudal  chiefs 
had  taken  to  themselves  in  absolute  ownership  nearly 
all  the  ground  ;  the  landless  people,  dependent  in  the 
rural  districts  on  their    lords,  were  never  certain  of 
their  to-morrow  ;  and  the  government  was  controlled 
by  an  aristocracy  which  had  no  political  check  but  in 
the  crown. 

On  the  fourth  of  May  the  treaties  of  commerce  ». 
and  aUiance  with  Louis  the  Sixteenth  were  unani- 
mously ratified  by  congress,  with  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments of  his  magnanimous  and  disinterested 
conduct,  and  the  "  wish  that  the  friendship  so  hap- 
pily commenced  between  France  and  the  United 
States  might  be  perpetuated."  The  rivalries  of  cen- 
tiu-ies,  in  which  the  Americans  had  been  involved 
only  from  their  dependence  on  England,  were  effaced 
for  ever ;  all  Frenchmen  became  their  friends,  and  the 
king  of  France  was  proclaimed  "  the  protector  of  the 
rights  of  mankind." 

In  Washington's  camp  Lafayette  smiled  as  he 
read,  that  his  government  dated  the  independence 
of  America  from  the  moment  of  its  own  declaration, 
and  said  prophetically  :  "  Therein  lies  a  principle  of 
national  sovereignty  which  one  day  wOl  be  recalled 
to  them  at  home."  On  the  sixth  the  alliance  was  o. 
celebrated  at  Valley  Forge.  After  a  salute  of  thir- 
teen cannon  and  a  ruunuig  fire  of  aU  the  musketry. 
■  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  i,  316,  ed.  1872. 
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CHAP,  the  army,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  shouted :  "  Long 

' ^  live  the  king  of  France!"  and  again:  "Long  live 

1 J /^  8.  the  friendly  European  powers !  "  and  the  ceremonies 
^-      were  closed  by  a  huzza  for  the  American  states. 

In  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  congress  assumed  that  independence  was 
secured,  and  they  proclaimed  the  existence  of  a 
new  people,  though  they  could  not  hide  its  want  of 
a  government.  They  rightly  represented  its  ter- 
ritory as  of  all  others  the  most  extensive  and 
most  blessed  in  its  climate  and  productions ;  they 
confessed  financial  embarrassments,  because  no  taxes 
had  been  laid  to  carry  on  the  war;  and  they  invited 
their  countrymen  to  "  bring  forth  their  armies  into 
the  field,"  while  men  of  leisure  were  encouraged  to 
collect  moneys  for  the  pubhc  funds.  In  return  for 
all  losses,  they  promised  "  the  sweets  of  a  free  com- 
merce with  every  part  of  the  earth." 
18.  On  the  eighteenth  of  May  a  festival  was  given  to 
General  Howe  by  thirty  of  his  officers,  most  of  them 
members  of  his  staff.  The  numerous  company  em- 
harked  on  the  Delaware  above  the  town,  and,  to  the 
music  of  one  hundred  and  eight  hautboys,  rowed  two 
miles  down  the  stream  in  galleys  and  boats,  glitter- 
ing with  colors  and  streamers.  They  passed  two 
hundred  transport  vessels  tricked  out  in  bravery  and 
crowded  with  lookers-on ;  and,  landing  to  the  tune  of 
"God  save  the  king  "  under  salutes  from  two  deco- 
rated ships  of  war,  they  marched  between  lines  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  and  all  the  standards  of  the 
army  to  a  lawn,  where,  in  presence  of  their  chosen 
ladies  raised  on  thrones,  officers,  fantastically  dressed 
as  knights  and  squires,  engaged  in  a  tournament. 
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After    this   they   procee<3ed    under   an   ornamented  chap. 
arch  to  a  splendidly  furnished  house,  where  dancing  >_„— 
hegan  ;  and  a  gaming  table  was  opened  with  a  bank  *j^^^- 
of  two  thousand  guineas.     The  tickets  of  admission      i^- 
described  the  guest  of  the  night  as  the  setting  sun, 
bright  at  his  going  down,  but  destined  to  rise  in 
greater   glory;    and    fireworks    in    dazzHng    letters 
promised  him  immortal  laurels.    At  midnight  a  sup- 
per of  four  hundred  and  thirty  covers  was  served 
under  the  Hght  of  twelve  hundred  wax  candles,  and 
was  enlivened  by  an  orchestra  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred instruments.      Dancing  continued,  till  the  sun      is. 
waa  more  than  an  hour  high.^    Never  had  subor- 
dinates given  a  more  brilliant  farewell  to  a  departing 
general :  and  it  was  doubly  dear  to  their  commander ; 
for  it  expressed  their  beUef  that  the  ministry  had 
wronged  him,  and  that  his  own  virtue  pointed  him 
out  for  advancement. 

The  festival  was  hardly  over,  when  Howe  was 
informed  that  Lafayette,  with  twenty-five  hundred 
men  and  eight  camion,  had  crossed  the  Schuylkill, 
and,  twelve  miles  from  Valley  Torge,  had  taken  a 
post  of  observation  on  the  range  of  Barren  Hill. 
Flushed  with  the  hope  of  ending  his  American  career 
with  lustre,  he  resolved  by  a  swift  movement  to  capt- 
ure the  party.  At  ten  on  the  night  of  the  nine- 
teenth, he  sent  Grant  at  the  head  of  fifty-three 
hundred  chosen  men,  with  the  best  guides,  to  gain 
by  roundabout  ways  the  rear  of  Lafayette.  They  20 
were  followed  the  next  morning  by  fifty-seven  hun- 
dred selected  troops,  commanded  by  Howe  himself, 
assisted  by    Clinton   and    Knyphausen,    with    Lord 

^  MS.  Journal  of  Miinchausen,  aide-de-camp  of  General  Howe. 
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CHAP.  Howe  to  witness  the  discomfit  of  the  youthful  gen- 

• ^  eral,  whom  he  was  to  ship  to  England.    At  Chestnut 

^V^-  Hill  they  were  to  meet  the  American  party  after  its 
^-  roTit ;  but  they  listened  in  vain  for  the  sound  of  can- 
non, and  at  noon  Grant  came  in  sight  with  only  his 
own  detachment,  Lafayette  had  been  surprised  and 
his  direct  communication  with  YaUey  Forge  cut  off ; 
hut  a  lower  ford  called  Matson's,  which  was  nearer 
to  Grant  than  to  him,  remained  unoccupied.  Send- 
ing small  parties  into  the  woods,  to  present  them- 
selves as  the  heads  of  attacking  columns,  he  had 
deceived  his  antagonist,  and  crossed  the  ford  while 
Grant  was  preparing  to  give  battle. 

"Wayworn  and  crestfallen,  Howe  returned  to  the 
24.  city.  On  the  twenty-fourth  he  gave  up  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  the  command  of  an  army  which  excelled  in 
discipline,  health,  and  alertness.  Of  tlie  officers  who 
attended  him  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  the  most 
gallant  shed  tears  at  the  parting ;  and  Knyphausen, 
from  deep  emotion,  could  not  finish  the  address  which 
he  began  in  their  name. 

Brave  and  an  adept  in  military  science,  Howe  had 
failed  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  from  sluggish  dila- 
toriness,  want  of  earnest  enterprise,  and  love  of  the 
pleasures  which  excite  a  coarse  nature.  On  landing 
near  Bunker  Hill  he  had  sufficient  troops  to  have 
turned  the  position  of  the  Americans ;  but  he  de- 
layed just  long  enough  for  them  to.  prepare  for  his 
attack.  He  was  driven  out  of  Boston  from  his  most 
uiunilitary  neglect  to  occupy  Dorchester  heights 
which  overlook  the  town.  He  took  his  troops  in 
midwinter  to  the  bleak,  remote,  and  then  scarcely 
inhabited  Halifas,  instead  of  sailing  to  Rhode  Island, 
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or  some  conveDient  nook  on  Long  Island  within  the  chap. 
soimd,  where  he  would  have  found  a  milder  climate,  ■ — , — ■ 
greater  resources,  and  nearness  to  the  scene  of  his  i  ^  T  8, 
next  campaign.     In  the  summer  of  1776,  marching 
bj  night  to  attack  General  Putnam  in  his  hnes  at 
Brooklyn,  he  lost  the  best  chance  of  success  by  halt- 
ing his  men  for  rest  and  breakfast.   When  his  officers 
stUl  reported  to  him  that  they  could  easily  storm  the 
American  intrenchments,  he  forbade  them  to  make 
the  attempt.     His  want  of  vigilance  was  so  great 
that   he  let  "Washington   pass   a   day  in  collecting 
boats,  and  a  night  and  morning  in  retreating  across 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  knew  not  what  was  done  till 
he  was  roused,  from  slumber  after  sunrise. 

When  with  his  undivided  force  he  might  have 
reached  Philadelphia,  he  detached  four  brigades  and 
eleven  ships  of  war  to  Rhode  Island,  where  the  troops 
remained  for  three  years  in  idle  uselessness.  Failing 
to  cross  the  Delaware,  he  occupied  New  Jersey  with 
insulated  detachments  which  Washington  was  able 
to  cut  to  pieces  in  detail.  In  1777,  instead  of  an 
early  and  active  campaign,  he  lingered  in  New  York 
till  midsummer,  and  then  neglected  to  malie  a  con- 
nection with  Burgoyne.  He  passed  the  winter  in 
Philadelphia  without  once  attempting  to  break  up 
the  American  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  corrupting  his 
own  army  by  his  example  of  Hcentiousness,  and  teach- 
ing the  yoimger  officers  how  to  ruin  themselves  by 
gaming.  The  manner  in  which  he  threw  up  his  com- 
mand was  a  defiance  of  his  government,  and  an  open 
declaration  to  all  Europe^  that  the  attempt  of  Eng- 
land to  reduce  its  colonies  must  certainly  fail.  The 
'  Frederic  to  Maltian,  7  July,  1777. 
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CHAP,  affections  of  his  officers  were  so  won  by  indulgence, 
■■ — J~j  that  they  parted  from  such  a  general  as  though  they 
17  7  8.  -were  bidding  farewell  to  a  meritorious  commander. 
Nothing  saved  him  from  reprobation  in  England  but 
that  Lord  George  Germain  had  made  mistalces  still 
graver  than  his  own. 
^f^  Meantime  Lord  Howe  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  each 
acting  under  special  instructions,  separately  commu-' 
nicated  the  three  conciliatory  acts  of  parliament  to 
congress,  who  received  them  on  the  sixth"  of  June, 
and  on  the  same  day  answered :  "  They  have  in  April 
last  expressed  their  sentiments  upon  bills  not  essen- 
tially different  from  those  acts.  "When  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  shall  be  seriously  disposed  to  end  the 
unprovoked  war  waged  against  these  United  States, 
they  will  readily  attend  to  such  terms  of  peace  as  may 
consist  with  the  honor  of  independent  nations  and 
the  sacred  regard  they  mean  to  pay  to  treaties." 

On  the  day  of  this  second  rejection  of  Lord  North's 
offers,  the  three  British  commissioners  arrived  in  Phil- 
adelphia. In  saiMng  up  the  Delaware,  they  had  seen 
enough  "  to  regret  ten  thousand  times  that  their  rulers, 
instead  of  a  tour  through  the  worn-out  countries  of 
Europe,  had  not  finished  their  education  with  a  visit 
round  the  coasts  and  rivers  of  this  beautiful  and 
boundless  continent."  The  English  rivers  shrunk 
for  them  into  rills;  they  predicted  that  in  a  few 
years  the  opulent  "village"  of  Philadelphia,  which 
it  seemed  to  them  most  melancholy  to  desert,  would 
become  a  magnificent  metropolis.  The  result  of  tlieir 
mission  was  watched  with  intense  interest  throughout 
all  Europe,  especially  at  Versailles  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands: but  the  creation  of  their  office  was  a  mere 
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device  to  aid  Lord  North  in  governing  the  house  of  chap. 
commons,  and  to  "reconcile  the  people  of  England  ■ — ^ 
to  a  continuance  of  the  war."  ^     Carlisle,  the  first  i  ^  7  a. 
commissioner,  had  in  the  house  of  lords  "spoken 
with  vrarmth  upon  the  insolence  of  the  rebels"  for 
refusing  to  treat  with  the  Howes,  and  had  stigmatized 
tlie  people  of  America  as  "base  and  unnatural  chil- 
dren" of  England.     The  second  commissioner  was 
an  under-secretary,  whose  chief,  a  few  weeks  before, 
in  the  same  assembly,  had  scoffed  at -congress  as  a 
"  body  of  vagrants."  ^     The  third  was  Johnstone,  who 
had  lately  in  parMament  justified  the  Americans  and 
charged  the  king  with  hypocrisy. 

There  never  was  any  expectation  on  the  part  of 
the  ministry  that  the  commission  would  be  success- 
ful, or  it  would  have  been  differently  constituted.  In 
the  certainty  that  it  would  not  be  received,  Germain 
had  given  orders  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
on  a  different  plan,*  such  as  a  consciousness  of  weak- 
ness might  inspire  in  a  cruel  and  revengeful  mind. 
Clinton  was  ordered  to  abandon  Philadelphia;  to  hold 
New  York  and  Rhode  Island;  to  curtail  the  boun- 
daries of  the  thirteen  states  on  the  north-east  and  on 
the  south;  to  lay  waste  Virginia  by  means  of  ships 
of  war;  and  to  attack  Providence,  Boston,  and  all 
accessible  ports  between  New  York  and  Nova  Scotia, 
destroying  vessels,  wharfs,  stores,  and  materials  for 
ship-building.  At  the  same  time  the  Indians,  from 
Detroit*  all   along  the  frontiers   of   the  west  and 

'  Eichard  Jackson  to  Wni.   S.  Iiord  George  Glermain  to  Sir  H. 

Johnson,  30  Nov.,  1784,  MS.  Clinton.WhitehaU.SMarch,  1778 

'  Sufiolk,    11    Dee.,    1777,  in  *  Germain's  Canada  Correspon- 

Almon,  X.  119;  Burke,  iii.  872.  deuce,  passim. 

'  "  Moat "  secret  iiiatriietious  of 
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^^f-  south '  to  Florida,  were  to  be  hounded  on  to  spread 
■— V— '  dismay  and  to  murder.  No  active  operations  at  the 
^'^'^-  north  were  expected,  except  the  devastation  of  towns 
on  the  sea,  and  raids  of  the  allied  savages  on  the 
border.  The  king,  under  his  sign-manual,  ordered 
Clinton  to  detach  five  thousand  men  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  French  island,  St.  Lucia.^ 
jmis.  As  the  commissioners  stepped  on  shore  to  receive 
the  submission  of  the  colonies,^  and  on  their  submis- 
sion to  pardon  their  rebelUon,  they  found  to  their 
extreme  surprise  and  chagrin^  that  orders  for  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  had  preceded 
them,  and  were  just  being  executed.  About  three 
thousand  of  the  most  tenderly  bred  of  the  inhabitants 
were  escaping  to  embark  in  British  ships.  *'  The 
commission,"  it  was  said,  "can  do  no  good  now:  if 
Philadelphia  is  left  to  the  rebels,  independence  is 
aclcnowledged,  and  America  lost."  In  the  streets 
that  lately  had  the  air  of  one  continuous  market- 
day,  the  stillness  was  broken  by  auctions  of  furni- 
ture which  lay  in  heaps  on  the  sidewalks.  Those 
who  resolved  to  stay  roused  mournfully  from  a  de- 
lusive confidence  in  British  protection  to  restless 
anxiety.  In  this  strait  the  commissioners,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  Britain,  thought  fit,  in  a  communication 
to  congress  sealed  with  the  image  of  a  fond  mother 
caressing  her  children,^  to  recognise  the  constituency 

'  Lord  Geo^e  Germain  to  Gen-  king,  12  April,  1778;    and  Gep- 

eral  Prevoat,  Whitehall,  13  March,  main  to  the  commissioners  of  tie 

1779.  same  date, 

'  Secret  instructions  from  the  '  CommissionerstoLordGeorge 

king  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  21  March,  Germain,  Philadelphia,   15  June, 

,  1778.  1778,  and  particularly   postscript 

'  The  "particular   and    elabo-  by  Governor  Johnstone, 

rate"  "orders  and  iastruotions"  ^  J.  Laurens  to  hia  father,  11 

to   the  commissioners    from  the  June,  177S. 
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of  congress  as  "states,"  and  pressed  tliem  to  accept  chap, 
perfect  freedom  of  legislation  and  of  internal  govern-  ■ — ^-^ 
ment,  representation  in  parliament,  and  an  exemption  1  ^  ^  ^■ 
from  the  presence  of  military  forces,  except  -witli 
their  own  permission;  in  short,  the  gratification  of 
"  every  wish  that  America  had  expressed."    And  they 
insinuated  that  France  was  the  common  enemy. 

These  offers,  which  were  made  without  authority^ 
and  were  therefore  fraudulent,  they  -wrote  from  a  fly- 
ing army ;  and,  before  an  answer  could  be  received, 
they  had  sailed  down  the  Delaware.  The  land  crowned 
with  stately  forests,  and  seeming  to  them  the  richest 
country  in  the  world ;  the  river  covered  with  vessels 
in  full  sail  crowded  with  people  leaving  the  city  of 
their  birth  and  all  their  property,  except  what  they 
could  carry  with  them,  and  hurrying  from  an  enemy 
consisting  in  part  of  relations  and  friends,  —  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
sad. 

Congress  resented  the  letter  of  the  commissioners 
as  an  offence  to  their  own  honor  and  to  their  ally. 
They  knew  that  their  wars  with  France  had  been  but 
a  consequence  of  their  connection  with  England ;  that 
independence  was  peace ;  and,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
they  on  the  seventeenth  made  answer  as  before :  it, 
■  **  The  idea  of  dependence  is  inadmissible.  Congress 
will  be  ready  to  enter  upon  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
commerce,  when  the  king  of  Great  Britain  shall  de- 
monstrate a  sincere  disposition  for  that  purpose  by 
an  expUcit  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
these  states,  or  withdrawing  his  fleets  and  armies." 
The  American  officers  were  of  the  same  mind,  except 
»  George  the  Third  to  Lord  North,  13  Sept.,  1T80 
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CHAP.  Lee,  who  was  false,  and  Gates,  who,  in  the  belief  that 

' — . — ■  everything   contended   for  was    granted,  wished    a 

1 7  T  8.  conference   with   the    commissioners.      "Washington, 

reproving  Johnstone   for   addressing  him  a  private 

letter,  assured  him  that  "  the  voice  of  congress  was 

the  general  voice  of  the  people." 

The  convention  of  Saratoga  had  been  broken  by 
the  British  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  by  the  con- 
cealment of  the  public  chest  and  other  public  prop- 
erty of  which  the  United  States  were  thus  defrauded. 
In  November,  1777,  Burgoyne  had  written  a  rash 
and  groundless  complaint  of  ils  violation  by  the 
Americans,  and  raised  the  implication  that  he  might 
use  the  pretended  breach  to  disengage  himself  and 
bis  government  from  all  its  obligations.  In  January, 
1778,  congress  suspended  the  embarkation,  of  his 
army  until  his  capitulation  should  be  expressly  con- 
firmed by  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  Congress  had 
also  made  a  demand  for  lists  of  all  persons  compre- 
hended in  the  surrender ;  and  a  compliance  with  this 
very  proper  and  even  necessary  requisition  had  been 
refused.  The  commissioners  now  desired  to  inter- 
vene and  negotiate  for  leave  for  the  captives  to 
return  to  Europe.  But  their  powers  under  their 
appointment  reached  the  case  only  by  construction ; 
and  their  acts  might  be  disclaimed  by  their  govern- 
ment as  unwarranted.  Besides,  by  their  attempts 
at  bribery,  they  had  forfeited  every  claim  to  confi- 
dence. Congress,  therefore,  on  the  fourth  of  Sep- 
tember, without  a  dissentient  voice,  resolved  to  detain 
the  troops  till  it  should  receive  the  most  formal  and 
irrevocable  ratification  of  the  convention  by  the  high- 
est authority  in  Great  Britain.     The  British,  on  their 
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side,    complained  that  an  essential  condition  of  the  chap. 
capitulation  remained  unexecuted.  ■ — , — 

On  the  night  following  the  seventeenth  of  June,  ^J^^^^- 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  crossed  the  Delaware  with  more      i''- 
than   seventeen   thousand   effective    men.      To    the 
loyalists  the  retreat  appeared  as  a  violation  of  the 
plighted   faith    of   the  British  king.      The  winter's 
revelry  was  over;  honors  and  offices  turned  suddenly 
to  bitterness  and  ashes;  papers  of  protection  were 
become  only  an  opprobrium  and  a  peril.     Crowds  of 
wretched  refugees,  with  all  of  their  possessions  which 
they  could  transport,  fled  with  the  army.     The  sky 
sparkled  with  stars ;  the  air  of  the  summer  night  was      "■ 
soft  and  tranquil,  as  the  exiles,  broken  in  fortune  and 
without  a  career,  went  in  despair  from  the  only  city 
they  could  love. 

Had  the  several  states  fully  met  the  requisitions  of 
congress,  the  army  of  Washington  would  have  been 
the  master  of  New  Jersey ;  but  while  it  was  pining 
from  their  delinquency,  Lee,  then  second  in  command, 
was  treacherously  plotting  its  ruin.  His  loud  fault- 
finding was  rebuked  by  the  general  for  its  ".very 
mischievous"  tendency.^  To  secure  to  the  British 
a  retreat  "on  velvet,"^  he  had  the  effrontery  to  as- 
sert that,  on  leaving  Philadelphia,  they  would  move 
to  the  south.  But  the  attempt  to  mislead  Washing- 
ton was  fruitless.  In  a  council  on  the  seventeenth, 
Lee  advised  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  attack  the 
British,  and  carried  with  him  all  the  officers  except 
Greene,  Lafayette,  Wayne,  and  Cadwalader.  Un- 
moved by  the  apathy  of  so  many,  Washington  crossed 

'  Clinton,  in  Anbury's  Travels, 
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CHAP,  the  Delaware  sixteen  miles  above  Trenton,  and  de- 

•~-^  taching  Maxwell's  brigade  of  nine  hundred  to  assist 
'juL^'  ^  P^y  of  a  thousand  Jersey  militia  in  destroying  the 
^-  roads,  and  Morgan  with  a  corps  of  six  hundred  to 
hang  upon  the  enemy's  right,  he  moved  with  the 
main  army  to  Hopewell.  There,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth,  Lee  insisted  in  council  that  the  Americans 
should  rather  build  a  bridge  for  the  retreat  of  their 
enemies,  than  attack  so  well-disciplined  an  army. 
Lafayette  replied  that  it  would  be  shameful  to  sufier 
the  British  to  cross  New  Jersey  with  impunity ;  that, 
without  extreme  risk,  it  was  possible  to 'engage  their 
rear,  and  to  talce  advantage  of  any  favorable  oppor- 
tunity :  yet  Lord  Stirling  and  most  of  the  brigadiers 
again  sided  with  Lee.  From  AUentown  the  British 
general,  fearing  danger  in  crossing  the  Raritan,  de- 
cided to  march  by  way  of  Monmouth  to  Sandy  Hook ; 
and  Washington  followed  him  in  a  parallel  line,  ready 
to  strilie  his  force  at  right  angles. 

The  parties  in  advance,  increased  by  Scott  with 
j5_  fourteen  hundred  and  forty  men,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  .by  Wayne  with  a  thousand  more,  composed  a 
third  of  the  army,  and  formed  a  fit  command  for  the 
oldest  major-general.  But  Lee  refused  it,  saying 
that  the  plans  of  the  commander-in-chief  must  surely 
fail.  Upon  this  Washington  intrusted  it  to  Lafayette, 
who  marched  towards  the  enemy  with  alacrity.  Lee 
now  fretted  at  the  wrong  which  he  protended  was 
done  to  himself  and  to  Lord  Stirling.  As  Washing- 
ton heard  him  unmoved,  he  wrote  to  Lafayette  :  "  My 
fortune  and  my  honor  are  in  your  hands :  you  are  too 
generous  to  ruin  the  one  or  the  other."  And  this 
1  succeeded. 
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On  the  twenty-sixth  liee  was  sent  forward  with  chap, 
two  brigades,  to  command  the  whole  advance  party,  ■ — . — ■ 
with  orders  to  attack  the  enemy's  rear.     Intense  heat  ^j'^^^^- 
and  heavy  rains  held^both  armies  qniet  on  the  twenty^     ^t. 
seventh;    but  just   after  noon  on  that  day  "Wash- 
ington,   summoning  the  generals    to    headquarters, 
instructed  them  to  engage  the  enemy  on  the  next 
morning;  and  he  directed  Lee  to  concert  with  his 
officers  the  mode  of  attack.    But  when  Lafayette, 
"Wayne,  and  Maxwell  at  the  appointed  hour  came  to 
Lee,  he  refused  to  form  a  plan,  so  that  none  was 
made.     Nor  did  he  attempt  to  gain  knowledge  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  was  ordered  to  fight.    In  the 
evening  he  was  charged  by  Washington  to  detach  a 
party  of  six  or  eight  hxmdred  sldrmishers  to  lie  very 
near  the  enemy,  and  delay  them,  if  they  should  move 
off  at  night,  or  early  in  the  morning.    The  order  was 
executed  too  tardily  to  have  effect. 

Informed,  at  five  in  the  morning,  of ,  the  twenty-  w. 
eighth,  that  the  British  had  begun  their  march  from 
Monmouth,  Lee  remained  inert,  till  "Washington,  who 
was  the  first  to  be  in  motion,  sent  him  orders  to 
attack  the  British  rear,  unless  there  should  be  very 
powerful  reasons  to  the  contrary,  promising  to  come 
up  rapidly  to  his  support.  He  ob'eyed  so  far  as  to 
move,  but  languidly,  without  a  plan,  and  without  any 
concert  with  his  generals,  or  of  them  with  one  another. 
To  a  proposal  of  Lafayette,  Lee  answered  :■ "  You  don't 
know  the  British  soldiers:  we  cannot  stand  against 
them."  TJpon  this  Lafayette  sent  to  Washington, 
that  his  presence  on  the  field  was  needed ;  and  twice 
were  similar  messages  sent  by  Laurens.  Having 
orders  to  attack  the  enemy's  left,  Lafayette  received 
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CHAP,  counter  orders  before  he  had  proceeded  one  quarter 

. ^  of  the  way.     Wayne  was  on  the  point  of  engaging 

i^^8.  the  enemy  in  earnest,  when  he  was  enjoined  only 
26-  to  make  a  feint.  There  was  marching  and  counter- 
marching, crossing  and  recrossing  a  bridge,  and  a 
halt  for  an  hour.  To  a  French  officer  who  expressed 
surprise,  Lee  said :  "  I  have  orders  from  congress  and 
the  commander-in-chief  not  to  engage."  Yet,  to  ap- 
pear to  do  something,  lie  professed  aa  his  object  to 
cut  ofE  a  small  covering  party. 

Thus  Sir  Henry  Clinton  gained  time  for  prepara- 
tion. His  baggage,  which  occupied  a  line  of  eight 
miles  or  more,  was  sent  onward,  protected  by  a  strong 
force  under  Knyphausen.  The  division  of  Cornwallis, 
and  a  brigade  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons  from  Knyp- 
hausen's  division,  remained  behind.  At  about  eight 
in  the  morning  Clinton  sent  against  Lee  two  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  with  the  grenadiers,  guards,  and 
highlanders. .  Lee  should  now  have  ordered  a  re- 
treat; but  he  left  the  largest  part  of  his  command  , 
to  act  for  themselves,  and  then  expressed  indignation 
that  they  had  retreated,  confessing  in  the  same  breath 
that  this  act  alone  saved  them  from  destruction. 
There  had  been  no  engagement,  attack,  or  skirmish  j 
nor  was  anything  done  to  check  the  enemy  as  they 
followed  the  Americans  through  a  narrow  defile ;  nor 
was  an  order  sent  by  Lee  to  any  of  the  parties  to  rally, 
or  a  report  transmitted  to  the  commander-in-chief. 

"When  Washington  encountered  the  fugitives,  he, 
in  a  voice  of  anger,  demanded  of  Lee ;  "  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?"  Abashed  and  confused,  Lee 
stammered :  "  Sir  —  Sir,"  and  to  the  renewed  inquiry 
answered :  "  You  know  that  the  attack  was  contrary 
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to  my  advice  and  opinion."^  Washington  rejoined:  chap. 
"  You  should  not  have  undertaken  the  command,  > — . — ■ 
unless  you  intended  to  carry  it  through."  The  pre-  ^12,^- 
cipitate  flight  of  Lee,  whether  due  to  necessity,  or  ^^^ 
the  want  of  ability,  or  treachery,  spread  a  baleful 
influence.  The  flower  of  the  British  army,  led  by 
Clinton  and  Comwallis  and  numbering  from  six  to 
eight  thousand,  were  hotly  chasing  an  unresisting 
enemy,  when  Washington,  with  his  faculties  quick- 
ened by  the  vexations  of  the  morning  and  with 
cheerful  "  trust  in  that  Providence  which  had  never 
failed  the  country  in  its  hour  of  distress,"  took  meas- 
nres  to  arrest  the  retreat.  As  the  narrow  road 
through  which  the  enemy  came  on  was  bounded  on 
each  side  by  a  morass,  he  swiftly  formed  two  of  the 
retreating  regiments  of  Wayne's  brigade,  commanded 
by  Stewart  and  Eamsay,  in  front  of  the  pursuers  and 
under  their  fire ;  and  thus  gained  time  to  plant  the 
troops  that  were  advancing  with  him  upon  good 
ground.  This  being  done,  he  again  met  Lee,  who 
was  doing  nothing,  "  like'  one  in  a  private  capacity;" 
and,  finding  in  him  no  disposition  to  retrieve  his  char- 
acter,^ ordered  him  to  the  rear.     Lee  gladly  left  the 

^  John  Laurens  to  his  father,  pare  Autograph  Memoirs  of  La- 

30  June,  1773,  MS.  fayette.     Steuben:  "  I  found  Gen- 

'  When  Botta'a  admirable  his-  eral  Lee  on   horseback   before   a 

tory  of  our  war  of  independence  house."    Doctor Machenry;  "The 

was  translated  into  English,  John  General  [Lee]  was  on  horscbaek, 

Brooks  of  Massachusetts,  who,  on  observing  to  a  number  of  geiitle- 

the  day  at  Monmouth,  was  Lee's  men  who  were  standing  around, 

aide-de-camp,  and  on  the  trial  was  that  it  was  mere  folly  to  make 

one  ot  hia  chief  witnesses,  very  attempts    against    the    enemy." 

emphaticallydeniedthestatement,  Hamilton:  "Iheard  no  measures 

that  Lee  had  done  good  service  on  directed,   nor  saw  any  taken  by 

the  field  after  meeting  with  Wash-  him  "[Lee],  &o.     The  words  of 

ington.     Remarks  of  John  Brooks  Lee  are  clear;  he  says  he  regarded 

on  the  battle  of  Monmouth;  writ-  himself  as  reduced  to  a  private 

ten  down  by  J.  Welles,      Com-  capacity.    Trial  of  Lee. 
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CHAP,  field,  believing  that  the  Americans  would  be  utterly 
'~y~'  beaten.  Even  Laurens  hoped  for  no  more  than  an 
ij  "^  8.  orderly  retreat,  and  Hamilton's  thought  was  to  die 
28-  on  the  spot.  But  Washington's  self-possession,  his 
inspiring  mien,  his  exposure  of  himself  to  every 
danger,  and  the  obvious  wisdom  of  his  orders  kindled 
the  enthusiasm  of  officers  and  men ;  while  Lee  in  the 
rear,  sitting  idly  on  horseback,  explained  to  bystand- 
ers that  "  the  attempt  was  madness  and  could  not 
be  successful."  The  British  cavalry  were  easily 
driven  back,  and  showed  themselves  no  more.  The 
regiments  of  foot  came  up  next ;  but  they  could  not 
turn  the  left  flank  where  Stirling  commanded,  with- 
out exposing  their  ovra  right  to  the  American  artil- 
lery. The  attack  upon  the  right  where  Greene  com- 
manded was  defeated  by  his  battery;  while  others 
encountered  the  grenadiers  and  guards  till  they 
turned  and  fled.  As  they  rallied  and  came  back  to 
the  charge,  Wayne  with  a  body  of  infantry  engaged 
them  face  to  face  tdl  they  were  again  repulsed  after 
great  slaughter,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Monckton  falling 
at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers.  During  the  day  the 
heat  reached  ninety-six  degrees  in  the  shade,  and 
many  on  both  sides,  struck  by  the  sim,  fell  dead 
without  a  wound. 

The  British  retreated  through  the  pass  by  which 
they  had  advanced,  and  occupied  a  position  acces- 
sible in  front  only  by  the  narrow  road,  and  protected 
on  both  jflanks  by  woods  and  morasses  which  could 
not  be  turned  before  night.  Two  American  brigades 
hung  on  their  right,  a  third  on  their  left ;  while  the 
rest  of  the  army  planted  their  standards  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  lay  on  their  arms  to  renew  the  contest 
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at  daybrealc.     But  Clinton,  abandoning  his  severely  chae 
wounded  and  leaving  his  dead  unburied,  ■withdrew  ^— „— 
his  forces  before  midnight ;  and  at  the  early  dawn  17  7  3, 
they  found  shelter  in  the  highlands  of  Middleburg. 
Washington  then  marched  towards  the  North  river  j 
the  British  for  New  York  by  way  of  Sandy  Hook. 

On  receiving  the  English  accounts,  Frederic  of 
Prussia  replied ;  "  Clinton  gained  no  advantage  except 
to  reach  New  York  with  the  wreck  of  his  army ; 
America  is  probably  lost  for  England." 

Of  the  Americans  who  were  in  the  engagement  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  kUled  or  wounded ;  of 
the  British  more  tlian  four  hundred,  and  above  eight 
hundred  deserted  their  standard  during  their  march 
through  the  Jerseys. 

In  the  battle  which  took  its  name  from  the  adja- 
cent village  of  Monmouth,  the  American  generals, 
except  Lee,  did  well :  Wayne  especially  established 
his  fame.  The  army  and  the  whole  country  re- 
sounded with  the  praises  of  Washington,  and  con- 
gress unanimously  thanked  him  "  for  his  great  good 
conduct  and  victory,"  Nor  may  history  omit  to  re- 
cord that,  of  the  "  revolutionary  patriots  "  who  on 
that  day  perilled  life  for  their  country,  more  than 
seven  hundred  black  *  Americans  fought  side  by  side 
with  the  white. 

After  the  battle  Lee  was  treated  from  headquar- 
ters with  forbearance ;  but  in  two  letters  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief he  avowed  the  expectation  that  the 
campaign  would  close  the  war,  —  that  is,  that  the 
terms  offered  by  the  British  commissioners  would 
be  accepted,  —  and  demanded  reparation  for  injustice 

'  Kecord  commimicated  by  George  H.  Moore. 
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CHAP,  and  iniury.  A  court-martial  found  him  guilty  of 
■ — , — ■  disobedience,  misbehavior  before  the  enemy,  and 
1 '' ''  8-  disrespect  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  all  too 
leniently  did  hut  suspend  him  from  command  for 
twelve  months.  After  long  delay  congress  con- 
firmed the  sentence  ;  the  next  year  it  censured  Lee 
for  obtaining  money  through  British  officers  in  New 
York  ;  and  in  January,  1780,  provoked  by  an  imper- 
tinent letter,  dismissed  him  from  the  service.  From 
that  time  he  no  longer  concealed  his  wish  for  the 
return  of  America  to  her  old  allegiance ;  and  his 
chosen  companions  were  the  partisans  of  England. 
He  persisted  in  advising  a  rotation  in  military  office, 
so  that  Washington  might  be  removed  ;  and  for  the 
United  States  he  predicted  two  years  of  anarchy, 
from  1780  to  1782,  to  be  followed  by  an  absolute 
tyranny.  Under  the  false  colors  of  military  genius 
and  experience  in  war,  he  had  solicited  a  command  ; 
after  his  appointment  he  had  given  the  reins  to 
self-will,  so  that  misfortune  overtook  his  treachery. 
In  October,  1782,  sinking  under  a  fever  in  a  sordid 
inn  at  Philadelphia,  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  loving 
neither  God  nor  man. 

This  year  is  memorable  for  the  far-seeing  advice 
of  a  neglected  New-England  man,  standing  alone 
and  sustained  only  by  his  own  firmness  of  mind. 
Jonathan  Carver  of  Connecticut,  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  war  that  wrested  Canada  from  Prance,  had,  as 
a  traveller,  with  rare  intrepidity  penetrated  the  wil- 
derness beyond  Green  bay  and  the  Wisconsin  river 
to  the  west  of  what  is  now  Minnesota  or  even  to 
Daliota.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  war,  he 
published  in  England  his  travels,  with  a  preface  fuU 
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of  deep  feeling  and  of  haj^py  predictions  that  mighty  chap. 
states  would  emerge  from  these  wildernesses ;  that  ■ — . — • 
solemn    temples    would    supplant  the    Indian    huts  17  7  8. 
which  had  no  decorations  but   the  barbarous   tro- 
phies of  their  vanquished  enemies ;  that,  to  those 
who  would  undertake  it,  a  settlement  on  the  Pacific 
would  bring  emoluments  beyond  their  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  would  disclose  new  sources  of  trade, 
develop  national  advantages,  and  form  the  shortest 
and  most  conveijient  line  of  communication  between 
Europe  and  Clilna. 
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now  par  america  had  achieved  independence  at 
the  time  of  the  f  rench  alliance. 

Jult-Septembee,  1778. 

CSAP.  Confined  between  ridges  three  miles  apart,  the 
• — > — '  Susquehanna,  for  a  little  more  than  twenty  miles, 
1 '  ^  8.  ^iii^g  through  the  valley  of  Wyoming.  Abrupt 
rocks,  rent  by  tributary  streams,  rise  on  the  east, 
while  the  western  declivities  are  luxuriantly  fertile. 
Connecticut,  whose  charter  from  Charles  the  Second 
was  older  tlian  that  of  Pennsylvania,  using  its  prior 
claim  to  lands  north  of  the  Mamaroneck  river,  had 
colonized  this  beautiful  region  and  governed  it  as  its 
county  of  "Westmoreland.  The  settlements,  begun 
in  1754,  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth  till  their 
annual  tax  amounted  to  two  thousand  pounds  in  Con- 
necticut currency.  In  the  winter  of  1776,  the  people 
aided  Washington  with  two  companies  of  infantry, 
though  their  men  were  all  needed  to  protect  their 
own  homes.  Knowing  the  alliance  of  the  British 
with  the  Six  NationSj  they  built  a  line  of  ten  forts  as 
places  of  refuge. 
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The  Seneca  tribe  kept  fresh  m  memory  their  chiefs  chap. 
and  braves  who  fell  in  the  conflict  with  the  New  York  ■—^ 
husbandmen  at  Oriskany.     Their  king,  Suchigerach-  ^J'^ 
ton,  was  both  in  war  and  in  council  the  foremost  man 
in  all  the  Sis  Nations.     Compared  with  him,  the  Mo- 
hawk, Brandt,  who  had  been  but  very  lately  known 
upon  the  war  path,  was  hghtly  esteemed.^     His  at- 
tachment to  the  English  increased  to  a  passion  on 
the  alliance  of  America  with  the  French,  for  whom 
he  cherished  implacable  hate.     Through  his  interest, 
and   by   the   blandishments   of   gifts   and   pay   and 
chances  of  revenge,  Colonel  John  Butler  lured  the 
Seneca  warriors  to  cross  the  border  of  Pennsylvania 
under  the  British  flag. 

The  party  of  savages  and  rangers,  numbering  be- 
tween five  hundred  and  seven  hundred  men,  fell  down 
the  Tioga  river,  and  on  the  last  day  of  June  hid  in  3o, 
the  forests  above  Wyoming.  The  next  day  the  two  ^f/ 
northernmost  forts  capitulated.  The  men  of  Wyo- 
ming, old  and  young,  with  one  regular  company,  in 
all  hardly  more  than  three  hundred,  took  counsel  with 
one  another,  and  found  no  hope  of  deUverance  for 
their  families  but  through  a  victorious  encounter  with 
a  foe  of  twice'  their  number,  and  more  skiKul  in  the 
woods  than  themselves.  On  the  third  of  July,  the  s. 
devoted  band,  led  by  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  who 
had  just  returned  from  the  continental  service,  began 
their  march  up  the  river.  The  horde  of  invaders, 
pretending  to  retreat,  couched  themselves  on  the 
ground  in  an  open  wood.    The  viEagers  of  Wyoming 

'  Haldiinaiid  to  Germain,  15  Butler's  report;  and  oomparo 
Sept,,  1779.  Brandt  was  not  at  Brodhead  Dooumenta,  yiii.  752. 
"Wjoming.      This   appears    from 
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CHAP,  began  firing  as  they  drew  near,  and  at  the  third  vol- 
■ — ^— -  ley  stood  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  ambush, 
17  7  8.  -wrhen  the  Seneca  braves  began  the  attack  and  were 
immediately  seconded  by  the  rangers.  The  Senecas 
gave  no  quarter,  and  in  less  than  a  half  hour  took 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  scalps,  among  them 
those  of  two  field  officers  and  seven  captains.  The 
rangers  saved  the  lives  of  but  five  of  their  captives.* 
On  the  British  side  only  two  whites  were  killed  and 
eight  Indians  wounded.  The  next  day  the  remain- 
ing forts,  filled  chiefly  with  women  and  children, 
capitulated.  The  long  and  wailing  procession  of  the 
survivors,  flying  from  their  fields  of  corn,  their  gar- 
dens, the  flames  of  their  cottages,  the  unburied  bodies 
of  their  beloved  defenders,  escaped  by  a  pass  through 
the  hills  to  the  eastern  settlements.  Every  fort  and 
dwelling  was  burned  down. 

The  Senecas  spread  over  the  surrounding  country, 
adepts  in  murder  and  ruin.  The  British  leader  boasted 
in  his  report  that  his  party  had  burned  a  thousand 
houses  and  every  mill;  Germain  in  reply  extolled 
their  prowess  and  even  their  humanity,^  and  resolved 
on  directing  a  succession  of  similar  parties,  not  only 
to  harass  the  border,  but  to  waste  the  older  settle- 
ments. Yet  the  marauders  came  to  destroy  and  deal 
deaths,  not  to  recover  and  hold ;  and  the  ancient 
affection  for  England  was  washed  out  in  blood. 
When  the  leader  of  the  inroad  turned  to  desolate 
other  scenes,  Pennsylvania  was  left  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  her  soil. 

'  Major  John  Butler  to  Lieu-        '  Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir 
tenant-eolonel Bolton,  dated Lacu-     H.  Clinton,  4  Nov.,  1778. 
■wmack,  8  July,  1T78. 
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After  the  retreat  of  the  British,  her  government,  chap. 
a^  well  as  that  of  New  Jersey,  used  the  right  of  bring-  ■ — ^ 
ing  to  trial  those  of  their  citizens  who  had  been  false  1 1  ^  »■ 
to  their  allegiance ;  but  Livingston,  the  governor  of 
New  Jersey,  pardoned  every  one  of  seventeen  who 
were  found  guilty.     At  Philadelphia,  against  his  in- 
tercession, two  men,  one  of  whom  had  conducted  a 
British  party  to  a  midnight  carnage,  were  convicted, 
and  suffered  on  the  gallows.     Kegret  prevailed  that 
these  also  had  not  been  forgiven. 

Before  the  co-operation  of  the  arms  of  France  the 
Americans  had  substantially  achieved  their  existence 
as  a  nation.  The  treaties  of  alliance  with  them  had 
not  yet, been  signed,  when  Vergennes  wrote  "that 
it  was  almost  physically  impossible  for  the  English  to 
wrest  independence  from  them;  that  all  efforts,  how- 
ever great,  would  be  powerless  to  recall  a  people  so 
thoroughly  determined  to  refuse  submission."  On 
the  side  of  the  sea,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida,  the 
British  held  no  post  except  the  island  of  Rhode  Island 
and  New  York  city  with  a  small  circle  around  its  bay. 
No  hostile  foot  rested  on  the  mainland  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  British  were  still  at  Ogdensburg,  Niagara, 
and  Detroit ;  but  the  Americans  held  tlie  country 
from  below  the  Highlands  to  the  water-shed  of  On- 
tario. Over  the  Mississippi  and  its  eastern  tributary 
streams  the  British  flag  waved  no  more. 

The  Americans  had  gained  vigor  in  the  conflict : 
the  love  and  the  exercise  of  individual  liberty,  though 
they  hindered  the  efficiency  of  government,  made 
them  unconquerable.  The  British  soldier  had  noth- 
ing before  him  but  to  be  transferred  from  one  of  the 
many  provinces  of  Britain  to  another,  perhaps  to  the 
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CHAP.,  "West  Indies,  perhaps  to  India:  he  did  what  he  was 
-— ^  bound  to  do  with  the  skill  of  a  veteran ;  but  he  had 
17  7  8.  no  ennobling  motive,  no  prospect  of  a  home,  and  no 
living  patriotism.  The  American  looked  beyond  dan- 
ger to  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  peacp  in  a  family 
and  country  of  his  own.  His  service  in  the  camp  ex- 
alted his  moral  character :  he  toiled  and  suffered  for 
the  highest  ends,  and  built  up  a  republic  not  for  his 
own  land  only,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race. 

Moreover,  the  inmost  mind  of  the  American  people 
had  changed.  The  consciousness  of  a  national  life 
had  dissolved  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  crown 
of  England.  More  than  three  years  had  elapsed 
eince  the  shedding  of  blood  at  Lexington ;  and  these 
years  had  done  the  work  of  a  generation. 

In  England  a  similar  revolution  had  taken  place. 
The  insurgents,  losing  the  name  of  rebels,  began  to 
be  called  Americans.  Officers,  returning  from  the 
war,  said  openly  that  "no  person  of  judgment  con- 
ceived the  least  hope  that  the  colonies  could  be  sub- 
jected by  force."  Some  British  statesmen  thought 
to  retain  a  political,  or  at  least  a  commercial,  connec- 
tion ;  while  many  were  willing  to  give  them  .up 
unconditionally.  Even  before  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne,  Gibbon,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
confessed  that,  though  England  had  sent  to  America 
the  greatest  force  which  any  European  power  ever 
ventured  to  transport  into  that  continent,  it  was 
not  strong  enough  to  attack  its  enemy,  nor  to  pre- 
vent them  from  receiving  assistance.  The  war 
''measures"  of  the  administration  were,  therefore, 
"so  repugnant  to  sound  policy  that  they  ceased  to 
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be  right."*  After  that  surrender,^  he  agreed  that,  chap. 
since  "the  substance  of  power  was  lost,  the  name  > — ^ 
of  mdependence  might  be  granted  to  the  Ameri-  i  T  7  3. 
cans."  General  Howe  coupled  his  retirement  from 
active  service  with  the  avowal  that  the  disposable 
resources  of  his  country  could  produce  no  decisive 
result.  "  Things  go  ill,  and  wUl  not  go  better,"  wrote 
the  chief  of  the  new  commission  for  establishing  peace. 
The  successor  of  General  Howe  reported  himself  too 
weak  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  king's  author- 
ity. Germain  had  no  plan  for  the  coming  campaign 
but  to  lay  the  colonies  waste.  The  prime  minister, 
who  had  been  at  the  head  of  afiairs  from  1770, 
owned  in  anguish  the  failure  of  his  system,  and  de- 
plored its  continuance.  Should  the  Americans  ratify 
the  French  alliance,  Lord  Amherst,  who  was  the 
guide  of  the  ministry  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
recommended  the  evacuation  of  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island  and  the  employment  of  the  troops  against  the 
French  "West  Indies. 

But  the  radical  change  of  opinion  was  shown  most 
clearly  by  the  votes  of  parliament.  In  February, 
1774,  the  house  of  commons,  in  a  moment  of  unre- 
strained passion,  adopted  measures  for  enforcing  the 
traditional  absolutism  of  parliament  by  majorities  of 
three  to  one  :  corresponding  majorities  in  February, 
1778,  reversed  its  judgment,  repealed  the  punitive 


'  Edward  Gibbon  to  J.  Holroyd,  of  Bunter  Hill  Tsry  many  persons, 

13  Aug.,  1777.  after  the  surrender  of  Burgojne 

•la    1847    the  Archbishop  of  aJmost  eyery  one,  gave  up  the  ex- 
York,  whose  memoiT  went  back  pectation  that  England  would  be 
to  those  days,  and  who  was  with  able  to  enforce  the  dependence  of 
Thomas    Grenrille    in    Paris   in  the  colonies. 
17S2,  told  me,- that  after  the  affair 
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CHAP,   acta,  and  conceded  every  thing  which  the  coloniea 

■ — . — '  had  demanded. 

17  78.  There  was  "  a  general  cry  for  peace." ^  The  king, 
in  January,  1778,  confessed  to  Lord  North:  "The 
time  may  come  when  it  will  be  wise  to  abandon  all 
North  America  but  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
Florida^ ;  but  then  the  generahty  of  the  nation  must 
see  it  first  in  that  Hght."^  Lord  Rockingham  was 
convinced  himself  and  desired  to  "  convince  the  pub- 
lic of  the  impossibility  of  going  on  with  the  war."^ 
On  the  second  of  February,  Fox  spoke  against  its 
continuance,  went  over  the  whole  of  the  American 
business,  and  was  heard  with  favor.  The  ministera 
said  not  one  word  in  reply ;  and  on  the  division  sev- 
eral tories  voted  with  him.*  EngHsii  opinion  had 
by  this  time  resigned  itself  to  the  belief  that  the 
United  States  could  not  be  reduced ;  but  as  a  mas- 
sive fountain,  when  its  waters  are  first  let  loose,  rises ' 
slowly  to  its  fuU  height,  so  the  mind  of  parliament 
needed  time  to  collect  its  energies  for  of&cial  action. 
If  British  statesmen  are  blamed  for  not  suffering  her 
colonies  to  go  free  without  a  war,  it  must  yet  be  con- 
fessed that  the  war  grew  by  a  kind  of  necessity  out 
of  the  hundred  years'  contest  with  the  crown  for  the 
bulwark  of  EngHsh  freedom. 

But  now  Fox  would  have  England  "  instantly  de- 
clare their  independence  ;"^  Pownall,  who  had  once 
defended  the  Stamp  Act,  urged  their  recognition ;  * 

'  Edward  Gilnbon  to. T.  Holrojd,  Mr.   Fitzpatriek,   in  Correspond- 

2  Dee.,  1777,  and  4  Dec,  1777.  ence  of  C,  J.  Fox,  i.  16a. 

'  Donne,  ii.  118.  ^  Donne,    Ji.    lo4,    17   March, 

5  Chat.  Cor.,  iv.  488.     Donne,  1778. 

ii.  123.  «  Almoa's  Dehatea,  is..  60. 

*  Donne,  u.  123.     C.  J.  Pox  to 
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and  Conway  broke  through  his  reserve,  and  said  in  chap. 
parliament :  "  It  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  ■ — ,— - 
that  there  is  no  other  method  of  having  peace  with  i  t  7  8. 
them  but  acknowledging  them  to  be,  what  they 
reaWy  are,  and  what  they  are  determined  to  remain, 
independent  states."  The  house  of  commons  seemed 
secretly  to  agree  with  him.^  Tories  began  to  vote 
against  the  ministry.^  The  secretary  of  war,  Lord 
Carrington,  said  to  the  king  :  "  The  general  dismay 
among  all  ranks  and  conditions  arises  from  an  opin- 
ion that  the  administration  is  not  equal  to  the  times. 
The  opinion  is  so  universal  that  it  prevails  even 
among  those  who  are  most  dependent  on  the  minis- 
ters and  most  attached  to  them ;  nay,  it  prevails 
among  the  ministers  themselves."*  Lord  North  was 
convinced  of  the  ruinous  tendency  of  his  measures, 
and  professed,  but  only  professed,  an  earnest  wish  to 
resign  office.  Lord  Mansfield  deplored  the  danger 
of  a  war  with  both  houses  of  the  Bourbons.*  The 
landed  aristocracy  were  grown  weary  of  the  conflict 
which  they  had  brought  on,  and  of  which  the  con- 
tinuance promised  only  increasing  taxation  and  a 
visible  loss  of  national  dignity  and  importance.  So 
long  as  there  remained  a  hope  of  recovering  America 
the  ministers  were  supported,  for  they  alone  would 
undertake  its  reduction.  The  desire  to  replace  them 
by  statesmen  more  .worthy  of  a  great  people  implied 
the  consent  to  peace  on  the  basis  of  American  inde- 
pendence.^   To  that  end  aU  elements  conspired.    The 

'  Alnion'a  Debates,  ir.  69.  Mansfield  with  Escarano,  Spanish 

'  Covrespottdence  of  C.  J.  Fox,  Ambassador  in  London,  in  Esca- 

i.  168.  rano  to  Florida  Blanca,  27  March, 

'  Lord  Barrington's  Life,  186.  1778. 

'  Eeport  oi  luterviuw  oi  Lord  '^  The  reflective  opinion  of  Eng- 
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CHAP,  initial  velocity  of  the  British  attack  was  exhausted, 
. — ^  and  the  remainder  of  the  war  was  like  the  last  re- 
17  7  8.  bounds  of  a  cannon-ball  before  it  comes  to  rest, 
''^'y         On  the  second  of  July,  the  president  and  several 
members  of  congress  met  once  more  in  Philadelphia. 
9-      On  the  ninth,  the  articles  of  confederation,  engrossed 
on  parchment,  were  signed  by  eight  states.     On  the 
10,      tenth,  congress   issued  a  circular  to  the  other  five, 
urging    them    "  to   conclude    the    glorious   compact 
which  was  to  unite  the  strength,  wealth,  and  coun- 
cils of  the  whole."     North  CaroHna  acceded  on  the 
21.      twenty-first ;  Georgia,  on  the  twenty-fourth.     New 
Jersey  demanded  for  the  United  States  the  regula- 
tion of  trade  and  the  ownership  of  the  ungranted 
north-western  domain :  but,  after  unassisted  efforts 
for  a  more  efficient  union,  the  state,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  following  November,  accepted  the  con- 
federacy without  amendment ;   and  on  the  fifth  of 
May,  1779,  the  delegates  of  Delaware  did  the  same, 
Maryland,  which  was  on  all  sides  precisely  limited  by 
its  charter,  —  while  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Virginia,  and  at  least  one  of  the  Carolinas, 
might  claim  by  royal  grant  an  almost  boundless  ex- 
tension to  the  north  and  west,  —  alone  arrested  the 
consummation  of   the   confederation  by  demanding 
that  the  public  lands  north-west  of  the  Ohio  should 
first  be  recognised  as  the  common  property  of  all 
the  states,  and  held  as  a  common  resource  to  dis- 


]and  b  cleiurly  stated  by  Earl  Eue-  simple  cessation    of    arms  must 

aell,  for  many  years  British  prime  have  speedily  led  to  a  treaty  of 

minister  or   minister   of    foreiga  peace  with  the  new  state."     Earl 

aiEairs  :  "  The  events  of  the  years  Kussell,  in.  Correspondence  of  C. 

1777  and  1778  ought  to  have  piit  J.  Foi,  i,  201,  202. 
an  end  to  the  American  war  ;  a 
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charge  the  debts  contracted  by  congress  for  the  chap. 
expenses  of  tlie  war.^  — ,—' 

On  the  eighth  of  July  the  French  fleet,  consisting  ^J,]^- 
of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  after  a  *■ 
rough  voyage  of  nearly  iinety  days  from  Toulon, 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Delaware  ;  ten  days  too  late 
to  intercept  the  inferior  squadron  of  Lord  Howe  and 
its  multitude  of  transport  on  their  retreat  from 
Philadelphia.  Its  admiral,  the  Count  d'Estaing, 
a  major-general  in  the  French  army,  had  per- 
suaded Marie  Antoinette  to  propose  the  expedition. 
On  the  eleventh,  congress  learned  from  his  letters  u. 
that  he  was  "  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  states  in 
the  reduction  of  the  British  army  and  navy."  The 
first  invitation  to  a  concert  of  measures  revealed  the 
inability  of  the  American  people  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements. For  want  of  an  organized  government 
congress  could  do  no  more  than  empower  Washington 
to  call  upon  the  six  states  north  of  the  Delaware  for 
aids  of  militia,  while  its  financial  measure  was  a 
popular  loan  to  be  raised  throughout  the  country  by 
volunteer  collectors. 

D'Estaing  followed  his  enemy  to  the  north,  and 
anchored  within  Sandy  Hook,  where  he  intercepted 
unsuspecting  British  ships  bound  for  New  York,  The 
fleet  of  IjOrd  Howe  was  imperfectly  manned,  but  his 
fame  attracted  from  merchant  vessels  and  transports 
a  full  complement  of  volunteers.  The  French  fleet 
would  nevertheless  have  gone  up  the  bay  and  offered 
battle,  could  pilots  have  been  found  to  take  its  largest 
ships  through  the  channel. 

Since  New  York  could  not  be  reached,  d'Estaing, 

1  Giraid  to  Tergennes,  Philadelphia,  12  August,  1778. 
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OHAP.  ignorant  of  the  secret  poKcy  of  France  and  Spain, 
' — ^  indulged  the  dream  of  capturing  the  British  towns  in 
17  7  8,  Newf  oiuidland  and  annexing  that  island  to  the  Ameri- 
cali  repubhc  as  a  fourteenth  state  with  representation 
in  congress.^  Washington  proposed  to  employ  the 
temporary  superiority  at  sea  in  the  captm'e  of  Ehode 
Island  and  its  garrison  of  six  thousand  men.  He 
had  in  advance  summoned  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Ehode  Island  to  send  quotas  of  their  militia 
for  the  expedition.  The  council  of  war  of  Rhode 
Island,  exceeding  his  requhement,  called  out  one 
half  of  the  effective  force  of  the  state  for  twenty 
days  from  the  first  of  August,  and  ordered  the  re- 
mainder to  be  ready  at  a  minute's  warning.  Out  of 
his  own  feeble  army  he  spared  one  brigade  from 
Massachusetts  and  one  from  Rhode  Island,  of  one 
thousand  each,  and  they  were  followed  by  a  further 
detachment.  Directing  Sullivan,  who  was  placed 
over  the  district  of  Ehode  Island,  to  throw  the  Amer- 
ican troops  into  two  divisions,  he  sent  Greene  to  com- 
mand the  one,  and  Lafayette  the  other.  Young 
Laurens  served  d'Estaing  as  aid  and  interpreter.  On 
the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  while  Clinton  was  reporting 
to  Germain  that  he  would  probably  be  under  the 
necessity  of  evacuating  New  York  and  retiring  to 
Halifax,^  the  French  fleet,  with  thirty-five  hundred 
land  troops  on  board,  appeared  off  Newport,  and  the 
British  saw  themselves  forced  to  destroy  ten  or  more 
armed  ships  and  galleys,  carrying  two  hundred  and 
twelve  guns. 

'  Extract  of    a   letter  of   the    to  the  Count  de  Vergennes,   15 
Count    d'Estaing    to    Gerard   de    July,   1778. 

Eayneval,  in  GSirard  de  Rayneval         °  Sii'  H.  Clinton  to  Lord  George 
Germain,  27  July,  1778. 
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The  country  was  palpitating  ivith  joy  at  the  al-  chap. 
liance  with  France.     Congress  on  Sunday  the  sixth  ~— ^ — ■ 
of  August,  with  studied  ceremony,  gave  its  audience  ^P^- 
of   reception  to    Gerard   de   Eayneval,  the  French      ^■ 
plenipotentiary,   listened   to   his   assurances    of    the 
affection  of  his  king  for  the  United  States  and  for 
"  each  one  "  of  them,  and  "  acknowledged  the  hand  of 
a  gracious  Providence  in  raising  them  up  so  powerful 
a  friend."     At  head-quarters  there  seemed  to  be  a 
hundred   chances  to  one  in   favor  of   capturing  the 
garrison  on  Rhode  Island,  and  thus  ending  British 
pretensions  to    sovereignty   over  America.      Robert 
Livingston  expressed  the  hope  that  congress,  in  treat- 
ing for  peace,  would  insist  on  having  Canada,  Hud- 
son's Bay,  the  Floridas,  and  all  the  continent  inde- 
pendent. 

On  the  eighth  the  French  fleet,  which  a  whim  of  »■ 
Sullivan  had  detained  for  ten  days  in  the  offing,  ran 
past  the  British  batteries  into  the  harbor  of  Newport. 
The  landing  had  been  concerted  for  the  tenth ;  but, 
learning  that  the  British  outpost  on  the  north  of  the 
island  had  been  withdrawn,  Sullivan,  on  the  morning 
of  the  ninth,  without  notice  to  d'Estaing,  crossed  s. 
with  his  troops  from  the  side  of  Tiverton.  Scarcely 
had  he  done  so,  when  the  squadron  of  Lord  Howe, 
which  had  been  re-enforced  from  England,  was  seen 
to  anchor  near  Point  Judith.  On  the  tenth  a  strong  lo. 
wind  rising  from  the  north-east,  d'Estaing  by  the 
advice  of  his  officers,  among  whom  were  Suffren  and 
de  Grasse,  sailed  past  the  Newport  batteries,  and  in 
order  of  battle  bore  down  upon  the  British  squadron. 
Lord  Howe  stood  to  the  southward,  inviting  pursuit. 
For  two  days  d'Estaing  was  baffled  in  the  attempt  to 
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CHAP,  force  an  action,  while  the  wind  increased  to  a  hurri- 

. — ^  cane  and  wrecked  and  scattered  both  fleets.     The 

17  78.  French  ship  Languedoc  lost  its  rudder  and  masts; 

the  Apollo,  to  which  the  British  admiral  had  shifted 

his  flag,  could  not  keep  at  sea. 

The  same  storm  flooded  Rhode  Island  with  rain, 
damaged  the  ammunition  of  the  American  army, 
overturned  their  tents,  and  left  them  no  shelter  ex- 
cept trees  and  fences.  Many  horses  were  kUled,  and 
even  soldiers  perished.  The  British  troops,  being 
quartered  in  the  town,  suffered  less;  and,  on  the 
return  of  fair  weather,  Pigot,  but  for  his  inertness, 
might  have  fallen  upon  a  defenceless  enemy. 

The  squadron  of  Lord  Howe  steered  for  Sandy 
Hook.  D'Estaing,  three  of  whose  ships  had  severally 
encountered  three  English  ships,  appeared  on  the 
ao.  twentieth  within  sight  of  Newport ;  but  only  to  an- 
nounce that,  from  the  shattered  condition  of  his  fleet, 
and  from  want  of  water  and  provisions,  after  nearly 
five  months'  service  at  sea,  he  was  compelled  by  liis 
instructions  to  sail  for  Boston.  In  general  orders 
Sullivan  censured  d'Estaing,  and  insinuated  the  in- 
utility of  the  French  alliance ;  and  then,  under  com- 
pulsion from  Lafayette,  in  other  general  orders  made 
reparation.  He  should  have  instantly  withdrawn 
from  the  island ;  and  "Washington  sent  him  incessant 
messages  to  do  so.  On  Honyman's  hiU  he  was  wast- 
ing strength  in  raising  batteries  which  were  too  re- 
mote to  be  of  use,  and  could  be  easily  tiu-ned ;  more 
than  half  his  army  was  composed  of  militia,  who 
saw  that  the  expedition  had  failed,  and  began  to  go 
home.  There  remained  in  the  American  camp  less 
tlian  six  thousand  men ;  and  a  retreat  had  now  to  be 
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conducted  in  the  presence  of  regular  troops,  superior  chap. 
in  numbers.     It  began  in  the  night  of  the  twenty-  ■ — ^ 
eighth.     The  next  day  the  British  attempted  to  get  ^IJ^- 
round  the  American  right  wing,  and  thus  cut  oE     29. 
every  chance  of  escape.    On  that  side  Greene,  almost 
within  sight  of  his  native  town,  held  the  command. 
Supported  by  young  Laurens,  he  changed  the  defence 
into  an  attack,  and  drove  the  enemy  in  disorder  back 
to  their  strong  post  on  Quaker  hill.     In  the  engage- 
ment the  British  lost  at  least  two  hundred  and  sixty 
men ;  the  Americans,  forty-nine  less.     On  the  night 
following  the  thirtieth,  the  army  of  Sullivan,  evading      so. 
its  sluggish  pursuers,  withdrew  from  the  island.  Clin- 
ton, with  a  re-enforcement  of  four  thousand  men, 
landed  the  day  after  the  escape.  31. 

The  British  general  returned  to  New  York,  having  Sept. 
accomplished  nothing,  except  that  a  detachment 
under  Grey  set  fire  to  the  shipping  in  New  Bedford, 
and  then  levied  cattle  and  money  on  the  freeholders 
of  Martha's  Vineyard.  Lord  Howe  gave  up  the 
naval  command  to  Admiral  Byron,  and  was  never 
again  employed  in  America. 

The  people  of  New  England  had  in  twenty  days 
raised  the  force  of  Sullivan  to  ten  thousand  effective 
men ;  the  total  disappointment  of  their  hope  of  brill- 
iant success  excited  criminations  and  distrust.  At 
Boston  a  French  officer  lost  his  life  in  attempting  to 
queU  a  riot  between  his  countrymen  and  American 
seamen ;  but  d'Estaing  preserved  unruffled  politeness, 
and  really  wished  well  to  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  first  expedition 
from  France,  every  measure  adopted  by  the  British 
government  or  its  army  to  reduce  the  United  States 
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CHAP,  served  only  to  promote  its  independence.  In  1775 
■ — . — r  they  sought  to  annihilate  the  rebellion  b}'  attacking 
^J  ''^-  it  at  its  source ;  and  before  many  months  they  were 
driven  out  of  Boston.  In  1776  the  acquisition  of 
New  York  was  to  prelude  the  one  last  campaign  for 
crushing  all  reaistance;  in  1777  Philadelphia  was 
taken,  but  only  to  be  evacuated  in  1778.  To  a  friend 
in  Virginia  Washington  wrote  in  August,  as  he  came 
again  upon  White  Plains :  "  After  two  years'  ma- 
noeuvring and  the  strangest  vicissitudes,  both  armies 
are  brought  back  to  the  very  point  they  set  out  from, 
and  the  offending  party  at  the  beginning  is  now 
reduced  to  the  use  of  the  spade  and  pickaxe  for 
defence.  The  hand  o£  Providence  has  been  so  con- 
spicuous in  all  this,  that  he  must  be  worse  than  an 
infidel  that  lacks  faith,  and  more  than  wicked  that 
has  not  gratitude  enough  to  acknowledge  his  obliga- 
tions." "  The  veil  of  ordinary  events,"  thus  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut  expressed  the  belief  of  the 
state,  *'  covers  the  hand  of  the  supreme  Disposer  of 
them,  so  that  men  overlook  his  guidance.  In  the 
view  of  the  series  of  marvellous  occurrences  during 
the  present  war,  he  must  be  blind  and  infatuated  who 
doth  not  see  and  acknowledge  the  divine  ordering 
thereof,"  The  faith  of  the  American  people  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world  sprang  not  from 
irrational  traditions,  or  unreflecting  superstition,  but 
from  the  deep  sentiment  of  harmony  between  their 
own  active  patriotism  and  the  infinite  love  which 
founded  all  things  and  the  infinite  justice  which  car- 
ries all  things  forward  in  continuous  progression. 
The  consciousness  of  this  harmony,  far  from  lulling 
them  into  an  indolent  expectation  of  supernatural 
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intervention,  bound  them  to  seli-relying  diligence  in  chap. 
the  duty  that  was  before  them.  They  had  the  con-  ■ — ^ 
fidence  and  joy  of  fellow-workers  with  "  the  divine  i  ^  ^  8. 
ordering  "  for  the  highest  welfare  of  mankind. 

On  the  third  of  October  the  commissioners  for  "^i^'- 
restoring  peace  to  the  colonies  addressed  a  farewell 
manifesto  to  the  members  of  congress,  the  several 
assemblies,  and  other  inhabitants  of  America,  that 
their  persistence  in  separating  from  Great  Britain 
would  ''  change  the  whole  nature  and  future  conduct 
of  this  war ;  "  that  "  the  extremes  of  war  "  should  so 
distress  the  people  and  desolate  the  country,  as  to 
make  them  of  little  avail  to  France.  Congress  pub- 
lished the  paper  in  the  gazettes  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple of  the  insidious  designs  of  the  commissioners.  In 
the  British  house  of  commons,  Coke  of  Norfolk  pro- 
posed an  address  to  the  king  to  disavow  the  declarar 
tion.  Lord  George  Germain  defended  it,  insisting 
that  the  Americans  by  their  alliance  were  become 
French,  and  shoiild  in  future  be  treated  as  French- 
men. Burke  pointed  out  that  the  "  dreadful  menace 
was  pronounced  against  those  who,  conscious  of  recti- 
tude, stood  up  to  fight  for  freedom  and  country." 
"No  quarter,"  said  the  commissioner  Johnstone,  who 
in  changing  sides  on  the  American  question  had  not 
tamed  the  fury  of  his  manner,  "  no  quarter  ought  to 
be  shown  to  their  congress ;  and,  if  the  inf ernals  could 
be  let  loose  against  them,  1  should  approve  of  the 
measure.  The  proclamation  certainly  does  mean  a 
war  of  desolation:  it  can  mean  nothing  else."  Gib- 
bon divided  silently  with  the  friends  of  America, 
who  had  with  them  the  judgment,  though  not  the 
vote,  of  the  house.     Three  days  later  Rockingham 
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CHAP,  denounced  the  "  accursed  "  manifesto  in  the  house  of 
<—^  lordsj  saying  that  "  since  the  coming  of  Christ  war 
iTJ^-  had  not  been  conducted  on  such  inhuman  ideas." 
Lord  Suffolk,  in  reply,  appealed  to  the  bench  of 
bishops ;  on  which  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  traced 
the  resemblance  between .  the  proclamation  and  the 
acts  of  Butler  at  Wyoming,  He  added :  "  There  is 
an  article  in  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army  for 
scalping-knives.  Great  Britain  defeats  any  hope  in 
the  justness  of  her  cause  by  means  like  these  to 
support  it."  The  debate  closed  well  for  America, 
except  that  Lord  Shelburne  was  provoked  into  say- 
ing that  he  never  would  serve  with  any  man  who 
would  consent  to  its  independence,  when  in  truth 
independence  was  become  the  only  way  to  peace. 

The  menaces  of  the  proclamation  were  a  confession 
of  weakness.  The  British  army  under  Clinton  could 
hold  no  part  of  the  country,  and  only  ravage  and 
Sept.  destroy  by  sudden  expeditions.  Towards  the  end  of 
September  CornwaUis  led  a  foray  into  New  Jersey; 
and  Major-General  Grey  with  a  party  of  infantry, 
surprising  Baylor's  light  horse,  used  the  bayonet 
mercilessly  against  men  that  sued  for  quarter.  A 
Oct.  band  led  by  Captain  Patrick  Ferguson  in  October, 
after  destroying  the  shipping  in  Little  Egg  harbor, 
spread  through  the  neighboring  country  to  burn  the 
houses  and  waste  the  lands  of  the  patriots.  On  the 
night  of  the  fifteenth  they  surprised  light  infantry 
under  Pulaski's  command ;  and,  cumbering  them- 
selves with  no  prisoners,  killed  all  they  could.  In 
Not.  November  a  large  party  of  Indians  with  bands  of 
tories  and  regulars  entered  Cherry  valley  by  an  un- 
guarded pass,  and,  finding  the  fort  too  strong  to  be 
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taken,  murdered  and  scalped  more  than  thirty  of  the  chap. 
inhabitantsj  most  of  them  women  and  children.  The  ■ — , — - 
story  of  these  massacres  was  repeated  from  village  to  i^''^ 
village,  and  strengthened  the  purpose  of  resistance. 

With  the  year  1778,  South  Carolina,  which  for  two 
years  had  been  unvisited  by  an  enemy,  after  long 
deliberation  established  a  permanent  form  of  govern- 
ment. Immediately  after  the  general  declaration  of 
independence,  its  citizens,  by  common  consent,  in- 
trusted constituent  powers  to  their  representatives. 
In  January,  1777,  a  bill  for  the  new  constitution  was 
introduced.  Hitherto  the  legislative  council  had  been 
chosen  by  the  general  assembly.  A  bold  effort  was 
made,  in  like  manner,  to  confer  the  election  of  the 
senate  on  the  assembly,  because  in  that  way  Charles- 
ton, through  its  numerous  representation,  would 
have  controlled  the  choice.  On  this  point  the  coun- 
try members  would  not  yield;  but  the  distribution 
of  the  representation  in  the  general  assembly  was 
left  unchanged.  The  bill  was  then  printed  and  sub- 
mitted for  examination  to  the  people  during  more 
than  a  year.  Sure  of  the  prevailing  approval,  the 
legislature,  in  March,  1778,  gave  it  their  final  sanc- 
tion-; and  it  was  then  presented  to  the  president  for 
his  confirmation.  Every  one  expected  that  in  a  few 
houi^  it  would  be  proclaimed,  when  Kutledge  called 
the  council  and  assembly  into  the  council  chamber, 
and,  after  a  formal  speech,  gave  it  a  negative,  not 
only  for  the  change  which  it  would  effect  in  the  man- 
ner of  choosing  one  branch  of  the  legisli^ture,  but 
also  because  it  took  from  the  chief  of  the  executive 
his  veto  power.  The  majority,  soon  recovering  from 
their  consternation,  determmed  to  vote  no  taxes  until 
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CHAP,  the  veto  should  be  reversed.     After  a  three  days' 

. ^  adjournment,  which  was  required  by  the  rules  before 

IT 78.  a  rejected  bill  could  be  again  brought  forward,  Baw- 
ling Lowndes,  the  newly  elected  president,  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  re-enacted  biU.^ 

The  new  constitution  might  be  altered  by  legislative 
authority  after  a  notice  of  ninety  days.  None  but  free- 
holders could  elect  or  be  elected  to  office ;  and  for  the 
higher  offices  the  possession  of  a  large  freehold  was 
required.  In  any  redistribution  of  the  representa- 
tion of  the  state,  the  number  of  white  inhabitants 
and  the  amount  of  taxable  property  were  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  veto  power  was  taken  from  the  presi- 
dent. Till  this  time  the  church  of  England  had  been 
the  established  church  in  South  CaroMna.  The  tolera- 
tion of  Locke  and  Shaftesbury  was  now  mixed  with 
the  religious  faith  o£  its  people.  Not  the  Anglican 
or  Episcopal  church,  but  the  Christian  Protestant 
church,  was  declared  to  be  the  established  religion  of 
the  state ;  and  none  but  Protestants  were  eligible  to 
high  executive  or  any  legislative  office.  The  right 
of  suffrage  was  conferred  exclusively  on  every  free 
white  man  who,  having  the  requisite  age  and  free- 
hold, acknowledged  God  and  a  futin-e  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  All  persons  who  so  believed, 
and  that  G-od  is  publicly  to  be  worshipped,  might 
foiin  religious  societies.  The  support  of  religious 
worship  was  voluntary ;  the  property  then  belonging 
to  societies  of  the  church  of  Englajid,  or  any  other 
reHgious  societies,  was  secured  to  them  in  perpetuity. 

'Richard    Hutaon    to    Georee  and 8 March,  1778.    TnP.Moore'a 

Bryan,   from    Charleston,    S.  C.,  Materials  for   History,   94,    103- 

14  March,  1778.      John  Eutledge  106.     Ramsay's  History  of  South 

to  Henry  Laurens,  10  Eeb.,  1778,  Carolina,  i.  129-138. 
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The  people  were  to  enjoy  forever  the  right  of  elect-  chap. 
ing  their  own  pastors  or  clergy ;  but  the  state  was  ■ — ^-— < 
entitled  to  security  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  pas-  1^78. 
toral  office  by  the  persons  so  elected.     Of  slaves  or 
slavery  no  mention  was  made  unless  by  implication. 

The  constitution  having  been  adopted  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  March,  1778,  to  go  into  effect  on  the  fol- 
lowing twenty-ninth  of  November,  all  resident  free 
male  persons  in  the  state  above  sixteen  years,  refusing 
to  take  the  oath  to  maintain  it  against  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  all  otiier  enemies,  were  exiled ;  but 
a  period  of  twelve  months  aiter  their  departure  was 
allowed  them  to  dispose  of  their  property.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1778,  after  the  intention  of  the  British  to  reduce 
South  Carolina  became  known,  death  was  made  the 
penalty  for  refusing  to  depart  from  the  state,  or  for 
returning  without  permission.^ 

The  planters  of  South  Carolina  still  partook  of  their 
usual  pastimes  and  cares ;  while  the  British  ministry, 
resigning  the  hope  of  reducing  the  north,  indulged 
the  expectation  of  conquering  all  the  states  to  the 
south  of  the  Susquehanna.^  Tor  this  end  the  British 
commander-in-chief  at  New  York  was  ordered  to  de- 
spatch before  October,  if  possible,  a  thousand  men  to 
re-enforce  Pensacola,  and  three  thousand  to  take  Sa- 
vannah. Two  thousand  more  were  destined  as  a 
re-enforcement  to  St.  Augustine.  Thus  strengthened, 
General  Prevost  would  be  able  to  march  in  triumph 
from  East  Florida  across  lower  Georgia. 

The  new  policy  was  inaugurated  by  dissensions 
between  the  minister  for  America  in  England  and 
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CHAP,  the  highest  British  officials  in  America,  and  was  fol- 
.— ^  lowed  by  never-ending  complaints.  Lord  Carlisle 
ms-  and  his  associate  commissioners  deprecated  the  seem- 
ing purpose  of  enfeebling  the  establishment  at  New 
York  by  detachments  for  different  and  distant  ser- 
vices. "Under  these  appearances  of  weakness,"  so 
they  reported,  "our  cause  has  visibly  declined."^ 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  threatened  to  evacuate  New  York 
and  to  retire  to  Halifax,^  remonstrated  against  being 
"reduced  to  a  starved  defensive,"^  and  complained 
of  being  kept  in  command,  "  a  mournful  witness  of 
the  debility  "  of  his  army  j  were  he  only  unshacltled 
with  instruetiohs,  he  might  render  serious  service.* 
Every  detachment  for  the  southern  campaign  was 
made  with  sullen  reluctance ;  and  his  indirect  crim- 
inations offended  the  unforgiving  minister. 

'  Lord  Carlisle  and  other  com-  '  ClintontoHaldimand.B  Sept., 

miasioners  to  Germain,  New  York,  1778. 

5  Sept..  1778.  *  Clinton  to  Germain,  8  Oct., 

*  Clinton  to  Germain,  27  Jiily,  1778. 
1778. 
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SPAIS  ANC   THE   UNITED   STATES. 
1778. 

Eaelt  in  the  year,  Juan  de  Miralez,  a  Spanish  chap. 
emissary,  appeared  in  Philadelpliia.     Not  accredited  ■ — . — 
to  congress,  for  Spain  would  not  recognise  that  body,^  17  78. 
he  looked  upon  the  rising  republic  as  a  natural  enemy 
to  his  country ;  and  through  the  influence  of  the  French 
minister,  with  whom  he  had  as  yet  no  authorized  con- 
nection, he  sought  to  raise  up  obstacles  on  aU  sides 
to  its  development.^    He  came  as  a  spy  and  an  in- 
triguer ;    nevertheless  congress,   with   unsuspecting 
confidence,  welcomed  hira  as  the  representative  of 
an  intended  ally. 

Of  all  the  European  powers,  Spain  was  the  most 
consistently  and  perseveringly  hostile  to  the  United 
Sta,tes.  "With  a  true  instinct  she  saw  in  their  success 
the  quickening  example  which  was  to  break  down 
the  barriers  of  her  own  colonial  system ;  ■  and  her 

*  LuzeTceto  Vergeimes,  ITDec,  '  Gerard  to  Vergeimes,  16  and 
1779.  29  July,  1778. 
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CHAP,  dread  of  their  coming  influence  shaped  her  policy 
. — ^_.  during  their  struggle.  She  was  wilHng  to  encourage 
1 V  7  8.  them  so  far  as  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  Great 
Britain  by  one  campaign  more  ;  but  she  was  bent  on 
restraining  France  from  an  alliance  with  them,  till  she 
should  herself  have  wrung  from  their  agents  at  Paris 
all  the  concessions  which  she  deemed  essential  to 
the  security  of  her  transatlantic  dominions,  and  from 
France  all  other  advantages  that  she  could  derive 
from  the  war.  She  excused  her  importunities  for 
delay  by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  defence 
of  her  colonies;  the  danger  that  would  hang  over 
her  homeward-bound  troops  and  commerce ;  the  con- 
tingency of  renewed  schemes  of  conquest,  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians  against  the  Ottoman  empire ; 
the  succession  of  Bavaria ;  the  propriety  of  com- 
ing to  a  previous  understanding  with  the  Nether- 
lands, which  was  harried  by  England,  and  with  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  was  known  to  favor  the  Amer- 
icans.^ 

Count  Montmorin,  the  successor  of  d'Ossun  as  French 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  had  in  his  childhood  been  a 
playmate  of  the  king  of  France,  whose  friendship  he 
retained,  so  that  his  position  was  one  of  independence 
and  dignity.  As  a  man  of  honor,  he  desired  to  deal 
fairly  with  the  United  States,  and  he  observed  with 
impartiahty  the  poMtics  of  the  Spanish  court.  On 
receiving  a  communication  of  the  despatch,  which 
embodied  the  separate  determination  of  France  to 
support  the  United  States,  Florida  Blanca  quivered 

'  Count  Florida  Blanca  to  Count    from  the  Spanish  archives  bj  Don 
de  Aranda,  13  Jan,,  1773.     Com-     Paacual  de  Gayangos. 
municated  with  othei  documents 
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in  every  limb  and  could  hardly  utter  a  reply.'  Sus-  chap. 
piciousness  marked  hia  character,  as  well  as  that  of  ■ — , — - 
the  government  of  Spain,  which,  for  its  remote  do-  i  t  7  8, 
minions,  was  ever  haunted  by  the  spectres  of  contra- 
band trade  and  of  territorial  encroachments.  He  was 
appalled  at  the  example  of  the  Americans  as  insur- 
gents, at  their  ambition  as  republicans,  and  at  the 
colossal  greatness  which  their  independence  fore- 
told ;  he  abhorred  any  connection  with  them  as 
equals,  and  would  tolerate  at  most  an  alliance  of 
protection  and  superintendence.  With  these  appre- 
hensions he  combined  a  subtle  jealousy  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  French,  who,  as  a  colonial  power,  were 
reduced  to  the  lowest  rank  among  the  nations  of 
western  Europe,  and  who  could  recover  their  share 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world  only  through  the 
ruin  of  colonial  monopoly. 

When,  therefore,  in  April,  the  French  ambassador  April, 
pressed  Florida  Blanca  to  declare  at  what  epoch  Spain 
would  take  part  in  the  war,  the  minister,  beside  him- 
self with  passion,  exclaimed :  "  I  will  take  the  opin- 
ion of  the  king.  Since  April  of  last  year,  France  has 
gone  counter  to  our  advice.  The  king  of  Spain  seems 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  viceroy  or  provincial  gov- 
ernor, to  whom  you  put  questions  bs  if  for  his  opinion, 
and  to  whom  you  then  send  orders.  The  American 
deputies  are  treated  '  like  the  Roman  consuls,  to 
whom  the  kings  of  the  East  came  to  beg  sxipport. 
The  declaration  of  your  treaty  with  them  is  wor- 
thy of  Don"  Quixote."^  He  persisted  in  the  re- 
proach, that  France  had  engaged  in  a  war  which 
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CHAP,  had  neither  an  object  for  its  beginniiig,  nor  a  plan 

■ — , — '  for  its  close. 

ms-  Baffled  in  her  policy  by  France,  Spain  next  thought 
to  use  Great  Britain  as  her  instrument  for  repressing 
the  growth  of  the  United  States.  Her  first  wish  was 
to  prevent  their  self-existence,  and,  as  mediator,  to 
dictate  the  terms  of  their  accommodation  with  their 
mother  country;  but,  as  this  was  no  longer  possible 
after  the  intervention  of  France,  she  hoped  at  the 
peace  to  concert  with  England  how  to  narrow  their 
domain,  and  secure  the  most  chances  for  an  early  dis- 
solution of  their  inchoate  union. 

No  sooner  had  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  his  council 
resolved  to  brave  England,  than  the  system  which  had 
led  to  the  family  compact  of  the  Bourbons  recovered 
its  normal  influence ;  for  it  was  through  the  Spanish 
alliance  that  they  hoped  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a 
brilliant  issue.  Swayed  by  the  advice  of  d'Ossun, 
they  made  it  their  paramount  object  to  reconcile  the 
Spanish  government  to  their  measures.  In  this  way 
doubt  arrested  their  action  at  the  moment  of  begin- 
ning hostilities.  If  it  was  to  be  waged  by  France 
alone,  they  held  it  prudent  to  risk  everything  and 
make  haste  to  gain  advantages  in  a  first  campaign, 
before  the  English  could  bring  out  all  their  strength  j 
but,  if  Spain  was  determined  not  to  stand  aloof,  they 
would  put  the  least  possible  at  hazard  till  it  should 
declare  itself.^  Moreover,  this  persistent  deference 
to  the  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons  brought  with 
it  obstinate  contrarieties,  both  as  to  the  place  of  the 
United  States  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  still 
more  so  in  settHng  the  ultimate  conditions  of  peace. 
'  Vergennes  to  Moatmorin,  3  April,  1778.    MS, 
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In  the  conflict  between  fears  and  desires,  the  king  of  chap. 
Spain  was  spell-bonnd  by  indecision.  The  precipitate  i—^— - 
alliance  of  France  and  America  without  his  consent  n  i  s. 
■wounded  his  pride  and  endangered  hia  possessions. 
His  confessor  held  it  a  want  of  probity  and  an  btH 
example  to  fight  for  heretics  in  revolt  against  lawful 
authority.  On  tlie  other  hand  his  need  of  protection, 
his  respect  for  the  elder  branch  of  his  family,  and 
some  remnants  of  rancor  against  England,  concurred 
to  bind  him  to  the  compact  between  the  two  crowns. 
Moreover,  Florida  Blanca,  who  from  the  drudgery  of 
a  provincial  attorney  had  risen  to  be  the  chief  minis- 
ter of  a  world-wide  empire,  had  a  passion  to  be 
spoken  of  in  his  time,  and  to  gain  a  place  in  history; 
he,  therefore,  kept  open  the  negotiations  with  Prance, 
designing  to  consent  to  a  junction  only  after  stipula- 
tions for  extraordinary  and  most  unequal  advantages. 
For  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar  he  did  not  rely  ex- 
clusively on  a  siege,^  yet  before  the  end  of  March  he 
had  collected  battering  cannon  at  Seville,  and  held  at 
anchor  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz  a  greater  fleet  than  Spain 
had  launched  since  the  days  of  the  armada. 

Avoiding  an  immediate  choice  between  peace  and 
war,  Florida  Blanca  disdained  the  proposal  of  an 
alliance  with  the  United  States,  and  he  demanded  the 
postponement  of  active  hostilities  in  European  waters, 
that  he  might  gain  free  scope  for  ofiering  mediation. 
The  establishments  of  Britain  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  were  weakly  garrisoned ;  its  homeward-bound 
commerce  was  inadequately  protected ;  its  navy  was 
unprepared.  The  ships  of  the  French,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  ready  for  immediate  action;  yet  they 
^  Montmoria  to  Vergeiines,  31  Aug.,  1778. 
VOL.  X.  11 
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CHAP,  consented  to  wait  indefinitely  for  the  co-operation  of 
>_^— ■  Spain.  Aiter  being,  swept  into  war  for  the  independ- 
iTTa.  ence  of  America,  they  subjected  the  conduct  of  that 
war  to  the  power  in  Europe  which  was  the  most  in- 
veterate enemy  to  that  independence.  Their  favor- 
able chances  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  thrown 
away ;  their  channel  fleet  lay  idle  in  the  harbor  of 
Brest ;  British  ships,  laden  with  rich  cargoes  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  returned  home  unmolested ;  and 
the  dilatory  British  admiralty,  gained  unexpected  tune 
for  preparation. 

All  this  while  British  armed  vessels  preyed  upon 
the  commerce  of  France.  To  ascertain  the,  strength 
of  the  fleet  at  Brest,  a  British  fleet  of  twenty  ships 
of  the  line  put  to  sea  under  Admiral  Keppel,  so  well 
known  to  posterity  by  the  pencil  of  Reynolds  and 
June  the  prose  of  Burke.  On  the  seventeenth  of  June, 
meeting  two  French  frigates  near  the  island  of  Oues- 
sant,  Keppel  gave  orders  that  they  should  bring  to. 
They  refused.  One  of  them,  being  fired  into,  dis- 
charged its  broadside  and  then  lowered  its  flag ;  the 
other,  the  "  Belle  Poule,"  repelled  the  pursuit  of  the 
"Arethusa,"  and  escaped. 

The  French  government,  no  longer  able  to  remain 
inactive,  authorized  the  capture  of  British  merchant- 
Juiy  men ;  and  early  in  July  its  great  fleet  sailed  out  of 
Brest.  After  returning  to  Portsmouth,  Keppel  put 
27.  to  sea  once  more.  On  the  twenty-seventh,  the  two 
admirals,  each  having  thirty  men-of-war  in  three 
divisions,  and  each  professing  the  determination  to 
fight  a  decisive  battle,  met  off  Ouessant.  D'Orvilliera 
was  better  fitted  for  a  monastery  than  the  quarter- 
deck ;  and  the  British  admiral  wanted  ability  for  so 
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great  a  command.  After  an  insignificant  action,  in  chap 
which  neither  party  lost  a  ship,  the  French  returned  — . — ■ 
to  Brest,  the  British  to  Portsmouth.  The  French  i  ^  ^  8. 
admiral  ascribed  his  failure  to  the  disobedience  of 
the  young  Duke  de  Chartres,  who  had  absurdly  been 
placed  over  one  of  his  divisions ;  Keppel,  but  only 
upon  an  after-thought,  censured  both  Palliser,  his 
second  in  command,  and  the  admiralty ; -and  he  de- 
clined employment  unless  the  ministry  should  be 
changSd.  That  he  was  not  punished  for  mutiny, 
but  that  he,  Burgoyne,  and  Howe,  all  three  members 
of  the  house  of  commons,  were  suffered  to  screen 
their  own  incapacity  by  fightmg  vigorous  battles  in 
parliament  against  the  administration,  ehows  how 
faction  had  corrupted  disciphne  in  tlie  service.  Mean- 
time the  French  people  were  justly  proud  that,  so 
soon  after  the  total  ruin  of  their  navy  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  their  fleet  equalled  that  of  their  great 
rival,  and  had  won  the  admiration  even  of  its  ene- 
mies by  its  skilful  evolutions. 

The  deeds  of  the  French  army  for  the  year  con- 
sisted in  seeming  to  menace  England  with  an  invasion, 
by  forming  a  camp  in  Normandy  under  the  Count  de 
Broghe,  and  wasting  the  season  in  cabals,  indiscipline, 
and  ruinous  luxury.  In  India,  Chandemagor  on  the 
Hoogley  surrendered  to  the  English  without  a  blow ; 
the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  with  a  feeble  garrison 
and  weak  defences,  maintained  a  siege  of  seventy 
days  in  the  vain  hope  of  relief.  The  flag  of  the 
Bourbons  was  suffered  to  disappear  from  the  gulf 
and  sea  of  Bengal,  and  from  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
To  meet  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  this  frivolous 
campaign,  the  kingdom  was  brought  nearer  to  bank- 
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CHAP,  ruptcy  by  straining  the  public  credit  -without  corre- 

■ — , '  sponding  taxation. 

17  7  8.  The  diplomacy  of  Spain  during  the  year  proved 
still  less  effective.  Florida  Blanca  began  with  the 
British  minister  at  Madrid,  by  affecting  ignorance  of 
the  measures  of  the  French  cabinet,  and  assuring 
him  "  that  his  Cathohc  Majesty  neither  condemned  nor 
justified  the  steps  taken  by  France ;  but  that,  as  they 
had  been  entered  upon  without  the  least  concert  with 
him,  he  thought  himself  perfectly  free  from  all  en- 
gagements concerning  them."^  Aiter  these  asser- 
tions, which  were  made  so  directly  and  so  solemnly 
that  they  were  beheved,  he  explained  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  would  overturn  the 
balance  of  power  on  the  continent  of  America ;  and 
he  proposed,  through  the  mediation  of  his  court,^  to 
obtain  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  order  to  establish 
and  perpetuate  an  equilibrium.  The  oSer  of  media- 
tion was  an  offer  of  the  influence  of  the  Bourbon 
family  to  secure  to  England  the  basin  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  with  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio, 
and  to  bound  the  United  States  by  the  Alleghanies. 
But  Lord  Weymouth  held  it  ignoble  to  purchase  from 
the  wreckers  of  British  colonial  power  the  part  that 
they  might  be  willing  to  restore ;  and  he  answered, 
"  that  while  France  supported  the  colonies  in  rebel- 
lion no  negotiation  could  be  entered  into."^  But,  as 
both  Great  Britain  and  Spain  were  interested  in  pre- 
serving colonial  dependency,  he  invited  a  closer  union 
between  them,  and  even  proposed  an  alliance. 


'  Grantham  to  Weymouth,  19        '  Weymouth  to  Grantham,  2^) 
Feb.,  1778.     Ibid.,  24  Mar.,  1778.     May,  1778. 
'  Ibid.,  19  April,  1778. 
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At  this  point  in  the  negotiation,  Florida  Blanca,  chap. 
who  was  devoured  by  the  ambition  of  making  the  . — ^ 
world  ring  with  his  name,  turned  to  Vergennes ;   yet,  i  t  7  s. 
like  his  king,  fearing  lest  at  the  peace  France  might 
take  good  care  of  itself  and  neglect  the  interests  of 
Spain,  ^   he   was   determined,  before   concluding  an 
irrevocable    engagement,   to    ascertain    the    objects 
which  its  ally  would  expect  to  gain.    Spain  was  really 
unprepared  for  war ;  her  ships  were  poorly  armed ; 
her  arseuab  ill  supplied;  and  few  of  her  naval  offi- 
cers entitled  to  confidence  in  their  skill :  yet  he  threw 
out  hints  that  he  would  in  October  be   ready  for 
action,  if  France  would    undertake  a   descent  into 
England.^ 

Vergennes,  while  now  more  sure  than  ever  of  the 
co-operation  of  Spain,  replied  :  "  The  idea  of  making 
a  war  on  England,  like  that  of  the  Romans  on  the 
Carthaginians,  does  honor  to  the  minister's  elevation 
of  soul;  but  the  attempt  would  require  at  least 
seventy  ships  of  the  line,  and  at  least  seventy  thou- 
sand effective  troops,  of  which  ten  thousand  should 
be  cavalry,  beside  transport  ships  and  proportionate 
artillery,  provisions,  and  ammunition."^ 

To  the  British  proposal  of  an  alliance,  Florida 
Blanca  returned  a  still  more  formal  offer  of  mediation 
between  the  two  belligerents ;  excusing  his  wish  to 
take  part  in  the  settlement  of  England  with  its  in- 
surgent colonies  by  his  desire  that  their  ambition 
should  be  checked  and  tied  down  to  fixed  limits 
through  the  union  of  the  three  nations.    Then,  under 

'  Private  letter  of  Montmorin  '  Montmorin  to  Vergennes,  7 
to  Vei^ennes,  1  Sept.,  1778.  Sept.,  177S. 

'  Vergennes  to  Montmorin,  21  Sept.,  1778. 
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CHAP,  pretence  of  seeking  guidance  in  framing  the  plan 
^-^—^  of  pacification,  he'  craftily  invited  the  two  courts 
1778.  to  remit  to  his  king  the  points  on  which  they  in- 
tended to  insist ;  at  the  same  time  he  avowed  to  the 
British  minister  that  the  king  of  Spain  would  be 
forced  to  choose  his  part,  if  the  war  should  be  con- 
tinued.^ 

Indifferent  to  threats,  Weymouth  in  October  gave 
warning  of  the  fatal  consequence  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy  of  American  independence ;  and  from  a 
well-considered  policy  refused  in  any  event  to  concert 
with  other  governments  the  relations  of  his  country 
to  its  colonies.^  Meantime  Florida  Blanca  continued 
to  fill  the  courts  of  Europe  with  declarations  that 
Spain  would  never  precede  England  in  recognising 
the  separate  existence  of  her  colonies. 

Dm'ingthis  confused  state  of  the  relations  between 
the  three  great  powers,  the  United  States  fell  upon  a 
wise  measure.  Frankhn,  from  the  first,  had  advised 
his  country  against  wooing  Spain  :  but  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  French  cabinet  was  not  im- 
paired by  his  caution  j  and  they  transacted  all  Amer- 
ican business  with  him  alone.  Tired  of  the  dissensions 
of  rival  commissioners,  congress,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  abohshed  the  joint  commission  of  which 
he  had  been  a  member,  and  appointed  him  their 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  France.  It 
illustrates  the  patriotism  of  John  Adams,  that,  though 
he  was  one  of  those  to  be  removed  from  office,  he 
approved  alike  the  terminating  of  the  commission 

'  Paper  delivered  to  Lord  Gran-       'Weymouth  to  Grantham,  27 
tham  Gy  M.  de  Florida  fllaaca,     Oct.j  1T78. 
and  transmitted  in    Lord   Graa- 
tham's  Ko.  56,  28  Sept.,  1778. 
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and  the  selection  of  Franklin  as  sole  envoy.     In  liini  chap. 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  obtained  a  serene  ■ — ^ 
and  wakeful  guardian,  who  penetrated  the  wiles  of  it 78, 
the    Spanish  government,  and  knew  how  to  nnite 
fidelity  to  the  French  alMance  with  timely  vindication 
of  the  rights  of  his  own  native  land. 
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a  people  without  a  government. 

Augtjst-DecembeEj  1778. 

CHAP. .     Early  in  tlie  year  George  tlie  Third  had  been 
i_,_/  advised  by   Lord  Amherst  to  withdraw  the  troops 
17  7  8.  from  Philadelphia,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  junction 
of  America  with  France,  to  evacuate  New  York  and 
Rhode  Island ;  ^  but  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
consequent  on  the  helplessness  of  a  people  that  had 
no    government,   revived  the   hope    of   subjugating 
them.      The  United  States  closed  the  campaign  of 
1778   before  autumn,  for  want  of  money.      Paper 
bills,  emitted  by  congress  on  its  pledge  of  the  faith 
17  7  5.  of  each  separate  state,  supported  the  war  in  its  earhest 
period.     Their  decluie  was  hastened  by  the  disasters 
that  befell  the  American  armies.     Their  value  was 
ms,  further  impaired  by  the  ignoble  stratagem  of  the 
British  ministers,  under  whose  authority  Lord  Dun- 
more  and  others  introduced  into  the  circulation  of 
Virginia  and  other  states  a  large  number  of  bills, 
>  George  IH.  to  Lord  North,  IT  Mai-ch,  1778.    Letter  467. 
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counterfeited  for  the  purpose  in  England.^    In  Octo-  c 
ber,  1776,  congress,  which  possessed  no  independent  ^ 
resources  and  no  powers  on  which  credit  could  be  i 
founded,  opened  loan  offices  in  the  several  states, 
and  authorized  a  lottery.     In  December  it  issued  five 
million  dollars  more  in  continental  bills.     In  January, 
1777,  when  they  had  sunk  to  one-half  of  their  pre-  i 
tended  value,  it  denounced  every  person  who  would 
not  receive  them  at  par  as  a  public  enemy,  liable  to 
forfeit  whatever  he  offered  for  sale ;  and  it  requested 
the  state  legislatures  to  declare  them  a  lawful  tender. 
This  Massachusetts  had  enacted  a  month  before ;  and 
the  example  was  followed  throughout  the  union. 

The  states  were  at  the  same  time  invited  to  cancel 
their  respective  quotas  of  continental  bills,  and  to 
become  creditors  of  the  common  treasury  for  such 
farther  sums  as  they  should  think  proper  to  advance. 
They  had  irredeemable  paper  currencies  of  their  own; 
and,  as  they  were  possessed  of  real  powers  of  govern- 
ment, their  bills  were  less  insecure  than  the  conti- 
nental currency.  Congress,  therefore,  needed  the 
exclusive  right  of  issuing  paper  money ;  and  to  that 
end  it  recommended  them  to  call  in  their  bills,  and 
to  issue  no  more.  The  request  was  often  renewed, 
but  never  heeded :  so  that  the  notes  of  each  one  of 
the  thirteen  states  continued  to  compete  for  circula- 
tion with  those  of  the  continent. 

'  Le  Lord  Dnnmore  a  troiirf  qu'il  oceasionnera  une  mSfianoe 

moyeB  d'iatroduire  dans  la  Vir-  du  peuple,  qui,  ne  pouvant  dia- 

giiue  un  grand  nombre  de  billets,  cerner   lea  vraia  billets  de   faux, 

que  le  gouTemement  a  iait  im-  refusera  de  he  recevoir,  et  le  coa- 

primer,  sur  ceus  que  le  congr^s  a  gres  manquant  uue  foia  de  credit 

iait  distribuer.     Cbmme  ce  atrat-  pablio,    trouyeraJt    beaucoup    de 

ag*me   doit   mettre  beaneoup  de  diffioult^s  a  le  ritablir.     Maltzan 

confusion  dans   les  oirangements  a«  rot,  2  Airil,  1776. 
de  finance  dca  colonies,  il  ae  flatte 
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CHAP.  While  nature  executed  its  unbending  law,  congress 
■ — ^  sought  to  hide  the  decline  of  its  credit  by  clamor 
^iii-  against  the  rise  of  prices,  which,  in  February,  1777, 
it  proposed  to  remedy  by  conventions  of  tlie  northern, 
of  the  middle,  and  of  the  three  southernmost  states. 
That  for  New  England  met  in  the  summer  at  Hart- 
ford ;  but,  while  the  development  of  the  institutions 
of  the  country  was  promoted  by  showing  how.readily 
the  people  of  a  group  of  states  could  come  together 
by  their  delegates  for  a  purpose  of  reform,  prices  rose 
and  continental  bills  went  down  with  accelerated 
speed. 

The  loan  offices  exchanged  paper  money  at  its  par 
value  for  United  States  certificates  of  debt,  bearing 
interest  at  six  per  cent.  About  a  fortnight  before 
Howe  took  possession  of  Philadelphia,  congress,  on 
a  hint  from  Arthur  Lee,  resolved  to  pay  the  annual 
interest  on  the  certificates  of  debt  ^'y  drawing  biUs 
of  exchange  on  their  commissioners  in  Paris  for  coin. 
How  these  bills  were  to  be  met  at  maturity  was  not 
clear  :  they  were  of  a  very  long  date,  and,  before  any 
of  them  became  due,  a  dollar  in  coin  was  worth  six 
in  paper;  so  that  the  annual  interest  payable  at  Paris 
on  a  loan  certificate  became  equal  to  about  tliirty-six 
per  cent. 

The  anxious  deliberations  of  the  committee  of  con- 
gress during  more  than  two  months  at  Yorktown  pro- 
Nov.  duced  only  a  recommendation,  adopted  in  November, 
1777,  that  the  several  states  should  become  creditors 
of  the  United  States  by  raising  for  the  continental 
treasury  five  millions  of  dollars,  in  four  quarterly 
instalments;  the  first  payment  to  be  made  on  the 
coming  New- Year's  day,  and  the  whole  to  bear  six 
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per  cent  interest  until  the  final  adjustment  of  ac-  chap. 
counts,    after   the  confederation   should  liave   been  . — ^ 
ratified.     Of  thousands  of  doUarSj  Massachusetts  was  1 7  7  7. 
rated  at  eight  hundred  and  twenty  j  Virginia  at  eight 
hundred ;  Pennsylvania  at  six  hundred  and  twenty ; 
Connecticut  at  six  hundred ;    New  York,  rent  and 
ravaged  by  the  war,  at  two  hundred ;  Delaware  and 
Georgia,  each  at  sixty.     A  general  wish  prevailed  to 
respect  the  recommendation  ;  but  most  of  the  states 
retained  their  quotas  to   reimburse  themselves  for 
advances ;  and,  besides,  they  were  all  weighed  down 
by  very  heavy  expenses  and  obligations  of  their  own. 

Shadowy  hopes  of  foreign  loans  rose  before  con- 
gress. In  December,  1777,  in  advance  of  treaties  of 
commerce  and  alliance,  the  American  commissioners 
in  France  and  Spain  were  instructed  to  borrow  two 
miUion  pounds  sterUng,  to  be  repaid  in  ten  years; 
and  in  February,  1778,  the  commissioner  for  Tus-  17  78. 
cany  was  charged  to  borrow  half  as  much  more. 
Yet  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  would  have  no  re- 
lations with  the  United  States;  and  no  power  was 
60  ill  disposed  towards  them  as  Spain. 

To  the  American  people  congress  wrote  in  May :  J%. 
"  The  reasons  that  your  money  hath  depreciated  are, 
because  no  taxes  have  been  imposed  to  carry  on  the 
war;"  but  they  did  not  as  yet  venture  to  ask  power 
to  levy  taxes.  On  obtaining  the  king  of  France  for 
their  ally,  they  authorized  drafts  on  their  commis- 
sioners in  Paris  for  thirty-one  and  a  half  milhons  of 
livres,  at  five  Hvres  to  the  dollar,  in  payment  of  loan- 
office  certificates,  leaving  Franklin  and  his  colleagues 
to  meet  the  bills  of  exchange  as  they  could.  Of  con- 
tinental bills,  five  milhons  of  dollars  were  issued  in 
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CHAP.  May,  as  many  more  in  June,  and  as  many  more  m 
—^  July-  In.  August  congress  devoted  two  days  in  the 
17  7  8.  week  to  the  consideration  of  its  iinances,  but  with  no 
better  result  than  to  order  five  millions  of  dollars  in 
paper  in  the  first  week  of  September,  and  ten  millions 
more  in  the  last.  Certificates  of  the  loan  offices  were 
also  used  in  great  amounts  in  payment  of  debts  to  the 
separate  states,  especially  to  Pennsylvania. 

The  legaUzed  use  of  paper  money  spread  its  never- 
faihng  hiight.  Trade  became  a  game  of  hazard. 
Unscrupulous  debtors  discharged  contracts  of  long 
standing  in  bills,  worth  perhaps  but  a  twentieth  of 
their  nominal  value.  The  xmwary  ran  in  debt,  while 
cunning  creditors  waited  for  payment  till  the  conti- 
nental bills  should  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender. 

The  name  of  Richard  Price  was  dear  to  every  lover 
of  political  freedom.  He  derived  his  theory  of  morals 
from  eternal  and  immutable  principles,  and  his  essay 
on  "liberty,"  which  was  read  in  Great  Britain,  Amer- 
ica, and  through  a  translation  in  Germany,  founded 
the  rights  of  man  on  the  reality  of  truth  and  justice. 
He  had  devised  a  scheme  for  the  payment  of  the 
Oct.  British  debt.  Congress,  on  the  sixth  of  October,  in- 
vited him  to  become  their  fellow-citizen,  and  to  reg- 
ulate their  finances.  The  invitation  was  declined  by 
their  illustrious  friend ;  but  he  gave  the  assurance, 
that  he  "  looked  upon  the  United  States  as  now  the 
hope,  and  soon  to  become  the  refuge,  of  mankind." 

Prom  this  time,  congress  saw  no  resource  but  in 
such  "  very  considerable  loans  or  subsidies  in  Europe  " 
as  could  be  expected  only  from  an  ally ;  and,  before 
the  end  of  October,  they  instructed  Franklin  "  to 
assure  his  most  Christian  majesty,  they  hoped  pro- 
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tection  from  his  power  and  magnanimity."     There  chap, 
■vyere  those  in  congress  who  would  not  place  their  — , — . 
country  under  "  protection ; "  but  the  word  was  re-  i  ^  ■?  8. 
tained  by  eight  states  against  Rhode  Island  and  Mary- 
land.   Samuel  Adams  and  Lovell,  of  Massachusetts, 
voted  for  it,  but  were  balanced  by  Gerry  and  Holten ; 
Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  opposed  it,  but  his  vote  was 
neutralized  by  that  of  Ellsworth.     The  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  were 
more  opulent  than  the  people  of  France ;  but  they 
had  no  means  of  organizing  their  resources.      The 
pride  that  would  not  consent  to  an  ef&cient  union, 
was  willing  to  ask  protection  from  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth. 

The  country  was  also  looking  to  the  United  Prov- 
inces for  aid ;  and  in  December  Laurens  retired  from  dbo. 
the  office  of  president  of  congress,  in  the  expectation 
of  being  appointed  to  negotiate  a  loan  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Till  money  conld  be  borrowed,  paper  was  the 
only  resource ;  and  the  wants  of  November  and  De- 
cember required  an  emission  of  rather  more  than  twenty 
millions.  The  debt  of  the  United  States,  in  currency 
and  in  certificates,  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and 
forty  millions.  The  continental  bills  already  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred  and  six  millions  of  dollara,  and 
had  faUen  in  value  to  twenty  for  one  in  silver ;  yet 
congress  maintained  "  the  certainty  of  their  redemp- 
tion," and  resolved  —  Samuel  Adams  and  six  others 
dissenting  — "  that  any  contrary  report  was  false, 
and  derogatory  to  its  honor."  To  make  good  the 
promise,  the  states  were  invited  to  withdraw  six 
millions  of  paper  dollars  annually  for  eighteen  years, 
beginning  with  the  year  1780.    The  measure  was 
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CHAP,  carried  by  Pennsylvania  and  the  states  north  of  it, 
._-^_^  agamst  the  southern  states ;  but  other  opinions  ruled 
17  78-  before  the  arrival  of  the  year  in  which  the  absorption 
of  the  currency  was  to  begta. 

The  expenses  of  the  year  1778,  so  far  as  they  were 
defrayed  by  congress,  amounted  to  sixty-two  and 
a  sixth  milliona  in  paper  money,  beside  more  than 
eighty-four  thousand  dollars  in  specie.  Towards  the 
expenses  of  the  coming  year,  nothing  further  was 
done  than  to  invite  the  states  to  contribute  fifteen 
millions  in  paper,  equal  in  specie  to  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars ;  but  as  the  payments  depended  on 
the  good-will  of  each  separate  state,  very  httle  of 
this  moderate  assessment  reached  the  national  treas- 
ury, and  there  was  no  resource  but  in  new  emissions 
of  notes  and  loan  certiQcates. 

Private  reports  from  American  refugees,  seeking 
the  favor  of  the  king  of  England,  persuaded  Germain 
that  the  cause  of  the  United  States  would  share  the 
wreck  of  their  finances :  but  he  knew  not  how  to 
conciliate  provinces  that  were  weary  of  war,  nor  to 
measure  the  tenacity  of  the  passive  resistance  of  a 
determined  people ;  and  systematically  sought  by 
sanguinary  measures  to  punish  and  subdue.  The 
refugees,  emboldened  by  the  powerlessness  of  con- 
gress, and  embittered  by  its  advice  to  the  several 
states  to  confiscate  their  property,  thronged  the 
antechamber  of  the  minister  and  fired  his  vengeful 
passions  by  their  own.  In  New  York  there  sprung 
up  a  double  set  of  counsellors.  Clinton  repressed 
the  confidence  of  the  secretary  of  state  by  faithful 
reports  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  forces :  on  the  other 
hand,  WiUiam  Franklin,  late  governor  of  New  Jersey, 
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aiming  at  tlie  power  and  emoluments  to  be  derived  chap 
from  an  appointment  as  tlie  head  of  a  separate  organ-  ■ — ^ 
ization  of  loyalists,  proposed  as  no  difficult  task  to  i  T '  8. 
reduce  and  retain  one  of  the  middle  provinces,  by 
hanging  or  exiling    all  its   rebels,  and  confiscating 
their   estates  to  the  benefit  of   the  friends   to  gov- 
ernment.   Wiser  partisans  of  Great  Britain  repro- 
bated  "  the  desire  of  continuing  the   war  for  the 
sake  of  war,"  and' 'foretold  that,  should  "the  mode 
of  devastation  be  adopted,  the  friends  of  government 
must  bid  adieu  to  all  hopes  of  ever  again  living  in 
America." 

While  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  Americana 
to  keep  up  their  army  by  enlistments,  the  British 
gained  numerous  recruits  from  immigrants.  In  Phil- 
adelphia Howe  had  formed  a  regiment  of  Eoman 
Catholics.  With  still  better  success  Clinton  courted 
the  Irish.  They  had  fled  from  the  prosecutions  of 
inexorable  landlords  to  a  country  which  offered  them 
freeholds.  By  flattering  their  nationality  and  their 
sense  of  the  importance  attached  to  their  numbers, 
Clinton  allured  them  to  a  combination  directly  averse 
to  their  own  interests,  and  raised  for  Lord  Eawdon 
a  large  regiment  in  which  officers  and  men  were  ex- 
clusively Irish.  Among  them  were  nearly  five  hun- 
dred deserters  from  the  American  army. 

Yet  the  British  general  lagged  far  behind  the 
requirements  of  Germain,  who  counted  upon  ten 
thousand  provincial  levies,  and  wished  "  that  the  war 
should  be  carried  on  in  a  manner  better  calculated 
to  make  the  people  feel  their  distresses."  The  king 
believed  in  the  "  hourly  declension  of  the  rebelHon," 
and  that  "  the  colonies  must  soon  sue  to  the  mother 
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CHAP,  country  for  pardon."     But  Clinton  well  nnc!erstood 
■ — . — ■  the  power  of  the  insurgents  and  the  insufficiency  of 
I'^TS.  his  own  resources ;  and,  obeying  peremptory  instruc- 
tions, before  the  end  of  the  year  he  most  reluctantly 
detached  three  thousand  men  for  the  conquest  of 
Georgia;  and  ten  regiments  for  service  in  the  West 
Indies.     His  supplies  of  meat  and  bread,  for  which 
he  depended  on  Europe,  were  precarious.     His  mili- 
tary chest  was  empty ;  and  the'  inhabitants  of  New 
York,  mindful  of  the  hour  when  the  city  would  be 
given  up,  were  unwilling  to  lend  him  their  specie, 
Dec.     "I  do  not  complain,"  so  he  wrote  in  December  to 
the  secretary  of  state ;  "  but,  my  lord,  do  not  let  any 
thing  be  expected  of  one  circumstanced  as  I  am." 

The  people  of  America,  notwithstanding  their  want 
of  efficient  government,  set  no  narrow  bounds  to  their 
aspirations.  From  Boston  d'Estaing,  in  the  name  of 
his  king,  had  summoned  the  Canadians  to  throw  off 
British  rule ;  Lafayette,  in  December,  exhorted  "his 
children,  the  savages  of  Canada,"  to  look  upon 
the  Enghsh  as  their  enemies.  Thus  encouraged, 
congress,  without  consulting  a  single  mihtary  man, 
formed  a  plan  for  the  "  emancipation  of  Canada,"  in 
co-operation  vrith  an  army  from  Erance.  One  Amer- 
ican detachment  from  Pittsburgh  was  to  capture  De- 
troit; another  from  Wyoming,  Niagara;  a  third  from 
the  Mohawk  river  to  seize  Oswego ;  a  fourth  from 
New  England,  by  way  of  the  St.  Francis,  to  enter 
Montreal;  a  fifth,  to  guard  the  approaches  from 
Quebec :  while  to  France  was  assigned  the  office  of 
reducing  Quebec  and  Halifax.  Lafayette  would  will- 
ingly have  used  his  influence  at  Versailles  in  favor  of 
the  enterprise  :  but  Washington  showed  how  far  the 
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part  reserved  for  the  United  States  went  beyond  their  c 
resources ;  and,  in  deference  to  his  advice,  the  specula-  - 
tive  scheme  was  laid  aside.  ^ 

The  spirit  of  independence  none  the  less  grew  in 
strength.  Almost  aU  parts  of  the  country  were  free 
from  the  ravages  of  war;  and  the  inhabitants  had 
been  left  to  plough  and  plant,  to  sow  and  reap,  their 
fields  without  fear.  On  the  plantations  of  Virginia 
labor  was  undisturbed,  and  its  abundant  products 
were  heaped  up  for  exportation  along  the  banks  of 
her  navigable  waters.  In  all  New  England,  seed- 
time and  harvest  did  not  fail ;  and  the  unmolested 
ports  of  Massachusetts  grew  opulent  by  commerce. 
Samuel  Adams,  uttering  the  popular  sentiment,  wrote 
from  Philadelphia:  "I  hope  we  shall  secure  to  the 
United  States  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Florida  too,  and 
the  fishery,  by  our  arms  or  by  treaty.  We  shall 
never  be  on  a  solid  footing,  till  Great  Britain  cedes 
to  us,  or  we  wrest  from  her,  what  nature  designs  we 
should  have." 

For  want  of  a  government  this  boundless  hope  of 
a  young  and  resolute  people  could  have  no  adequate 
support  in  organized  forces.  The  army,  of  which  the 
headquarters  were  at  Middlebrook,  was  encamped  for 
the  winter  so  as  to  form  a  line  of  observation  and 
defence  from  the  Connecticut  shore  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  by  way  of  West  Point,  to  the  Delaware.  For 
the  convenience  of  forage  the  four  regiments  of  cav- 
alry were  distributed  among  the  states  from  Connec- 
ticut to  Virginia.  The  troops  were  hutted  as  at 
Valley  Forge :  they  suffered  extreme  distress  for 
want  of  food ;  but,  through  importations  from  France, 
they  were  better  clad  than  ever  before.  Officers  in 
VOL.  X.  12 
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CHAP,  great  numbers  were  quitting  the  service  from  abso- 
^— ^  lute  necessity,  and  those  who  remained  were  sinking 
17  7  8.  into  poverty ;  while  the  men  grew  impatient  under 
their  privations  and  want  of  pay.  The  next  cam- 
paign would  unavoidably  prove  an  inactive  one ;  so 
that  the  discontented  would  have  leisure  to  discuss 
their  hardships  and  brood  over  their  wrongs. 

And  yet  the  British  made  no  progress  in  recover- 
ing their  colonies,  and  the  Americans  could  not  be 
subdued.  An  incalculable  amomit  of  energy  lay  in 
reserve  in' the  states  and  in  their  citizens  individually. 
Though  congress  possessed  no  effective  means  of 
strengthening  the  regular  army,  there  could  always 
be  an  appeal  to  the  militia,  who  were  the  people  in 
arms.  The  strength  of  patriotism,  however  it  might 
seem  to  slumber,  was  ready  to  break  forth  in  every 
crisis  of  danger,  as  a  beam  of  light  ceases  to  be  invis- 
ible when  it  has  something  to  shine  upon.  The  people 
never  lost  buoyant  self-reliance,  nor  the  readiness  to 
make  sacrifices  for  the  public  good. 

The  great  defect  lay  in  the  absence  of  all  means 
of  coercion.  Yet  no  member  of  congress  brought 
forward  a  proposition  to  create  the  needed  authority. 
The  body  representing  the  nation  renounced  powers 
of  compulsion,  and  by  choice  devolved  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive acts  upon  the  separate  states.  To  them  it 
was  left  to  enforce  the  embargo  on  the  export  of  pro- 
visions ;  to  sanction  the  seizure  of  grain  and  flour  for 
the  army  at  established  prices ;  to  furnish  their  quotas 
of  troops,  and  in  great  part  to  support  them;  and 
each,  for  itself,  to  collect  the  general  revenue  so-  far 
as  its  collection  was  not  voluntary.  State  govern- 
ments were  dearer  to  the  inhabitants  than  the  gen- 
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eral  government.  The  fonner  were  excellent;  the  chap. 
latter  was  inchoate  and  incompetent.  The  former  ■— ^~' 
were  time-honored  and  sanctified  by  the  memories  i  ^  '^  8. 
and  attachments  of  generations;  the  latter  had  no 
associations  with  the  past,  no  traditions,  no  fibres 
of  inherited  affection  pervading  the  country.  The 
states  had  power  which  they  exercised  to  raise  taxes 
to  pledge  and  keep  faith,  to  establish  order,  to  ad- 
minister justice  through  able  and  upright  and  learned 
courts,  to  protect  liberty  and  property  and  all  that  is 
dear  in  social  life ;  the  chief  acts  of  congress  were 
only  recommendations  and  promises.  The  states 
were  everywhere  represented  by  eivH  officers  in 
their  employ;  congress  had  no  magistrates,  no 
courts,  no  executive  agents  of  its  own.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  general  government  was  towards  utter 
helplessness ;  so  that  not  from  intention,  but  from  the 
natural  course  of  political  development,  the  spirit  and 
the  habit  of  separatism  grew  with  every  year.  In 
July,  1776,  the  United  States  declared  themselves  to 
have  called  a  "people"  into  being;  at  the  end  of 
1778,  congress  knew  no  "  people  of  the  United  States," 
hut  only  "  inhabitants."  The  name  of  "  the  United 
States  "  began  to  give  place  to  that  of  "  the  confed- 
erated States,"  even  before  the  phrase  could  pretend 
to  historic  validity.  The  attempt  to  form  regiments 
directly  by  the  United  States  completely  failed;  and 
each  state  maintained  its  separate  line.  There  were 
thirteen  distinct  sovereignties  and  thirteen  armies, 
with  scarcely  a  symbol  of  national  unity  except  in 
the  highest  offices. 

From  the  height  of  his  position,  Washington  was 
the  first  keenly  to  feel  and  clearly  to  declare,  that 
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CHAP,  efficient  power  must  be  infused  into  the  general  gov- 
■ — . — '  ernment.  To  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates 
1778.  of  Virginia  he  wrote  in  December,  1778.:  "If  the 
great  whole  is  mismanaged,  the  states  individually 
must  sink  in  the  general  wreck ;  in  effecting  so  great 
a  revolution,  the  greatest  abilities  and  the  most  hon- 
est men  our  American  world  affords  ought  to  he 
employed."  He  saw  "America  on  the  brink  of" 
destruction;  her  "common  interests,  if  a  remedy 
were  not  soon  to  be  applied,  mouldering  and  sinking 
into  irretrievable  ruin."  He  pleaded  for  "  the  mo- 
mentous concerns  of  an  empire,"  for  "the  great 
business  of  a  nation."  "The  states,  separately," 
such  were  his  words,  "are  too  much  engaged  in 
their  local  concerns."  And  he,  who  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution  used  to  call  Virginia  his 
country,  from  this  time  never  ceased  his  efforts,  by 
conversation  and  correspondence,  to  train  the  states- 
men of  America,  especially  of  his  beloved  native 
commonwealth,   to   the  work   of   consolidating   the 
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THE  KING  05   SPAIN   BAFFLED   BY    THE   BACKWOODSMEN 
OF    VIRGINIA. 

1778-1779. 

"While  congress  unwillingly  gave  up  the  hope  of  dis-  chap. 
lodging  England  from  the  continent  of  North  America,  _^ 
the  negotiations  between  the  elder  and  the  younger  17  7  8. 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  changed  the  attitude 
of  the  belligerent  powers. 

"I  observe  with  pain,"  so  reported  Count  Montr 
morin  in  October,  and  so  be  was  obhged  continually  Oot 
to  report,  "  that  this  government  singularly  fears  the 
prosperity  and  progress  of  the  Americans ;  ^  and  this 
fear,  which  was  in  part  the  cause  of  its  excessive  ill- 
humor  at  our  engagements  with  thera,^  may  often 
turn  the  scale  to  the  side  of  the  English.  Spain  will 
be  much  inclined  to  stipulate  for  such  a  form  of  inde- 
pendence as  may  leave  divisions  between  England  and 
her  colonies."  * 

'  Montmorin  to  Vergennes,  19        '  Moutmorin  to  Vergeiines,  15 
Oct.,  1778.  Oct.,  1778. 

»  Ibid. 
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The  cabinet  of  Versailles  niehed  into  the  war  to 
'  cripple  England.  Spain  prompted  inquiry  into  the 
■  political  consequences  of  American  independence. 
Letters  came  from  the  United  States  filled  with  re- 
ports of  their  ineradicable  attachment  to  England, 
which  would  be  sure  to  show  itself  in  future  Euro- 
pean wars  ;  the  calm  reasonings  of  Turgot,  that,  from 
habit  and  consanguinity,  their  commerce  would  return 
to  their  mother  country  could  not  be  forgotten ;  doubta 
gradually  rose  up  in  the  mind  of  Vergennes  of  their 
firmness  and  fidelity.^  Florida  Blanca,  who  persis- 
tently proposed  to  bridle  the  dreaded  ambition  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  balance  of  power  in  which  England 
should  hold  the  post  of  danger,  wished  her  to  retain 
possession  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia ;  for  it  would 
prove  a  perennial  source  of  quarrels  between  the 
British  and  the  Americans.  "  On  our  side,"  wrote 
Vergennes  simultaneously,  "  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  guaranteeing  to  England  Canada  and  all  other 
American  possessions  which  may  remain  to  her  at  the 
peace."  ^  Spain  desired  that  England  after  the  peace 
might  hold  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  other  places 
along  the  sea ;  but  Vergennes  inflexibly  answered : 
"  To  this  the  king  cannot  consent  without  violating 
the  engagement  contracted  with  the  thirteen  prov- 
inces, which  he  has  recognised  as  free  and  independ- 
ent states ;  ^  for  them  only  we  ask  independence, 
without  comprehending  other  English  possessions. 
We  are  very  far  from  desiring  that  the  nascent  re- 

'  Vergennes  to  Montmorin,   2        *  Vergennes  to  Montmorin,  17 
Not.,  1778.  Oct.,  1778. 

=  Ibid.,  and  2  Nov.,  1773. 
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public  should  remain  tlie  exclusive  mistress  of  all  chap. 
that  immense  continent." '  ■ — , — ' 

In  the  same  spirit  the  French  minister  at  PhUadel-  i  ^  7  a. 
phia  zealously  urged  members  of  congress  to  re- 
nounce every  ambition  for  an  increase  of  territory. 
A  spirit  of  moderation  manifested  itself,  especially  in 
the  delegation  from  New  York.  Gouverneur  Morris 
was  inclined  to  relinquish  to  Spain  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,*  and  while  he  desired  the  acquisition 
of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  asserted  the  necessity  of 
a  law  for  setting  a  limit  to  the  American  dominion. 
"  Our  empire,"  said  Jay,  the  president  of  congress, 
"  is  already  too  great  to  be  well  governed,  and  ita 
constitution  is  inconsistent  with  the  passion  for  con- 
quest."* Not  suspecting  the  persistent  hostility  of 
Spain,  as  he  smoked  his  pipe  at  the  house  of  Gerard, 
he  loudly  commended  the  triple  alliance  of  France, 
the  United  States,  and  Spain. 

From  the  study  of  their  forms  of  government, 
Vergennes  in  like  manner  represented  to  Spain  that 
"  there  was  no  ground  for  seeing  in  this  new  people 
a  race  of  conquerors ; "  and  he  undervalued  American 
patriotism  and  firmness.*  To  quiet  the  Spanish  court, 
he  further  wrote  in  November :  "  Examine  with  re-  ■^'"' 
flection,  collectively  and  in  detail,  the  constitutions 
which  the  United  States  have  given  tliemselves. 
Their  republic,  unless  they  amend  its  defects,  which 
from  the  diversity  and  even  antagonism  of  their 
interests  appears  to  me  very  difficult,  will  never  be 


'  Vergennes  to  Montmorin,  80  '  Gerard  to  Vergennes,  22Deo., 

Oct.,  1778.  17T8. 

'  Gerard  to  Vergennes,  20  Oct.,  *  Vergennes  to  Montmorin,  2 

1773.  Kov.,  1778. 
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CHAP,  anything  more  than  a  feeble  body,  capable  of  little 

'—^  activity." ' 

IT  7 8.  But  the  fears  of  Florida  Blanca  could  not  be 
allayed.  He  hoped  security  only  from  further  nego- 
tiations ;  and  the  United  States,  he  was  persuaded, 
could  never  conclude  a  peace  with  Great  Britain 
except  under  the  auspices  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
must  submit  to  any  terms  which  these  two  powers  ■ 
might  enjoin.  But  first  he  would  know  what  advan- 
tages France  designed  to  exact  for  herself  in  the  final 
treaty  of  peace.  For  a  time  Montmorin  kept  him  at 
bay  by  vague  promises.^  "  In  a  case  like  this,"  said 
Florida  Blanca,  "  probability  will  not  suffice ;  it  is 
necessary  to  be  able  to  speak  with  certainty."  And, 
without  demanding  the  Hke  confidence  from  Spain, 
Vergeunes  in  October  enumerated  as  the  only  con- 
ditions which  France  would  require ;  ^  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  wholly  continued  or  wholly  abrogated ;  free- 
dom to  restore  the  harbor  of  Dunquerque ;  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  from  Cape  Bonavista  to  Cape  St. 
John,  with  the  exclusive  fishery  from  Cape  Bonavista 
to  Pohit  Riche.  The  question  of  a  right  to  fortify 
the  commercial  establishment  of  Chandemagor  fell 
with  the  surrender  of  that  post ;  *  the  insinuation  of 
a  desire  to  recover  Canada,  Vergennes  always  repelled 
as  a  calumny. 

As  the  horizon  began  to  clear  and  Florida  Blanca 
became  sure  of  his  power  over  France,  he  could  not 
conceal  his  joy;  and,  having  suffered, from  the  irony 
of    the  Spanish   ambassador   at  Paris,  he  now    ex- 

1  Vergennes  to  Montmorin,  27  *  Vergennes  to  Montmorin,  17 

Nov.,  1778.  Oct,.  1778. 

'  Montmorin  to  Vei^nnefl,  29  *  Ibid. 
Sept.,  1778. 
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claimed :  "  I  submit  cheerfully  to  the  satires  of  Aranda  chap. 
to  gain  for  myself  a  reputation  that  shall  never  die,"  ■ — . — • 
From  this  time  he  was  in  earnest  in  wishing  Spain  to  i  ^  ^  8. 
talie  part  in  the  war.  But  his  demands  in  compari- 
son with  the  moderation  of  France  were  so  extrava- 
gant, that  he  was  ashamed  himself  to  give  them 
utterance ;  and  in  November  he  requested  Vergennes  ^^^/ 
■  to  suggest  to  him  the  advantages  which  France  would 
bind  itself  to  secure  to  Spain  before  listening  to  prop- 
ositions for  peace.'  A  confidential  declaration  that 
accompanied  his  letter  marked  his  disposition  to 
qualify  the  independence  of  the  United  States.^  To 
raise  the  price  to  be  offered,  the  king  of  Spain  simul- 
taneously wrote  to  his  nephew,  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
of  his  desire  to  avoid  any  part  in  the  war ;  and  hi^ 
minister  announced  to  the  French  embassy,  that  Spain 
could  not  be  induced  to  engage  in  it,  except  for  great 
objects,  "  You  know,  sir,  his  projects,"  wrote  Mont- 
morin  to  Vergennes ;  "  the  only  way  to  bring  him 
to  a  decision  is  to  appear  ia  adopt  them."  ^  The 
option  was  embarrassing.  "  Six  months  ago,"  rea- 
soned Vergennes,  "  England  was  unprepared,  and 
might  have  consented  to  purchase  peace  on  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Bourbons.  Now  she  has  for- 
tified herself  on  every  side,  and  G6d  only  knows 
what  can  be  attained."  Yet,  rather  than  remain  in 
a  state  of  isolation,  Vergennes  on  the  day  before 
Christmas,  1778,  offered  the  king  of  Spain  carte 
blanche  to  frame  a  treaty  which  the  ambassador  of 

'  Florida  Blamca  to  Tergenaes,        *  Monimorin  to  Vergennes,  20 
20  Nov.,  1778,  Nov,,  1778;  and  compare  Mont- 


"  Confidential    declaration     of     morinto  Vergennes,  7  Dee.,  1778, 
tlie   court  of   Madrid  to  that  of 
Versailles.  20  Nov..  1778. 
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CHAP.  France  at  Madrid  should  have  full  power  to  sign.^ 
■ — ^  But  Florida  Blanca  reasoned,  that  France  would  be 
17  7  8.  more  strongly  bound  by  articles  of  her  own  propos- 
ing, and  therefore  answered :  "  The  Catholic  king 
will  not  be  behind  the  king,  his  nephew,  in  confi- 
dence. Count  Vergennea  may  draft  the  convention 
as  seems  good  to  him,  and  it  will  certainly  be  signed 
here  as  soon  as  it  shall  arrive.  The  heart  of  the 
king,  my  master,  knows  how  to  reciprocate  good 
treatment."  To  Montmorin  he  verbally  explained 
his  demands  in  both  hemispheres.  As  to  Europe,  he 
said  ?  "  "Without  Gibraltar  I  will  never  consent  to  a 
peace." ^  "How  are  you  to  gain  the  place?"  asked 
Montmorin ;  and  he  replied :  "  By  siege  it  is  impos- 
sible ;  Gibraltar  must  be  taken  in  Ireland  or  in  Eng- 
land," Montmorin  rejoined  :  "  The  English  must  be 
reduced  very  low  before  they  can  cede  Gibraltar, 
unless  the  Spaniards  first  get  possession  of  it."  "  K 
our  operations  succeed,"  answered  Florida  Blanca, 
"  England  will  be  compelled  to  subscribe  to  the  law 
that  we  shall  dictate."  At  the  same  time  he  declared 
frankly,  that  Spain  would  furnish  no  troops  for  the 
invasion  of  Great  Britain;  France  must  undertake 
it  alone ;  even  the  junction  of  the  fleets  of  Brest 
and  Cadiz  to  protect  the  landing  must  be  of  short 
duration. 

Vergennes  might  have  hesitated  to  inaugurate  the 
hard  conditions  required;  but  reflection  was  lost  in 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  the  co-operation  of  Spain, 
even  though  that  power  opposed  the  independence 
of  the  new  allies  of  France,  and  demanded  French 

'  Montmorin  to  Vergennea,  13 
Jan.,  1779. 
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aid  to  dislodge  them  from  the  valley  of  the  Missis-  chap, 
sippi.'  > — , — ■ 

And  yet  disinterested  zeal  for  freedom  had  not  ^ ' '  9- 
died  out  in  the  world.  Early  in  February,  1779, 
Lafayette,  after  a  short  winter  passage  from  Boston 
to  Brest,  rejoined  his  family  and  friends.  His  de- 
parture for  America  in  the  preceding  year,  against 
the  command  of  his  king,  was  atoned  for  by  a  week's 
exile  to  Paris,  and  confinement  to  the  house  of  Ms 
father-in-law.  The  king  then  received  him  at  Ver- 
sailles with  a  gentle  reprimand  ;  the  queen  addressed 
him  with  eager  curiosity :  "  Tell  us  good  news  of  our 
dear  republicans,  of  our  beloved  Americans."^  His 
fame,  his  popularity,  the  social  influence  of  his  rank, 
were  all  employed  in  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Accustomed  to  see  great  interests  sustained  by  small 
means,  be  grudged  the  prodigality  which  expended 
on  a  single  festival  at  court  as  much  as  woidd  have 
equipped  the  American  army.  "  To  clothe  it,"  said 
Maurepas,  "  he  would  be  glad  to  strip  Yersailles." 
He  found  a  ministry  neglecting  the  main  question  of 
American  independence,  making  immense  prepara- 
tions for  trifling  ends,  and  half  unconscious  of  being 
at  war.  PubUc  opinion  in  France  had  veered  about, 
and  everybody  clamored  for  peace,  which  was  to  be 
hastened  by  the  active  alliance  with  Spain. 

All  the  while  the  Spanish  government,  in  its  inter- 
course with  England,  sedulously  continued  its  offers 
of  mediation.  Lest  their  ambassador  at  London 
should  betray  the  secret,  he  was  kept  in  the  dark, 

'  Montmorin  to  Vergennea,  20  Augustin  Thierry,  whom  to  name 
Nov,,  1778.  is  to  praise;  he  received  it  from 

'  I  received  this  ajiecdote  from     the  lipa  of  Lafayette. 
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CHAP.  And  misled ;  Grantham,  the  British  ambassador  at 
■ — , —  Madrid,  hoodwinked  by  the  stupendous  dissimulation 
17  79.  of  Florida  Blanca,  wrote  home  in  January,  17*79: 
"  I  really  believe  this  court  is  sincere  in  wishing  to 
bring  about  a  pacification ; "  ■•  and,  at  the  end  of 
March,  the  king  of  England  still  confided  in  the 
neutrality  of  the  court  of  Spain?  ■  In  London  there, 
was  a  rumor  of  peace  through  Spanish  mediation ; 
Lord  "Weymouth,  the  ablest  statesman  in  the  cabinet, 
steadily  repelled  that  mediation,  unless  France  would 
cease  to  support  the  insurgent  colonies.  Acting 
independently  and  from  the  consideration  of  her  own 
interests  alone,  Spain  evaded  the  question  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  and  proposed  her  mediation  to 
England  on  the  basis  of  a  truce  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  to  be  granted  by  the  king  of  England 
with  the  concurrence  of  Spain  and  France.^  This 
offer,  made  without  consultation  with  Vergennes, 
called  forth  his  most  earnest  expostulations ;  for,  had 
it  been  accepted  by  the  British  ministry,  he  must 
have  set  himself  at  variance  with  Spain,  or  been 
false  to  his  engagements  with  the  United  States. 
But  Lord  Weymouth  was  superior  to  intrigue  and 
chicane ;  and  with  equal  resolution  and  frankness  he 
put  aside  the  modified  proposal  "  as  an  absolute,  if  not 
a  distinct,  concession  of  all  the  rights  of  the  British 
crown  in  the  thirteen  colonies,  under  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  making  it  to  the  French,  rather  than 
to  the  Americans   themselves."^      If    independence 

'  GranthamtoWeymouth,  Jan.,  *  Florida  Blanca  to  De  Almo- 

1779,  (indorsed;)  received  1  Feb.  dovar,  20  Jan.,  1779. 

from  liie  Marquis  de  Almodovar.  *  Weymouth  to  Grantham,  18 

2  George    the  Third   to    Lord  March,  1779. 
Korth,  in  Donne,  ii.  111. 
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was  to  be  conceded-  to  the  new  states.  Lord  Wey-  c 
mouth  held  that  it  must  be  conceded  "  directly  to  - 
congress,  that  it  might  be  made  the  basis  of  all  tlie  ^ 
advantages  to  Great  Britain  which  so  desirable  an 
object  might  seem  to  be  wortli."  ^    Uncontrolled  by 
entangling   connections,  England   reserved  to  itseli 
complete  freedom  in  establishing  its  relations  with 
America,  whether  as  dependencies  or  as  states.     This 
pohcy  was  so  founded  in  wisdom,  that  it  continued  to 
be  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  for  a  little  more  than 
eighty  years. 

Meantime  Vergennes,  on  the  twelfth  of  February, 
forwarded  the  draft  of  a  convention  which  yielded 
to  Spain  all  that  §he  required,  except  that  its  fourth 
article  maintained  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  "  In  respect  to  this,"  he  wrote,  "  our  en- 
gagements are  precise,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  retract  them.  Spain  must  share  them,  if  she  makes 
common  cause  with  us."  ^  Yet  the  article  was  per- 
sistently cavilled  at,  as  in  itself  useless,  and  misplaced 
in  a  treaty  of  France  with  Spain ;  and  it  was  re- 
marked with  'ill-humor  bow  precisely  the  treaty 
stipulated,  "that  arms  should  not  be  laid  down"  till 
American  independence  should  be  obtained,  while  it 
offered  only  a  vague  promise  "  of  every  effort "  to 
procure  the  objects  in  which  Spain  was  "interested. 
"Efface  the  difference,"  answered  Montmorin,  "and 
employ  the  same  expressions  for  both  stipulations." 
The  Spanish  minister  caught  at  the  unwary  offer, 
and  in  this  way  it  was  agreed  that  peace  should  not 

^  Weymouth  to  Grautham,  16 
March,  1779,  and  Ibid,,  4  May, 
1779. 
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CHAP,  be  made  without  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar.     Tired 

■ — , '  by  the  prospect  which  now  opened  before  him,  tile 

17  7  9,  king  of  Spain  pictured  to  himself  ^  the  armies  of 
France  breaking  in  upon  the  English  at  their  fire- 
sides ;  and  Florida  Blanca  said  to  Montmorin  :  "  The 
news  of  the  rupture  must  become  kuo^vn  to  the  world 
by  a  landing  in  England.  With  union,  secrecy,  and 
firmness,  we  shall  be  able  to  put  our  enemies  under 
our  feet ;  but  no  decisive  blow  can  be  struck  at  the 
English  except  in  England  itself,"  ^ 

All  this  time  the  Spanish  minister  avoided  fixing 
the  epoch  for  joint  active  measures.  Towards  the 
^''^^'  end  of  March,  Vergennes  wrote  impatiently  :  "  How 
can  he  ask  us  to  bind  ourselves  to  everything  that 
flatters  the  ambition  of  Spain,  whilst  he  may  make 
the  secret  reserve  never  to  take  part  in  the  war,  but 
in  so  far  as  the  dangers  are  remote  and  the  advan- 
tages certain  ?  in  one  word,  to  reap  without  having 
sown  ?  The  difficulty  can  be  excused  only  by  attrib- 
uting it  to  that  spirit  of  a  pettifogger  which  formed 
the  essence  of  his  first  profession,  and  which  we  have 
encountered  only  too  often.  I  cry  out  less  at  his 
repugnance  to  guarantee  American  independence. 
Nothing  is  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  Spain ;  we  know 
from  herself  that  she  wants  suitable  concessions  from 
the  Americans ;  to  this  we  assuredly  make  no  oppo- 
sition." * 

Discussing  in  detail  with  Montmorin  the  article 
relating  to  the  Americans,  Florida  Blanca  said :  "  The 
king,  my  master,  will  never  acknowledge  their  inde- 

1  Court  of  Spain  to  the  court  '  Montmorin  to  Vergennes,  18 
o£  France,  26  Feb, ,  1779.  March,  1773. 

*  Vergennes  to  Montmorin,  19  Match,  1779. 
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pendence,  until  the  English  themselves  shall  he  forced  ciuv. 
to  recognise  it  by  the  peace.     He  fears  the  example  — , — - 
which  he  should  otherwise  give  to  his  own  posses-  i  t  7  9. 
sions."     *'  As  well  acknowledge  their  independence 
as  accord  them  assistance,"  began  Montmorin;  but 
the  minister  cut  him  short,  saying :  "  Nothing  will 
come  of  your  insisting  on  this  article."^ 

Now  that  no  more  was  to  be  gained,  Florida  Blanca 
himself  made  a  draft  of  a  convention,  and  suddenly 
presented  it  to  Montmorin.     A  few  verbal  corrections 
were  agreed  upon,  and  on  the  evening  o£  the  twelfth    Apni 
of  April  the  treaty  was  signed. 

By  its  terms  France  bound  herself  to  undertake  the 
invasion  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland ;  if  she  could 
drive  the  British  from  Newfoundland,  its  fisheries 
were  to  be  shared  only  with  Spain.  For  trifling 
benefits  to  be  acquired  for  herself,  she  promised  to 
use  every  effort  to  recover  for  Spain  Minorca,  Pensar- 
cola,  and  Mobile,  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  the  coast 
of  Campeachy ;  and  the  two  courts  bound  themselves 
not  to  grant  peace,  nor  truce,  nor  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, until  Gibraltar  should  be  restored.  From  the 
United  States  Spain  was  left  free  to  exact,  s\s  the 
price  of  her  friendship,  a  renunciation  of  every  part 
of  the  basin  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  all  the  land 
between  that  river  and  the  Alleghanies. 

This  convention  of  France  with  Spain  modified  the 
treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States.  The 
latter  were  not  boimd  to  continue  the  war  till  Gibral- 
tar should  be  taken ;  still  less,  till  Spain  should  have 
carried  out  her  views  hostile  to  their  interests.     They 

'  MoQtmoiii!  to  Vergenuea,  29  Maroli,  1779. 
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CHAP,  gained  the  right  to  make  peace  "whenever  Great 
—.^  Britain  would  recognise  their  independence. 
1 7  79.  The  Mississippi  river  is  the  guardian  and  the  pledge 
of  the  union  of  the  states  of  America.  Had  they 
been  confined  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  AUeghanies, 
there  would  have  been  no  geographical  unity  between 
them,  and  the  thread  of  connection  between  lands  that 
merely  fringed  the  Atlantic  must  soon  have  been  sun- 
dered. The  father  of  rivers  gathers  his  waters  from 
all  the  clouds  that  break  between  the  AUeghanies 
and  the  furthest  ranges  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
The  ridges  of  the  eastern  chain  bow  their  heads  at 
the  north  and  at  the  south;  so  that  long  before 
science  became  the  companion  of  man,  nature  her- 
self pointed  out  to  the  barbarous  races  how  short 
portages  join  his  tributary  rivers  to  those  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  At  the  other  side,  his  mightiest  arm 
interlocks  with  the  arms  of  the  Oregon  and  the  Col- 
orado, and  by  the  conformation  of  the  earth  itself 
marshals  highways  to  the  Pacific.  Prom  his  remotest 
springs  he  refuses  to  suffer  his  waters  to  be  divided ; 
but,  as  he  bears  them  all  to  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  the 
myriads  of  flags  that  wave  above  his  head  are  all  the 
ensigns  of  one  people.  States  larger  than  kingdoms 
flourish  where  he  passes ;  and,  beneath  his  step,  cities 
start  into  being,  more  marvellous  in  their  reality  than 
the  fabled  creations  of  enchantment.  His  magnificent 
valley,  lying  in  the  best  part  of  the  temperate  zone, 
salubrious  and  wonderfully  fertile,  is  the  chosen  mus- 
ter-ground of  the  most  various  elements  of  human 
culture  brought  together  by  men,  summoned  from 
all  the  civUized  nations  of  the  earth,  and  joined  in 
the  bonds  of  common  citizenship  by  the  strong,  in- 
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YJsible  attraction  of  republican  freedom.     Now  that  chap. 
science  lias  come  to  be  the  household  friend  of  trade  ■ — . — ■ 
and  commerce  and  travel,  and  that  nature  has  lent  17  79. 
to  wealth  and  intellect  the  use  of  her  constant  forces, 
the  hills,  once  walls  of  division,  are  scaled  or  pierced 
or  levelled ;  and  the  two  oceans,  between  which  the 
republic  has  unassailably  intrenched  itself  against  the 
outward  world,  are  bound  together  across  the  con- 
tinent bj  friendly  links  of  iron. 

Prom  the  grandeur  of  destiny  foretold  by  the  pos- 
session of  that  river  and  the  lands  drained  by  its 
waters,  the  Bourbons  of  Spain,  hoping  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  Great  Britain  as  well  as  France,  would  have 
excluded  the  United  States  totally  and  forever. 

While  the  absolute  monarch  of  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions and  his  minister  thought  to  exclude  the  repubhc 
from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  a  new  power 
emerged  from  its  forests  to  bring  their  puny  policy 
to  nought.  An  enterprise  is  now  to  be  recorded, 
which,  for  the  valor  of  the  actors,  their  fidelity  to 
one  another,  the  seeming  feebleness  of  their  means, 
and  the  great  result  of  their  hardihood,  remains  for- 
ever memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

On  the  sixth  of  June,  1V76,  the  emigrants  to  the  ^^^^■ 
region  west  of  the  Louisa  river,  at  a  general  meeting 
in  Harrodston,  elected  George  Rogers  Clark  and  another 
as  their  representatives  to  the  assembly  of  Virginia, 
with  a  request  that  their  settlements  might  be  con- 
stituted a  county.  Before  they  could  cross  the  moim- 
tains,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  had  declared  inde- 
pendence, established  a  government,  and  adjourned. 
In  a  later  session,  they  were  not  admitted  to  seats  in 
the  house ;  but  on  the  sixth  of  December  the  western- 
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CHAP,  most  part  of  the  state  was  incorporated  as  a  coimty 
_^  and   named   Kentucky.      As  on  his  return   he    de- 
3776.  scended  the  Ohio,  Clark  brooded  over  the  conqueat 
of  the  land  to  the  north  of  the  river.     In  the  summer 
17  77.  of  1777,  he  sent  two  young  hunters  to  reconnoitre 
the  French  villages  in  Illinois  and  on  the  Wabash ; 
but  neither  to  them  nor  to  any  one  else  did  he  dis- 
close his  purpose. 

During  all  that  summer  an  apprehension  prevailed 
at  Detroit  of  danger  to  the  settlements  in  the  Illinois,^ 
but  only  from  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Mississippi.  On 
the  first  of  October,  1777,  Clark  took  leave  of  the 
■woodsmen  of  Kentucky,  who  saw  Mm  depart  for  the 
east  with  fear  lest,  entering  tlie  army,  he  would  never 
return.  On  the  tenth  of  December  he  unbosomed  to 
Patrick  Henry  his  purpose  of  acquiring  the  territory 
north-west  of  the  Ohio.  The  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
had  given  confidence ;  yet  Patrick  Henry  hesitated ; 
for,  as  success  depended  on  secrecy,  the  legislature 
could  not  be  consulted ;  but  a  few  trusty  men  — 
George  Wythe,  George  Mason,  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
—  were  taken  to  counsel,  and  the  expedition  was  re- 
17  7  8.  solved  upon.  On  the  second  of  January,  1778,  Clark 
received  his  instructions  and  twelve  hundred  pounds  in 
paper  money.  On  the  next  day  Wythe,  Mason,  and 
Jefferson  pledged  their  influence  to  secure  a  grant  of 
throe  hundred  acres  of  land  to  every  man  who  should 
engage  in  the  expedition.  On  the  fourth  Clark  left 
Williamsburg,  clothed  with  all  the  authority  he  could 
wish.  At  Redstone-old-fort,  he  prepared  boats,  light 
artillery,  and  ammimition.  For  men  he  relied  solely 
on  volunteer  backwoodsmen  of  south-western  Penu- 

'  Hamilton  to  Germain,  U  July,  1777,  and  Ibid.,  27  July,  1777. 
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and  Kentucky.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  the  ■ 
day  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  his  boats  passed  over  i ''  t  8. 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  After  leaving  a  small  garri- 
son in  an  island  near  them,  his  party  consisted  of 
four  companies  only ;  but  the  men  were  freeholders, 
each  of  whom  had  self-respect,  and  confidence  in 
every  one  of  his  companions.  Their  captains  were 
John  Montgomery,  Leonard  Helm,  Joseph  Bowman, 
and  William  Harrod.  An  attack  on  Vincennes  was 
the  first  object  of  Clark,  but  he  learned  that  its 
garrison  outnmnbered  his  forces. 

In  the  north-west,  Detroit  was  the  central  point  of 
British  authority.  There  Hamilton,  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  summoned  several  nations  of  Indians  to 
council;  and  from  that  post  he  sent  abroad  along 
the  American  frontier  parties  of  savages,  whose 
reckless, cruelty  won  his  applause  as  the  best  proofs 
of  their  attachment  to  British  interests.^  Sure  of 
their  aid,  he  schemed  attempts  against  the  "  rebel 
forts  on  the  Ohio,"  relying  on  the  red  men  of  the 
prairies,  and  the  white  men  of  Vincennes.  The 
reports  sent  to  Germain  made  him  believe  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  settlement,  though  "  a  poor 
people  who  thought  themselves  cast  off  from  his 
Majesty's  protection,  were  firm  in  their  allegiance  to 
defend  Fort  Sackville  against  all  enemies,"  and  that 
hundreds  in  Pittsburgh  remained  at  heart  attached 
to  the  crown  .^ 

On  the  invasion  of  Canada  in  1775,  Carleton,  to 

'  Hamilton  to  Germain,  7  June,  Vincenaea)  to  Germain,  3  April, 
1778.  _  1778. 

"  Abbot  (lieutenant-goremor  of 
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CHAP,  strengthen  the  posts  of  Detroit  and  Niagara,  bad 
• — , — •  withdrawn  the  small  British  garrison  from  Kaskas- 
1 T  ^  8,  kia,  and  the  government  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
Eocheblave,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  neither  troops 
nor  money.  "I  wish/'  ho  wrote  in  February,  1778, 
"  the  nation  might  come  to  know  one  of  its  best  pos- 
sessions, and  consent  to  give  it  some  encouragement ; " 
and  he  entreated  Germain  that  a  lieutenant-governor 
might  be  sent  with  a  company  of  soldiers  to  reside  in 
Illinois.^ 

On  the  passage  down  the  Ohio,  Clark  was  overtaken 
by  news  of  the  alliance  with  France.  Having  learned 
from  a  band  of  hunters  the  defenceless  condition  of 
Kaskaskia,  he  and  his  party,  landing  three  leagues 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  struck  across  the 
country  on  foot,  approached  Kaskaskia  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  in  the  darkness  of  evening  surprised  the 
town,  and  without  bloodshed  seized  Eocheblave,  the 
commandant.  The  inhabitants  gladly  bound  them- 
selves to  fealty  to  the  United  States.  A  detach- 
ment under  Bowman  was  despatched  to  Kahokia, 
and  received  its  submission.  The  people,  of  French 
origin  and  few  in  number,  were  averse  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  English  ;  and  this  disaffection  was  con' 
firmed  by  the  American  alhance  with  the  land  of 
their  ancestors. 

In  along  conference,  Gibonlt,  a  Catholic  priest,  dis- 
suaded Clark  from  moving  against  Vincennes.  Hia 
own  offer  of  mediation  being  accepted,  he,  with  a 
small  party,  repaired  to  the  post;  and  its  people, 
having  listened  to  his  explanation  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  went  into  the  church  and  took  the  oath  of 
'  Rochelilave  to  Germain,  28  Feb.,  1778. 
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allegiance  to  the  United  States.  The  transition  from  chap. 
the  condition  of  subjects  of  a  king  to  that  of  integral  — ^ 
members  of  a  free  state  made  them  new  men.  Plan-  17  7  8. 
ning  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  north-west,  they 
sent  to  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash  five  belts  :  a  white 
one  for  the  French;  a  red  one  for  the  Spaniards; 
a  blue  one  for  America ;  and  for  the  Indian  tribes  a 
green  one  as  an  offer  of  peace,  and  one  of  the  color 
of  blood  if  they  preferred  war,  with  this  message : 
"  The  king  of  Prance  is  come  to  life.  We  desire  to 
pass  through  your  country  to  Detroit.  We  desire 
you  to  leave  a  very  wide  path  for  us,  for  we  are 
many  in  number  and  love  to  have  room  enough  for 
our  march;  for,- in  swinging  our  arms  as  we  walk, 
we  might  chance  to  hurt  some  of  your  young  people 
with  our  swords.'" 

To  dispossess  the  Americans  of  the  Illinois  country 
and  Vincennes,  Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton  on 
the  seventh  of  October  left  Detroit,  accompanied  by 
three  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  picked  by  their 
chiefs  out  o£  thirteen  different  nations.  Arrived  at 
Vincennes  on  the  seventeenth  of  December,  he  took 
possession  of  the  fort  without  opposition ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  returned  to  their  subjection 
to  the  British  king.  After  this  exploit  he  contented 
himself  for  the  winter  with  sending  out  parties ;  but 
he  announced  to  the  Spanish  governor  his  purpose 
early  in  the  spring  to  recover  Illinois;  and,  con- 
fident of  receiving  re-enforcements,  he  threatened, 
that,  if  the  Spanish  officers  should  afford  an  asylum 
to  rebels  in  arms   against  their  lawful    sovereign, 

1  Hamilton  to  Haldimand,  7  Oct.,  1778. 
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CHAP,  he  would  invade  their  territory  and  seize  tlie  fugi- 

. — ^  lives/ 

17  7  9.  Hamilton  was  methodical  in  his  use  of  Indians. 
He  gave  standing  rewards  for  scalps,  but  offered 
none  for  prisoners.  His  continuous  volunteer  parties,! 
composed  of  Indians  and  whites,  spared  neither  men, 
nor  women,  nor  children.^  In  the  coming  year  he 
promised  that  as  early  as  possible  all  the  different 
nations,  from  the  Chickasaws  and  Cherokees  to  the 
Hurons  and  Five  Nations,  should  join  in  the  expedi- 
tions against  Virginia ;  while  the  lake  Indians  from 
Mackinaw,  in  conjunction  with  the  white  men,  agreed 
to  destroy  the  few  rebels  in  Illinois.*  Meantime,  that 
he  might  be  prepared  for  his  summer's  bloody  work, 
he  sent  out  detachments  to  watch  Kaskaskia  and  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  to  intercept  any  boats  that  might 
venture  up  that  river  with  suppHea  for  the  rebels.* 
He  never  doubted  his  ahihty  to  sweep  away  the  fortfl 
on  the  Kentucky  and  Kanawha,  ascend  the  Oliio 
to  Pittsburgh,  and  reduce  all  Virginia  west  of  the 
mountains. 

Over  Clark  and  his  party  in  Illinois  danger  hovered 
from  every  quarter.  He  had  not  received  a  single 
line  from  the  governor  of  Virginia  for  near  twelve 
months ;  his  force  was  too  small  to  stand  a  siege ;  his 
position  too  remote  for  assistance.  By  his  orders, 
Bowman  of  Kentucky  joined  him,  after  evacuating 
the  fort  at  Kahokia,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
the  defence  of  Kaskaskia,  Just  then  Francis  Vigo, 
by  birth  an  Italian  of  Piedmont,  a  trader  of  St.  Louis, 

1  Hamilton  to  the  Spanish  gov-  '  Hamilton  to  the  commandant 
emor,  13  Jan.,  1779.  •  at  Natchez,  13  Jan.,  1779. 

s  T.   J.   Randolph's   Jefferson,         *  Ibid. 
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arrived  from  Yiiicennes,  and  gave  information  that  chap. 
Hamilton   had    weakened   himself    by   sending   out  ■ — , — 
hordes  of  Indians;  that  he  had  not  more  than  eighty  it 7 a 
soldiers  in  garrison,  nor  more  than  three  pieces  of 
cannon  and  some  swivels  mounted ;  hut  that  he  in- 
tended to  collect  in  spring  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
to  clear  the  west  of  the  Americans  before  the  fall. 

With  a  courage  as  desperate  as  his  sitiiation,  Clark 
instantly  resolved  to  attack  Hamilton  before  he  could 
call  in  his  Indians.  On  the  fourth  of  February,  he  de-  ^^ 
spatched  a  small  galley,  mounting  two  four-pounders 
and  four  swivels,  and  carrying  a  company  of  men 
and  military  stores  under  Captain  John  Rogers,  with 
orders  to  ascend  the  Wabash,  take  a  station  a  few 
miles  below  Vincennes,  suffer  nothing  to  pass,  and 
await  further  instructions.  Of  the  young  men  of 
Illinois,  thirty  volunteered  to  be  the  companions  of 
Clark;  the  rest  he  embodied  to  garrison  Kaskaskia 
and  guard  the  different  towns.  On  the  seventh  of  ^' 
February,  he  began  his  march  across  the  country 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  men.  The  inclemency 
of  the  season  and  high  water  threatened  them  with 
ruin.  In  eleven  days  they  .  came  within  three  '^■ 
leagues  of  Vincennes,  on  the  edge  of  "  the  drowned 
lands  "  of  the  Wabash  river.  To  cross  these  required  as. 
five  days  more,  during  which  they  had  to  malte  two 
leagues,  often  up  to  the  breast  in  water.  Had  not 
the  weather  been  nuld,  they  must  have  perished ; 
but  the  courage  and  confidence  of  Clark  and  his 
troop  never  flagged. 

All  this  time  Hamilton  was  planning  murderous 
expeditions.  He  wrote :  "  Next  year  there  will  be 
the  greatest  number  of  savages  on  the  frontier  that 
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CHAP,  has  ever  been  known,  as  the  Six  Nations  have  sent 

. — ^  belts  around  to  encourage  their  allies,  who  have  made 

^F  h^'  ^  general  alliance."^     On  the  twenty-third,  a  British 

**■     gang  returning  with  two  prisoners  reported  to  him, 

that  they  had  seen  the  remains  of  fifteen  fires ;  and 

at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  sent  out  one  of  his 

captains  with  twenty  men  in  pursuit  of  a  party  that 

was  supposed  to  have  come  from  Pittsburgh. 

Two  hours  after  their  departure,  Clark  and  his 
■  companions  got  on  dry  land,  and  making  no  delay, 
with  drum  beating  and  a  white  flag  flying,  they 
entered  Vincennes  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village. 
The  town  surrendered  immediately,  and  assisted  in 
the  siege  of  the  fort,  which  was  immediately  invested. 
One  captain,  who  lived  in  the  village,  with  two  Ottawa 
chiefs  and  the  king  of  the  Hurons,  escaped  to  the 
wood,  where  they  were  afterwards  joined  by  the  chief 
-  of  the  Miamis  and  three  of  his  people.  The  moon 
was  new;  and  in  the  darkness  Clark  threw  up  an 
jntrcnchment  within  rifle  shot  of  the  fort.  Under 
this  protection,  the  riflemen  sUenced  two  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  firing  was  continued  for  about  fourteen 
hours,  during  which  Clark  purposely  allowed  La 
Motte  and  twenty  men  to  enter  the  place.  The  rifle- 
^*  men  aimed  so  well  that,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  twenty- 
fourth,  Hamilton  asked  for  a  parley.  At  first  Clark 
demanded  his  surrender  at  discretion.  The  garri- 
son declared,  "  they  would  sooner  perish  to  the  last 
man;"^  and  offered  to  capitulate  on  the  condition 
that  they  might  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war, 
and  return  to  Detroit.     "  To  that,"  answered  Clark, 
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"  I  can  by  no  means  agree.     I  will  not  again  leave  it  ciiap. 
in  your  power  to  spirit  up  the  Indian  nations  to  scalp  ■ — . — ■ 
men,  women,  and  children."     About  twelve  o'clock  1 7  7  9. 
the  firing  was  renewed  on  both  sides ;  and,  before  the 
twenty-fourth  came    to   an   end,  Hamilton  and  his 
garrison,  hopeless  of  succor  and  destitute  of  provi- 
sions, surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.' 

A  very  large  supply  of  goods  for  the  British  force 
was  on  its  way  from  Detroit.  Sixty  men,  despatched 
by  Clark  in  boats  well  mounted  with  swivels,  sur- 
prised the  convoy  forty  leagues  up  the  river,  and 
made  a  prize  of  the  whole,  taking  forty  prisoners. 
The  joy  of  the  party  was  completed  by  the  return  of 
their  messenger  from  Virginia,  bringing  from  the 
house  of  assembly  its  thanks  voted  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  November,  1778,  "  to  Colonel  Clark  and  the 
brave  officers  and  men  under  his  command,  for  their 
extraordinary  resolution  and  perseverance,  and  for 
the  important  services  which  they  have  thereby 
rendered  their  country."  ^ 

Since  the  time  of  that  vote,  they  had  undertaken 
a  far  more  hazardous  enterprise,  and  had  obtained 
permanent  "  possession  of  all  the  important  posts 
and  settlements  on  the  Illinois  and  Wabash,  rescued 
the  inhabitants  from  British  dominion,  and  estab- 
lished civU  government"  in  its  republican  form.' 

The  conspiracy  of  the  Indians  embraced  those  of 
the  south.  Early  in  the  year  1779,  Cherokees  and 
warriors  from  every  hostile  tribe  south  of  the  Ohio, 
to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  assembled  at  Chickar 

'  Hamilton  to  Captain  Lemoult,  °  Girardin's  History  of  Vir- 
28  Feb.,  17T9.  giiiia,319. 

*  Butler's  History  of  Kentucky,  113. 
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CHAP,  manga.  To  restrain  their  ravages,  which  had  ex- 
— ^  tended  from  Georgia  to  Pennsylvania,the  governments 
17  7  9.  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  appointed  Evan  Shelby 
to  command  about  a  thousand  men,  called  into  service 
chiefly  from  the  settlers  beyond  the  mountains.  To 
these  were  added  a  regiment  of  twelve-months  men, 
tliat  had  been  enlisted  for  the  re-enforcement  of 
Clark  in  Illinois.  Their  supplies  and  means  of  trans- 
portation were  due  to  the  unwearied  and  imselfish 
exertions  of  Isaac  Shelby.  In  the  middle  of  April, 
■*?"•■  embarking  in  pirogues  and  canoes  at  the  mouth  of 
Big  Creek,  they  descended  the  river  so  rapidly  as 
to  surprise  the  savages,  who  fled  to  the  hills  and 
forests.  They  were  pursued,  and  forty  of  their 
warriors  feE,  Their  towns  were  burned  ;  their  fields 
laid  waste ;  and  their  cattle  driven  away. 

Thus  the  plans  of  the  British  for  a  combined  attack, 
to  be  made  by  the  northern  and  southern  Indians 
upon  the  whole  western  frontier  of  the  states  from 
Georgia  to  New  York,  were  defeated.  For  the  rest 
of  the  year  the  western  settlements  enjoyed  peace, 
and  the  continuous  flow  of  emigration  throiigh  the 
mountains  to  Kentucky  and  the  country  on  the  Hol- 
ston  so  strengthened  them,  that  they  were  never 
again  in  danger  of  being  broken  up  by  any  aUiauce 
of  the  savages  with  the  British.  The  prowess  of  the 
people  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  where  negro  slavery 
had  not  yet  been  introduced  and  every  man  was  in 
the  full  possession  of  a  wild  but  self-restrained  liberty, 
fitted  them  for  self-defence.  The  men  on  the  Holston 
exulted  in  all  the  freshness  and  gladsome  hopefulness 
of  political  youth  and  enterprise ;  and,  in  this  year, 
Robertson  with  a  band  of  hunters  took  possession  of 
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the  surpassingly  fertile  country  on  the  Cumberland  c 
river. 

Clark  could  not  piu^ue  his  career  of  victories,  for  i 
the  regiment  designed  for  his  support  had  heen 
diverted,  and  thus  the  British  gained  time  to  re- 
enforce  and  fortify  Detroit.^  But  Jefferson,  then  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  gave  instructions  to  occupy  a  station 
on  the  Mississippi,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  j  and  in  the  spring  of  1780, 
Clark,  choosing  a  strong  and  commanding  situation 
five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  established  i 
Fort  Jefferson  as  the  watch  on  the  father  of  rivers. 
Could  the  will  of  Charles  the  Third  of  Spain  defeat 
the  'forethought  of  Jefferson  ?  Could  the  intrigues 
of  Florida  Blanca  stop  the  onward  wave  of  the  back- 
woodsmen ? 

'  Eatler's  History  of  Keatucky,  113. 
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CHAPTER     IX. 

PLAN     OF    PEACE. 
1779. 

Foe  the  northern  campaign  of  1779  two  objects 
'  presented  themselves  to  America:  the  capture  o£ 
■  Fort  Niagara,  to  be  followed  by  that  of  Detroit ;  and 
the  recovery  of  New  York  city.  But  either  of  these 
schemes  would  have  required  an  army  of  thirty  thou.- 
aand  men ;  while  the  fall  of  the  currency,  party  divi- 
sions, and  the  want  of  a  central  power  paralyzed 
every,  effort  at  a  harmonious  organization  of  the 
strength  of  aU  the  states.  Washington  remained 
more  than  a  month  at  Philadelphia  in  consultation 
with  congress,  and  all  agreed  that  the  country  must 
confine  itself  to  a  defensive  campaign.^ 

Measures  for  the  relief  of  the  national  treasury  were 
postponed  by  congress  from  .day  to  day,  apparently 
from  thoughtlessness,  but  really  from  conscious  in- 
ability to  devise  a  remedy;  while  it  wasted  time 
upon  personal  and  party  interests.     Gates  was  more 

■  Writings  o£  Waaliington,  ed.  Spaits,  yi.  217. 
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busy  than   ever  in  whispers    against  "Washington,  chap. 
Most  men  thought  the  war  near  its  end ;    the  skil-  ^—^^ — ■ 
fully  speculative  grew  rich  by  the  fluctuations   in  i  t  7  9. 
prices ;    and  shocked  a  laborious  and  frugal  people 
.  by  their  extravagant  style  of  living.     The  use  of  ir- 
redeemable paper  poisoned  the  relations  of  life,  and 
affected  contracts  and  debts,  trusts  and  inheritances. 
Added  to  this,  the  British  had  succeeded  in  circulat- 
ing counterfeit  money  so  widely,  that  congress  in 
January  was  compelled  to  recall  two  separate  emis-     jan 
sions,  each  of  five  milHons. 

Even  a  defensive  campaign  was  attended  with  dif- 
ficulties. To  leave  the  officers,  by  the  depreciation 
of  the  ciurency,  without  subsistence,  augured  the 
reduction  of  the  army  to  a  shadow.^  Few  of  them 
wore  willing  to  remain  on  the  existing  establishment, 
and  congress  was  averse  to  granting  pensions  to 
them  or  to  their  widows. 

The  rank  and  file  were  constantly  decreasing  in 
number,  and  not  from  the  casualties  of  the  service 
alone.  Many  would  have  the  right  to  their  dis- 
charge in  the  coming  summer ;  more  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  To  each  of  them  who  would  agree  to  serve 
during  the  war,  a  bounty  of  two  hundred  dollars,  be- 
sides land  and  clothing,  was  promised;  while  those 
who  had  in  former  years  enlisted  for  the  war  re- 
ceived a  gratuity  of  one  hundred  dollars.  Yet  all 
would  have  been  in  vain  but  for  the  character  of  the 
people.  Among  the  emigrants,  some  mere  needy 
adventurers  Joined  the  English  standard ;  others  of 
serious  convictions,  as  well  as  the  descendants  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  country,  formed  the  self-reliant, 
'  Writings  of  Washington,  ed.  Sparks,  Yi.  168. 
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CHAP,  invincible  resourceof  the  Americans.  K  "Washington 
w.^  could  not  drive  the  British  from  New  York,  neither 
m^-  could  England  recover  jurisdiction  over  a  foot  of  land 

beyond  the  lines  of  her  army, 
Mereh.  Tardily  in  March,  congress  voted  that  the  infantry 
should  consist  of  eighty  battalions,  of  which  eleven 
were  assigned  to  Pennsylvania,  as  many  to  Virginia, 
and  fifteen  to  Massachusetts.^  Not  one  state  fur- 
nished its  whole  quota ;  the  last-named  more  nearly 
than  any  other.  In  addition  to  the  congressional 
boimty.  New  Jersey  paid  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars to  each  of  her  recruits.  Often  in  Massachusetts, 
sometimes  in  "Virginia,  levies  were  raised  by  draft.^ 

Four  years  of  hard  service  and  of  reflection  had 
ripened  in  "Washington  the  conviction  of  tlie  need  of 
a  national  government.  To  other  states  than  his 
native  commonwealth  he  made  appeals  for  the  sub- 
ordination of  every  selfish  interest  to  the  public  good ; 
so  that,  in  the  want  of  a  centra!  government,  each  of 
them  might  do  its  utmost  for  what  he  called  "  our 
common  country,  America,"  "  our  noble  cause,  the 
cause  of  mankind."  ^  But  to  the  men  of  "Virginia  he 
unbosomed  himself  more  freely.  His  was  the  elo- 
quence of  a  sincere,  single-minded,  and  earnest  man, 
whose  words  went  to  the  heart  from  his  love  of  truth 
and  the  intensity  of  his  convictions.  To  one  Virginia 
statesman  he  wrote  :  "  Our  affairs  are  now  come  to  a 
crisis.  Unanimity,  disinterestedness,  and  persever- 
ance in  our  national  duty  are  "the  only  means  to 
avoid  misfortunes."     In  a  "letter  sent  by  a  private 

'  Journalsof  Congress, SMarch,  '  Writings  of  Washington,  ed. 
1779.  Sparks,  vi.  156. 

*  Writings  of  Washington,  ed.  Sparlis,  vi.  211. 
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Iiand,"  he  drew  tlie  earnest  thoughts  of  George  chap. 
Mason  to  the  ruin  thiit  was  coming  upon  the  coun-  — . — • 
try  from  personal  selfishness  and  provincial  separa-  i  ^  ^  "- 
tism  in  these  words :  "  I  view  things  very  differently 
from  what  the  people  in  general  do,  who  seem  to 
think  the  contest  is  at  an  end,  and  to  make  money 
and  get  places  the  only  things  now  remaining  to  do. 
I  have  seen  without  despondency,  even  for  a  moment, 
the  hours  which  America  has  styled  her  gloomy  ones ; 
but  I  have  beheld  no  day,  since  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  that  I  have  thought  her  liberties  in  such 
eminent  clanger  as  at  present.  Friends  and  foes  seem 
now  to  combine  to  puli  down  the  goodly  fabric  we 
have  been  raising  at  the  expense  of  so  much  time, 
blood,  and  treasure  ;  and  unless  the  bodies  pohtic  will 
exert  themselves  to  bring  things  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples, correct  abuses,  and  punish  our  internal  foes, 
inevitable  ruin  must  follow.  Indeed,  we  seem  to  be 
verging  so  fast  to  destruction,  that  I  am  filled  with 
sensations  to  which  I  have  been  a  stranger  till  within 
these  three  months.  Our  enemies  behold  with  exulta- 
tion and  joy  how  effectually  we  labor  for  their  bene- 
fit ;  and  from  being  in  a  state  of  absolute  despair,  and 
on  the  point  of  evacuating  America,  are  now  on  tip- 
toe. Nothing,  therefore,  in  my  judgment  can  save 
us  but  a  total  reformation  in  our  own  conduct,  or 
some  decisive  turn  to  affairs  in  Europe.  The  former, 
alas  !  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  is  less  likely  to  hap- 
pen than  the  latter, 

"  Were  I  to  indulge  my  present  feelings,  and  give 
a  loose  to  that  freedom  of  expression  which  my  un- 
reserved friendship  for  you  would  prompt  me  to,  I 
should  say  a  great  deal  on  this  subject.     1  cannot 
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CHAP,  refrain  lamenting,  however,  in  the  most  poignant 
—J~-  terms,  the  fatal  policy  too  prevalent  in  most  of  the 
117  9.  states,  of  employing  their,  ablest  men  at  home  in 
posts  of  honor  and  profit,  tiU  the  great  national  in- 
terest is  fixed  upon  a  solid  basis.  To  me  it  appears 
no  unjust  simile,  to  compare  the  affairs  of  this  great 
continent  to  the  mechanism  of  a  clock,  each  state 
representing  some  one  or  other  of  the  smaller  parts 
of  it,  which  they  are  endeavoring  to  put  in  fine  or- 
der, without  considering  how  useless  and  unavailing 
their  labor  is,  unless  the  great  wheel  or  sprmg  which 
is  to  set  the  whole  in  motion  is  also  well  attended  to 
and  kept  in  good  order.  As  it  is  a  fact  too  notorious 
to  be  concealed,  that  congress  is  rent  by  party,  no 
man  who  wishes  well  to  the  Hberties  of  his  country 
and  desires  to  see  its  rights  established  can  avoid 
crying  out,  Where  are  our  men  of  abilities  ?  Why  do 
they  not  come  forth  to  save  their  country  ?  Let  this 
voice,  my  dear  sir,  call  upon  you,  Jefferson,  and  others. 
Do  not,  from  a  mistaken  opinion,  let  our  hitherto  noble 
struggle  end  in  ignominy.  Believe  me,  when  I  tell 
you,  there  is  danger  of  it.  I  shall  be  much  mistaken 
if  administration  do  not  now,  from  the  present  state 
of  our  currency,  dissensions,  and  other  circumstances, 
push  matters  to  the  utmost  extremity.  Nothing  will 
prevent  it  but  the  interposition  of  Spain,  and  their 
disappointed  hope  from  Russia."^ 
May  On  the  eighteenth  of  May  he  wrote  to  another 
friend :  "  I  never  was,  and  much  less  reason  have  I 
now  to  be,  afraid  of  the  enemy's  arms ;/  but  I  have 

'  Washingtoa  to  George  Maaon,  printed  from  the  papers  ol  George 

Middlebrook,    27    March,    1779.  Mason,  in  tte  Virginia  Historical 

Copied  by  me   froiu  MS.   draft  Begister,  v.  96.     Marshall's  Life 

ia     Washington's     handwriting :  of  Washington,  i.  291. 
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no  scruples  in  declaring  to  you,  that  I  have  never  yet  chap. 
seen  the  time  in  which  orir  affairs,  in  my  opinion,  — ^ 
were  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  at  the  present ;  and,  with-  1 7  7  s. 
out  a  speedy  and  capital  change,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  call  out  the  resoxnces  of  the  country,"  ^ 

While  Washington  reasoned  that  the  British  min- 
isters plainly  intended  to  prosecute  the  war  on  Amer- 
ican soil,  and  to  make  a  permanent  conquest  of  the 
south,  congress  avoided  or  delayed  the  expense  of 
proper  re-enforcements  of  its  army,^  and  lulled  itself 
into  the  belief  that  hostilities  were  near  their  end.  In 
this  quiet  it  was  confirmed  by  a  proceeding  of  the 
French  minister,  who  had  been  specially  commanded 
to  ascertain  its  ultimate  demands,  and  to  mould  them 
into  a  form  acceptable  to  Spain.  It«  answer  to  the 
British  commissioners  in  1778  implied  a  willingness 
to  treat  with  Great  Britain  on  her  recognition  of 
American  independence.  "  It  has  but  one  course 
to  take,"  wrote  Vergennes  before  his  treaty-  with 
Spain,  "  and  that  is  to  declare  distinctly  and  roundly, 
that  it  will  listen  to  no  proposition,  unless  it  has  for 
its  basis  peace  with  France  as  well  as  with  America." 
On  the  report  of  an  able  committee  on  which  are 
found  the  names  of  Samuel  Adams  and  Jay,  con- 
gress, on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1779,  resolved  •'™' 
unanimously,  "that  as  neither  France  nor  these 
United  States  may  of  right,  so  they  wUI  not 
conclude  either  truce  or  peace  with  the  common 
enemy,  without  the  formal  consent  of  their  ally 
first  obtained." 

The  conditions  on  which  it  was  most  difficult  for 

'  Writings  of  Washington,  ed.        '  Ibid.,  vi.  190, 
Bpa,rks,  vi.  252,  note. 
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CRAP,  the  Americans  to  preserve  moderation  related  to 
■—^  boundaries  and  to  tlie  fisheries.  They  were  to  talte 
IT! 9.  their  place  in  the  political  world  as  an  unknown 
power,  of  whose  future  influence  both  France  and 
Spain  had  misgivings.  The  latter  longed  to  recover 
the  Floridas:  the  United  States  had  no  traditional 
wish  for  their  acquisition;  and,  from  the  military 
point  of  view,  Washington  preferred  that  Spain 
should  possess  the  Floridas  rather  than  Great  Britain, 
Here  no  serious  difference  could  arise. 

Spain  wished  to  extend  on  the  north  to  the 
Ohio,  on  the  east  to  the  AUeghanies ;  but  the  back- 
woodsmen were  already  in  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory and  it  would  have  been  easier  to  extirpate  the 
game  in  the  forests  than  to  drive  them  from  their 
homes. 

Spain  made  the  exclusive  right  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  the  condition  of  her  endurance  of 
the  United  States;  and  it  remained  to  be  seen, 
whether  they  could  be  brought  by  their  necessities 
to  acquiesce  in  the  demand.  It  was  the  wish  of  both 
France  and  Spain  that  the  country  north-west  of  the 
Ohio  river  should  be  guaranteed  to  Great  Britain; 
but  such  a  proposition  could  never  gain  a  hearing  in 
congress.  France,  renouncing  for  herself  all  preten- 
sions to  her  old  provinces,  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia, 
joined  Spain  in  opposing  every  wish  of  the  Amer- 
icans to  acquire  them.  In  this  congress  acquiesced, 
though  two  states  persisted  in  demanding  their  an- 
nexation. 

With  regard  to  the  fisheries,  of  which  the  interrup- 
tion formed  one  of  the  elements  of  the  war,  pubhc 
law   had   not  yet  been  settled.      By  the  treaty  of 
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Utreclit,^  France  agreed  not  to  fish  within  thirty  chap. 
leagues  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  by  that  ■ — . — ■ 
of  Paris,  not  to  fish  within  fifteen  leagues  of  Cape  17  79." 
Breton.^  Moreover,  New  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  had  by  act  of  parliament  been  debarred 
from  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  What 
right  of  legislation  respecting  them  would  remain  at 
the  peace  to  the  parliament  of  England  ?  Were  they 
free  to  the  mariners  of  all  nations  ?  and  what  limit 
was  set  to  the  coast  fisheries  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
of  nations  ?  "  The  fishery  on  the  high  seas,"  so  Ver- 
gennes  expounded  the  law  of  nations,  "  is  as  free  as 
,  the  sea  itself,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  discuss  the  right 
of  the  Americans  to  it.  But  the  coast  fisheries  be- 
long of  right  to  the  proprietary  of  the  coast.  There- 
fore the  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  of 
Nova  Scotia,  of  Canada,  belong  exclusively  to  the 
English;  and  the  Americans  have  no  pretension 
whatever  to  share  in  them."^ 

But  they  had  hitherto  almost  alone  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  in  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  ;  deeming  themselves  to  have  gained 
a;  right  to  them  by  exclusive  and  immemorial  usage. 
Further,  the  New  England  men  had  planned  and  had 
aloiie  furnished  land  forces  for  the  first  reduction  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  had  assisted  in  the  acquisition  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  The  fisheries  on  their 
coasts  seemed  to  them,  therefore,  a  perpetual  joint 
property.  Against  this  Yergennes  argued  that  the 
conquest  had   been  made  for  the  crown  of  Great 

'  Article  xiii.,  April  II,  1713.  «  Vergeiuies    to    Luzerne,    25 

'  Treaty  of  10  Feb.,  1763,  arti-    Sept.,  1779. 
ide5. 
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CHAP.  Britain ;  and  that  the.  New  England  men,  on  ceasing 

I . ■  to  be  the  subjects  of  that  crown,  lost  all  right  in  the 

'm^-  coast  fisheries. 

The  necessity  of  appeals  to  France  for  aid  pro- 
moted obsequiousness  to  its  wishes.  He  that  accepts 
subsidies  binds  his  own  hands,  and  consents  to  play 
a  secondary  part.  A  needy  goveminent,  reduced  to 
expedients  for  getting  money,  loses  some  degree  of 
its  consideration. 

To  persuade  congress  to  propitiate  Spain  by  con- 
ceding all  her  demands,  the  French  minister  at  Phila- 
delphia sought  interviews  with  its  separate  members 
and  with  its  newly  appointed  committee  on  foreign 
affairs,  which  was  composed  of  one  from  each  state  ; 
and  insisted  with  them  on  the  relinquishment  of  the 
fisheries,  and  of  the  valley  and  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  was  answered,  that  that  valley  was  al- 
ready colonized  by  men  who  would  soon  be  received 
into  the  union  as  a  state.  He  rejoined  that  personal 
considerations  must  give  way  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  republic ;  that  the  king  of  Spain,  if  he  engaged 
in  the  war,  would  have  equal  rights  with  the  United 
States  to  acquire  territories  of  the  king  of  England ; 
that  the  persistence  in  asserting  a  right  to  establish- 
ments on  the  Ohio  and  the  Illinois,  and  at  Natchez, 
would  exhibit  an  unjust  desire  of  conquest ;  that  such 
an  acquisition  was  absolutely  foreign  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  American  alliance  with  Trance,  and  of 
the  system  of  union  between  France  and  Spain,  as 
well  as  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the  latter 
pOwer ;  and  he  formally  declared,  "  that  his  king 
would  not  prolong  the  war  one  single  day  to  secure 
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to  the    TJnited    States    tlie    possessions  which    they  chap. 
coveted,"^  ■ — . — ' 

"  Besides ;  the  extent  of  their  territory  rendered  i  T  7  a. 
already  a  good  administration  difficult :  so  enormous 
an  increase  would  cause  their  immense  empire  to 
crumble  under  its  own  weight."^  G&'ard  terminated 
his  very  long  conversation  by  declaring  the  strongest 
desire,  "  that  the  United. States  might  never  be  more 
than  thirteen,  unless  Canada  should  one  day  be  re- 
ceived as  the  fourteenth."  The  president  of  con- 
gress, still  confiding  in  the  triple  alliance,  avowed 
himself  content  witli  the  boundary  of  the  colonies 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,^  and  the  French 
minister  did  not  doubt  of  success  in  extorting  the 
concessions  required  by  Spain. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  February,  Gerard  in  a  private  ^^^ 
audience  represented  to  congress  that  the  price 
which  Spain  put  upon  her  friendship  was  Pensacola 
and  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  *  if 
her  wishes  were  not  complied  with,  Spain  and  Eng- 
land might  make  common  cause  against  America," 

Two  days  after  this  private  interview,  congress  re-  ", 
ferred  the  subject  of  the  terms  of  peace  to  a  special 
committee  of  five,  composed  of  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
of  New  York;  Burke,  of  North  Carolina;  Wither- 
spoon,  of  New  -Jersey ;  Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  Smith,  of  Virginia,  Of  these,  Samuel: 
Adams  demanded  the  most  territory;  while  Morris: 
would  rather  have  had  no  increase  than  more  lands, 
at  the  south. 

'  Giirard  to  Vergennes,  28  Jan.,  1779,  and  compare  Ibid.,  19  Sept., 

1779.  1778. 

'  Ibid.  ■•  Ibid.,  17  Feb.,  1779. 

'  Gerard  to  Vergennes,  28  Jan.,  ^  Ibid, 
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CHAP.       On  the  twenty-tliird  the  committee  reported  their 
w.^  opinion,  that  the  king  of  Spain  was  disposed  to  enter 
^vl^'  ^"^  ^^  alhance  with  the  United  States,  and  that  con- 
23-     sequently  independence  must  he  finally  acknowledged 
by  Great  Britain.     This  being  effected,  they  proposed 
as  their  ultimatum  that  their  territory  should  extend 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Floridas 
to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia ;  that  the  right  of  fishing 
and  curing  fish  on  the  banks  and  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land should  belong  equally  to  the  United  States,  France, 
and  Great  Britain ;  and  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi should  be  free  to  the  United  States  down  to 
their  southern  boundary,  with  the  benefit  of  a  free 
port  below  in  the  Spanish  dominions. 
March        Congress,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  March,  agreed  substantially  to  the  report 
on  boundaries,  yet  with  an  option  to  adopt  westward 
from  Lake  Ontario  the  parallel  of  the  forty-fifth  de- 
gree of  latitude.     The  right  to  the  fisheries  was  long 
under  discussion,  which  ended  with  the  vote  that  the 
aa.     common  right  of  the  United  States  to  fish  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  and  banks  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  bank^  of 
Newfoundland  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  straits  of 
Labrador  and  Belle  Isle,  should  in  no  case  be  given 
S4-     up.'     On  the  twenty-fourth,  ten  states  against  Penn- 
sylvania alone.  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut  be- 
ing divided,  refused  to  insert  the  right  to  navigate 
the   Mississippi.^      On  that  subject  the  instructions 
were  properly  silent ;  for  it  was  a  question  with  Spain 
alone ;    Great  Britain,   according   to   the  American 

'  Secret  Journals  of  Congresa,    __  '  Secret  Joomala  of  Congress, 
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"view,  was  to  possess  no  territory  on  tlie  Mississippi,  chap. 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  ■ — , — • 

On  the  same  day,  Gerry  ohtained  a  reconsideration  n  7  9. 
of  the  article  on  the  fisheries.     The  treaty  of  Utrecht 
divided  those  of  Newfoundland  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  on  the  principle  that  each  should  have  a 
monopoly  of  its  own  share. 

Richard  Henry  Lee  brought  up  the  subject  anew, 
and,  avoiding  a  collision  with  the  monopoly  of  France, 
he  proposed  that  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  coasts 
and  banks  of  North  America  should  be  reserved  to 
the  United  States  as  fully  as  they  enjoyed  the  same 
when  subject  to  Great  Britain.  This  substitute  was 
carried  by  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware, 
with  the  four  New  England  states. 
,  But  the  state  of  New  Torli,  guided  by  Jay  and 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  altogether  refused  to  insist  on 
a  right  by  treaty  to  fisheries ;  and  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
on  ihe  eighth  of  May,  calling  to  mind  "  the  exhausted  JIb-j 
situation  of  the  United  States,  the  derangement  of 
their  finances,  and  the  defect  of  their  resources,"^ 
moved  that  the  acknowledgment  of  independence 
should  be  the  sole  condition  of  peace.  The  motion 
was  declared  to  be  out  of  order  by  the  votes  of  the 
four  New  England  states,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, against  the  unanimous  vote  of  New  York,  Mary- 
land, and  North  Carolina;  while  Delaware,  Virginia, 
and  South  Carolina  were  equaEy  divided. 

The    French    minuter    now   intervened,   and    on 
the    twenty-seventh   of    May    congress   went  back      27. 
to  its  resolve,  "  that  in  no  case,  by  any  treaty  of 

'  Secret  Journals  of  Coneresa,  ii.  151. 
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CHAP,  peace,  sliould  the  comraon  right  of  fishing  be  given 

wC:^  up."^ 

17  7  9.  On  the  third  of  June,  Gerry,  who  was  from  Marble- 
8.  head,  again  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  Amer- 
ican right  to  the  fisheries  on  banks  or  coasts,  as 
exercised  during  their  political  connection  with  Great 
Britain.  He  was  in  part  supported  by  Sherman  ;^  but 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island 
alone  sustained  a  right  to  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts 
of  British  provinces  ;  and,  though  Pennsylvania  came 
to  their  aid,  the  "Galilean  party,"  by  a  vote  of  seven 
states  against  the  four,  set  aside  the  main  question ; 
BO  that  congress  refused  even  to  stipulate  for  the 
"  free  and  peaceable  use  and  exercise  of  the  common 
right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland." 

In  the  preceding  December  the  queeii  of  France, 
after  many  years  of  an  unfruitful  marriage,  gave 
16-  birth  to  a  daughter.  On  the  fifteenth  of  June,  con- 
gress, congratulating  the  king  of  France  on  the 
birth  of  a  princess,  asked  for  "  the  portraits  of  him- 
self and  his  royal  consort,  to  be  placed  in  their  coun- 
cil chamber,  that  the  representatives  of  these  states 
might  daily  have  before  their  eyes  the  first  royal 
friends  and  patrons  of  their  cause."  This  was  not 
merely  the  language  of  adulation.  The  Americans 
felt  the  sincerest  interest  in  the  happiness  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth.  An  honest  impulse  of  gratitude  gave 
his  name  to  the  city  which  overlooks  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio;  and,  when  in  1781  a  son  was  bom  to  him, 
Pennsylvania  commemorated  the  event  in  the  name 
of   one  of  its  counties.      In  later  years,  could  the 

£  Congress, 
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voice  of  tlie  United  States  have  been  heard,  he  and  chap. 
his  wife  and  children  would  have  been  saved,  and  ■ — ^-^ 
welcomed  to  their  country  as  an  asylum.     On  the  I'fs. 
same  day,  congress  solicited   supplies  from  France 
to  the  value  of  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars,  to 
be  paid  for,  with  interest,  after  the  peace. 

On  tlie  seventeenth,  performing  a  great  day's  work,  ''l™ 
it  went  through  the  remainder  of  the  report  of  its 
committee.  The  independence  or  cession  of  Nova 
Scotia  was  waived ;  nor  was  the  acquisition  of  the 
Bermudas  to  be  mooted.  A  proposal  to  yield  the 
right  to  trade  with  the  East  Indies  was  promptly 
thro^vn  out.  A  clause  stipulating  not  to  engage  in 
the  slave-trade  was  rejected  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  twelve  states,  Georgia  being  absent;  Gerry  and 
Jay  alone  dissenting. 

The  committee  proposed  to  bind  the  United  States 
never  to  extend  their  dominion  beyond  the  limits  that 
might  be  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  peace  ;  but  the  article 
was  set  aside.  Before  the  close  of  the  day  every 
question  on  the  conditions  of  peace  was  decided ; 
the  "  Galileans"  congratulated  themselves  that  the 
long  struggle  was  ended  in  their  favor ;  and  Dickin- 
son of  Delaware,  Gouverneur  Morris  of  New  York, 
and  Marchant  of  Rhode  Island,  two  of  whom  were  of 
that  party,  were  appointed  to  prepare  the  commission 
for  the  American  minister  who  should  be  selected  to 
negotiate  a  peace. 

Suddenly,  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  the  content-      "■ 
ment  of  the  French  minister  and  his  friends  was  dis- 
turbed.     Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  evading 
a  breach  of  the  rules  of  congress  by  a  change  in  form, 
moved  resolutions,  that  the  United  States  have  a  com- 
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CHAP,  mon  right  -with  the  English  to  the  fisheries  on  the 
— , — •  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  other  fishing-banks 
1 7  J  9-  and  seas  of  North  America.  The  demand  was  for  no 
more  than  Vergennes  confessed  to  belong  to  them 
by  the  law  of  nations ;  and  Gerry  insisted  that  unless 
the  right  received  the  guarantee  of  France,  or  the 
consent  of  Great  Britain,  the  American  minister 
should  not  sign  any  treaty  of  peace  without  first 
consulting  congress.  A  most  stormy  and  acrimoni- 
ous debate  ensued.  The  friends  of  France  resisted 
the  resolutions  witli  energy  and  bitterness,  as  absurd 
and  dangerous,  sure  to  alienate  Spain,  and  contrary  to 
the  general  longing  for  peace.  Four  states  declared 
peremptorily  that,  should  such  a  system  be  adopted, 
they  would  secede  from  the  confederation ;  '■  and 
they  read  the  sketch  of  their  protest  on  the  subject. 
Congress  gave  way  in  part,  but  by  the  votes  of  the 
four  New  England  states  and  Pennsylvania  against 
New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina, 
with  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  South  Carolina  di- 
vided, they  affirmed  the  common  right  of  the  Amer- 
icans to  fish  on  the  grand  banks ;  and  tliey  asked  for 
that  right  the  guarantee  of  France  in  the  form  of  an 
explanatory  article  of  existing  treaties.^ 

The  French  minister  took  the  alarm,  and  sought  an 
interview  with  the  president  of  congress  and  two  other 
members  ^  equally  well  disposed  to  his  policy.  Find- 
ing them  inclined  to  yield  to  New  England,  he  inter- 
posed that  disunion  from  the  side  of  New  England 
was  not  to  be  feared,  for  its  people  carried  their 

'  GJiraid  to  Vergennes,  14  July,  '  Secret  Journals  of  Congress, 
1779.  ii.  134. 

'  G^ard  to  Vergeiinea,  14  July,  1779. 
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love  of  independence  e^en  to  delirium.    He  added :  chap. 
"  There  would  seem  to  be  a  wish  to  break  the  connec-  — , — ■ 
tion  of  France  with  Spain ;  but  I  think  I  can  say  that,  i  ^  ^  9. 
if  the  Americans  should  have  the  audacity  to  force 
the  king  of  France  to  choose  between  the  two  alli- 
ances, his  decision  would  not  be  in  favor  of  the  United 
States ;  he  will  certainly  not  expose  himself  to  con- 
sume the  remaining  resources  of  the  kingdom  for 
many  years,  only  to  secure  an  increase  of  fortune  to 
a  few  shipmasters  of  New  England.     I  shall  greatly 
regret  on  account  of  the  Americans,  should  Spain 
enter  into  war  without  a  convention  with  them,"^. 

The  interview  lasted  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  till  an  hour  after  midnight ;  but  the  hearers 
of  Gerard  would  not  undertake  to  change  the  opinion 
of  congress:  and  the  result  was,  therefore,  a  new 
.interview  on  the  twelfth  of  July  between  him  and  ■'"^f 
that  body  in  committee  of  the  whole.  Of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs,  eight  accepted  the  French 
poKcy.  Jay,  with  other  members,  gained  over  votes 
from  the  " Anti-Gallican "  side;  and,  after  long  de- 
bates and  many  divisions,  the  question  of  the  fish- 
eries was  reserved  to  find  its  place  in  a  future  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  The  proposition 
to  stipulate  a  right  to  them  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  indefinitely  postponed  by  the  votes  of  eight 
states  against  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Pennsylvania;  Georgia  alone  being  ab- 
sent. 

The  French  minister  desired  to  persuade  congress 
to  be  willing  to  end  the  war  by  a  truce,  after  the 
precedents    of   the   Swiss   cantons   and   the   United 
'  Gerard  to  Vergennes,  14  July,  1779. 
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CHAP.  Netherlands.     Burke,   of  North  Carolina,  seconded 

> — .—^  by  Duane,  of  New  York,  wished  no  more  than  that 

m^-  independence  should  be  tacitly  acknowledged;    but 

congress   required  that,  previous  to  any  treaty  of 

peace,  the  independence  of  the  United  States  should, 

on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  be  "assured." 

Further ;  Gerard  wished  America  to  bring  about 
tlie  accession  of  Spain  to  the  alliance  by  trusting 
implicitly  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  Spanish  king ; 
otherwise,  he  said,  '^yoii  will  prevent  his  Catholic 
majesty  from  joining  in  our  common  cause,  and  from 
completing  the  intended  triumvirate."  But  congress 
was  not  ready  to  give  up  the  navigation  and  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  therefore  escaped  from  an  im- 
mediate decision  by  resolving  to  send  a  plenipoten- 
tiary of  its  own  to  Spain. 

The  minister  to  be  chosen  to  negotiate  a  peace  was,, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  directed  to  require  "  Great 
Britain  to  treat  with  the  United  States  as  sovereign, 
free,  and  independent,"'  and  the  independence  was 
to  be  effectually  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace. 
Nova  Scotia  was  desired ;  but  the  minister  might 
leave  the  north-eastern  boundary  "to  be  adjusted 
by  commissioners  after  the  peace."  The  guarantee 
of  an  equal  common  right  to  the  fisheries  was  de- 
clared to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  was  not 
made  an  ultimatum,  except  in  the  instructions  for 
the  treaty  of  commerce  with  England.  At  the  same 
time  the  American  minister  at  the  court  of  France 
was  instructed  to  concert  with  that  power  a  mutual 
guarantee  of  their  rights  in  the  fisheries  as  enjoyed 
before  the  war, 

'   Secret  Journals,  ii.  225. 
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The  plan  for  a  treaty  with  Spain  lingered  a  month  chap. 
longer.     On  the  seventeenth  of  September,  congress  — ^ 
offered  to  guarantee  to  his  Catholic  majesty  the  Flor-  '^^J^ 
idas,  if  they  should  fall  into  his  power,  "provided      "■ 
always  that  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  into  and  from  the  sea."  * 
The  great  financial  distress  of  the  states  was  also  to 
be  made  knoivn  to  his  Catholic  majesty,  in  the  hope 
of  a  subsidy  or  a  guarantee  of  a  loan  to  the  junount 
of  five  millions  of  dollars.^ 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  congress  pro-  as. 
ceeded  to  ballot  for  a  minister  to  negotiate  peace ; 
John  Adams  being  nominated  by  Laurens,  of  South 
Carolina,  while  Smith,  of  Virginia,  proposed  Jay,  who 
■was  the  candidate  favored  by  the  French  minister. 
On  two  ballots  no  election  was  made.  A  compromise 
reconciled  the  rivalry ;  Jay,  on  the  twenty-seventh,  2T 
was  elected  envoy  to  Spain.  The  civil  letter  in  which 
Yergennes  bade  farewell  to  John  Adams  on  his  retir- 
ing from  Paris  was  read  in  congress  in  proof  that 
he  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  French  ministry; 
and,  directly  contrary  to  its  wishes,  he  was  chosen  to 
negotiate  the  treaty  of  peace  as  well  as  an  eventual 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain. 

'  Secret  Journals,  ii.  219.  '  Ibid.,  ii.  203, 
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THE    WAR   IN   THE   NORTHERS   DEPARTMENT. 
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While  congress  employed  the  summer  in  i 
'  on  the  conditions  of  peace,  the  compulsory  inactivity 
■  of  the  British  army  a^t  the  north  encouraged  discon- 
tent and  intrigues.  There  rose  up  in  rivalry  with 
Clinton  a  body  styling  themselves  "the  loyal  asso- 
ciated refugees,"  who  were  impatient  to  obtain  an 
independent  organization  under  Tryon  and  William 
Franklin.  Clinton  wrote  that  his  resources  were  in- 
sufficient for  active  operations :  the  refugees  insisted 
that  more  alertness  would  crush  the  rebellion ;  they 
loved  to  recommend  the  employment  of  hordes  of 
savages,  and  to  prepare  for  confiscating  the  property 
of  wealthy  rebels  by  their  execution  or  exile. 

The  Virginians,  since  the  expulsion  of  Lord  Dun- 
more,  free  from  war  within  their  own  borders,  were 
enriching  themselves  by  the  unmolested  culture  of 
tobacco,  which  was  exported  through  the  Chesapealie; 
or,  when  that  highway  was  unsafe,  by  a  short  land 
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carriage  to  Albemarle  Sound.    On  the  ninth  of  May,  chap. 
two  thousand  men  under  General  Matthew,  with  five  w,. — ■ 
hundred  marines,  anchored  in  Hampton  Roads.     The  ^U^ 
next  day,  after  occupying  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk,       ^■ 
they  burned  every  house  but  one  in  Suffolk  county, 
and  plundered  or  ruined  all  perishable  property.    The 
women  and  unarmed  men  were  given  over  to  violence 
and  death.     Parties  from  a  sloop  of  war  and  priva- 
teers entered  the  principal  waters  of  the  Chesapeake, 
carried  off  or  wasted  stores  of  tobacco  heaped  on 
their  banks,  and  burned  the  dwellings  of  the  planters. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month,  the  predatory  expedi- 
tion, having  destroyed  more  than  a  hundred  vessels, 
arrived  at  New  York  with  seventeen  prizes,  and  three 
thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia,  which  was  in  session 
at  "Williamsburg  during  the  invasion,  retaliated  by 
confiscating  the  property  of  British  subjects  within 
the  commonwealth.  An  act  of  a  previous  session  had 
directed  debts  due  to  British  subjects  to  be  paid  into 
the  loan  office  of  the  state.  To  meet  the  public  exi- 
gencies, a  heavy  poll-tax  was  laid  on  all  servants  or 
slaves,  as  well  as  a  tax  payable  in  cereals,  hemp,  in- 
spected tobacco,  or  the  like  commodities;  and  the 
issue  of  one  million  pounds  in  paper  money  was 
authorized.  Every  one  who  would  serve  at  home 
or  in  the  continental  army  during  the  war  was  prom- 
ised a  bounty  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  an 
annual  supply  of  clothing,  and  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  at  the  end  of  the  war  ;  pensions  were  promised 
to  disabled  soldiers  and  to  the  widows  of  those  who 
should  find'  their  death  in  the  service ;  half -pay  for 
life  was  voted  to  the  officers.     Each  division  of  the 
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CHAP,  militia  was  required  to  furnish  for  the  service  one 
■—^  able-bodied  man  out  of  every  twenty-five,  to  be 
IT 79.  drafted  by  fair  and  impartial  lot.* 

The  law  defining  citizenship  will  be  elsewhere  ex- 
plained ;  the  code  in  which  Jefferson,  Wythe,  and 
Pendleton  adapted  the  laws  of  Virginia  to  reason, 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  republican 
form  of  government,  was  laid  before  the  legislatiu-e. 
The  law  of  descents  abolished  the  rights  of  primo- 
genitm-e,  and  distributed  real  as  well  as  personal 
property,  equally  among  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
pmiishment  of  death  was  forbidden,  except  for  trea- 
son and  murder.  A  bill  was  brought  in  to  organize 
schools  in  every  county,  at  the  expense  of  its  in- 
habitants, in  proportion  to  the  general  tax-rates  ;  but 
in  time  of  war,  and  in  the  scattered  state  of  the  in- 
habitants, it  was  not  possible  to  introduce  a  thorough 
system  of  universal  education. 

The  preamble  to  the  bill  for  estabhsbing  religious 
freedom,  drawn  by  Jefferson,  expressed  the  ideas  of 
America :  "  that  belief  depends  not  on  will,  but  fol- 
lows evidence  ;  that  God  hatb  created  the  mind  free ; 
that  temporal  punishment  or  civil  incapacitations  only 
beget  hypocrisy  and  meanness ;  that  the  impious  en- 
deavor of  fallible  legislators  and  rulers  to  impose  their 
own  opinions  on  others  hatb  established  and  main- 
tained false  religions ;  that  to  suffer  the  civil  magis- 
trate to  intrude  his  powers  into  the  field  of  opinion 
destroys  all  religious  liberty ;  that  truth  is  the  proper 
and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error,  and  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  conflict,  unless  by  human  interposition 
disarmed  of  her  natural  weapons,  free  argument  and 
^  Ileaing,  x.  82. 
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debate :  errors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  wHen  it  is  chap. 
permitted  freely  to  contradict  them,"  ■ — . — > 

It  was  therefore  proposed  to  be  enacted  by  the  i  ^  ^  ^^ 
genera]  assembly :  "  No  man  shall  be  compelled  to 
frequent  or  support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or 
ministry,  nor  shall  be  enforced,  restrained,  molested, 
or  burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shaU  other- 
wise suffer,  on  account  of  his  beHef;  but  all  men 
ehall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to  main- 
tain, their  opinion  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  the 
same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  afCect  their 
civil  capacities.  And  we  do  declare  that  the  rights 
hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natm^al  rights  of  man- 
kind," ^ 

These  enunciations  of  Jefferson,  on  the  freedom  of 
conscience  expressed  the  forming  convictions  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States ;  the  enactment  was  de- 
layed that  the  great  decree,  which  made  the  leap 
from  an  established  church  to  the  largest  liberty  of 
faith  and  public  worship,  might  be  adopted  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  calm  and  careful  deliberation  and 
popular  approval.  Who  would  wish  that  a  state 
which  used  its  independent  right  of  initiating  and 
establishing  laws  by  abolishing  the  privileges  of  pri- 
mogeniture, by  cutting  ofi  entails,  by  forbidding  the 
slave-trade,  and  by  presenting  the  principle  of  free- 
dom in  religion  as  the  inherent  and  inalienable  pos- 
session of  spiritual  being,  should  have  remained 
without  the  attribute  of  original  legislation  ? 

The  British  expedition  to  the  Chesapeake,  after     ^l^^ 
its  return  to  New  York,  joined  a  detachment  con- 
ducted by  Chnton  himself  forty  miles  up  the  Hudson 
1  liandaH's  Jefieraon,  i.  219,  220, 
VOL.  X.  15 
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CHAP,  to  gain  possession  of  Stony  Point  and  Verplanck's 

. ^1_.  Point.     The  garrison  withdrew  from  their  unfinished 

17  7  9.  work  at  Stonj  Point.  The  commander  at  Verplanck'e 
Point,  waiting  to  be  closely  invested  by  water,  on  the 
June  second  of  Jnne  made  an  inglorious  surrender.'  The 
British  fortified  and  garrisoned  the  two  posts  which 
commanded  King's  ferry,  and  left  the  Americans  no 
line  of  communication  between  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  south  of  the  highlands. 

A  pillaging  expedition,  sent  to  punish  the  patriot- 
ism of  Connecticut,  was  intrusted  to  Tryon.  The 
fleet  and  transports  arrived  off  New  Haven ;  and,  at 
^l^^  two  in  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  July,  one  party 
landed  suddenly  on  the  west  of  the  town,  another 
on  the  east.  Everything  was  abandoned  to  plunder  : 
vessels  in  the  harbor,  public  stores,  and  the  ware- 
houses near  the  sound,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
e.  soldiers,  demoralized  by  license,  lost  all  discipline, 
and  the  next  morning  retired  before  the  Connecticut 
militia,  who  left  -them  no  time  to  execute  the  inten- 
tion of  General  Smith  to  bum  the  town.  At  East 
Haven,  where  Tryon  commanded,  dwelling-houses 
were  fired,  and  cattle  wantonly  killed ;  but  his  troops 
were  in  like  manner  driven  to  then*  ships.  Some 
unarmed  inhabitants  had  been  barbarously  mm"- 
dered,  others  carried  away  as  prisoners.  The  British 
ranks  were  debased  by  the  large  infusion  of  con- 
victs and  vagabonds  recruited  from  the  jaUs  of  Ger- 
many. 
T.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh,  the  expedition 
landed  near  Fairfield.  The  village,  a  century  and  a 
quarter  old,  situated  near  the  water  with  a  lovely 
'  Moore's  Diary,  ii.  163,  164. 
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country  for  its  backgroundj  contained  all  that  was  chap. 
best  in  a  New  England  community,  —  a  moral,  well-  ■ — . — ■ 
educated,  industrious  people ;  modest  affluence ;  well-  ■*  j  ?  ^' 
ordered  homes ;  many  freeholders  as  iiea<38  of  families ;  ^■ 
all  of  unmixed  lineage,  speaking  the  language  of  the 
EngHsh  bible.  Early  puritanism.had  smoothed  its 
rugged  featTU'es  under  the  influence  of  a  region  so 
cheerful  and  benign ;  and  an  Episcopal  church,  that 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  larger  meeting-house,  proved 
their  toleration.  A  parish  so  prospering,  with  in- 
habitants so  cultivated,  had  not  in  that  day  its  parallel 
in  England.  The  husbandmen  who  came  together 
were  too  few  to  withstand  the  unforeseen  onslaught. 
The  Hessians  were  the  first  who  were  let  loose  to 
plunder,  and  every  dwelling  was  given  up  to  be 
stripped.  Just  before  the  sun  went  down,  the  firing 
of  houses  began,  and  was  kept  up  through  the  night 
with  little  opposition,  amidst  the  vain  "  cries  of  dis- 
tressed women  and  helpless  children."^  Early  the 
next  morning  the  conflagration  was  made  general.  8- 
When  at  the  return  of  night  the  retreat  w-as  sounded, 
the  rear-guard,  composed  of  Germans,  set  in  flames 
the  meeting-hoi^e  and  every  private  habitation 
that  till  then  had  escaped.  At  Green  Farms,  a 
meeting-house  and  aU  dwellings  and  bams  were 
consumed. 

On  the  eleventh,  the  British  appeared  before  Nor-  ii. 
walk,  and  burned  its  houses,  barns,  and  places  of 
public  worship.  Sir  George  Collier  and  Tryon,  the 
British  admiral  and  general,  in  their  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  said :  "  The  existence  of 
a  single  habitation  on  your  defenceless  coast  ought 
'  Writings  of  Washington,  ed.  Sparks,  vi.  367. 
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CHAP,  to  be  a  constant  reproof  to  your  ingratitude."  ^  The 
•—^  Britisli  had  already  lost  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
17  7  9.  men,  but  the  survivors  were  gorged  with  plunder. 

The  town  of  New  London  was  selected  as  the  next 
victim ;  but  Tryon  was  recalled  to  New  York  by  a 
disaster  which  had  befallen  the  British.  No  sooner 
had  they  strongly  fortified  themselves  at  Stony  Point, 
than  "Washington,  after  ascertaining  exactly  the  char- 
acter of  their  works,  formed  a  plan  for  carrying  them 
by  surprise.  "Wayne,  of  whom  he  made  choice  to 
lead  the  enterprise,  undertook  the  perilous  office  with 
alacrity,  and  devised  improvements  in  the  method  of 
executing  the  design. 

Stony  Point,  a  hill  just  below  the  highlands,  pro- 
jects into  the  Hudson,  which  surrounds  three-fourths 
of  its  base  ;  the  fourth  side  was  covered  by  a  marsh 
over  which  there  lay  but  one  pathway ;  where  the 
road  joined  the  river,  a  sandy  beach  was  left  bare  at 
low  tide.  The  fort,  which  was  furnished  with  heavy 
ordnance  and  garrisoned  by  six  hundred  men,  crowned 
the  hni.  Half-way  between  the  river  and  the  fort 
there  was  a  double  row  of  abattis.  Breastworks  and 
strong  batteries  could  rake  any  column  which  might 
advance  over  the  beach  and  the  marsh.  Prom  the 
river,  vessels  of  war  commanded  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Conducting  twelve  hundred  chosen  men  in  single  file 
over  mountains  and  through  morasses  and  narrow 
passes,  "Wayne  halted  them  at  a  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  enemy,  while  with  the  principal 
officers  he  reconnoitred  the  works.  About  twenty 
18.  minutes  after  twelve  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth, 
the  assault  began,  the  troops  placing  their  sole  de- 

J  Moore's  Diary,  ii.  190,  note. 
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pendence  on  the  bayonet.     Two  advance  parties  of  chap. 
twenty  men  each,  in  one  of  which  seventeen  out  of  ■ — ^ 
the  twenty  were  killed  or  wounded,  removed  the  ^Jf^- 
abattis  and  other  obstructions.     "Wayne,  leading  on      lo. 
a  regiment,  was  wounded  in  the  head,  but,  supported 
by  his  aids,  still  went  forward.     The  two  columns, 
heedless  of  musketry,  and  grape-shot,  gained  the  centre 
of  the  works  nearly  at  the  same  moment.     On  the 
right  Fleury  struck  the  enemy's  standard  with  his 
own  hand,  and  was  instantly  joined  by  Stewart,  who 
commanded  the  van  of  the  left.     British  authorities 
declare  that  the  Americans  "  would  have  been  fully 
justiiied  in  putting  the  garrison  to  the  sword;"  but 
continental  soldiers  scorned  to  take  the  lives  of  a 
Yanquished  foe  begging  for  mercy,  and  "  not  one  man 
was  put  to  death  but  in  fair  combat."     Of  the  Amer- 
icans, but  fifteen  were  killed ;  of  the  British,  sixty- 
three  ;  and  five  hi.mdred  and  forty-three  officers  and 
privates  were  made  prisoners.     The  war  was  marked 
by  no  more  brilliant  achievement. 

The  diminishing  numbers  of  the  troops  with  "Wash- 
ington not  permitting  him  to  hold  Stony  Point,  the 
cannon  and  stores  were  removed  and  the  works  razed. 
Soon  afterwards  the  post  was  reoccupied,  but  only  for 
a  short  time,  by  a  larger  British  garrison. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  Major  Henry  Lee,  of 
yirginia,  had  already  been  applauded  in  general 
orders ;  and  his  daring  proposal  to  attempt  the  fort 
at  Paulus'  Hook,  now  Jersey  city,  obtained  the 
approval  of  Washington.  The  place  was  defended 
by  a  ditch,  which  made  of  it  an  island,  and  by  lines 
of  abattis,  but  was  carelessly  guarded.  The  party 
with  Lee  was  undiscovered,  until,  in  the  morning  of 
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CHAP,  the  nineteenth  of  August  before  day,  they  phmged 
. — ,_.  into  the  canal,  then  deep  from  the  rising  tide.     Find- 
1^,7  9.  ing  an  entrance  into  the  main  work,  and  passing 
'8     through  a  fire  of  musketry  from  block-houses,  they 
gained  the  fort  before  the  discharge  of  a  single  piece 
of  artillery.     This  they  achieved  within  sight  of  New 
York,  and  almost  within  the  reach  of  its  guns.     After 
day-break  they  withdrew,  taking  with  them  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  prisoners. 

Moved  by  the  m^sacres  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry 
Valley,  congress,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February, 
had  directed  Washington  to  protect  the  inland  fron- 
tier and  chastise  the  Seneca  Indians,  Of  the  two 
natural  routes  to  their  country,  both  now  traversed 
by  railroads,  that  of  the  Susquehanna  was  selected 
for  three  thousand  men  of  the  best  continental  troops, 
who  were  to  raEy  at  Wyoming  ;  while  one  thousand 
or  more  of  the  men  of  New  York  were  to  move  from 
the  Mohawk  river. 

Before  they  could  be  ready,  a  party  of  five  or  six 
hundred  men,  led  by  Van  Schaick  and  WUlet,  made 
a  swift  march  of  three  days  into  the  country  of  the 
Onondagas,  and,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  destroyed 
their  settlement. 

The  great  expedition  was  more  tardy.  Its  com- 
mand, which  Gates  declined,  devolved  on  Sullivan, 
May.  to  whom  Washington  in  May  gave  repeatedly  the 
instn.iction :  "  Move  as  light  as  possible  even  fi'om 
the  first  onset.  Should  time  be  lost  in  transporting 
the  troops  and  stores,  the  provisions  will  be  con- 
sumed, and  the  whole  enterprise  may  be  defeated. 
Reject  every  article  that  can  be  dispensed  with;  this 
is  an  extraordinary  case,  and  requires  extraordinary 
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attention."*     Yet  SuEivan  made  insatiable  demands  chap, 
on  the  government  of  Pennsylvania.  ^ 

While  he  was  wasting  time  in  finding  fault  and  i  T  7  9, 
writing  strange  theological  essays,  the  British  and 
Indian  partisans  near  Fort  Schuyler  surprised  and 
captured  twenty-nine  mowers.  Savages  under  Mac- 
doneU  laid  waste  the  country  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Susquehanna,  till  "  the  Indians,"  by  his  own 
report,  "  were  glutted  with  plunder,  prisoners,  and 
scalps."  Thirty  miles  of  a  closely  settled  country 
were  burned.  Brandt  and  his  crew  consumed  with 
fire  all  the  settlement  of  Minisink,  one  fort  excepted. 
Over  a  party  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  by  whom 
they  were  pursued,  they  gained  the  advantage,  taking 
more  than  forty  scalps  ^  and  one  prisoner. 

The  best  part  of  the  season  was  gone  when  Sul- 
livan, on  the  last  of  July,  moved  from  Wyoming. 
His  arrival  at  Tioga  sent  terror  to  the  Indians,  Sev-  •'"'J'* 
eral  of  their  chiefs  said  to  Colonel  Bolton  in  council: 
"  Why  does  not  the  great  king,  our  father,  assist  us  ? 
Our  villages  will  be  cut  off,  and  we  can  no  longer 
fight  his  battles."^ 

On  the  twenty-second  of  August,  the  day  after  he 
was  joined  by  New  York  troops  under  General  James  Aug. 
Clinton,  Sullivan  began  his  march  up  the  Tioga  into 
the  heart  of  the  Indian. country.  On  the  same  day. 
Little  David,  a  Mohawk  chief,  delivered  a  message 
from  himself  and  the  Six  Nations  to  Haldimand,  then 
governor  of  Canada :  "  Brother  !  for  these  three  years 
past  the  Six  Nations  have  been  running  a  race  against 

'  Washington  to  Sullivan,  Mid-        '  Brandt  to  Bolton,  29  July, 
dltbrook,  31  May,  1770.  1779, 

'  Bolton  to  Haldimand,  16  Aug.,  1779. 
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CHAP,  fresh  enemies,  and  are  almost  out  of  breath.     Now 

' — . — '  we   shall  see  whether  you   are    our  loving   strong 

17  7  9.  brother,  or  whether  you  deceive  us.     Brother !   we 

are  still  strong  for  the  king  of  England,  if  you  will 

show  us  that  he  is  a  man  of  his  word,  and  that  he 

will  not  abandon  his  brothers,  the  Six  Nations."^ 

The  savages  ran  no  risk  of  a  surprise  ;  for,  during 
all  the  expedition,  Sullivan,  who  delighted  in  the  van- 
ities of  command,  fired  a  morning  and  evening  gun. 
Aug-  On  the  twenty-ninth  he  opened  a  distant  and  useless 
cannonade  against  breastworks  which  British  rangers 
and  men  of  the  Six  Nations  —  in  all  about  eight  hun- 
dred^—  had  constructed  at  Newtown;  and  they  took 
the  warning  to  retire  before  a  party  which  was  sent 
against  them  could  strike  them  in  the  rear. 

The  march  into  the  country  of  the  Senecas  on  the 
left  extended  to  Genesee ;  on  the  right,  detachments 
reached  Cayuga  lake.  After  destroying  eighteen 
villages  and  their  fields  of  corn,  Sullivan,  whose  army 
had  suffered  for  want  of  supplies,  returned  to  New 
Jersey.  Meantime,  a  small  party  from  Fort  Pitt, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Brodhead,  broke  up  the 
towns  of  the  Senecas  upon  the  upper  branch  of  the 
Alleghany.  The  manifest  inability  of  Great  Britain 
to  protect  the  Six  Nations  inclined  them  at  last  to 
desire  neutrality. 
June.  In  June  the  British  general  Maclean,  who  com- 
manded in  Nova  Scotia,  established  a  British  post  of 
six  hundred  men  at  what  is  now  Castine,  on  Penob- 
scot bay.     To  dislodge  the  intruders,  the  Massachu- 

1  The  message  of  Little  David,     (Genera!   Haldimand),     Carleton 
a  Mohawk  chief,  from  himself  and    Island,  22  Aug.,  1779. 
the    Sis   Nations   to   .' 
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setts   legislature  sent  forth   nineteen   armed    shipg,  chap. 
sloops,  and  brigs;  two  of  them  continental  vessels,  ■ — ^ 
the  rest  privateers  or  belonging  to  the  state.     The  Y^'*' 
flotiUa  carried  more  than  three  hundred  guns,  and 
"was  attended  by  twenty-four  transports,  having  on 
board  nearly  a  thousand  men.     So  large  an  Amer- 
ican armament  had  never  put  to  sea.     A  noble  pub- 
lic   spirit  roused   all   the  towns  on  the  coast,   and 
tliey  spared  no  sacrifice  to  ensure  a  victory.     But 
the  troops  were  commanded  by  an  unskilled  mUitia 
general ;  the  chief  naval  officer  was  self-willed  and 
incapable.     Not  till  the  twenty-fifth  of  July  did  the     ^^^ 
expedition  enter  Penobscot  bay.      Tlie  troops,  who 
on  the  twenty-eighth  gallantly  effected  their  land-      as. 
ing,  were  too  weak  to  carry  the  works  of  the  British 
by  storm ;  the  commodore  knew  not  how  to  use  his 
mastery  of  the  water;  and,  while  a  re- enforcement 
was  on  the  way,  on  the  fourteenth  of  August  Sir      ^f 
George  Collier  arrived  in  a  sixty-four  gun  ship,  at- 
tended by  five  frigates.     Two  vessels  of  war  fell  into 
his  bands ;  the  rest  and  all  the  transports  fled  up  the 
river,  and  were  burned  by  the  Americans  themselves 
who  escaped  through  the  woods.     The  British  were 
left  masters  of  the  country  east  of  the  Penobscot. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  signal  disaster,  the  main 
result  of  the  campaign  at  the  north  promised  success 
to  America.  For  want  of  re-enforcements,  Clinton 
had  evacuated  Stony  Point  and  Rhode  Island,  All 
New  England,  west  of  the  Penobscot,  was  free  from 
an  enemy.  In  western  New  York  the  Senecas  had 
learned  that  the  alliance  with  the  English  secured 
them  gifts,  but  not  protection.  On  the  Hudson  river 
the  Americans  had  recovered  the  use  of  King's  ferry, 
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CHAP,  and  held  all  the  country  above  it.  The  condition  of 
—^^  the  American  army  was  indeed  more  deplorable  than 
17  7  9.  ever.  The  ■  winter  set  in  early  and  with  unwonted 
severity.  Before  the  middle  of  December,  and  long 
before  log  huts  could  be  built,  the  snow  lay  two  feet 
deep  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  troops  were  cantoned ; 
so  that  they  saved  themselves  with  difficulty  from 
freezing  by  keeping  up  large  fires.  Continental 
money  was  valued  at  no  more  than  thirty  for  one, 
and  even  at  that  rate  the  country  people  took  it  un- 
willingly. The  credit  of  congress  being  exhausted, 
tliere  could  be  no  regularity  in  supplies.  Sometimes 
the  army  was  five  or  sis  days  together  without 
bread ;  at  other  times  as  many  without  meat ;  and, 
once  or  twice,  two  or  three  days  without  either.  It 
must  have  been  disbanded,  but  that  such  was  the 
honor  of  the  magistrates  of  New  Jersey,  such  the 
good  disposition  of  its  people,  that  the  requisitions 
made  by  the  commander-in-chief  on  its  several  coun- 
ties were  punctually  complied  with,  and  in  many 
counties  exceeded.  For  many  of  the  soldiers,  the 
term  of  service  expired  with  the  year ;  and  shorter 
enhstments,  by  which  several  states  attempted  to 
fill  their  quotas,  were  fatal  to  compactness  and  sta- 
bility. Massachusetts  offered  a  bounty  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  each  of  those  who  would  enlist  for 
three  years  or  the  war,  and  found  few  to  accept  the 
offer.  The  Americans  wanted  men  and  wanted 
money,  and  yet  could  not  be  subdued.  An  incalcu- 
lable strength  lay  in  reserve  in  the  energy  of  the 
states  and  of  their  citizens  individually.  Though 
congress  possessed  no  power  of  coercion,  there  could 
always  be  an  appeal  to  the  militia,  who  were  the 
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people  themselves ;  and  their  patriotism,  however  it  chap. 
might  seem  to  slumber,  was  prepared  to  show  itself  . — , — 
in  every  crisis  of  danger.     The  buoyancy  of  hope,  i '  7  s. 
and  the  readiness  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  public 
good,   were    never  lost;    and  neither  congress  nor 
people  harbored  a  doubt  of  their  ultimate  triumph. 
All  accounts  agree  that,  in  the  coldest  winter  of  the 
century,  the  virtue  of  the  army  was  put  to  the  sever- 
est trial ;  and  that  their  su:ffering8  for  want  of  food, 
and  of  clothes  and  blankets,  were  borne  with  the 
most  heroic  patience. 

In  this  hour  of  affliction,  Thomas  Pownall,  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  who,  from  observation  and  research 
and  long  civil  service  in  the  central  states  and  as 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  knew  the  United  States 
as  thoroughly  as  any  man  in  Britain,  published  in 
England,  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  these  results  of  his  experience  :  — 

"  The  present  crisis  may  be  wrought  into  the  great-  ^^  ' 
est  blessing  of  peace,  liberty,  and  happiness,  wiiich 
the  world  hath  ever  yet  experienced."  "  The  system 
of  establishing  colonies  in  various  climates,  to  create 
a  monopoly  of  the  peculiar  product  of  their  labor, 
is  at  end."  "It  has  advanced,  and  is  every  day  ad- 
vancing, with  a  steady  and  continually  accelerating 
motion,  of  which  there  has  never  yet  been  any  ex- 
ample in  Europe."  "Nature  hath  removed  her  far 
from  the  old  world  and  all  its  embroiled  interests  and 
wrangling  politics,  without  an  enemy,  or  a  rival,  or 
the  entanglement  of  alliances."  "  This  new  system 
has  taken  its  equal  station  with  the  nations  upon 
earth."    "  Negotiations  are  of  no  consequence,  either" 
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CHAP,  to  tie  right  or  the  fact."     "The  mdependence  of 

. — ^  America  is  fixed  as  fate." 

17  80.  "The  government  of  the  new  empire  of  Amenca 
is  hable,  indeed,  to  many  disorders ;  but  it  is  young 
and  strong,  and  will  struggle  by  the  vigor  of  internal 
healing  principles  of  life  against  those  evils,  and  sur- 
mount them.  Its  strength  will  grow  with  its  years, 
and  it  will  establish  its  constitution." 

"  Whether  the  West  Indies  are  naturally  parts  of 
this  North  American  communion,  is  a  question  of 
curious  speculation,  but  of  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact. 
The  European  maritime  powers  may  by  force,  per- 
haps for  an  age  longer,  preserve  the  dominion  of 
these  islands.  The  whole  must  in  the  course  of 
events  become  parts  of  the  great  North  American 
dominion." 

"  The  continent  of  South  America  is  much  further 
advanced  to  a  natural  independence  of  Europe  as  to 
its  state  of  supply,  than  the  powers  of  Europe  or  its 
own  inhabitants  are  conscious  of."  "  Whatever  sov- 
ereignty the  Spanish  monarch  holds  is  a  mere  tenure 
at  good-will.  South  America  is  growing  too  much 
for  Spain  to  manage :  it  is  in  power  independent, 
and  will  be  so  in  act  as  soon  as  any  occasion  shall 
call  forth  that  power." 

"  In  North  America,  the  civilizing  activity  of  the 
human  race  forms  the  growth  of  state."  "  In  this 
new  world  we  see  all  the  inhabitants  not  only  free, 
but  allowing  an  universal  naturalization  to  aU  who 
"wish  to  be  so."  "  In  a  country  like  this,  where  every 
man  has  the  full  and  free  exertion  of  his  powers,  an 
unabated  application  and  a  perpetual  struggle  sharp- 
ens the  wits,  and  gives  constant  training  to  the  mind." 
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*'  The  acquirement  of  information  gives  tlie  mind  thus  chap. 

exercised  a  turn  of  inquiry  and  investigation,  which  ^.^ 

forms  a  character  peculiar  to  these  people.  This  in-  ^J^"* 
quisitiveness,  which,  when  exerted  about  trifles,  goes 
even  to  a  degree  of  ridicule,  is  yet  in  matters  of 
business  and  commerce  most  useful  and  efficient. 
Whoever  has  viewed  these  people  in  this  light  will 
consider  them  as  animated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
new  philosophy.  Their  system  of  life  is  a  course 
of  experiments ;  and^  standing  on  that  high  ground 
of  improvement  up  to  which  the  most  enlightened 
parts  of  Europe  have  advanced,  like  eaglets  they 
commence  the  first  efforts  of  their  pinions  from  a 
towering  advantage." 

"  America  is  peculiarly  a  poor  man's  country.  The 
wisdom  and  not  the  man  is  attended  to.  In  this  wil- 
derness of  woods  the  settlers  move  but  as  nature  calls 
forth  their  activity."  "They  try  experiments,  and 
the  advantages  of  their  discoveries  are  their  own. 
They  supply  the  islands  of  the  "West  Indies,  and  even 
Europe  itself.  The  inhabitants,  where  nothing  par- 
ticular directs  their  course,  are  all  land-workers.  One 
sees  them  laboring  after  the  plough,  or  with  the 
spade  and  hoe,  as  though  they  had  not  an  idea  be- 
yond the  ground  they  dwell  upon ;  yet  is  their  mind 
all  the  while  enlarging  all  its  powers,  and  their  spirit 
rises  as  their  improvements  advance.  This  is  no 
fancy  drawing  of  what  may  he :  it  is  an  exact  por- 
trait of  what  actually  exists.  Many  a  real  philoso- 
pher, a  politician,  a  warrior,  emerge  out  of  this 
wilderness,  as  the  seed  rises  out  of  the  ground  where 
it  hath  lain  buried  for  its  season." 

"In    agriculture,  in    mechanic    handicrafts,    the 
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CHAP,  new  world  hath  been  led  to  many  improvements  o£ 
. — ^-^  implements,  tools,  and  machines,  leading  experience 
17  80.  ijy  the  hand  to  many  a  new  invention.  This  spirit 
of'  thus  analyzing  the  mechanic  powers  hath  estab- 
lished a  kind  of  instauration  of  science  in  that  branch. 
The  settlers  find  fragments  of  time  in  which  they 
make  most  of  the  articles  of  personal  wear  and  house- 
hold use  for  home  consumption.  Plere,  no  laws  frame 
conditions  on  which  a  man  is  to  exercise  this  or  that 
trade.  Here,  no  laws  lock  hun  up  in  that  trade. 
Here  are  no  oppressing,  obstructing,  dead-doing 
laws.  The  moment  that  the  progress  of  civilization 
is  ripe  for  it,  manufactures  will  grow  and  increase 
with  an  astonishing  exuberancy." 

"  The  same  ingenuity  is  exerted  in  ship-building. 
Thus  their  commerce  hath  been  striking  deep  root." 
"  The  nature  of  the  coast  and  of  the  winds  renders 
marine  navigation  a  perpetually  moving  intercourse 
of  communion ;  and  the  nature  of  the  rivers  renders 
inland  navigation  but  a  fiuther  process  of  that  com- 
munion ;  all  which  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  one  vital ' 
principle  of  life,  extended  through  a  one  organized 
being,  one  nation."  "  Will  that  most  enterprising 
spirit  be  stopped  at  Cape  Horn,  or  not  pass  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope?  Before  long  they  wUl  be 
found  trading  in  the  South  Sea,  in  Spice  Islands, 
and  in  China." 

"  This  fostering  happiness  in  North  America  doth 
produce  progressive  population.  They  have  increased 
nearly  the  double  in  eighteen  years." 

"  Commerce  will  open  the  door  to  emigration.  B}' 
constant  intercommunion,  America  will  every  day 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  Europe."      "  Unless 
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the  great  potentates  of  Europe  can  station  cherubim  chap. 
at  every  avenue  with  a  flaming   sword  that  turns  ■ — , — • 
every  way,  to  prevent  man's  quitting  this  old  world,  1J80 
multitudes  of  their  people,  many  o£  the  most  useful, 
enterprising   spirits,  will  emigrate  to  the  new  one. 
Much  of  the  active  property  will  go  there  also." 

"  North  America  is  become  a  new  primary  planet, 
which,  while  it  takes  its  own  course  in  its  own  orbit, 
must  shift  the  common  centre  of  gravity." 

"  Those  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  shall  find  this 
new  empire  crossing  all  their  settled  maxims  and 
accustomed  measures,  will  call  upon  their  ministers 
and  wise  men :  '  Come,  curse  me  this  people,  for  they 
are  too  mighty  for  me.'  These  statesmen  will  be 
dumb,  but  the  spirit  of  truth  will  answer:  *How 
shall  I  curse  whom  God  hath  not  cursed.'" 

"  Those  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  shall  call  upon 
their  ministers  to  state  to  them  things  as  they  really 
do  exist  in  nature,  shah  form  the  earliest,  the  most 
sure  and  natural  connection  with  North  America,  as 
being,  what  she  is,  an  independent  state."  "  The 
new  empire  of  America  is  like  a  giant  ready  to  run 
its  course.  The  fostering  care  with  which  the  rival 
powers  of  Europe  will  nurse  it,  ensures  its  establish- 
ment beyond  all  doubt  or  danger." 

So  prophesied  Pownall  to  the  English  world  and 
to  Europe  in  the  first  month  of  1780.  Since  the 
issue  of  the  war  is  to  proceed  in  a  great  part  from 
the  influence  of  European  powers,  it  behooves  us  now 
to  study  the  course  of  their  intervention. 
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PROGRESS    OF    THE   WAR   IH   EUROPE. 
17V9. 

FiffiDEEic  of  Prussia  had  raised  the  hope  that  he 
'  would  follow  France  in  recognising  the  independence 
of  the  United  States ;  but  the  question  of  the  Bava- 
rian succession,  of  which  the  just  solution  also  affected 
the  cause  of  human  progress,  compelled  him  to  stand 
forth  as  the  protector  of  his  own  dominions  against 
mortal  danger,  and  as  the  champion  of  Germany; 
so  that  in  his  late  old  age,  broken  as  he  was  in  every- 
thing but  spirit,  he  joined  with  Saxony  to  stay  the 
aggressions  of  Austria  on  Bavarian  territory.  "  At 
this  moment,"  wrote  he  to  his  envoys,  "  the  affairs 
of  England  with  her  colonies  disappear  from  my 
eyes."  To  William  Lee,  who  in  March,  1778,  im- 
portuned his  minister  Schulenburg  for  leave  to  reside 
at  Berlin  as  an  American  functionary,  he  minuted 
this  answer :  "  "We  are  so  occupied  with  Germany 
that  we  cannot  think  of  the  Americans :  we  should 
be  heartily  glad  to  recognise  them ;  but  at  this  pres- 
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ent  moroeiit  it  could  do  them  no  good,  and  to  us  chap. 
might  be  very  detrimental."  ■ — , — ■ 

The  unseasonable  importunities  of  Lee  in  the  year  i  t  7  8. 
of  war  continued  till  he  was  dismissed  from  office  by 
congress.  Their  effect  was  only  to  malte  Frederic 
more  reserved.  From  his  camp  he  always  put  them 
aside,  yet  with  gentleness  and  caution.  lie  could 
not  receive  the  prizes  of  the  Americans  at  Emden, 
because  he  had  no  means  to  protect  the  harbor 
against  aggression :  they  might  purchase  in  his  do- 
muiions  munitions  of  war;  and  their  merchants 
would  be  received  in  Ms  ports  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  merchants  of  all  other  coiuitries. 

Meantime  the  British  ministry,  abandoning  the 
scheme  of  destroying  Prussian  influence  at  Peters- 
burg, sought  rather  to  propitiate  Frederic,  as  the 
best  means  of  gaining  iavor  in  Russia ;  and  author- 
ized its  minister  at  Berlin  to  propose  an  alHance. 
But  Frederic  saw  that  the  influence  which  had 
ruled  England  in  1762  was  still  paramount,  and  that 
the  offers  of  friendship  were  insincere.  "  I  have 
no  wish  to  dissemble,"  so  he  answered  in  January, 
1778;  "whatever  pains  maybe  takeu,  I  will  never 
lend  myself  to  an  alliance  with  England.  I  am  not 
like  so  many  German  princes,  to  be  gained  by  money. 
My  unalterable  principle  is,  not  to  contract  relations 
with  a  power  which,  like  England  in  the  last  war, 
has  once  deceived  me  so  unworthily,"  ^ 

Nevertheless  the  British  cabinet  persisted  in  seek- 
ing aid  from  Russia  and  the  friendship  of  the  king 
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CHAP,  of  Prussia.^      But  from  Petersburg   Harris    wrote; 

• , '  "  They  never  will  be  brought  to  subscribe  to  any 

1 7  ■?  8.  stipulations  in  favor  of  our  contest  with  the  colo- 
nies." "  Our  influence,  never  very  high,  has  quite 
vanished."^  Frederic  relented  so  far  as  to  allow  a 
few  recruits  for  the  English  army  to  pass  through 
his  dominions;  and  as  a  German  prince  he  let  it 
be  known  that  he  would  save  Hanover  from  French 
aggression;  but  proposals  for  closer  relations  with 
England  were  inflexibly  declined.  "  He  is  hostile," 
wrote  Suffolk,^  "  to  that  kingdom  to  whose  liberal 
support  in  the  last  war  he  owes  his  present  existence 
amongst  the  powers  of  Europe ; "  and  the  British 
ministry  of  that  day  looked  upon  the  aid  which  he 
had  received  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pitt  as  a  very 
grave  mistake.*  Prussia  should  have  been  left  to 
perish. 

Through  his  minister  in  France,  Frederic  sent  word 
to  Maurepas  and  Vergennes  :  "  All  the  pains  which 
the  king  of  England  may  take  to  make  an  alliance 
with  me  will  be  entirely  thrown  away.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  state  and  my  own  views  turn  in  another 
direction.""  "Peace  is  as  dear  and  precious  to  me 
as  to  the  ministry  of  Versailles ;  but  as  nothing  less 
is  at  stake  than  the  liberty  and  con.stitution8  of  all 
the  Germanic  body,  I,  one  of  their  principal  bul- 
warks, should  fail  in  duty  as  an  elector  if  I  were 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  despotism  of  Austria. 
Eather  than  be  guilty  of  such  weakness,  I  should 

'  SuffolktoElliot.T  April,  1778.  *  Keport  of  Count  Belgiojoso, 

"  HarriatoSuffolk,  2]<'eb.,and  8  Jan.,  1781. 

to  Sir  I.  Yorke,  1  May,  1778.  '  Frederic  to  Maltzaa,  22  Jan., 

'  Suffolk  to  Harris,  g  Jan.,  1778.  1779. 
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prefer  eternal  war  to  peace." ^  "Now  is  the  mo-  c^p. 
ment,"  lie  warned  his  minister,  "to  exert  all  your  ■ — , — 
power :  the  deaf  must  hear ;  the  blind  see ;  the  le-  i  '^  ^  ^• 
thargic  wake  up."^  "Last  year,"  he  continued,  "I 
saw  that  France  could  not  avoid  war  with  England ; 
I  offer  my  vows  for  the  success  of  the  French;"* 
and  he  added  in  his  own  hand :  "  The  Austrians  wish 
openly  to  subjugate  the  empire,  abolish  the  constitu- 
tions, tyrannize  the  liberty  of  voices,  and  establish 
their  own  absolate  and  unlimited  power  on  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  government.  Let  him  who  wiU, 
bear  such  violences :  I  shall  oppose  them  till  death 
closes  my  eyes."  *  Since  France  would  not  fulfil  her 
guarantee  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  Frederic  de- 
sired at  least  a  formal  and  positive  assurance  of  her 
neutrality.  "As  to  the  French  ministers,"  said  he, 
"  I  admire  their  apathy ;  but  if  I  were  to  imitate  it, 
I  should  surely  be  lost."  "  The  queen  of  France  be- 
sought her  husband  even  with  tears  to  favor  the  de- 
signs of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  bitterly  complained 
tliat  neutrality  had  been  promised  by  his  cabinet; 
but  the  king  turned  aside  her  entreaties,  remarking 
that  these  affairs  ought  never  to  become  the  subject 
of  their  conversation.  The  interference  made  the 
ministry  more  dissembling  and  more  inflexible.  For 
himself,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  no  partiality  for 
Austria,  and  Maurepas'  retained  tbe  old  traditions  of 
the  French  monarchy.  Moreover,  he  was  willing  to 
see  Prussia  and  Austria   enfeeble    each   other,  and 


1  Frederic   to    Goltz,  9    Feb.,         '  Frederic   to   Goltz,    27   Feb., 
1778.  1778. 

^  Ibid,,  11  Feb.,  1778.  "  Ibid.,  22  March,  1778, 

*  Ibid.,  27  Feb.,  1778. 
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CHAP,  exhibit  to  the  world  France  in  the  proud  position  of 

— . — '  arbiter  between  them. 

17  79.  The  promptness  with  which  Frederic  interposed 
for  the  rescue  of  Bavaria,  his  disinterestedness,  the 
fact  that  he  had  justice  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the 
empire  on  his  side,  and  his  right  by  treaty  to  call 
upon  his  ally,  Russia,  for  aid,  enabled  him  under  the 
mediation  of  France  and  Russia  to  bring  his  war  with 
Austria  to  an  end,  almost  before  France  and  Spain 
had  come  to  an  understanding. 

■  Joseph  of  Austria,  like  Frederic,  had  liberal  aspira- 
tions, but  with  unequal  results.  The  one  was  sover- 
eign over  men  substantially  of  one  nationality.  The 
other  was  a  monarch  not  only  over  Germans,  but 
over  men  of  many  languages  tod  races. '  Frederic 
acted  for  and  with  his  people  j  and  what  he  ac- 
complished was  sure  to  live,  for  it  had  its  root  in 
them.  The  reforms  of  Joseph  were  acts  of  power 
which  had  their  root  only  in  his  own  mind,  were 
never  identified  with  his  subject  nations,  and  there- 
fore, for  the  most  part,  had  not  a  life  even  as  long  as 
his  own.  Frederic  bounded  his  efforts  by  his  means; 
Joseph,  by  his  desires.  Frederic  attempted  but  one 
thing  at  once,  and  for  that  awaited  the  favoring 
moment:  the  unrest  of  Joseph  stirred  up  every 
power  to  ill  wishes  by  seeking  to  acquire  territory 
alike  from  German  princes,  in  Italy,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  Danube ;  and  he  never 
could  abide  his  opportunity,  and  never  confine  him- 
self to  one  enterprise  long  enough  for  success.  He 
kept  up,  at  least  in  name,  his  alliance  with  France ; 
while  he  inclined  to  the  ancient  connection  of  the 
Hapsburgs  with  England,  and  was  pleased  at  the  in- 
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Bignificance  of  the  successes  of  tlie  Bourbons.     Yer-  c 
gennes,  on  tlie  other  side,  aware  of  his  insincerity,  - 
pronounced  Austria  to  be  in  name  an  ally,  in  fact  ^ 
a  rival.^     Austria  and  Prussia  resumed  their  places 
among  European  powers,  each  to  have  an  influence 
on  American  afiairs :    the  former  to  embarrass  the 
independence  of  the  United  States ;    the  latter  to 
adopt  the  system  of  neutrahty,  j  iist  when  that  sys- 
tem could  benefit  them  most.     The  benefit,  however, 
came  not  from  any  intention  of  Frederic  to  subordi- 
nate the  interests  of  his  own  dominions  to  those  of 
a  republic  in  another  hemisphere,  but  from  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  interests  of  the  two  new  powers. 

Witli  the  restoration  of  peace,  Austria  and  Russia 
contested  the  honor  of  becoming  mediators  between 
the  Bourbons  and  England.  Their  interference  was 
desired  by  neither  party ;  yet  both  France  and  Eng- 
land were  unwilling  to  wound  the  self-love  of  either 
of  them.  Austria,  though  the  nominal  aUy  of  France, 
excluded  the  question  of  American  independence  ;  on 
the  contrary,  Catharine,  in  whose  esteem  Fox  and 
the  EngHsh  liberal  party  stood  higher  than  the  king 
and  the  ministry,  inclined  to  propositions  friendly  to 
America.  Maria  Theresa,  who  truly  loved  peace, 
was  the  first  to  declare  herselE.  On  the  fifteenth  of 
May  she  wrote  in  her  own  hand  to  Charles  the  Third 
of  Spain,  in  the  hope  still  to  be  able  to  hold  him  back 
from  war ;  and  she  sent  a  like  letter  to  her  soii-in- 
law  at  Versailles.  Kaunitz  followed  with  formal  pro- 
posals of  mediation  to  France  and  England.  In  an 
autograph  letter  the  king  of  Spain  put  aside  the  in- 

'  Compare  Vergecnea  to  Mont- 
morin,    21    Sept.,    1779.       "  La 
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CHAP,  terference  of  the  empress  under  the  plea,  that  the 
■— ,^_^  conduct  of  England  had  made  his  acceptance  of  it 
17  79.  inconsistent  with  hia  honor;    and  on  the  sixteenth 
!«■     of  June,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  his  ambas- 
sador in  London  deKvered  to  Lord  Weymouth  a  dec- 
laration of  war ;  but  neither  there  nor  in  his  manifesto 
was  there  one  word  relating  to  the  war  in  America. 
Now  that  Great  Britain,  without  a  single  ally,  waa 
to  confront  Spain  and  France  and  the  United  States, 
no  man  showed  more  resoluteness  than  its  king.     He 
was  impatient  at  the  "  over-caution  "  of  his  admirals, 
and  sought  to  breathe  hia  own  courage  into  his  min- 
isters. 

Spain  stood  self-condemned  ;  for  an  offer  of  media- 
tion implies  impartiality,  and  her  declaration  of  war 
showed  the  malice  of  a  pre-determined  enemy.  In 
reply  to  that  declaration,  Burke,  Fox,  and  their 
friends  joined  in  pledging  the  house  of  commons  and 
the  nation  to  the  support  of  the  crown.  Fifty  thou- 
sand troops  defended  the  coasts,  and  as  many  more 
of  the  mihtia  were  enrolled  to  repel  invasion.  The 
oscillation  of  the  funds  did  not  exceed  one  per  cent. 
But  opinion  more  and  more  condemned  the  war  of 
England  with  her  children,  denied  to  parliament  the 
right  of  taxing  unrepresented  colonies,  and  prepared 
to  accept  the  necessity  of  recognising  their  indepen- 
dence. In  the  commons.  Lord  John  Cavendish,  true 
to  the  idea  of  Chatham,  moved  for  orders  to  with- 
draw the  British  forces  employed  in  America ;  to  the 
lords,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  proposed  a  total  change 
of  measures  in  America  and  Ireland ;  and  both  were 
supported  by  increasing  numbers.  The  great  land- 
owners were  grown  sick  of  taxing  America.     Lord 
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North  was  frequently  dropping  hints  to  the  king,  that  chap. 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  continuing  the  contest  — ^ 
would  never   repay  the    expenses ;    and   the   king,  i  ^  ^  9- 
though  unrelenting  in  his  purpose  of  reducing  the 
colonies   to   obedience,    owned    that  the   man  who 
should  approve  the  taxing  of  them  in  connection 
with  all  its  consequences  was  more  fit  for  a  mad- 
house than  for  a  seat  in  parliament. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  June  he  summoned  his  min-  "^a"* 
isters  to  his  library,'  and,  at  a  table  at  which  all  were 
seated,  he  expressed  to  them  in  a  speech  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  "  the  dictates  of  his  frequent  and  severe 
self-examination."  Inviting  the  friends  of  Grenville 
to  the  support  of  the  administration,  he  declared  his 
imchanging"  resolution  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
America,  Prance,  and  Spain.  Before  he  would  hear 
of  any  man's  readiness  to  come  into  office,  he  would 
expect  to  see  it  signed  under  his  hand,  that  he  was 
resolved  to  keep  the  empire  entire,  and  that  con- 
sequently no  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from 
America  nor  its  independence  ever  be  allowed.  "  H 
his  ministers  would  act  with  vigor  and  firmness,  he 
would  support  them  against  wind  and  tide."  Tet 
the  ministry  was  not  united ;  and,  far  from  obtaining 
recruits  from  the  friends  of  Grenville,  it  was  about 
to  lose  its  members  of  the  Bedford  connection.  And 
his  chief  minister,  cowering  before  the  storm,  and 
incapable  of  forming  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  repeatedly  offered  his  resignation,  as  an  excuse 

'  On  this  interview  of  the  ting  962;  Under-Secretary  Knox,  Con- 

■with  hia  ministers,  the  authorities  siderations  on  the  Present  State 

ate  r  Maltzan  to  Frederic,  29  June,  of  the  Nation,  53  ;  Letter  to  Jen- 

1779;  King  to  Lord  Korth,  21  ami  kinson,  9, 10;  Almon's  Anecdotes, 

22  June,  1779;   in  Donne,  ii.  260,  ii.  102. 
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CHAP,  for  remaining  in  office  without  assuming  the  proper 
I — , — ■  responsibility  of  his  station.  Confiding  in  the  ruin  of 
m^-  the  American  finances  and  in  recruiting  successfully 
within  the  states,  the  king  was  certain  that,  but  for 
the  intervention  of  Spain,  the  colonies  would  have 
sued  to  the  mother  country  for  pardon ;  and  "  he  did 
not  despair  that,  with  the  activity  of  Clinton  and  the 
Indians  in  their  rear,  the  provinces  would  even  now 
submit."  But  his  demands  for  an  unconditional 
compliance  with  his  American  policy  riveted  every 
able  statesman  in  a  united  opposition.  He  had  no 
choice  of  ministers  but  among  weak  men.  So  the 
office  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord  Suffolk,  the 
representative  of  the  Grenville  party,  was  reserved 
for  Hillsborough. '  "His  American  sentiihente,"  said 
the  king,  "make  him  acceptable  to  me."  Yet  it 
■would  have  been  hard  to  find  a  pubHc  man  more 
ignorant  or  more  narrow ;  more  confused  in  judg- 
ment or  faltering  in  action ;  nor  was  he  allowed  to 
take  his"  seat  till  "Weymouth  had  withdrawn. 

To  unite  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  the  war,  France 
had  bound  herself  to  the  invasion  of  England.  True 
to  her  covenant,  she  moved  troops  to  the  coasts  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany,  and  engaged  more  than 
sixty  transport  vessels  of  sixteen  thousand  tons' 
burden.  The  king  of  Spain  would  not  listen  to  a 
whisper  on  the  hazard  of  the  undertaking,  for  which 
he  was  to  furnish  no  contingent,  and  only  the  tem- 
porary use  of  twenty  ships  to  help  in  crossing  the 
channel.  Florida  Blanca,  who  dared  not  dispute  his 
unreasoning  impatience,  insisted  on  an  immediate 
descent  on  England  without  regard  to  risk.  Ver- 
gennes,  on  the  other  hand,  held  the  landing  of  a 
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French  anny  in  England  to  be  rash,  until  a  naval  chap. 
yictory  over  the  British  should  have  won  the  domin-  w... — 
ion  of  the  water.  17  7  9. 

The  fi'tting  out  of  the  expedition  had  been  in- 
trusted to  Sartine,  the  marine  minister,  and  to 
d'Orvilliers,  its  commander.  Early  in  June  the 
French  fleet  of  thirty-one  ships  of  the  line  yielded 
to  Spanish  importunities ;  and,  before  they  could  be 
ready  with  men  or  provisions,  put  to  sea  from  Brest; 
and  yet  they  were  obliged  to  wait  off  the  coast  of 
Spain  for  the  Spaniards.  After  a  great  loss  of  time 
in  the  best  season  of  the  year,  a  junction  was  effected 
"with  more  than  twenty  ships  of  war  under  the  sep- 
arate command  of  Count  Gaston  ;  and  the  combined 
fleet  sailed  for  the  British  channel.  Never  before 
had  so  large  a  force  been  seen  afloat;  and  in  con- 
struction the  Spanish  ships  were  equal  or  superior  to 
the  English.^  Charles  of  Spain  pictured  to  himself 
the  British  escaping  in  terror  from  their  houses  be- 
fore the  invaders.  King  George  longed  to  hear  that 
Sir  Charles  Hardy,  who  had  under  his  command  more 
than  forty  ships  of  the  line,  had  dared  with  inferior 
numbers  to  bring  the  new  Armada  to  battle,  "Every- 
thing," wrote  Marie  Antoinette,  "  depends  on  the 
present  moment.  Our  fleets  being  united,  we  have 
a  great  superiority.  They  are  io  the  channel,  and 
I  cannot  think  without  a  shudder  that,  from  one 
moment  to  the  next,  our  destiny  will  be  decided."^ 

The  united  fleet  rode  unmolested  by  the  British : 
Sir  Charles  Hardy  either  did  not,  or  would  not  see 

'  Rodney  to  Ladj  Rodney,  Gib-  Thereaai  Versailles,  6  Aug.,  1779, 
raltar,  7  Feb.,  1780.  ]hr  Biiefweehsel,  herausgegeben 

'  Marie    Antoinette    to    Maria     von  A.  von  Arueth,*298. 
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them.     On  the  sixteenth  of  August  they  appeared 

■  off  Plymouth,  but  did  not  attack  the  town.     After 

■  two  idle  days,  a  strong  wind  drove  them  to  the  west. 
Montmorin  had  written  to  Vergennes :  "  I  hope  the 
Spanish  marine  will  fight  wcUj  but  I  should  Hke 
it  better  if  the  English,  frightened  at  their  nimiber, 
would  retreat  to  their  own  harbors  without  fight- 
ing."^ When  the  gale  had  abated,  the  allies  rallied, 
returned  up  the  channel,  and  the  British  retreated 
before  them. 

No  harmony  existed  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  officers.  A  deadly  malady  ravaged  the 
French  ships  and  infected  the  Spaniards.^  The 
combined  fleet  never  had  one  chief.  The  French 
returned  to  port,  where  they  remained ;  the  Span- 
iards, under  their  independent  commander,  sailed  for 
Cadiz,  execrating  their  aUies.  The  wrath  of  their 
admiral  was  so  great,  that  he  was  ready  to  give  his 
parole  of  honor  never  to  serve  against  England,  while 
he  would  with  pleasure  serve  against  France.  It  was 
the  sentiment  of  them  all.* 

The  immense  preparations  of  the  two  powers  had 
not  even  harmed  British  merchant  vessels  on  their 
homeward  voyages.  The  troops  that  were  to  have 
embarked  for  England  were  wasted  by  dysentery  in 
their  camps  in  Normandy  and  Brittany.*  There  was 
a  general  desolation.  The  French  public  complained 
relentlessly  of  d'Orvilliers.  "  The  doing  of  nothing 
at  all  will  have  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  money,"  wrote 


'  Montmorin  to  Vergennes,  30  '  Eodney  to  Lady  Eodnay,  Gib- 
March,  1779.           ■  raltar,  7  Feb.,  1780. 

'  Marie  Antoinette  in  von  Ar-  *  Maiie  Antoinette  iu  Ton  Ar- 

neth,  304.  neth,  30i. 
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Marie  Antoinette  to  her  mother.^     There  was  nothing  chap. 
but  the  capture  of  the  little  island  of  Grenada  for  ■ — ^—^ 
which  a  Te  Deum  could  be  chanted  in  Paris.    Maria  ^'^'^^■ 
Theresa  continued  to  offer  her  mediation,  whenever 
it  should  best  suit  the  king.     "  We  shall  feel  it  very 
sensibly  if  any  other  offer  of  mediation  should  be 
preferred  to  ours."     So  she  wrote  to  her  daughter, 
who  could  only  answer :    "  The  nothingness  of  the 
campaign  removes  every  idea  of  peace."  ^ 

During  the  attempt  at  an  invasion  of  England,  the 
allied  belligerents  considered  the  condition  of  Ireland. 
"  To  separate  Ireland  from  England  and  form  it  into 
an  independent  government  like  that  of  America," 
wrote  Vergennes,  "  I  would  not  count  upon  the 
Catholics,  although  they  form  the  largest  and  the 
most  oppressed  part  of  the  nation.  But  the  principle 
of  their  religion  attaches  them  specially  to  the  mo- 
narchical system.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  numerous 
presbyterians  who  inhabit  the  north  of  Ireland.  Their 
fanaticism  makes  them  enemies  of  aU  civil  or  religious 
authority  concentrated  in  a  chief.  They  aspire  to 
nothing  but  to  give  themselves  a  form  of  govern- 
ment like  that  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Amer- 
ica."^ "It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  suitable  emissary. 
Irishmen  enough  press  around  me;  but,  being  all 
Cathohcs,  they  have  no  connection  except  among 
their  countrymen  of  their  own  communion,  who  have 
not  energy  enough  to  attempt  a  revolution.  The 
presbyterians,  being  by  their  principles  and  by  their 
characters  more  enterprising,  more  daring,  more  inim- 
ical to  royal  authority,  and  even  more  opposed  to  us, 

'  Von  Ameth,  302.  s  Vergennes  to  Montmorin,  29 

'  Von  Arceth,  S06.  AprD,  1779. 
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CHAP,  it  is  to  them  that  I  ought  to  address  myself ;  for  if 
■ — J~-  they  determine  to  rise,  our  hand  will  not  be  recog- 
17  79,  nised  in  the  work."^  An  American  was  selected  as 
the  agent  of  France,  and  instructed  to  form  close 
relations  with  the  principal  presbyterians,  especially 
with  the  ministers.  After  gaining  their  confidence,  he 
might  offer  to  become  their  mediator  with  France. 

The  extreme  and  universal  discontent  in  Ireland 
might  imply  a  disposition  to  revolt.  The  French  am- 
bassador at  Madrid  advised  Florida  Blanca  to  send  an 
agent  to  the  Irish  Catholics.  At  the  same  time  he 
reported  to  his  government  wisely :  "  The  troubles 
in  Ireland  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  diversion,  nse- 
ful  by  dividmg  the  attention  of  England.  An  insur- 
rection in  Ireland  cannot  have  success  as  in  America."  * 
The  emissary  selected  in  Spain  was  a  Cathohc  priest, 
who  was  promised  a  bishopric  if  he  should  succeed  in 
his  undertaking.  He  could  have  no  success.  Aiter 
the  first  shedding  of  American  blood  in  1775,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  Irish  Catholics,  having  in- 
deed no  formal  representative  authority,  yet  pro- 
fessing to  speak  not  for  themselves  only,  but  "for 
all  their  fellow  Roman  Catholic  Irish  subjects,"  had 
addressed  the  English  secretary  in  Ireland,  "  in  prooi 
of  their  grateful  attachment  to  the  best  of  kings,  and 
their  just  abhorrence  of  the  unnatural  American  re- 
beUion,"  and  had  "made  a  tender  of  two  millions  of 
faithful  and  affectionate  hearts  and  hands  in  defence 
of  his  person  and  government  in  any  part  of  the 
world."  ^ 

Vergennes  learned  from  his  agent  as  well  as  from 

•  Vergennes  to  JMontmorin,  29  '  Montmoria  to  Vergennes,  II 
May,  1779.  June,  1779, 

'  Froude's  The  English  in  Ireland,  ii.  170. 
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other  sources,  that  the  Irish  association  aimed  only  ^^i^^- 
to  extort  the  concession  of  free  trade,  and  was  com-  ■ — . — ' 
bined  with  readiness  to  oppose  foreign  invasion.  i  t  7  9. 

"The  movements  of  the  Irish,"  wrote  Vergennes 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  "  are  those  of  a  people 
who  wish  to  profit  by  circumstances  to  redeem  them- 
selves from  oppressions ;  but  there  is  no  design  of 
separating  from  the  crown  of  England."  "  The  Irish 
natio%seem8  to  wish  to  depend  on  the  royal  preroga- 
tive alone,  and  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  British 
parliament.  This  is  aiming  at  independence,  not 
by  breaking  all  bonds  as  America  has  done,  but 
by  making  them  so  weak  that  they  become  pre- 
carious. The  irreconcUahle  interests  of  the  two 
peoples  can  but  keep  them  in  a  continual  state 
of  riyalry  and  even  of  quarrel.  It  will  be  difficult 
for  a  king  of  Great  Britain  to  hold  the  balance 
even ;  and,  as  the  scale  of  England  will  be  the 
best  taken  care  of,  the  less-favdred  people  wiU 
naturally  tend  to  a  complete  secession.  We  have 
nothing  better  to  do  than  tranquilly  to  watch  the 
movement."' 

Greater  energy  was  displayed  by  Spain  in  her  sep- 
arate acts.  As  soon  as  the  existence  of  war  between 
that  power  and  Great  Britain  was  known  at  New 
Orleans,  Galvez,  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  drew 
together  aU  tlie  troops  under  his  command  to  drive 
the  British  from  the  Mississippi.  Their  posts  were 
protected  by  less  than  five  hundred  men ;  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Dickson,  abandoning  Manchac  as  unten- 
able, sustained  a  siege  of  nine  days  at  Baton  Eouge,^ 

'  Kemembrancer,  1780,  i.  359- 
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CHAP,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  September  made  an  honor- 

- — , — >  able  capitulation.      The   Spaniards  planned  the  re- 

17  7  9.  covery  of  East  Florida,  prepared  to  take  the  posts 

of  Pensacola  and  Mobile,  and  captured  or  expelled 

from  Honduras  the   British  logwood   cutters.      In 

Europe  their  first  act  was  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 

Still  more  important  were  the  consequences  of  the 
imperious  manner  in  which  Great  Britain  violated  the 
maritime  rights  of  neutrals,  substituting  its  own  will 
alike  for  its  treaties  and  the  law  of  nations.  But 
these  events,  which  for  half  a  century  scattered  the 
seeds  of  war,  need  to  be  explained  at  large. 
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The  immunity  of  neutral  flags  is  unknown  to  bar-  '^^^■ 
barous  powers.  The  usages  of  the  middle  ages  con-  ■ — ^^ — ' 
demned  as  lawful  booty  the  property  of  an  enemy, 
though  under  the  flag  of  a  friend ;  but  spared  the 
property  of  a  friend,  though  under  the  flag  of  an 
enemy.  Ships,  except  they  belonged  to  the  enemy, 
were  never  confiscated.  When  the  Dutch  republic 
took  its  place  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  crowned 
with  the  honors  of  martyrdom  in  the  fight  against 
superstition,  this  daughter  of  the  sea,  whose  carrying 
trade  exceeded  that  of  any  other  nation,  became  the 
champion  of  the  more  humane  maritime  code,  which 
protected  the  neutral  flag  everywhere  on  the  great 
deep.  In  the  year  1646,  these  principles  were  em- 
bodied in  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  republic 
and  France.  When  Cromwell  was  protector,  when 
Milton  was  Latdn  secretary,  the  rights  of  neutrals 
found  their  just  place  in  the  treaties  of  England,  in 
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CHAP.  1654  with  Portugal,  in  1655  with  France,  in  1656 

w^  with  Sweden.     After  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  they 

were  recognised  in  1674  in  their  fullest  extent  by 

the  commercial  convention  between  England  and  the 

Netherlands. 

In  1689,  after  the  stadholder  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces had  been  elected  king  of  England,  his  over- 
powering influence  drew  the  Netherlands  into  an 
acquiescence  in  a  declaration  that  all  ships  going  to 
or  coming  from  a  French  port  were  good  prizes ; 
but  it  was  recalled  upon  the  remonstrance  of  neutral 
states.  The  rights  of  neutral  flags  were  confirmed 
by  France  and  England  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
The  benefits  of  the  agreement  extended  to  Den- 
mark, as  entitled  to  all  favors  granted  to  other 
powers.  Between  1604  and  1713,  the  principle 
had  been  accepted,  in  nearly  twenty  treaties.  When, 
in  1745,  Prussian  ships,  laden  with  wood  and  com, 
were  captured  on  the  high  seas  and  condemned  in 
English  courts,  Frederic,  without  a  navy  and  even 
without  one  deep  harbor,  without  a  treaty,  resting 
only  on  the  law  of  nations,  exacted  full  indemnity 
from  England.  The  neutral  flag  found  protection 
in  the  commercial  treaty  negotiated  in  1766  by  the 
Rockingham  ministry  with  Russia,  whose  interests 
as  the  chief  producer  of  hemp  required  the  strictest 
definition  of  contraband.  Of  thirty-seven  European 
treaties  made  between  1745  and  1780,  but  two  have 
been  found  which  contain  conditions  contravening 
neutral  rights. 

In  1778,  after  France  became  connected  with  the 
United  Sta,tes,  England  looked  to  Russia  for  aid, 
the  United  States  to  the  Dutch  republic  for  good* 
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will.     The  former,  thou^ch  aware  of  the  disinclination  chap. 
of  Russia  and  of  Frederic,  was  so  anxious  to  counter-  _,^ 
halan,ce  the  family  compact  of  the  Bourbons/  that  it  i  t  7  8. 
risked  the  proposal  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  al- 
liance with  them  both.     Count  Panin,  the  only  states- 
man much  listened  to  by  the  empress  in  the  discussion 
of  foreign  affairs,  "  was  beyond  the  reach  of  corrup- 
tion, and  in  all  transactions  where  he  moved  alone, 
acted  with  integrity  and  honor."     To  the  renewed 
overtme  of  Harris,  he  frankly  replied  that  Russia 
never  would  stipulate    advantages  to  Great  Britain 
in  its  contest  with  its  colonies,  and  "  never  would 
guarantee  its  American  dominions."^ 

After  the  avowal  by  France  of  its  treaties  with 
tbe  colonies,  the  British  minister  at  Petersburg  asked 
an  audience  of  the  empress ;  his  request  was  refused, 
and  all  his  complaints  of  the  "  court  of  Versailles 
drew  from  her  only  civil  words  and  lukewarm  ex- 
pressions of  friendship." '  But  when  in  the  summer, 
the  "  General  Mifflin,"  an  American  privateer,  hovered 
off  the  North  Cape,  and  took  seven  or  more  British 
vessels  bound  for  Archangel,  Panin  informed  Harris 
ministerially,  that  although  the  vessels  which  were 
taken  were  foreign,  yet  it  was  the  Russian  trade 
which  was  molested;  that  so  long  as  the  British 
treated  the  Americans  as  rebels,  the  court  of  Pe- 
tersburg would  look  upon  them  as  a  people  not 
yet  entitled  to  recognition.  For  the  nest  year  the 
empress  proposed  the  equipment  of  a  line  of  cruisers 
to  ply  between  Revel  and  Archangel,  for  the  protec- 

■  Suffolk   to    Hanis,    9  Jan.,  '  Harris  to  Suffolk,  13  Feb., 

1778.     This  part  of  the  despatch  1778.      Not  printed  in  Malmea- 

is  not  printed  in,  the  Malmesbury  bury  Papers, 
Papers. 
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CRAP,  tion  of  all  ships  of  foreign  nations  coming  to  trade 

• — , — •  in  her  dominions. 

1  '^  ^  8.  Long  years  of  peace  had  enriched  the  Netherlands 
hy  prosperous  manufactures  and  commerce,  so  that 
they  became  the  bankers  of  all  nations.  Their  own 
funds,  bearing  but  two  and  a  half  per  cent  interest, 
rose  from  six  to  ten  per  cent  above  par ;  but  of  their 
importance  the  words  of  Lord  North  were  :  "  When 
the  Dutch  say,  'we  maritime  powers,'  it  reminds  me 
of  the  cobbler  who  lived  next  door  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  used  to  say,  'my  neighbor  and  I.'  "^ 

In  the  American  war  the  Dutch  republic  was  the 
leading  neutral  power  ;  but  the  honor  of  its  flag  was 
endangered  by  the  defects  in  its  constitution.  Its 
forms  of  procedure  -made  legislation  dilatory,  and 
tended  to  anarchy.  Each  of  the  seven  provinces  was 
represented  in  the  states-general,  which  had  juris- 
diction over  cLuestions  relating  to  the  union ;  but  the 
hmit  of  their  powers  was  not  clearly  defined.  The 
provinces  voted  by  states,  but  before  tlie  vote  any 
state  nnght  insist  on  referring  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion to  the  several  provinces,  which  again  might  con- 
sult the  towns.  When  these  delays  were  overcome, 
there  still  remained  a  doubt  in  what  cases  absolute 
unanimity  of  the  states  was  required.  The  presi- 
dency changed  every  week,  passing  by  turns  through 
the  several  provinces.  The  ancient  subordination 
of  the  stadholder  to  the  king  of  Spain  became  in 
tlie  republic  a  subordination  to  the  states-general, 
on  whose  acts  he  had  a  veto.  In  the  council  of 
state,  he  was  the  first  member  with  the  right  of 
voting,  but  not  the  president ;  his  authority  was 
'  Garnior  to  Vei^eimes,  26  July,  1776. 
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chiefly  executive,  and  was  greatest  in  the  army  and  ciiy- 
navy.  ' — ^— > 

From  tlie  vast  superiority  of  Holland  in  wealth  and  i  ■!  ^  8. 
numbers,  the  first  minister  of  that  province,  called 
the  Grand  Pensionary,  had  access  to  the  states-gen- 
eral, as  well  as  to  the  states  of  Holland,  and  was  the 
first  minister  of  the  republic,  transacting  its  affairs 
with  all  envoys  resident  at  the  Hague.  It  was  very 
common  for  him  to  bring  business  in  the  first  in- 
stance before  the  states  of  Holland,  by  whom  it  might 
be  recommended  to  the  states-general.  To  this  lat- 
ter body  the  Dutch  envoys  abroad  addressed  their 
despatches. 

One  party  in  the  republic  looked  upon  the  states- 
general  as  embodying  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
Provinces ;  others  attributed  sovereignty  to  each 
state,  and  even  to  the  several  cities,  and  com- 
munes. 

The  republic  was  further  distracted  by  foreign 
influence.  Some  of  its  public  men  still  lingeringly 
leaned  on  England;  others  longed  to  recover  the 
independence  of  the  nation  by  friendship  with 
France.  It  would  have  been  a  happiness  for  the 
United  Provinces  if  its  stadholder  had  been  true 
to  them.  But  "William  the  Fifth,  of  the  house  of 
Orange,  a  young,  weak,  and  incomp.etent  prince, 
without  self-reliance  and  without  nobleness  of  nature, 
was  haunted  by  the  belief  that  his  own  position  was 
obtained  and  could  be  preserve^  only  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Great  Britain  ;  and  from  dynastic  selfishness 
he  followed  the  counsels  of  that  power.  Nor  was  his 
sense  of  honor  so  nice  as  to  save  him  from  asking  and 
accepting  pecuniary  aid  to  quiet  internal  discontent. 
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ciTAP.  The  cliief  personal  counsellor  o£  tlie  stadholder 
,_^_  was  liis  former  guardian,  Prince  Louis  of  Brunswick. 
17  7  8.  No  man  could  be  less  influenced  by  motives  of  moral- 
ity or  fidelity  to  the  land  in  whose  army  he  served, 
and  he  was  always  at  the  beck  of  the  British  ambas- 
sador at  the  Hague,  The  secretary  Pagel  was,  like 
bis  ancestors,  devoted  to  England.  The  grand  pen- 
sionary, van  Bleiswijck,  had  been  the  selection  of 
Prince  Louis.  He  was  a  weak  politician,  and  inclined 
to  England,  but  never  meant  to  betray  his  country. 

Thus  all  the  principal  executive  officers  were  at- 
tached to  Great  Britain,;  Prince  Louis  and  the  secre- 
tary Fagel  as  obsequious  vassals. 

France  had  a  controlling  influence  in  no  one  of  the 
provinces ;  but  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  van  Berckel, 
j^_  its  pensionary,  was  her  "  friend."  In  January,  1778, 
before  her  rupture  with  England,  the  French  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague  was  instructed  to  suggest  a 
convention  between  the  states-general,  France,  and 
Spain,  for  liberty  of  navigation.  As  the  proposal 
was  put  aside  by  the  grand  pensionary,  Vergennes 
asked  no  more  than  that  the  Netherlands  in  the 
coming  contest  would  announce  to  the  court  of  Lon- 
don their  neutrality,  and  support  it  without  con- 
cessions. The  treaties  of  alliance  with  England 
promised  it  no  support  in  an  aggressive  war,  and  no 
guarantee  of  its  colonies  in  America.  Besides,  "  the 
Dutch,"  as  Vergennes  observed,  "  will  find  in  their 
own  history  an  apology  for  the  French  treaty  with 
America."  The  interior  condition  of  the  Nether- 
lands, their  excessive  taxes,  their  weakness  on  sea 
and  land,  the  decay  of  their  military  spirit,  the  pre- 
carious condition   of   their  possessions  in  the  two 
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Indies,  imposed  upon  them  the  most  perfect  nou-  citap. 
trality.     But  neutrahty  to  be  respected  needs  to  be  ■ — ^ — • 
strong.     As  England  did  not  disguise   her   aggres-  1 7  7  8. 
sive    intentions,    the   city   of    Amsterdam  and  van 
Berckel  sought  to  strengthen  the  Dutch  navy,  but 
were  thwarted  by  Prince  Louis,  Fagel,  and  tlie  stad- 
hoMer.    The  English  party  favored  an  increase  of  the 
army ;  and,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  stadholder, 
they  were  defeated  by  the  deputies  of  Amsterdam, 
Haarlem,  Dort,   and  Delft.     The  Dutch  were  stUl 
brave,  provident,  and  capable  of  acts  of  magnanimity  j 
but  they  were  betrayed  by  their  selfish  executive  and 
the  consecLuent  want  of  unity  of  action. 

In  April,  1778,  the  American  commi^loners  at  I's 
Paris, — Franklin,  Arthur  Lee,  and  John  Adams, — in 
a  letter  to  the  grand  pensionary,  van  Bleiswijck,  pro- 
posed a  good  understanding  and  commerce  between 
the  two  nations,  and  promised  to  communicate  to  the 
states-general  their  commercial  treaty  with  France. 
The  Dutch  government  through  all  its  organs  met 
this  only  overture  of  the  Americans  by  silence  and 
total  neglect.  It  was  neither  put  in  deliberation  nor 
answered.  The  British  secretary  of  state  could  find 
no  ground  for  complaint  whatever.' 

Still  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  saw  in  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  a  virtual  repeal  of 
the  British  navigation  acts ;  and  the  most  pleasing 
historical  recollections  of  the  Dutch  people  were 
revived  by  the  rise  of  the  new  republic. 

In  July,  the  king  of  France  published  a  declaration 
protecting  neutral  ships,  though  bound  to  or  from 
hostile  ports,  and  though  carrying  contraband  goods, 
'  Suffolk  to  Yorke,  17  July,  1778. 
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CHAP,  unless  the   contraband    exceeded    in  value    three- 
■ — , — ■  fourths  of  the  cargo.     But  the  right  was  reserved  to 
17  78,  revoke  these  orders,   if    Great   Britain   should   not 
within  six  months  grant  reciprocity. 

The  commercial  treaty  hetween  France  and  the 
United  States  was,  about  the  same  time,  delivered  to 
the  grand  pensionary  and  to  the  pensionary  of  Am- 
sterdani.  The  former  took  no  notice  of  it  whatever. 
Van  Berckel,  in  the  name  of  the  regency  of  Amster- 
dam, wrote  to  an  American  correspondent  at  the 
Hague :  "  'With  the  new  republic,  clearly  raised  up 
by  the  help  of  Providence,  we  desire  leagues  of  amity 
and  commerce,  which  shall  last  to  the  end  of  time." 
Yet  he  acknowledged  that  these  wishes  were  the 
wishes  of  a  single  city  which  could  not  bind  even  the 
province  to  which  it  belonged.  Not  one  province, 
nor  one  city ;  not  HoUand,  nor  Amsterdam ;  no,  not 
even  one  single  man,  whether  in  authority  or  in 
hiunble  life,  —  appears  to  have  expected,  planned,  or 
wished  a  breach  with  England ;  and  they  always  to 
the  last  rejected  the  idea  of  a  war  with  that  power 
as  an  impossibility.  The  American  commissioners 
at  Paris,  being  indirectly  invited  by  van  Berckel  to 
renew  the  offer  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the 
two  republics,  dechned  to  do  so ;  for,  as  the  grand 
pensionary  had  not  replied  to  their  letter  written 
some  months  before,  "  they  apprehended  that  any 
further  motion  of  that  kind  on  their  part  would  not 
at  present  be  agreeable." 

Meantime,  one  Jan  de  Neufville,  an  Amsterdam 
merchant,  who  wished  his  house  recommended  to 
good  American  merchants,  and  who  had  promised 
more  about  an  American  loan  than  he  could  make 
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good,  had  come  in  some  way  to  know  William  Lee,  chap. 

an  alderman  of  London  as  well  as  an  American  com-  > — , - 

missioner  to  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  with  the  leave  of  17  78. 
the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  met  hun  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  concerted  terms  for  a  commercial 
convention,  proper  in  due  time  to  be  entered  into 
between  the  two  republics.  When  Lee  communi- 
cated to  the  commissioners  at  Paris  this  project  of  a 
convention,  they  reminded  hira  that  the  authority 
for  treating  with  their  High  Mightinesses  belonged 
exclusively  to  themselves,  and  they  looked  upon  his 
act  as  a  nullity.  The  American  congress  likewise 
took  no  notice  of  his  intermeddling,  and  in  the 
following  June  dismissed  him  from  its  service.  Am- 
sterdam disclaimed  "  the  absurd  design  of  concluding 
a  convention  independent  of  their  High  Mightinesses." 
"  The  burgomasters  only  promised  their  influence  in 
favor  of  a  treaty  of  amity  between  the  two  powers, 
when  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  should  be  recognised  by  the  English."  ^ 

To  get  rid  of  everything  of  which  England  could  g^pt, 
complain,  the  offer  made  in  April  by  Franklin,  Arthnr 
Lee,  and  John  Adams,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  America  and  the  Netherlands,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  commercial  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  was,  near  the  end  of 
October,  communicated  to  the  states-general.  They  **'^'- 
promptly  consigned  the  whole  matter  to  rest  in  the 
manner  which  the  stadholder  had  concerted,  and 
which  met  exactly  the  "  hope "  of  tlie  British  secre- 
tary of  state.^ 

'  Declaration  of    van   Berctel,         '  Private  letter  of  the  Prince  of 
23Sept.,1778,inDiii.Cor.,i.457.     Orange  to  Yorke,  27  Oct.,  1778; 
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CHAP.  During  the  summer  of  1778,  British  cruisers  and 
v_^  privateers,  swept  on  by  the  greed  which  masters  the 
17  78,  mind  of  those  whose  only  object  is  spoil,  scoured  the 
seas  in  quest  of  booty.  Other  nations  suffered,  but 
none  like  the  Netherlands.  To  the  complaints  of 
the  Dutch  that  the  clearest  language  of  treaties  was 
disregarded,  the  Eaii  of  Suffolk  answered  that  the 
British  ambassador  at  the  Hague  should  have  in- 
structions to  negotiate  with  the  republic  new  stipula- 
tions for  the  future  ; '  but  for  the  present,  treaty  or 
no  treaty,  England  would  not  suffer  materials  for 
ship-building  to  be  talicn  by  the  Dutch  to  any  French 
port;  and  its  cruisers  and  its  admiralty  were  in- 
structed accordingly.  Had  the  stadholder  been  of 
an  heroic  nature,  the  nation  might  have  shown  once 
more  their  greatness  of  soul  as  of  old ;  but,  to  com- 
plete the  tribulations  of  the  Dutch,  he  brought  all  his 
^^;  influence  to  the  side  of  England.  On  the  thirtieth 
of  December,  1778,  the  states-general  asserted  their 
right  to  the  commercial  freedom  guaranteed  by  the 
law  of  nations  and  by  treaties ;  and  yet  of  their  own 
choice  voted  to  withhold  convoys  where  the  use  of 
them  would  involve  a  conflict  with  Great  Britain. 

During  the  summer  the  flag  of  Denmark,  of  Swe- 
den, of  Prussia,  had  been  disregarded  by  British 
privateers,  and  they  severally  demanded  of  England 
explanations.  Vergennes  seized  the  opportunity  to 
fix  the  attention  of  Count  Panin.^  "  The  empress," 
so  he  wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  year  to  the 
French  minister  in  Russia,  "  will  give  a  great  proof 

Secrete  Eesolutie  vaa  de  Staten       '  Suffolk  to  Welderen,  19  Oct., 

Generaal  der  Vereenigde  Neder-  177S. 

landen,  28  Oct.,   1778;  Zorke  to         *  Vergennes    to    Corberon,   22 

Sufiolk,  30  Oct.,  1778.  Nov.,   1778,  and  9  Dec.,  1773. 
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of  her  dignity  and  equity,  if  she  will  make  common  chap. 
cause  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  the  king  - — , — < 
of  Prussia."     "She  would  render  to  Eiu-ope  a  great  17  7  8. 
service  if  she  would  bring   the  king  of  England  to 
juater  principles  on  the  freedom   of   navigation  of 
neutral  ships.      Holland  arms  its  vessels  to  convoy 
its  merchant  fleet ;  Denmark  announces  that  in  the 
spring  it  will   send    out  a  squadron  for  the  same 
object;    Sweden  will  be  obliged   to   take    the   like 
resolution.     So  many  arrangements  can  easily  give 
rise  to  troublesome  incidents,  and  kindle  a  general 
maritime  war.     It  would  be  easy  for  the  empress  to 
secure  the  prosperity  of  the  commerce  of  liussia  by 
supporting  with  energetic  representations  those  of 
other  neutral  nations." 

In  an  interview .  with  Panin,  the  Swedish  envoy 
invited  the  Russian  court  to  join  that  of  Stockholm 
in  forming  a  combined  fleet  to  protect  the  trade 
of  tlie  north.  Denmark,  he  said,  would  no  doubt 
subscribe  to  the  plan,  and  the  commerce  of  the  three 
countries,  now  so  interrupted,  would  no  longer  be 
molested.  The  sununons  was  heard  willingly  by  Panin, 
who,  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  December,  spoke 
to  the  '  British  minister  very  plainly  :  "  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Holland  have  respectively  solicited  the 
empress  to  join  with  them  in  a  representation  to  you 
on  this  subject ;  and  she  cannot  see  with  indifference 
the  commerce  of  the  north  so  much  molested  by 
your  privateers.  The  vague  and  uncertain  definition 
given  by  you  to  naval  and  warlike  stores  exposes 
almost  all  the  productions  of  these  parts  to  be  se- 
questered. It  becomes  the  empress  as  a  leading 
power  on  this  side  Europe  to  expostulate  with  you, 
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CHAP  and  express  her  desire  of  some  alteration  in-yonr 
^_^-_^  regulations,  and  that  you  would  put  more  circura- 
17  7  8.  spection  in  your  mode  of  proceeding  against  the 
ships  of  neutral  states."  The  British  minister  de- 
fended the  British  definition  of  "  naval  stores." 
Count  Panin  answered  with  a  smile :  "  Accustomed  to 
command  at  sea,  your  language  on  maritime  subjects 
is  always  too  positive."  Harris  deprecated  any 
formal  remonstrance  against  the  British  treatment  of 
neutral  powers  as  an  appearance  of  disunion  between 
the  two  courts.  Panin  replied :  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
you  say  what  you  do,  as  I  have  the  orders  of  the 
empress  to  prepare  a  representation." 

Thus  far  had  Hussia  moved  for  the  protection  of 
neutral  commerce  before  the  end  of  1778.  But  her 
1779.  plan  for  1779  did  not  equal  the  grandeur  of  her  con- 
ceptions ;  for  it  aimed  at  no  more  than  an  agreement 
with  Denmarli:  and  Sweden  to  exclude  privateers 
from  the  North  Sea  near  their  coasts  and  from  the 
Baltic,  and  jointly  to  keep  up  a  chain  of  cruisers  for 
the  safety  of  ships  boimd  to  their  ports.  As  the 
Russian  trade  was  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  this  action  of  Catharine  would  in  prac- 
tice be  little  more  than  a  safeguard  of  English  com- 
merce. The  cabinet  of  France  was  dissatisfied,  and 
feared  that  the  consolidated  group  of  northern  states 
might  be  drawn  into  connection  with  England.  At 
this  stage  Frederic,  "vyho,  through  the  mediation  of 
Russia  and  France,  was  just  emerging  from  his 
Austrian  war,  intervened,  Russia  had  acted  pre- 
cipitately without  intending  to  offend  France  and 
without  proper  concert  with  the  courts  of  Stockholm 
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and  Copenhagen.'     Through  the  explanations  of  the  chap. 
king  of  Prussia,  every  displeasure  was  removed  from  ■ — ^ 
tlie  mind  of  Vergennes,  and  his  answer  to  the  Rus-  '^T'^ 
sian  note  drew  from  Count  Panin  the  remark  to  the 
^French  minister  at  Petersburg :  "Once  more  I  give 
you  my  word    that  we   have  no  engagement  with 
England  whatever."  ^ 

The  oppressed  maritime  powers  continued  to  lay 
their  complaints  before  the  empress  of  Russia;  so  that 
the  study  of  neutral  rights  occupied  her  mind  till 
she  came  to  consider  herself  singled  out  to  take  the 
lead  in  their  defence,  and  could  with  difficulty  be 
withheld  from  sending  to  England  very  disagreeable 
remonstrances  on  the  subject.  The  extraordinary 
prosperity  of  the  Russians  confirmed  them  in  their 
notions  of  their  own  greatness  and  power. 

When,  in  the  middle  of  July,  Harris  presented  the 
Spanish  declaration  of  war  against  England  to  Count 
Panin,  he  replied  ministerially :  "  Great  Britain  has 
by  its  own  haughty  conduct  brought  down  all  its  mis- 
.  fortunes  on  itself  ;  they  are  now  at  their  height ;  you 
must  consent  to  any  concessions  to  obtain  peace ; 
and  you  can  expect  neither  assistance  from  your 
friends  nor  forbearance  from  your  enemies."  In 
subsequent  conversations  Panin  ever  held  the  same 
language  and  advanced  the  same  opinions. 

"  Count  Panin,"  wrote  Harris,  "  receives  every 
idea  from  his  Prussian  Majesty  and  adopts  it  with- 
out reflection ; "  and  the  indefatigable  envoy,  giving 
up  all  hope  of  reclaiming  him,  undertook  to  circum- 
vent him  through  the  influence  of  Prince  Potemkin, 

'  Frederic  to  Goltz,  17  and  24  '  Corheron  to-  VeJ^nnes,  28 
April,  1779.  May,  1779 
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CHAP,  who  had  passed  through  the  love  of  the  empress 
._„-_/  to  a  position  of  undefined  and  almost  unlimited  in- 
1 7  T  9.  fluence  with  the  army,  the  Greek  church,  and  the 
nobihty.  Possessing  uncommon  talents  and  address, 
he  would,  with  a  better  education,  have  held  a  high 
position  in  any  country.  By  descent  and  character, 
he  was  the  truest  representative  of  Russian  nation- 
ality. Leaving  the  two  chief  maritime  powers  of 
western  Europe,  both  of  whom  wished  to  preserve 
the  Ottoman  empire  in  its  integrity,  to  wear  out  each 
other,  Potemkin,  who  was  no  dreamer,  used  the 
moment  of  the  American  war  to  annex  the  Crimea. 

Harris  professed  to  believe  that  for  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds  he  could  purchase  tlie  influence  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  But  Potemkin  could  not  be 
reached.  He  almost  never  appeared  at  court  or  in 
company.  It  was  his  habit  to  lie  in  bed  till  near 
noon,  and  on  his  rising  his  anterooms  were  thronged 
with  clients  of  all  sorts.  No  foreign  minister  could 
see  him  except  by  asking  specially  for  an  interview ; 
no  one  of  them  was  ever  admitted  to  his  domestic 
society  or  his  confidence.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
agree  that  he  was  too  proud  to  take  money  from  a 
foreign  power,  and  he  never  deviated  from  his  Rus- 
sian policy ;  so  that  the  enormous  bribes  which  were 
designed  to  gain  him  were  squandered  on  his  chief 
mistress  and  his  intimates.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
aware  how  much  he  would  gain  by  lulling  the  Brit- 
ish government  into  acquiescence  in  his  oriental 
schemes  of  aggrandizement. 

Without  loss  of  time  Harris  proposed  to  Potemkin 
that  the  empress  should  make  a  strong  declaration  at 
Versailles  and  Madrid,  and  second  it  by  arming  all 
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her  naval  force.     To  this  Potemkin   objected   that  chap 

both  the  Russian  ministers  ■who  would  be  concerned  ■ , — 

in  executing  the  project  would  oppose  it.  Harris  1 7  7  9. 
next  gained  leave  to  plead  his  cause  in  person  before 
Catharine  herself.  On  Monday,  the  second  of  Aiigust, 
the  favorite  of  thg  time  conducted  him  by  a  back 
way  into  her  private  dressing-room  and  immediately 
retired.  The  empress  discomposed  him  by  asking  if 
he  was  acting  under  instructions.  He  had  none  ;  and 
yet  he  renewed  his  recLuest  for  her  armed  mediation. 
She  excused  herself  from  plunging  her  empire  into 
fresh  troubles ;  then  discoursed  on  the  American 
war,  and  hinted  that  England  could  in  a  moment 
restore  peace  by  renouncing  its  colonies. 

The  question  was  referred  to  the  council  of  state ; 
and  that  body,  after  dehberation,  unanimously  refused 
to  change  its  foreign  policy.  To  the  Count  of  Goertz, 
the  new  and  very  able  envoy  of  Frederic  at  Peters- 
burg, Panin  unfolded  his  innermost  thoughts.  "  The 
British  minister,"  said  he,  "  as  he  makes  no  impres- 
sion on  me  by  sounding  the  tocsin,  applies  to  others 
less  well  informed ;  but  be  not  disquieted ;  in  spite 
of  the  brilliant  appearances  of  others,  I  answer  for 
my  ability  to  sustain  my  system.  The  powers  ought 
not  to  suffer  England  to  be  crushed ;  but  she  is  very 
far  from  that ;  and  there  would  be  no  harm  in  her 
meeting  with  some  loss."^  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
Frederic,  who  had  just  written:  "The  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  wiU  not  be  disturbed  by  England's 
losing  possessions  here  and  there  in  other  parts  of 
the  world."  ^ 
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cttAP.  During  the  wliole  of  the  year  17*79,  the  Nether- 
■ — ^  lands  contmued  to  suffer  from  the  conflicting  aggres- 
I'^'fS'  sions  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  former 
sought  to  influence  the  states-general  by  confining 
its  concession  of  commercial  advantages  in  French 
ports  to  the  to^vns  which  voted  for  unlimited  convoy. 
In  the  states  of  Holland  it  was  carried  for  all  mer- 
chant vessels  destined  to  the  ports  of  France  by  a 
great  majority,  Rotterdam  and  the  other  chief  cities 
joining  Amsterdam,  and  the  nobles  being  equally 
divided;  but  the  states-general,  in  which  Zceland 
took  the  lead,  and  was  followed  by  Gelderland, 
Gronlngen,  and  Overyssel,  from  motives  of  pru- 
dence rejected  the  resolution.  Notwithstanding  this 
moderation,  a  memorial  from  the  British  ambassador 
announced  that  Dutch  vessels,  carrying  timber  to 
ports  of  France,  as  by  treaty,  with  England  they  had 
the  right  to  do,  would  be  seized  even  though  escorted 
by  ships  of  war.  Indignation  within  the  provinces 
at  the  want  of  patriotism  in  the  prince  of  Orange 
menaced  the  prerogatives  of  the  stadholder  and  even 
the  union  itself.  On  one  occasion  five  towns  went 
60  far  as  to  vote  in  the  states  of  Holland  for  with- 
holding the  quota  of  their  province.^ 

Great  Britain  next  adopted  another  measure  for 
which  she  had  some  better  support.  In  July  she 
demanded  of  the  states-general  the  succor  stipulated 
in  the  treaties  of  1678  and  the  separate  article  of 
1716,  and  argued  that  "  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty 
founded  on  the  interests  of  trade  only  must  give 
way  to  those  founded  on  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
two    nations,    on   liberty   and   religion."       But  the 

'  Thulenieier  to  Frederic,  10  Aug.,  1779. 
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Dutch  would  not  concede  that  the  case  provided  for  chap. 
by  treaty  had  arisen,  and  denied  the  right  of  Eng-  — . — ' 
land  to  disregard  one  treaty  at  will  and  then  claim  ^'^'^^■ 
the  benefit  of  others. 

While  the  British  were  complaining  that  nine  or 
ten  American  merchant  vessels  had  entered  the  port 
of  Amsterdam,  a  new  cause  of  irritation  arose.  Near 
the  end  of  July,  Paul  Jones,  a  Scot  by  birth  in  the 
sei-vice  of  the  United  States,  sailed  from  I'Orient  as 
commander  of  a  squadron  consisting  of  the  "  Poor 
Eichard  "  of  forty  guns  (many  of  them  unservice- 
able), the  "  Alliance  "  of  thirty-six  guns,  both  Amer- 
ican ships  of  war ;  the  "  Pallas,"  a  French  frigate  of 
thirty-two ;  and  the  "  Vengeance,"  a  French  brig  of 
twelve  guns.  They  ranged  the  western  coast  of  Ire- 
land, turned  Scotland,  and,  cruising  off  Flamborough 
Head,  descried  the  British  merchant  fleet  from  the 
Baltic  under  the  convoy  of  the  "  Serapis  "  of  forty- 
four  guns,  and  the  "  Countess  of  Scarborough "  of 
twenty  guns. 

An  hour  after  sunset,  on  the  twenty-third  of  Sep- 
tember, the  "  Serapis,"  having  a  vast  superiority  in  ®|^'' 
strength,  engaged  the  "  Poor  Eichard."  With  mar- 
vellous hardihood  Paul  Jones,  after  suffering  exceed- 
ingly in  a  contest  of  an  hour  and  a  half  within  musket 
shot,  bore  down  upon  his  adversary,  whose  anchor  he 
hooked  to  his  own  quarter.  The  muzzles  of  their 
guns  touched  each  other's  sides.  Jones  coidd  use 
only  three  nine-pounders  and  muskets  from  the 
round-tops,  but  combustible  matters  were  thrown 
into  every  part  of  the  "  Serapis,"  which  was  on  fire 
no  less  than  ten  or  twelve  times.  There  were  mo- 
ments when  both  ships  were  on  fire  together.     After 
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CHAP,  a  two  hours'  conflict  in  the  first  watch  o£  the  night, 
■ — . — ■  the  "  Serapis  "  struck  its  flag.     Jones  raised  his  pen- 
1  ^  ^  0-  dant  on  the  captured  frigate,  and  the  next  day  had 
but  time  to  transfer  to  it  his  wounded  men  and  his 
crew  before  the  "Poor  Richard"  went  down.    The 
Trench  frigate  engaged  and  captured  the   "  Count- 
ess of  Scarborough."     The  "Alliance,"  which  from 
a   distance   had    raked    the    "  Serapis "    during   the 
action,  not  without  injui-ing  the  "  Poor  Richard  "  as 
well,   had  not  a  man  injured.      On   the  fourth  of 
Oct.     October,  the  squadron  entered  the  Texel  with  its 
prizes. 

On  hearing  of  their  arrival,  the  British  ambassador, 
of  himself  and  again  under  instructions,  reclaimed 
the  captured  British  ships  and  their  crews,  "  who  had 
been  taken  by  the  pirate,  Paul  Jones,  of  Scotland,  a 
rebel  and  a  traitor."  "  They,"  he  insisted,  "  arc  to 
29.  he  treated  as  pirates  whose  letters  of  marque  have 
not  emanated  from  a  sovereign  power,"  The 
grand  pensionary  would  not  have  the  name  of 
pirate  applied  to  officers  bearing  the  commissions 
of  congress.  In  spite  of  the  stadholder,  the  squad- 
ron enjoyed  the  protection  of  a  neutraJ  port.  Un- 
der an  antedated  commission  from  the  Trench  king, 
the  flag  of  France  was  raised  over  the  two  prizes  and 
every  ship  but  the  "Alhance;"  and  four  days  be- 
Dec-  fore  the  end  of  the  year  Paul  Jones,  with  his  Eng- 
lish captures,  left  the  Texel. 

An  American  frigate,  near  the  end  of  September, 

Sept.    had  entered  the  port  of  Bergen  with  two  rich  prizes. 

Yielding  to  the  British  envoy  at  Copenhagen,  Bern- 

storfE,  the  Danish  minister,  seized  the  occasion  to 

publish  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  sale  of  prizes, 
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until  they  should  have  been  condemned  in  a  court  chap. 
of  admiralty  of  the  nation  of  the  privateer ;  and  he  ■ — . — ■ 
slipped  into  the  ordinance  the  declaration,  that,  as  i  T  7  9. 
the  king  of  Denmarli  liad  recognised  neither   the 
independence  nor  the  flag   of  America,  its  vessels 
could   not  be    suffered   to   bring   their  prizes    into 
Danish  harbors.     The  two  which  had  been  brought 
into  Bergen  were  set  free ;  but,  to  avoid  continual 
reclamations,  two  others,  which  in  December  were 
taken  to  Christiansand,  were  only  forced  to  leave 
the  harbor.' 

Wrapt  up  in  the  beHef  that  he  had  "brought  the 
empress  to  the  verge  of  standing  forth  as  the  pro- 
fessed friend  of  Great  Britain,"  Harris  thought  he 
had  only  to  meet  her  objection  of  his  having  acted 
without  instructions ;  and,  at  his  instance,  George 
the  Third,  in  November,  by  an  autograph  letter, 
entreated  her  armed  mediation  against  the  house  of  ^'^* 
Bourbon.  "I  admire,"  so  he  addressed  her,  "the 
grandeur  of  your  talents,  the  nobleness  of  your  sen- 
timents, and  the  extent  of  your  intelligence."  "  The 
employ,  the  mere  show  of  naval  force  could  break 
up  the  league  formed  against  me,  and  maintain  the 
balance  of  power  which  this  league  seeks  to  de- 
stroy."^ The  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  writing 
from  Harris,  in  which  he  was  lavish  of  flattery; 
and  he  offered,  unconditionally,  an  alliance  with 
Great  Britain,  including  even  a  guarantee  against 
the  Ottoman  Porte.* 

The  answer  was  prepared  by  Panin  without  delay. 

'  Bismarck  to  Frederic,  8  and        '  Goortz  to  Frederic,  14  Dec, 
^n  Oct.,6NoT.,and8Dec.,1779.    1779. 
'  MaJmosbury,  i.  228. 
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CHAP.  The  empress  loves  peace,  and  therefore  refuses  an 
v_^  armed  intervention,  which  could  only  prolong  tlie 
IT  79.  war.  She  holds  the  time  ill  chosen  for  a  defensive 
alliance,  since  England  is  engaged  in  a  war  not  ap- 
pertaining to  possessions  in  Europe ;  but  if  the  court 
of  London  will  offer  terms  which  can  serve  as  a  basis 
of  reconciliation  between  the  belligerent  powers,  she 
■will  eagerly  employ  her  mediation. 

In  very  bad  humor,  Harris  rushed  to  Potemkin  for 
J 7 80.  consolation.  "What  can  have  operated  so  singular 
a  revolution?"  demanded  he,  with  eagerness  and 
anxiety.  Potemkin  replied :  "  You  have  chosen  an 
unlucky  moment.  The  new  favorite  lies  danger- 
ously sick.  The  empress  is  absorbed  in  this  one 
passion.  She  repugns  every  exertion.  Count  Panin 
times  his  counsels  with  address ;  my  influence  is  at 
an  end."  Harris  fell  ill.  Everybody  knew  that 
Panin  and  Osterman  of  the  foreign  olfice,  and  the 
grand  duke,  afterwards  Paul  the  Third,  were  discon- 
tented with  his  intrigues ;  and  Catharine  herself,' 
meeting  Goertz,  asked  playfully :  "  What  can  have 
given  Sir  James  Harris  the  jaundice  ?  Has  any- 
thing happened  to  vex  him?  And  is  he  so  chol- 
eric?"' 

Unremitted  attention  was  all  the  while  given  to 
17  7  9,  the  defence  of  neutral  rights ;  and  the  Russian 
envoy  at  London,  no  less  than  the  envoys  of  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  the  Netheriands,  and  Prussia,  de- 
livered a  memorial  to  the  British  government.  To 
detach  Russia  from  the  number  of  the  complain- 
ants, Harris,  in  January,  1780,  gave  a  written 
5e,  "  that  the  navigation  of  the  subjects  of  the 

1  Goertz  to  Frederic,  7  Jan.,  1780. 
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empress  should  never  be  interrupted  by  vessels  of  chap. 
Great  Britain."^  — . — 

To  the  end  of  1779  the  spirit  o£  moderation  pre-  i^fs, 
vailed  in  the  councils  of  the  Netherlands.  Even  the 
province  of  Holland  had  unreserv'edly  withdrawn  its 
obnoxious  demands.  On  the  evening  before  the 
twenty-seventh  of  December,  seventeen  Dutch  mer-  ^^ 
chant  vessels,  laden  with  hemp,  iron,  pitch,  and  tar, 
left  the  Texel  under  the  escort  of  five  ships  of  war 
commanded  by  tlie  Count  de  Bylandt.  In  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  on  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth,  they  30 
descried  a  C.ritish  fleet,  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded just  before  sunset.  The  Dutch  admiral, 
refusing  to  permit  his  convoy  to  be  visited.  Fielding, 
the  British  commander,  replied  tliat  it  would  then  be 
done  by  force.  During  the  parley  night  came  on ; 
and  twelve  of  the  seventeen  ships,  taking  advantage 
of  the  darkness  and  a  fair  wind,  escaped  through  the 
British  lines  to  French  ports.  The  English  shallop 
which  the  next  morning  at  nine  would  have  visited 
the  remaining  five  ships  was  fired  upon.  At  this  the  si- 
British  flagship  and  two  others  fired  on  the  Dutch 
flagship.  The  ship  was  hit,  but  no  one  was  killed  or 
wounded.  "  Let  us  go  down,"  said  the  Dutch  crews 
to  one  another,  "  rather  than  fall  into  a  shameful 
captivity."  But  their  admiral,  considering  that  the 
British  force  was  more  than  three  times  greater  than 
his  own,  after  returning  the  broadside,  struck  his 
flag.^  Fielding  carried  the  five  merchant  ships  as 
prizes  into  Portsmouth. 


I  Malmeslinry,  i.  233.  of  marines  on  board  the  flagship 

'  Account  of  the  Rencontre,  hy    of  Count  de  Bylandt. 
Ic  Sieur  de  Schouberg,  heuteuant 
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CHAP.  This  outrage  on  the  Netherlands  tended  to  rouse 
._^  and  unite  all  parties  and  all  provinces.  Everywhere 
17  7  9.  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Petersburg,  it  was  the 
subject  of  conversation;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Dutch  was  watched  with  the  intensest  curiosity.^ 
But  another  power  beside  England  had  distvurbed 
neutral  rights.  Fearing  that  suppHes  might  be  car- 
ried to  Gibraltar,  Spain  had  given  an  order  to  bring 
into  Cadiz  all  neutral  ships  bound  with  provisions  for 
the  Mediterranean,  and  to  sell  their  cargoes  to  the 
highest  bidder.  In  the  last  part  of  the  year  1779, 
the  order  was  applied  to  the  "  Concordia,"  a  Eussian 
vessel  carrying  wheat  to  Barcelona.  Harris,  who 
received  the  news  in  advance,  hurried  to  Potemkin 
■with  a  paper  in  which  he  proved  from  this  example 
what  terrible  things  might  be  expected  from  the 
bouse  of  Bourbon  if  they  should  acquire  maritime 
17  80.  superiority.  On  reading  this  paragraph,  Potemkin 
cried  out  with  an  oath :  "  You  have  got  her  now. 
The  empress  abhors  the  inquisition,  and  will  never 
suffer  its  precepts  to  be  exercised  on  the  high  seas." 
On  the  confirmation  of  the  report,  a  strong  memorial 
was  drawn  up  under  the  inspection  of  the  empress 
herself,  and  a  reference  to  the  just  reproaches  of  the 
courts  of  Madrid  and  Versailles  against  Great  Britain 
for  troubling  the  liberty  of  commerce  was  added  by 
her  own  express  order. 

Hardly  had  the  Spanish  representative  at  Peters- 
burg forwarded  the  memorial  by  a  courier  to  his 
government,  when  letters  from  the  Russian  consul  at 
Cadiz  announced  that  the  "  St.  Nicholas,"  bearing  the 
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Russian  flag  and  bound  ■with   corn  to  Malaga,  had  chap. 
been  brought  into  Cadiz,  its  cargo  disposed  of  to  the  ^_-,,_' 
best  bidder,  and  its  crew  treated  with  inhumanity.  .1^80 
The  empress  felt  this  second  aggression  as  a  deliber- 
ate outrage  on  her  flag,  and  following  the  impulses  of 
her  own  mind  she  seized  the  opportunity  to  adopt, 
seemingly  on  the  urgency  of  Great  Britain,  a  general 
measure  for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  Rus- 
sia as  a  neutral  power  against  all  the  belligerents  and 
on  every  sfea.     She  preceded  the  measure  by  signing 
an  order  for  arming  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  five 
frigates  for  service  early  in  the  spring. 

Loving  alTtays  to  be  seen  leading  in  great  and  bold 
undertakings,  she  further  signed  letters  prepared  by 
her  private  secretary  to  her  envoys  in  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  the  Hague,  before  she  informed  her 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  what  had  been  done. 
A  Russian  courier  was  expedited  to  Stockholm,  and 
thence  to  Copenhagen,  tlie  Hague,  Paris,  and  Madrid.^ 
On  the  twenty-second  of  February,  Potemkin  an- 
nounced the  measure  to  his  protig^,  Harris,  by  the 
special  command  of  tlie  empress.  "The  ships,"  said 
the  prince,  "  will  be  supposed  to  protect  the  Russian 
trade  against  every  power,  but  they  are  meant  to 
chastise  the  Spaniards,  whose  insolence  the  empress 
cannot  brook."  Harris  "  told  him  he  was  not  so  san- 
guine. In  short,  that  it  was  no  more  than  tlie  sys- 
tem of  giving  protection  to  trade  suggested  last  year 
by  the  three  northern  courts,  now  carried  into  exe- 
cution." ^  Poteinkin,  professing  to  be  "  almost  out  of 
humor  with  his  objections  and  with  his  backwardness 

'  Malmesbuiy,  i.  211. 
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CHAP,  to  admit  the  great  advantage  England  would  derive 
.—^  from  the  step,"  rejoined :  "  I  am  just  come  from  the 
17  80.  empress;  it  is  her  particular  order  that  I  tell  it  to 
you.  She  commanded  me  to  lose  no  time  in  finding 
you  out.  She  said  she  knew  it  would  give  you  pleas- 
ure ;  and,  besides  myself,  you  are  at  this  moment 
the  only  person  acquainted  with  her  design,"  He 
ended  by  expressing  his  impatience  that  the  event 
should  be  known,  and  urging  Harris  to  despatch  his 
messenger  immediately  with  the  news.  So  Harris 
was  made  the  instrument  of  communicating  to  his 
own  government  what  the  otlier  powers  received 
directly  from  Kussia  j  and  the  measure,  so  opposite 
to  the  policy  of  England,  was  reported  to  that  power 
by  its  own  envoy  as  a  friendly  act  performed  at  its 
own  request. 

But  before  the  despatches  of  Harris  were  on  the 
road,  the  conduct  of  the  affair  was  intrusted  to 
Panin,  who,  although  suffering  from  the  physical 
and  moral  depression  consequent  on  the  disease 
which  was  slowly  but  surely  bringing  him  to  the 
grave,^  took  the  subject  in  hand.  The  last  deed  of 
the  dying  statesman  was  his  best.  Cast  down  as  he 
was  by  illness,  before  the  end  of  February  he  thus 
imbosomed  himself  to  the  Prussian  minister :  "  In 
Feb.  truth  the  envoy  of  England  has  found  means  for  a 
miserable  trifle  to  excite  my  sovereign  to  a  step  of 
iclat,  yet  always  combined  with  the  principle  of 
neutrality.  The  court  of  Spain  will  probably  yield 
to  just  representations;  the  measure  which  he  has 
occasioned  will  turn  against  himself,  and  he  will  have 
himself  to  reproach  for  everything  that  he  shall  have 
•  Goevta  to  Frederic,  29  Feb.,  1780. 
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broiiglit  upon  his  court.  I  had  thought  Sir  James  chap. 
Harris  understood  his  business;  but  he  acts  like  a  — ^ 
boy."  IT  80 

To  Frederic,  Goertz  made  his  reports :  "  Every- 
thing will  now  depend  on  the  reply  of  the  court  of 
Spain.  At  so  important  a  moment  your  Majesty  has 
the  right  to  speak  to  it  with  frankness."  ^  "  There  March 
will  result  from  the  intrigue  a  matter,  the  execution 
of  which  no  power  has  thus  far  been  able  to  permit 
itself  to  think  of.  All  have  behoved  it  necessary  to 
establish  and  to  fix  a  public  law  for  neutral  powers  in 
a  maritime  war  j  the  moment  has  come  for  attaining 
that  end."  ^ 

These  letters  reached  Trederlc  by  express  j  and  on 
the  fourteenth  of  March,  by  the  swiftest  messenger, 
he  instructed  his  minister  at  Paris  as  follows  ;  "  Im- 
mediately on  receiving  the  present  order,  you  will 
demand  a  particular  audience  of  the  ministry  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  you  will  say  that  in  my  opinion  everything 
depends  on  procuring  for  Russia  without  the  least  loss 
of  time  the  satisfaction  she  exacts,  and  which  Spain 
can  the  less  refuse,  because  it  has  plainly  acted  with 
too  much  precipitation.  Make  the  ministry  feel  aU 
the  importance  of  this  warning,  and  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  satisfying  Russia  without  the  slightest  delay 
on  an  article  where  the  honor  of  her  flag  is  so  greatly 
interested.  In  truth,  it  is  necessary  not  to  palter  in 
a  moment  so  pressing."  ^ 

Vergennes  read  the  letter  of  Frederic,  and  by  a 
courier  despatched  a  copy  of  it  to  the  French  ambas- 

'  Goerta  to  Frederic,  29  Feb.,  '  Goettz  to  Frederic,  3  March, 
1780.  1780. 

'  Frederic  to  Goltz,  14  March,  1780. 
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CHAP,  sador  at  Madrid,  with  the  instruction :  "  I  should 
• — , — '  wrong  your  penetration  and  the  sagacity  of  the 
MH'  '^^'^'^'^^^  ^^  Madrid;  if  I  were  to  take  pains  to  demon- 
strate the  importance  for  the  two  crowns  to  spare 
nothing  in  order  that  the  empress  of  Russia  may  not 
depart  from  the  system  of  neutrality  which  she  has 
emhraced." '  The  letter  of  Frederic  was  communi- 
cated to  Florida  Blanca,  and  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
its  advice. 

The  distance  between  Madrid  and  Petersburg  pro- 
longed the  violent  crisis ;  but  before  a  letter  could 
have  reached  even  the  nearest  power,  Count  Panin, 
manifesting  always  perfect  confidence  in  the  minister 
of  Frederic,  presented  to  the  empress  his  plan  for 
deducing  out  of  the  passing  negotiation  a  system 
of  permanent  protection  to  neutral  flags  in  a  mari- 
time war,  "Your  Majesty,"  so  he  addressed  her, 
"  should  present  yourself  to  Europe  in  an  impartial 
attitude  as  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  neutrals 
before  all  tlie  world.  You  will  thus  gain  a  glorious 
name,  as  the  lawgiver  of  the  seas,  imparting  to  com- 
merce iu  time  of  war  a  security  such  as  it  has  never 
yet  enjoyed.  Thus  you  will  gather  around  you  all 
civilized  states,  and  he  honored  through  coming  cen- 
turies as  the  benefactress  of  the  human  race,  entitled 
to  the  veneration  of  the  nations  and  of  coming 
ages."  ^ 

The  opinions  of  her  minister  coinciding  exactl}' 
with  her  own,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February, 
1780,  that  is  on  the  eighth  of  March,  new  style, 
Catharine  and  Panin  set  their  names  to  the  declara- 
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tion  of  which  the  fixed  principles  are  :  Neutral  ships  chap. 
shall  enjoy  a  free  navigation  even  from  port  to  port,  ■ — . — ■ 
and  on  the  coasts  of  the  belHgerent  powers:  —  Free  iiso 
ships  free  all  goods  except  contraband :  —  Contraband 
are  arms  and  ammunitions  of  war,  and  nothing  else  : 
—  No  port  is  blockaded,  unless  the  enemy's  ships,  in 
adequate  number,  are  near  enough  to  make  the  entry 
dangerous ;  —  These  principles  shall  rule  decisions  on 
the  legality  of  prizes.     "  Her  Imperial  Majesty,"  so 
ran  the  state  paper,  "  in  manifesting  these  principles 
before  all  Europe,  is  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  tliem. 
She  has  therefore  given  an  order  to  fit  out  a  consider- 
able portion  of  her  naval  forces,  to  act  as  her  honor, 
her  interest,  and  necessity  may  require." 

Frederic  received  the  news  of  the  declaration  in 
advance  of  others,  and  with  all  speed  used  his  in- 
fluence in  its  behalf  at  Versailles ;  ^  so  that,  for  the 
maritime  code,  which  came  upon  Great  Britain  as 
a  surprise,  a  welcome  was  prepared  in  France  and 
Madrid. 

The  empress  made  haste  to  invite  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands  to  unite  with  her  in 
supporting  the  rules  which  she  had  proclaimed.  The 
voice  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  was  uttered 
immediately  by  John  Adams.  He  applauded  the  jus- 
tice, the  wisdom,  and  the  hmnanity  of  an  association 
of  maritime  powers  against  violences  at  sea,  and 
added  as  his  advice  to  Congress  :  "  The  abolition  of 
the  whole  doctrine  of  contraband  would  be  for  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  mankind  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  as 
human  reason  advances,  and  men  come  to  be  more 
i  of  the  benefits  of  peace  and  less  enthusiastic 

'  Frederic  to  Goltz,  23  M^arch,  1780. 
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CHAP,  for  the  savage  glories  of  war,  all  neutral  nations  will 
• — ^  be  allowed,  bj  universal  consent,  to  carry  wbat  goods 
1  f  80.  they  please  in  their  own  ships,  provided  they  are  not 
bound  to  places  actually  invested  by  an  enemy." ' 

For  the  moment  the  attention  of  Europe  was  riveted 
on  the  Netherlands  ;  but  before  we  can  follow  further 
their  connections  with  the  war,  we  must  relate  its 
events  in  the  south  and  in  the  north  of  the  United 
States. 

■  Dip.  Cor.,  iv.  4.9T. 
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CHAPTER    Xm. 

THE   WAK    IS    THE    SOUTHERN    STATES. 

1778-1779. 

The  plan  for  the  southern  campaign  of  1778  -was  chap. 
prepared  by  Germain  with  great  minuteness  of  de-  ■ — . — - 
tail.     Pensacola  was  to  be  strengthened  by  a  thousand  i  f  7  8. 
men  from  New  York.    On  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
near  the  ehaimel  of  IbervUle,  a  considerable  post  was 
to  he  established  by  the  commander  in  West  Florida, 
partly  to  protect  property  and  trade,  hut  more  to 
preserve  the  communication  with  the  Indian  nations,^ 
From  the  army  at  New  York  men  were  to  be  de- 
tached, eufHcient  for  the  conquest  and  permanent 
occupation  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  where  the 
American  custom  of  calling  out  the  militia  for  short 
periods  of  service  was  to  be  introduced.     The  Florida 
rangers  and  a  party  of  Indians  were  to  attack  the 

mmanding  in  West  Florida,   1  July, 
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mtier,  while  the  British  aj 
'  bring  down  a  large  body  of  savages  towards  Augusta, 
17  7  8.  A  line  of  communication  was  to  be  established  across 
South  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  planters  on  the 
sea-coast  were  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning or  being  abandoned  by  their  slaves.  Five 
thousand  additional  men  were  at  a  later  date  to  be 
sent  to  take  Charleston;  and,  on  the  landmg  of  a 
small  corps  at  Cape  Fear,  Germain  believed  that  '*  large 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  would  doubtless  flock  to 
the  standard  of  the  king,  wbose  government  would 
be  restored  in  North  Carolina."  Then,  by  proper 
diversions  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  he  said  it  might 
not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  all  America  to  the 
south  of  the  Susquehanna  would  return  to  its  alle- 
giance.^ Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  no  favorite  of  the 
minister's ;  these  brilliant  achievements  were  de- 
signed for  Cornwallis. 

During  the  autumn  of  1778,  two  expeditions  were 
sent  out  by  Prevost  from  East  Florida.  They  were 
composed  in  part  of  regulars ;  the  rest  were  vindic- 
tive refugees  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
called  troopers,  though  having  only  "  a  few  horses 
that  were  kept  to  go  plundering  into  Georgia." 
Brown,  their  commander,  held  directly  from  the 
governor  of  Bast  Florida  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  so  that  the  general  was  prevented  "  from 
reducing  them  to  some  order  and  regulation."^  One 
of  Oiese  mixed  parties  of  invaders  summoned  the  fort 
at  Sunbury  to  surrender.  But  when  Colonel  Mack- 
intosh answered,  "  Come  and  take  it,"  they  retreated. 
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The  otter  corps  was  stopped  at  the  Ogeechee.     On  chap, 
their   return   they  burned   at  Midway  the    chiu'ch,  . — ^ 
almost  every  dweUing-house,  and  all  stores  of  rice  I'^S- 
and  other  cereals  within  their  reach ;  and  they  car- 
ried off  with  them  all  negroes,  horses,  cattle,  and 
plate   that   could   be    removed  by   land    or   water. 
Screven,  a  gallant  American  officer,  beloved  for  his 
virtues  in  private  life,  was  killed  by  them  after  he 
became  their  prisoner, 

Eoused  by  these  incursions  into  Georgia,  Robert 
Howe,  the  American  commander  in  the  aouthem 
district,  meditated  an  expedition  against  St.  Augus- 
tine. Thia  scheme  had  no  chance  of  success.  At 
St.  Mary's  river  an  epidemic  swept  away  one  quarter 
of  his  men,  and,  after  slight  skirmishes,  he  led  hack 
the  survivors  to  Savannah. 

Immediately  after  his  return,  on  the  twenty-third  !>*«• 
of  December,  three  thousand  men,  despatched  from 
New  York  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  ar- 
rived off  the  island  of  Tybee ;  and  soon  afterwards, 
passing  the  bar,  approached  Savannah;  Relying  on 
the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  Howe  offered  resist- 
ance to  a  discipHned  corps,  ably  commanded,  and 
more  than  three  times  as  numerous  as  his  own.  But 
on  the  twenty-ninth  one  party  of  British,  guided  by  29. 
a  negro  through  a  swamp,  turned  his  position.  A 
simultaneous  attack  on  the  Americans  in  front  and 
rear  drove  them  into  a  disorderly  and  precipitate 
retreat.  With  a  loss  of  but  twenty-four  in  killed 
and  wounded,  the  British  gained  the  capital  of 
Georgia,  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  prisoners, 
forty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  several  mortars,  a 
field-piece,  the  fort  with  its  military  magazines,  and 
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CHAP,  large    stores   of   provisions.      No  victory  was   ever 
N_^  more  complete ;  but  Germain  was  not  satisfied,  for 
17  7  8.  no  Indian  parties  had  been  called  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition.' 

riiished  with  his  rapid  success,  Campbell  promised 
protection  to  the  inhabitants,  but  only  on  condition 
that  "  they  would  support  the  royal  government  with 
their  arms."  In  tliis  way  the  people  of  the  low  coun- 
try of  Georgia  had  no  choice  but  to  join  the  Briti,?h 
standard,  or  flee  to  the  upland  or  to  South  Carolina. 
The  captive  soldiers,  refusing  to  enlist  m  the  British 
service,  were  crowded  on  board  prison-ships  to  be 
swept  away  by  infection.  Moses  Allen,  the  chaplain 
of  the  Georgia  brigade,  fervid  in  the  pulpit  and 
in  battle,  after  a  loathsome  confinement  of  many 
months,  was  drowned  in  attempting  to  escape  by 
swimming.  The  war  was  plainly  to  be  conducted 
without  mercy,  and  terror  was  to  compensate  for  tlie 
want  of  numbers.  Many  submitted ;  but  determined 
republicans  sought  an  asylum  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  state. 
^UJ'  Early  in  January,  1779,  Brigadier-General  Prevost 
mai-ched  as  a  conqueror  across  lower  Georgia  to  Sa^ 
vannah,  reducing  Sunbury  on  tlie  way  and  capturing 
its  garrison ;  and  Campbell,  with  eight  hundred  reg- 
ulars, took  possession  of  Augusta.  The  province  ap- 
pealing to  be  restored  to  the  crown,  plunder  became 
the  chief  thought  of  the  British  army. 

From  jealoLisy  of  concentrated  power,-  congress 
kept  the  military  departments  independent  of  each 
other.    At  the  request  of  the  delegates  from  South 

'  Germain  to  Prevost,  13  March,  1779.     Compare  Ibid.,  8  March, 
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Carolina,  Robert  Howe  was  superseded  in  the  south-  chap. 
ern  command  by  Major-Ceneral  Benjamin  Lincoln.  ■ — , — ■ 
In  private  life  this  officer  was  most  estimable;  as  a  I'TO. 
soldier  he  was  brave,  but  of  a  heavy  mould  and 
inert  of  will.  Towards  the  end  of  1776,  he  had  re- 
paired to  Washington's  camp  as  a  major-general  of 
militia ;  in  the  following  February,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  continental  service,  and  passed  the  winter  at 
Morristown.  In  the  spring  of  1777,  he  was  com- 
pletely surprised  by  the  British,  and  had  a  narrow 
escape.  In  the  summer  he  was  sent  to  the  north,  iu 
the  belief  that  his  influence  with  the  New  England 
militia  would  be  useful ;  but  he  never  took  part  in 
any  battle.  Wounded  by  a  British  party  whom  he 
mistook  for  Americans,  he  left  the  camp,  having  been 
in  active  service  less  than  a  year.  He  had  not  fully 
recovered  when,  on  the  fourth  of  December,  1778, 
he  entered  upon  the  command  in  Charleston. 

Collecting  what  force  he  could,  the  new  commander 
took  post  on  the  South  Carolina  side  of  the  Savannah, 
near  Perrysburg,  with  a  force  which  at  first  scarcely 
exceeded  eleven  hundred.  As  neither  party  ven- 
tured to  cross  the  river,  the  British,  who  were  mas- 
ters of  the  water,  detached  two  hundred  men  to 
Beaufort.  Moultrie,  sent  almost  alone  to  coun- 
teract the  movement,  rallied  imder  his  standard 
about  an  equal  number  of  militia.  These  brave 
volunteers,  who  were  supported  by  but  nine  con- 
tinentals, though  they  were  poorly  supplied  with 
ammunition  and  though  their  enemy  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  position,  fought  for  their  own  homes 
under  a  leader  whom    they  trusted,   and  on  the 
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CHAP,  third  o£  February  drove  -the   invaders  with  great 

. — . — '  loss  to  their  ships. 

^ll^-  The  continental  regiments  of  North  Carolina  were 
^-  with  Washington's  army ;  the  legislature  of  that  state 
promptly  called  out  two  thousand  of  its  people,  and 
sent  them,  though  without  anna,  to  serve  for  five 
months  under  Ashe  and  Rutherford.  The  scanty 
stores  of  South  Carolina  were  exhausted  in  arming 
them.  In  the  last  days  of  January,  1779,  they  joined 
the  camp  of  Lincoln,  whose  troops  thus  became  re- 
spectable as  to  numbers,  though  only  six  hundred  of 
them  were  continentals. 

Meantime  the  assembly  of  South  Carolina,  super- 
seding Rawlins  Lowndes  by  an  almost  imanimous 
vote,  recalled  John  Rutledge  to  be  their  governor. 
They  ordered  a  regiment  of  Hght  dragoons  to  be 
raised,  offered  a  boimty  of  five  hundred  dollars  to 
every  one  who  would  enlist  for  sixteen  months,  and 
gave  large  powers  to  the  governor  and  council  to 
draft  the  militia  of  the  state,  and  "do  everything 
necessary  for  the  public  good," 

The  British,  having  carried  their  arms  into  the  up- 
per country  of  Georgia,  sent  emissaries  to  encourage 
a  rising  in  South  Carolina.  A  party  of  abandoned 
men,  whose  chief  object  was  rapine,  put  themselves 
in  motion  to  join  the  British,  gathering  on  the  way 
every  kind  of  booty  that  could  he  transported.  They 
were  pursued  across  the  Savannah  by  Colonel  Andrew 
Pickens  with  about  three  hundred  of  the  citizens 
14.  of  Ninety-Six ;  and  on  the  foarteenth  of  February 
were  overtaken,  surprised,  and  completely  routed. 
Their  commander  and  forty  others  fell  in  battle,  and 
many  prisoners  were  taken.      About  two  hundred 
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escaped  to  the  British  lines.     The  republican  govern-  chap. 
ment  which,  since  1776,  had  maintained  its  jurisdiction  ■ — , — ■ 
without  dispute  in  every  part  of  the  commonwealth,  i  T  7  9. 
arraigned  some  of  them  in  the  civil  court ;  and,  by  a 
jury  of  their  fellow-citizens,  seventy  of  them  were 
convicted  of  treason  and  rebellion  against  tlie  state 
of  South  Carolina.  ,  Of  these  no  more  than  five  were 
executed:  the  rest  were  pardoned. 

On  hearing  that  Lincoln  from  ill  health  had  asked  of 
congress  leave  to  retire,  Greene,  who  was  impatient 
of  his  position  as  quartermaster-generai,  requested 
of  the  commander-in-chief  the  southern  command. 
Washington  answered  that  G-reene  would  be  his 
choice,  but  he  was  not  consulted.  The  army  of 
Lincoln,  whose  offer  to  retire  was  not  accepted,  was 
greatly  inferior  to  the  British  in  number,  and  far 
more  so  in  quality ;  yet  he  ventured  to  detach  Ashe, 
with  fifteen  hundred  of  the  North  Carolina  militia,  on 
separate  service.  This  inexperienced  general  crossed 
the  Savannah  at  Augusta,  which  the  British  bad  aban- 
doned, and  descended  the  river  with  the  view  to  con- 
fine the  enemy  within  narrower  limits.  Following 
his  orders,  he  encamped  his  party  at  Brier  creek, 
on  the  Savannah,  beyond  supporting  distance.  The 
post  seemed  to  him  strong,  as  it  had  but  one 
approach.  The  British  amused  Lincoln  by  a  feint, 
while  Lieutenant-Colonel  Prevost  turned  the  posi- 
tion of  Ashe,  who  seemed  never  to  have  heard  of 
military  ■  discipline  or  vigilance ;  and  on  the  third 
day  of  March  fell  upon  his  party.  The  few  eon-  ^"^^ 
tinentals,  about  sixty  in  number,  alone  made  a 
brave  but  vain  defence.  By  wading  through  swamps 
and  swimming  the  Savannah,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
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CHAP,  of  the  militia  were  able  to  rejoin  the  American 
■ — , — '  camp ;  the  rest  perished  or  were  captured  or  re- 
I'^TO-  turned  to  their  homea.  So  quickly  was  one-fourth 
of  the  troops  of  Lincoln  lost.  The  British  cajitured 
seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  more  than  one  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms.  After  this  success,  General 
Prevost  proclaimed  a  sort  of  civil  government  in 
Georgia. 

Re-enforced  from  the  South  Carolina  militia,  of 
whom  Rutlcdge  had  assembled  great  numbers  at 
Orangeburg,  Lincoln,  who  had  neither  the  means  of 
conducting  a  siege,  nor  a  soldiery  that  could  encoun- 
ter veterans,  nor  the  command  of  the  river,  undertook 
to  lead  his  troops  against  Savannah  by  way  of  Au- 
gusta, leaving  only  a  thousand  mifitia  under  Moultrie 
at  Pcrrysbiirg.  The  British  general  had  the  choice 
between  awaiting  an  attack,  or  invading  the  richest 
part  of  CaroUna.  His  decision  was  for  the  side  which 
^i"^  promised  booty.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  when 
the  American  army  was  distant  five  days'  march,  Gen- 
eral Prevost,  this  time  supported  by  Indians,  crossed 
the  river  with  three  thousand  men,  and  drove  Moul- 
trie before  him.  The  approach  of  the  savage  allies, 
who  spared  neither  child  nor  woman,  and  the  waste 
and  plunder  of  the  plantations,  spread  terror  through 
the  land.  Many  of  Moultrie's  militia  left  him  to  pro- 
tect their  o^vn  families.  Timid  planters,  to  save  their 
property,  made  professions  of  loyalty  ;  and  sudden 
converts  represented  to  Prevost  that  Charleston  lay 
defenceless  at  his  mercy.  After  two  or  three  days  of 
doubt,  the  hope  of  seizing  the  wealthy  city  lured  him 
^jy  on ;  and  upon  the  eleventh  of  May,  two  days  too  late. 
he  appeared  before  the  town.    While  he  hesitated,  the 
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men  of  Charleston  had  protected  the  neck  by  sudden  chap. 
but  well-planned  works ;  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  Rut-  - — ^_- 
ledge  arrived  with  the  militiaj  and  Moultrie,  with  all  ^  '^  ^  ^■ 
of  his  party  that  remained  true  to  him,  as  well  as  a 
body  of  three  hundred  men   whom  Lincoln  had  de- 
tached, and  who  had  marched  forty  miles  a   day. 
While  the  British  crossed  the  Ashley,  Pulaski  and  a 
corps  were  ferried  over  the  Cooper  into  Charleston. 

The  besiegers  and  the  besieged  were  nearly  equal 
in  numbers  ;  the  issue  of  the  campaign  might  depend 
on  the  slaves.  No  sooner  was  the  danger  of  South 
Carolina  known  in  the  camp  of  Washington,  than 
young  Laurens  was  impatient  to  fly  to  his  native  state, 
and  levy  and  command  a  regiment  of  blacks.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  recommended  the  project  to  the  presi- 
dent of  congress  in  these  words  :  "  The  negroes  will 
make  very  excellent  soldiers.  This  project  will  have 
to  combat  prejudice  and  self-interest.  Contempt  for 
the  blacks  makes  us  fancy  many  things  that  are  founded 
neither  in  reason  nor  experience.  Their  natural  fac- 
ulties are  as  good  as  ours.  Give  them  their  freedom 
with  their  muskets :  this  will  secure  their  fidelity, 
animate  their  courage,  and  have  a  good  influence  upon 
those  who  remain,  by  opening  a  door  for  their  eman- 
cipation. This  circumstance  has  weight  in  inducing 
me  to  wish  the  success  of  the  project ;  for  the  dictates 
of  humanity  and  true  policy  equally  interest  me  in 
favor  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  men."  Two  days 
later,  the  elder  Laurens  wrote  to  Washington :  "  Had 
we  arms  for  three  thousand  such  black  men  as  I  could 
select  in  Carolina,  I  should  have  no  doubt  o£  success  in 
driving  the  British  out  of  Georgia,  and  subduing  East 
Florida  before  the  end  of  July."     To  this  Washington 
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CHAP,  answered  :  "  The  policy  of  our  arming  slaves  is  in  my 
^— V— '  opinion  a  moot  point,  unless  the  enemy  set  the  exam- 
17  7  9.  pie,  Tor,  should  we  begin  to  form  battalions  of  them, 
I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  if  the  war  is  to  be 
prosecuted,  of  their  following  us  in  it,  and  justifying 
the  measure  upon  our  own  ground.  The  contest 
then  must  be,  who  can  arm  fastest.  And  where  are 
our  arms  ?  " 

Congress  listened  to  Huger,  the  agent  from  South 
Carolina,  as  he  explained  that  his  state  was  weak, 
because  many  of  its  citizens  must  remain  at  home  to 
prevent  revolts  among  the  negroes,  or  their  desertion 
to  the  enemy ;  and  it  recommended  as  a  remedy,  that 
the  two  southernmost  of  the  thirteen  states  should 
detach  the  most  vigorous  and  enterprising  of  the 
negroes  from  the  rest  by  arming  three  thousand  of 
them  luider  command  of  white  officers. 

A  fcfw  days  before  the  British  came  near  .Charleston, 
young  Laurens  arrived,  bringing  no  rehef  from  the 
north  beyond  the  advice  of  congress  for  the  Carolin- 
ians to  save  themselves  by  arming  their  slaves.  The 
advice  was  heard  in  anger  and  rejected  with  disdain. 
The  state  felt  itself  cast  off  and  alone.  Georgia  had 
fallen  ;  the  country  between  Savannah  and  Charleston 
was  overrun  ;  tlie  British  confiscated  all  negroes  whom 
they  could  seize ;  their  emissaries  were  urging  the 
rest  to  rise  against  their  owners  or  to  run  away ;  the 
United  States  seemed  indifferent;  and  Washington's 
array  was  too  weak  to  protect  so  remote  a  govern- 
ment. Many  began  to  regret  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. Moved,  therefore,  by  their  insulation  and, 
by  a  dread  of  exposing  Charleston  to  be  taken  by 
storm ;  and  sure  at  least  of  gaining  time  by  protracted 
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parleys,  —  the  executite  government  sent  a  flag  to  ask  chap. 
of  the  invaders  their  terms  for  a  capitulation.  In  an-  — . — . 
swer,  the  British  general  offered  peace  to  the  inhabi-  1 1 1 9. 
tants  who  would  accept  protection  ;  to  all  others,  the 
condition  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  council,  at  its 
next  meeting,  debated  giving  up  the  town ;  Moultrie, 
Laurens,  and  Pulaski,  who  were  called  in,  declared 
that  they  had  men  enough  to  beat  the  invaders ;  and 
yet  against  the  voice  of  Gadsden,  of  Ferguson,  of  John 
Edwards,  who  was  moved  even  to  tears,  the  majority, 
at  heart  irritated  by  the  advice  of  congress  to  eman- 
cipate and  arm  slaves,  "  proposed  a  neutrality,  diiring 
the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  America ;  the 
question  whether  the  state  shall  belong  to  Great 
Britain  or  remain  one  of  the  United  States  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
powers."  Laurens,  being  called  upon  to  bear  this 
message,  scornfully  refused,  and  another  was  selected. 
The  British  general  declmed  to  treat  with  the  civil 
government  of  South  Carolina;  but  made  answer  to 
Moultrie  that  the  garrison  must  surrender  as  prisoners 
of  war.  "Then  we  will  fight  it  out,"  said  Moultrie 
to  the  governor  and  council,  and  left  their  tent.  Gads- 
den and  Ferguson  followed  him  to  say  :  "  Act  accord- 
ing to  your  own  judgment,  and  we  will  support  you ;  " 
and  Moultrie  waved  the  flag  from  the  gate  as  a  signal 
that  the  conference  was  at  an  end. 

The  citizens  of  Charleston  knew  nothing  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  council,  and  seemed  resolved  to 
stand  to  the  Mnes  in  defence  of  their  country ;  par- 
leys had  carried  them  over  the  only  moment  of  dan- 
ger. At  daylight  the  cry  ran  along  the  line  :  "  The 
enemy  is  gone."     The  British,  having  intercepted  a 
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letter  from  Lincoln,  —  in  which  he  charged  Moultrie 

■  "  not  to  give  up  the  city  nor  suffer  the  people  to  de- 

■  spair,"  for  he  was  hastening  to  their  relief,  —  escaped 
an  encounter  by  retreating  to  the  islands.  The  Amer- 
icans, for  want  of  boats,  could  not  prevent  their  em- 
barkation, nor  their  estabhshing  a  post  at  Beaufort. 
The  Carolina  militia  returned  to  their  homes ;  Lin- 
coln, left  with  but  about  eight  hundred  men,  passed 
the  great  heats  of  summer  at  Sheldon, 

The  invasion  of  South  Carolina  by  the  army  of 
General  Prevost  proved  nothing  more  than  a  raid 
through  the  richest  plantations  of  the  state.  The 
British  forced  their  way  into  almost  every  house  in 
a  wide  extent  of  country ;  sparing  in  some  measure 
those  who  professed  loyalty  to  the  king,  they  rifled 
aU  others  of  their  money,  rings,  personal  ornaments 
and  plate,  stripped  houses  of  furniture  and  linen,  and 
even  broke  open  tombs  in  search  of  hidden  treasure. 
Objects  of  value,  not  transportable  by  land  or  water, 
were  destroyed.  Porcelain,  mirrors,  windows,  were 
dashed  in  pieces ;  gardens  carefully  planted  with 
exotics  were  laid  waste.  Domestic  animals,  which 
could  not  be  used  nor  carried  off,  were  wantonly  shot, 
and  in  some  places  not  even  a  chicken  was  left  alive, 
A  thoiisand  fugitive  slaves  perished  of  want  in  the 
woods,  or  of  fever  in  the  British  camp ;  about  three 
thousand  passed  with  the  army  into  Georgia. 

The  sovithemmost  states  looked  for  relief  to  the 
French  fleet  in  America.  In  September,  1778,  the 
Marquis  de  BouilM,  the  gallant  governor-general  of 
the  French  windward  islands,  in  a  single  day  wrested 
from  Great  Britain  the  strongly  fortified  island  of 
Dominica;  but  d'Estaing,  with  a  greatly  increased 
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fleet  and  a  land  force  of  nine  thousand  men,  came  crfAP. 
in  sight  of  the  island  of  St.  Lucia  just  as  its  last  — . — ■ 
French  flag  had  been  strnck  to  a  corps  of  fifteen  i  ^  ■?  9' 
hundred  British  troops.     A  landing  for  its  recover/ 
was  repulsed,  with  a  loss  to  d'Bstaing  of  nearly  fif- 
teen hundred  men. 

Early  in  January,  1779,  re-cnforcements  under 
Admiral  Byron  transferred  maritime  superiority  to 
the  British ;  and  d'Estaing  for  six  months  sheltered 
his  fleet  within  the  bay  of  Port  Royal.  At  the  end  ju„a_ 
of  June,  Byron  having  left  St,  Lucia  to  convoy  a 
company  of  British  merchant  ships  through  the  pas- 
sages, d'Estaing  detached  a  force  against  St.  Vincent, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  the  oppressed  and  enslaved 
Caribs,  its  native  inhabitants,  was  easily  taken.  This 
is  the  only  instance  in  the  war  where  insurgent  slaves 
acted  efficiently.  At  the  same  time,  the  French  ad- 
miral inade  an  attack  on  the  island  of  Grenada,  whose 
garrison  on  the  fourth  of  July  surrendered  at  discre-  July 
tion.  Two  days  later,  the  fleet  of  Byron  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  French ;  and  though  reduced  in 
number,  sought  a  general  close  action,  which  his  ad- 
versary knew  how  to  avoid.  In  the  running  fight 
which  ensued,  the  British  ships  suffered  so  much  in 
their  masts  and  rigging,  that  the  French  recovered 
the  superiority. 

To  a  direct  co-operation  with  the  United  States 
d'Estaing  was  drawn  by  the  wish  of  congress,  the 
entreaties  of  South  Carolina,  and  his  own  never-fad- 
ing good-will.  On  the  first  day  of  September  he  Scpt 
approached  Georgia  so  suddenly  that  he  took  by  sur- 
prise four  British  ships  of  war.  To  the  government 
of  South  Carolina  he  announced  his  readiness  to  assist 
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CHAP,  in  retiucing  Savannah ;  but  as  there  was  neither  har- 
I — . — •  bor,  nor  road,  nor  offing  to  receive  his  twenty  ships 
1 J  ^  9-  of  the  hne,  he  made  it  a  condition  that  his  fleet,  which 
consisted  of  thirty-three  sail,  should  not  be  detained 
long  off  so  dangerous  a  coast.  South  Carolina  glowed 
with  joy  in  the  fixed  belief,  that  the  garrison  of  Sa- 
jg  vannah  would  lay  down  their  arms.  In  ten  days  the 
French  troops,  though  unassisted,  effected  their  land- 
ing. Meantime,  the  British  commander  worked  day 
and  night  with  relays  of  hundreds  of  negroes  to 
strengthen  his  defences  j  and  Maitland,  regardless 
of  malaria,  hastened  with  troops  from  Beaufort 
through  the  swamps  of  the  low  country. 
18.  On  the  sixteenth,  d'Estaing  summoned  General 
Prevost  to  surrender  to  the  anna  of  the  king  of 
France.  While  Prevost  gained  time  by  a  triple  in- 
terchange of  notes,  Maitland,  flushed  with  a  mortal 
fever  caught  on  the  march,  brought  to  his  aid  tlirough 
the  inland  channels  the  first  division  of  about  four 
hundred  men  from  Beaufort.  The  second  division 
followed  a  few  hours  later  j  and  when  both  had  ar- 
rived, the  British  gave  their  answer  of  defiance. 

Swiftly  as  the  summons  had  been  borne  through 
South  Carolina,  and  gladly  as  its  people  ran  to  anns, 
^^'  it  was  the  twenty-third  of  September  when  the  Amer- 
icans under  Lincoln  joined  the  French  in  the  siege 
■^g"*-  of  the  city.  On  the  eighth  of  October  the  reduction 
of  Savannah  seemed  still  so  far  distant,  that  the  naval 
officers  insisted  on  the  rashness  of  leaving  the  fleet 
longer  exposed  to  autumnal  gales,  or  to  an  attack, 
with  so  much  of  its  strength  on  land.  An  a.ssault 
was,  therefore,  resolved  on  for  the  next  day,  an  hour 
before  sunrise,  by  two  feigned  and  two  real  attacks. 
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The  only  ctance  of  success  lay  in  the  precise  exe-  chap. 
cution  of  the  plan.  The  column  under  Count  Dillon,  - — ^_ 
which  was  to  have  attacked  the  rear  of  the  British  i  ^ ''  ^ 
lines,  became  entangled  in  a  swampj  of  which  it 
should  only  have  skirted  the  edge,  was  helplessly 
exposed  to  the  British  batteries,  and  could  not  even 
be  formed.  It  was  broad  day  when  the  party  with 
d'Estaing,  accompanied  by  a  part  of  the  Carolinians, 
advanced  fearlessly,  but  only  to  become  huddled  to- 
gether near  the  parapet  under  a  destructive  fire  from 
musketry  and  cannon.  The  American  standard  was 
planted  on  the  ramparts  by  Hume  and  by  Bush,  Heu- 
tenants  of  the  second  South  Carolina  regiment,  but 
both  of  them  fell ;  at  their  side  Sergeant  Jasper  was 
mortally  wounded,  but  he  used  the  last  moments  of 
his  life  to  bring  off  the  colors  which  he  supported. 
A  Trench  standard  was  also  planted. 

After  an  obstinate  struggle  of  fifty-five  minutes  to 
carry  the  redoubt,  the  assailants  retreated  before  a 
charge  of  grenadiers  and  marines,  led  gallantly  by 
Maitland.  The  injury  sustained  by  the  British  was  tri- 
fling ;  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  two  hundred ; 
of  the  French  thrice  as  many.  D'Estaing  was  twice 
wounded ;  Pulaski  once,  and  mortally.  "  The  cries 
of  the  dying,"  so  wrote  the  Baron  de  Stedingk  to  his 
king,  Gustavus  the  Third  of  Sweden,  "pierced  me 
to  the  heart.  I  desired  death,  and  might  have  found 
it,  but  for  the  necessity  of  thinking  how  to  save  four 
hundred  men  whose  retreat  was  stopped  by  a  broken 
bridge."  He  himself  was  badly  wounded.  At  Paris, 
as  he  moved  about  on  crutches,  he  became  the  delight 
of  the  highest  social  circles ;  and  at  one  of  the  thea- 
tres he  was  personated  on  the  stage,  leading  a  party 
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CHAP,  to  storm.    The  Frencli  withdrew  to  their  ships  and 

' ^  sailed  for  Prance ;  the  patriots  of  Georgia  who  had 

17  7  9.  joined  them  fled  to  the  hackwoods  or  across  the  river. 
Lincoln  repaired  to  Charleston,  and  was  followed 
hy  what  remained  of  his  ai'my ;  the  militia  of  South 
Carolina  returned  to  their  homes ;  its  continental 
regiments  were  melting  away ;  and  its  paper  money 
became  so  nearly  worthless,  that  a  bounty  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  for  twenty-one  months'  service 
had  no  attraction.  The  dwellers  near  the  sea  be- 
tween Charleston  and  Savannah  were  shaken  in  their 
allegiance,  not  knowing  where  to  find  protection. 
Throughout  the  state  the  people  were  disheartened, 
and  foreboded  its  desolation. 

The  permanence  of  the  power  of  the  British  in  the 
southern  Atlantic  states  depended  on  their  treatment 
of  the  negro.  Now  that  they  held  Georgia  and  Beau- 
fort in  South  Carolina,  they  might  have  gained  an 
enduring  mastery  by  emancipating  and  arming  the 
blacks.  But  tlie  idea  that  slavery  was  a  sin  against 
humanity  was  unknown  to  parliament  and  to  the 
ministry,  and  would  have  been  hooted  at  by  the 
army.  The  thought  of  universal  emancipation  had 
not  yet  conquered  the  convictions  of  the  ruling 
class  in  England,  nor  touched  the  life  and  conscience 
of  the  nation.  The  English  of  that  day  rioted  in  the 
lucrative  slave-trade,  and  the  zeal  of  the  government 
in  upholding  it  had  been  one  of  the  causes  that  pro- 
voked the  American  war.  So  the  advice  to  organize 
an  army  of  liberated  negroes,  though  persisted  in  by 
the  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  was  crushed  by  the 
mad  eagerness  of  the  British  officers  and  soldiers  in 
America  for  plunder ! 
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In  this  they  were  encouraged  by  the  cordial  ap-  chap. 
probation  of  the  king  aaid  his  ministers.      The  in-  — ._' 
structions  from  Germain  authorized  the  confiscation  1 7  7  9 
and  sale  not  only  of  negroes  employed  in  the  Amer- 
ican army,  but  of  those  who  voluntarily  followed  the 
British  troops  'and  took  sanctuary  under  British  jnris- 
diction.^     Many  of  them  were  shipped  to  the  markets 
of  the  West  Indies. 

Before  the  end  of  three  months  after  the  capture 
of  Savannah,  all  the  property,  real  and  personal,  of 
the  rebels  in  Ci-eorgia,  was  disposed  of .^  For  further 
gains,  Indians  were  encouraged  to  catch  slaves  wher- 
ever tliey  could  find  them,  and  bring  them  in.  All 
families  in  South  Carolina  were  subjected  to  the  visits 
of  successive  sets  of  banditti,  who  received  commis- 
sions to  act  as  volunteers  with  no  pay  or  emolument 
but  that  derived  from  rapine,  and  who,  roaming  about 
at  pleasure,  robbed  the  widely  scattered  plantations 
without  regard  to  the  patriotism  or  the  loyalty  of 
their  owners.  Negroes  were  the  spoil  most  coveted  ; 
on  the  average,  they  were  valued  at  two  hundred 
and  fifty  silver  dollars  each.  When  Sir  James 
Wright  returned  to  the  government  of  Georgia,  he 
found  several  thousands  of  them  awaiting  distribu- 
tion among  their  claimants.  The  name  of  the  British 
grew  hateful,  where  it  had  before  been  cherished; 
their  approach  was  dreaded  as  the  coming  of  ruin ; 
their  greed  quelled  every  hope  of  the  slave  for  en- 
franchisement. 

'  Compare  Germain  to  Got-  '  Tonyn  to  Undor-secretarT 
ernor  Wright,  19  Jan.,  1780.         Knox,  2^  Marcii,  1779. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE      SIEGE     OF     CHAELESTOH. 

1779-1780. 

South  Carolina  moved  onward  to  independence 
■  through  the  bitterest  afflictions  of  civil  war.  Armies 
were  encouraged  by  the  government  in  England  to 
pUlage  and  lay  waste  her  plantations,  and  confiscate 
the  property  of  the  greatest  part  of  her  inhabitants. 
Families  were  divided ;  patriots  outlawed  and  sav- 
agely assassinated ;  houses  burned,  and  women  and 
children  driven  shelterless  into  the  forests ;  districts 
so  desolated  that  they  seemed  the  abode  only  of  or- 
phans and  widows ;  and  the  retahation  provoked  by 
the  unrelenting  rancor  of  loyalists  threatened  the 
extermination  of  her  people.  Left  mainly  to  her 
own  resources,  it  was  through  bloodshed  and  devasta- 
tion and  the  depths  of  wretchedness  that  her  citizens 
were  to  bring  her  back  to  her  place  in  the  republic 
by  their  own  heroic  courage  and  self-devotion,  hav- 
ing suffered  more,  and  dared  more,  and  achieved 
more  thar  the  men  of  any  other  state. 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  whose  mind  his  failnre  be-  chap. 
fore  Charleston  in  1776    still   rankled,  resolved   in  ■ — . — 
person  to  carry  out  the  order  for  its  reduction.     In  i7  7ft 
August,  an  English  fleet  commanded  by  Arhnthnot, 
an  old  and  inefficient  admiral,  brought  him  re-enforce- 
ments and  stores ;  in  September,  fifteen  hundred  men 
arrived  from  Ireland ;  in  October,  Rhode  Island  "waa 
evacuated,  and  the  troops  which  had  so  long  been 
stationed  there  in  inactivity  were  incorporated  into 
his  army.     It  had  been  the  intention  of  Clinton  to 
embark  in  time  to  acquire  Charleston  before  the  end 
of  the  year.     The  appearance  of  the  superior  fleet  of 
d'Estaing  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  destination  held 
him  at  bay,  till  he  became  assm-ed  that  the  French 
had  sailed  for  Europe. 

Leaving  the  command  in  New  York  to  the  veteran 
Knyphausen,  Clinton,  in  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
severest  winter,  embarked  eight  thousand  five  hun- 
dred officers  and  men ;  and  on  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas, 1779,  set  sail  for  the  conquest  of  South  Carolina. 
The  admiral  led  the  van  into  the  adverse  current  of 
the  gulf  stream;  glacial  storms  scattered  the  fleet; 
an  ordnance  vessel  foundered;  American  privateers  17 sa 
captured  some  of  the  transports;  a  bark,  carrying  ^' 
Hessian  troops,  lost  its  masts,  was  driven  by  gales 
across  the  ocean,  and  broke  in  pieces  just  as  it  had 
landed  its  famished  passengers  near  St.  Ives  in  Eng- 
land. Most  of  the  horses  perished.  Few  of  the 
transports  arrived  at  Tybee  in  Georgia,  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  before  the  end  of  January.  After  the 
jimction  of  the  troops,  Clinton  had  ten  thousand  men 
under  his  command ;    and  yet  he  instantly  ordered 
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CHAP,  from  New  York  Lord  Eawdon's  brigade  vi  eight  reg- 

— , — ■  iments,  or  about  three  thousand  more. 

17  80.  Charleston  was  an  opulent  town  of  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  free  and  slave,  inclsiding  a  large  popula- 
tion of  traders  and  others,  strongly  attached  to  Eng- 
land and  hating  independence.  The  city,  which  was 
not  deserted  by  its  private  families,  had  no  consider- 
able store  of  provisions.  The  paper  money  of  the 
province  was  worth  but  five  per  cent  of  its  nominal 
value.  The  town,  like  the  country,  was  flat  and  low. 
On  three  sides  it  lay  Upon  the  water;  and,  for  its 
complete  investment,  an  enemy  who  commanded  the 
sea  needed  only  to  occupy  the  neck  between  the 
Cooper  and  the  Asliley  rivers.  It  had  neither  cita- 
del, nor  fort,  nor  ramparts,  nor  stone,  nor  materials 
for  building  anything  more  than  field-works  of  loose 
sand,  kept  together  by  boards  and  logs.  The  ground 
to  be  defended  within  the  limits  of  the  city  was  very 
extensive ;  and  Lincoln  commanded  less  than  two 
^t'  thousand  effective  men.  On  the  third  of  February, 
1780,  the  general  assembly  of  South  Carolina  in- 
trusted the  executive  of  the  state  with  power  "  to  do 
all  things  necessary  to  secure  its  Hberty,  safety,  and 
happiness,  except  taking  away  the  life  of  a  citizen 
without  legal  trial."  ^  But  the  calls  on  the  militia 
were  little  heeded ;  the  defeat  before  Savannah  had 
disheartened  the  people.  The  southern  part  of  the 
state  needed  all  its  men  for  its  own  protection ;  the 
middle  part  was  disaffected ;  the  frontiers  were  men- 
aced by  savage  tribes.  Yet,  without  taking  counsel 
of  his  officers,  Lincoln,  reluctant  to  abandon  public 
property  which  he  had  not  means  to  transport. 
South  Carolina,  Statutes  at  Large,  iv.  505. 
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yielded  to  the  threats  and  urgency  of  the  inhabi-  ctiap. 
tants  of  Charleston,  and  remained  in  their  city,  which  ■ — ,—- 
no  experienced  engineer  regarded  as  tenable.  ■■  J.^^^- 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  the  British  forces  from  the  ^a. 
eastern  side  of  St.  John's  island  gained  a  view  of  the 
town,  its  harbor,  the  '  sea,  and  carefully  cultivated 
plantations,  which,  after  their  fatigues,  seemed  to 
them  a  paradise.  The  best  defence  of  the  harbor 
was  the  bar  at  its  outlet ;  and  already  on  the  twenty-  ht. 
seventh,  the  officers  of  the  continental  squadron, 
which  carried  a  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  reported 
their  inability  to  guard  it.  "Then,"  wrote  Wash- 
ington, "  the  attempt  to  defend  the  town  ought  to 
have  been  relinquished."  But  Lincoln  was  intent 
only  on  strengthening  its  fortifications.  Setting  the 
example  of  labor,  he  was  the  first  to  go  to  work  on 
them  in  the  morning,  and  would  not  return  till  late 
in  the  evening.  Of  the  guns  of  the  squadron  and  it« 
seamen  he  formed  and  manned  batteries  on  shore, 
and  ships  were  sunk  to  close  the  entrance  to  the  Ash- 
ley river. 

Clinton,  trusting  nothing  to  hazard,  moved  slowly 
along  a  coast  intersected  by  creeks  and  checkered 
with  islands.  The  delay  brought  greater  disasters 
on  the  state.  Lincoln  used  the  time  to  draw  into 
Charleston  ail  the  resources  of  the  southern  depart- 
ment of  which  he  could  dispose.  "  Collecting  the 
whole  force  for  the  defence  of  Charleston,"  tliought 
Washington,  "  is  putting  much  to  hazard,  I  dread 
the  event," '  But  he  was  too  remote  to  be  heard  in 
time. 

I  Washington  to  Steuben  in  Writings  of  Washington,  ed.  Sparta, 
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CHAP.       The  period  of  enlistment  of  the  North  Carolina 
_^  militia  having  expired,  most  of  them  returned  home. 
1 7  80.  On  the  seventh  of  April,  the  remains  of  the  Virginia 
'■      line,    seven   hundred  veterans,    entered    Charleston, 
having  in  twenty-eight  days  marched  five  hundred 
miles  to  certain  captivity. 
8.  On  the  ninthj  Arbuthnot,  taking  advantage  of  a 

gentle  east  wind,  brought  his  ships  into  the  harbor, 
without  suffering  from  Fort  Moultrie  or  returning 
lo:  its  fire.  The  next  day,  the  first  parallel  being  com- 
pleted, Clinton  and  Arbuthnot  smnmoned  the  iown 
to  surrender.  Lincoln  answered :  "  Trom  duty  and 
inclination  I  shall  support  the  town  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity." 

18.  On  the  thirteenth,  the  American  officers  insisted ' 
that  Governor  Rutledge  should  withdraw  from 
Charleston,  leaving  Gadsden,  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, with  five  of  the  council.  On  the  same  morn- 
ing, Lincoln  for  the  first  time  called  a  council  of 
war,  and,  revealing  to  its  members  his  want  of 
resources,  suggested  an  evacuation.  "  We  should 
not  lose  an  hour,"  said  Mackintosh,  "in  attempting 
to  get  the  continental  troops  over  the  Cooper  river ; 
for  on  their  safety  depends  the  salvation  of  the  state." 
But  Lincoln  only  invited  them  to  consider  the  meas- 
ure maturely,  till  the  time  when  he  should  send  for 
them  again.^  Before  he  met  them  again,  the  Amer- 
ican cavalry,  which  kept  up  some  connection  between 
the  town  and  the  coimtry,  had  been  surprised  and 

19.  dispersed ;  Cornwallis  had  arrived  vrith  nearly  three 
thousand  men  from  New  York ;  and  the  British  had 
occupied    the    peninsula  from   the    Cooper    to    the 

1  Simma'a  South  Carolina  in  tlie  Eevolution,  122. 
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Wando;  so  that  an  evacuation  was  no  longer  pos-  chap. 
sible.      On  the  sixth  of  May,  Fort  Moultrie  surren-  ^_^ 
dered  without  firing  a  gun.     That  field  intrenchments  ^^^*'' 
supported  a  siege  for  six  weeks,  was  due  to  the  cau-     ^■ 
tiou  of  the  besiegers  more  than  to  the  vigor  of  the 
defence,  which  languished  from  an  almost  general 
disaffection  of  the  citizens.^ 

On  the  twelfth,  after  the  British  had  mounted  can-  is- 
non  in  their  third  parallel,  had  crossed  the  wet  ditch 
and  advanced  within  twenty-five  yards  of  the  Amer- 
ican works,  ready  to  assault  the  town  by  land  and 
water,  Lincoln  signed  a  capitulation.  A  proposal  to 
allow  the  men  of  South  Carolina,  who  did  not  choose 
to  reside  under  British  rule,  twelve  months  to  dis- 
pose of  their  property,  was  not  accepted.  The  con- 
tinental troops  and  sailors  became  prisoners  of  war 
until  exchanged ;  the  militia  from  the  country  were 
to  return  home  as  prisoners  of  war  on  parole,  and  to 
be  secured  in  their  property  so  long  as  their  parole 
should  be  observed.  All  free  male  adults  in  Charles- 
ton, including  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  even  the 
loyalists,  who  a~  few  days  later  offered  their  congrat- 
ulations on  the  reduction  of  South  Carolina,  were 
counted  and  paroled  as  prisoners.  In  this  vain- 
glorious way  Clinton  coidd  report  over  five  thousand 
prisoners. 

Less  property  was  wasted  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  but  there  was  not  less  greediness  for  plunder. 
The  value  of  the  spoU,  which  was  distributed  by  Eng- 
lish and  Hessian  commissaries  of  captures,  amounted 
to  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  so 
that  the  dividend  of  a  major-general  exceeded  four 
'  John  Laurens  to  his  father,  25  May,  1780. 
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CHAP,  thousand  guineas.  There  was  no  restraint  on  private 
—^  rapine ;  the  silver  plate  of  the  planters  was  carried 
17  80.  off;  all  negroes  that  had  belonged  to  rebels  were 
seized,  even  though  they  had  themselves  sought  an 
asylum  within  the  British  lines ;  and  at  one  embark- 
ation two  thousand  were  shipped  to  a  market  in  the 
West  Indies.  British  officers  thought  more  of  amass- 
ing fortunes  than  of  reuniting  the  empire.  The 
patriots  were  not  allowed  to  appoint  attorneys  to 
manage  or  to  sell  their  estates.  A  sentence  of 
confiscation  hung  over  the  whole  land,  and  British 
protection  was  granted  only  in  return  for  the  uncon- 
ditional promise  of  loyalty. 

For  six  weeks  all  opposition  ceased  in  South  Car- 
olina. One  expedition  was  sent  by  Clinton  up  the 
Savannah  to  encourage  the  loyal  and  reduce  the  dis- 
afiected  in  the  neighborfiood  of  Augusta;  another 
proceeded  for  the  like  purpose  to  the  district  of 
Ninety-Six,  where  Williamson  surrendered  his  post 
and  accepted  British  protection  ;  Pickens  was  reduced 
to  inactivity ;  alone  of  the  leaders  of  the  patriot  mi- 
litia, Golonel  James  Williams  escaped  pursuit  and  pre- 
served his  freedom  of  action.^  A  third  and  larger 
party  rmder  Cornwallis  moved  across  the  Santee 
towards  Camden,  The  rear  of  the  old  Virginia  line, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Buford,  arriving  too  late  to 
re-enforce  the  garrison  of  Charleston,  had  retreated 
towards  the  north-east  of  the  state.  They  were  pur- 
ss-  sued,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May  were  over- 
taken by  Tarleton  with  seven  hundred  cavalry  and 
mounted  infantry.  Buford  did  not  surrender,  yet 
gave  no  order  to  engage.  He  himself,  a  few  who 
'  Failing's  Narrative,  11  and  12. 
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■were  mounted,  and  about  a  hundred  of  the  infantry,  criAp. 
saved  themselves  by  a  precipitate  flight.     The  rest,  ■ — , — - 
malting  no  resistance,  sued  for  quarter.     None  was  ■"■y^"- 
granted.     A  hundred  and  thirteen  were  killed  on  the 
spot ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  were  too  badly  hacked  to 
be  moved;    fifty-three  only  could  be  brought  into 
Camden  as  prisoners.     The  tidings  of  this  massacre 
carried  through  the  southern  forests  mingled  horror 
and  anger;    but  Tarleton  received  from  Comwallis 
the  highest  encomiums. 

The  universal  panic  consequent  on  the  capture  of 
Charleston  had  suspended  all  resistance  to  the  Brit- 
ish army.  The  men  of  Beaufort,  of  Ninety-Sis,  and 
of  Camden,  had  capitulated  under  the  promise  of 
security.  They  believed  that  they  were  to  be  treated 
as  neutrals,  or  as  prisoners  on  parole.  There  re- 
mained to  them  no  possibility  of  flight  with  their 
families ;  and  if  they  were  inclined  to  take  up  arms, 
there  was  no  American  army  abound  which  tliey 
could  rally. 

The  attempt  was  now  made  to  crush  the  spirit  of 
independence  in  the  heart  of  a  people  of  courage  and 
honor,  to  drive  every  man  of  Carohna  into  active  ser- 
vice in  the  British  army,  and  to  force  the  dwellers  in 
the  land  of  the  sun,  which  ripened  passions  as  fierce 
as  the  clime,  to  become  the  instruments  of  their  own 
subjection. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  May,  confiscation  of  prop-      ^^ 
erty  and  other  punishments  were  denounced  against 
alj  who  should  thereafter  oppose  the  king  in  arms,  or 
hinder  any  one  from  joining  his  forces.     On  the  first    ■^^"' 
of  June,  a  proclamation  by  the  commissioners,  Clinton 
and  Arbuthnot,  offered  pardon  to  the  penitent,  on 
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CHAP,  their  immediate  return  to  allegiance ;  to  the  loyal, 
—^  the  promise  of  their  former  political  immunities,  in- 
17  80.  eluding-  freedom  from  taxation  except  by  their  own 
1-  legislature.  This  policy  of  moderation  might  have 
familiarized  the  Carolinians  once  more  to  the  British 
government ;  but  the  proclamation  was  not  commu- 
nicated to  Cornwallis ;  so  that  when,  three  weeks 
later,  two  leading  men,  one  of  whom  had  been  in  a 
high  station  and  both  principally  concerned  in  the 
"  rebellion,"  went  to  that  officer  to  surrender  them- 
selves under  its  provisions,  he  could  only  answer  that 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  its  existence. 
8-  On  the  third  of  June,  Clinton,  by  a  proclamation 
which  he  alone  signed,  cut  up  British  authority  in 
Carolina  by  the  roots.  He  required  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  province,  even  those  outside  of  Charles- 
ton "who  were  now  prisoners  on  parole,"  to  take 
an  active  part  in  securing  the  royal  government. 
"  Should  they  neglect  to  return  to  their  allegiance," 
so  ran  the  proclamation,  "they  will  be  treated  as 
rebels  to  the  government  of  the  king."  He  never 
reflected  that  many  who  accepted  protection  from 
fear  or  convenience  did  so  in  the  expectation  of  liv- 
ing in  a  state  of  neutrality,  and  that  they  might  say : 
"  If  we  must  fight,  let  us  fight  on  the  side  of  our 
friends,  of  our  countrymen,  of  America,"  On  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  New  York,  he  reported  to 
Germain :  "  The  inhabitants  from  every  quarter  de- 
clare their  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  ofier  their 
services  in  arms.  There  are  few  men  in  South 
Carolina  who  are  not  either  our  prisoners  or  in 
arms  with  us." 
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WAR   IN   THE    SOUTH;    CORNWALLIS   AND    GATES. 
1780. 

ElTALET  and  dissension  between  Clinton  and  Com-  chap. 
■wallis  already  glowed  under  the  ashes.    The  former  ■ — . — 
had  written  home  more  of  truth  than  was  wiUingly  I'^^o, 
listened  to ;  and,  tliougli  he  clung  with  tenacity  to 
his  commission,  he  intimated  conditionally  a  wish  to 
be  recalled.     Germain  took  him  so  far  at  his  word 
as  to  give  him  leave  to  transfer  to  Comwallis,  the 
new  favorite,  the  chief  command  in  North  America. 

All  opposition  in  South  Carolina  was  for  the  mo- 
ment at  an  end,  when  Comwallis  entered  on  his  sep- 
arate command.  He  proposed  to  himself  no  less  than 
to  keep  possession  of  all  that  had  been  gained,  and 
to  advance  as  a  conqueror  at  least  to  the  Chesapeake. 
Clinton  had  left  with  him  more  than  five  thousand 
effective  troops,  besides  more  than  a  thousand  in 
Georgia;  to  these  were  to  be  added  the  regiments 
which  he  was  determined  to  organize  out  of  the 
Bouthem  "oeoule. 
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CHAP.  As  fast  as  the  districts  submitted,-  the  new  cora- 
w^  mander  enrolled  all  the  inhabitantSj  and  appointed 
17  80.  field-officers  with  civil  as  well  as  mihtary  power. 
The  men  of  property  above  forty  were  made  re- 
sponsible for  order,  but  were  not  to  be  called  out 
except  in  case  of  insurrection  or  of  actual  invasion ; 
the  younger  men  who  composed  the  second  class 
were  held  liable  to  serve  six  months  in  each  year. 
Some  hundreds  of  commissions  were  issued  for  the 
militia  regiments.  Major  Patrick  Ferguson,  known 
from  his  services  in  New  Jersey  and  greatly  valued, 
was  deputed  to  visit  each  district  in  South  Carolina 
to  procure  on  the  spot  lists  of  its  militia,  and  to  see 
that  the  orders  of  ComwaJlis  were  carried  into  exe- 
cution. Any  Caroliijian  thereafter  taken  in  arms 
might  be  sentenced  to  death  for  desertion  and  bear- 
ing arms  against  his  country.^  The  proposals  of 
those  who  offered  to  raise  provincial  corps  were 
accepted;  and  men  of  the  province,  void  of  honor 
and  compassion,  received  commissions,  gathered  about 
them  profligate  ruffians,  and  roamed  through  Carolina, 
indulging  in  rapine,  and  ready  to  put  patriots  to 
death  as  outlaws.  Comwallis  himself  never  regarded 
a  deserter,  or  any  whom  a  court-martial  sentenced 
to  death,  as  subjects  of  mercy.  A  quartermaster  of 
Tarleton's  legion  entered  the  house  of  Samuel  Wyly 
near  Camden,  and,  because  he  had  served  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  defence  of  Charleston,  cut  him  in 
pieces.  The  presbyterians  supported  the  cause  of 
independence;  and  indeed  the  American  revolution 
was  but  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formation to  civU  government.    One  Huck,  a  captain 

■  Comwallis  to  Clinton,  30  June,  1780. 
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of  British  jniEtia,  fired  the  hbrary  and  dwelliiig-house  chap. 
of  the  clergyman  at  WiUiams's  plantation  in  the  upper  — ^ 
part  of  South  Carolma,  and  burned  every  bible  into  1T8O. 
whi'jh    the   Scottish   translation  of  the    psalms  was 
bound.    Under  the  immediate  eye  of  Comwallis,  the 
prisoners  who  had  capitulated  in  Charleston  were  the 
subjects  of  perpetual  persecution,  unless  they  would 
exchange  their  paroles  for  oaths  of  allegiance ;  and 
some  of  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  in 
affluence  from  the  produce  of  lands  cultivated  by 
slaves  had  not  fortitude  enough  to  dare  to  be  poor. 
Mechanics  and  shopkeepers  could  not  collect  their 
dues,  except  after  promises  of  loyalty. 

Lord  Eawdon,  who  had  the  very  important  com- 
mand on  the  Santee,  raged  equally  against  deserters 
from  his  Irish  regiment  and  against  the  inhabitants. 
To  Kugely,  at  that  time  a  major  of  militia  in  the  Brit- 
ish service  and  an  aspirant  for  higher  promotion,  he 
on  the  first  of  July  addressed  the  following  order:  3aty 
"  If  any  peraon  shall  meet  a  soldier  straggling,  and 
shall  not  secure  him  or  spread  an  alarm  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  or  if  any  person  shall  shelter  or  guide  or  fur- 
nish assistance  to  soldiers  stragghng,  the  persons  so 
offending  may  assure  themselves  of  rigorous  punish- 
ment, either  by  whipping,  imprisonment,  or  being 
sent  to  serve  in  the  West  Indies,  I  will  give  the 
inhabitants  ten  guineas  for  the  head  of  any  deserter 
belonging  to  the  volunteers  of  Ireland,  and  five 
guineas  only  if  they  bring  him  in  alive.'" 

The  chain  of  posts  for  holding  South  Carolina  con- 
sisted of  Georgetown,  Charleston,  Beaufort,  and  Sa- 
vannah on  the  sea;  Augusta,  Ninety-Six,  and  Camden 
^  The  genuineness  of  the  letter  is  unquestioned. 
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CHAP,  in  the  interior.     Of  these  Camden  was  the  most  im- 

^  portant,  for  it  was  the  key  between  the  north  and 

17  80,  south;  by  a  smaller  post  at  Rocky  Mount,  it  kept  up 
a  communication  with  Ninety-Six. 

In  the  opinion  of  Clinton,  six  thousand  men  were 
required  to  hold  Carolina  and  Georgia;  yet  at  the 
end  of  June  Comwallis  reported  that  he  had  put  an 
end  to  all  resistance  in  those  states,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, after  the  harvest,  would  march  into  North  Caro- 
lina to  reduce  that  province.  But  the  violence  of 
his  measures  roused  the  courage  of  despair.  On 
hearing  of  the  acts  of  the  British,  Houston,  the  dele- 
gate in  congress  from  Georgia,  wrote  to  Jay :  "  Our 
misfortunes  are,  under  God,  the  source  of  our  safety. 
Our  captive  soldiers  will,  as  usual,  be  poisoned, 
starved,  and  insulted,  —  wdl  be  scourged  into  the 
service  of  the  enemy ;  the  citizens  will  suffer  pillag- 
ing, violences,  and  conflagrations;  a  fruitful  coun- 
try will  be  desolated ;  but  the  loss  of  Charleston  will 
promote  the  general  cause.  The  enemy  have  over- 
ran a  considerable  part  of  the  state  in  the  hour  of  its 
nakedness  and  debility ;  but,  as  their  measures  seem 
as  usual  to  be  dictated  by  infatuation,  when  they  have 
wrought  up  the  spirit  of  the  people  to  fury  and  des- 
peration, they  will  be  expelled  from  the  coimtry." 

Determined  patriots  of  South  Carolina  took  refuge 
in  the  state  on  their  north.  Among  them  was  Stunp- 
ter,  who  in  the  command  of  a  continental  regiment 
had  shoivn  courage  and  ability.  To  punish  his  flight, 
a  British  detachment  turned  his  wife  out  of  doors, 
and  burned  down  his  house  with  everything  which 
it  contained.  The  exiles,  banding  themselves  to- 
gether, chose  him  for  their  leader.    For  their  use,  the 
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smiths  of  the  neighborhood  wrought  iron  tools  into  chap. 
rude  weapons ;  bullets  were  cast  of  pewter,  collected  ■ — ,_- 
from  housekeepers.     With  scarcely  three  rounds  of  ij^so. 
cartridges  to  a  man,  they  could  obtain  no  more  but 
from  their  foesj    and    the   arms    of   the    dead   and 
wounded  in  one  engagement  must  equip  them  for 
another. 

On  the  rumor  of  an  advancing  American  army, 
Rawdon  called  on  all  the  inhabitants  round  Camden 
to  join  him  in  arms.  One  hundred  and  sixty  who 
refused  he  shut  up  during  the  heat  of  midsummer  in 
one  prison,  and  loaded  more  than  twenty  of  them 
with  chains,  some  of  whom  were  protected  by  the 
capitulation  of  Charleston. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  'Captain  Huck  was  sent  i4 
out  with  thirty-five  dragoons,  twenty  mounted  in- 
fantry, and  sixty  militia,  on  a  patrol.  His  troops 
were  posted  in  a  lane  at  the  village  of  Cross  Roads, 
near  the  source  of  Fishing  creek ;  and  women  were 
on  their  knees  to  him,  vainly  begging  mercy  for  their 
families  and  their  homes;  when  suddenly  Sumpter 
and  his  men,  though  inferior  in  number,  dashed  into 
the  lane  at  both  ends,  killed  the  commander,  and 
destroyed  nearly  all  his  party.  This  was  the  first 
advantage  gained  over  the  royal  forces  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

The  order  by  which  aU  the  men  of  Carolina  were 
enrolled  in  the  miUtia  drove  into  the  British  service 
prisoners  on  parole,  and  all  who  had  wished  to  re- 
main neutral.  One  Lisle,  who  thus  suffered  compul- 
sion in  the  districts  bordering  on  the  rivers  Tyger 
and  Enoree,  waited  till  his  battahon  was  supplied  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  then  conducted  it  to  its 
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CHAP,  old  commander,  who  was  with  Sumpter  in  the  Ca- 

. — ^  tawba  settlement. 

17  80.  Thus  strengthenedj  Sumpter,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
30-  July,  made  a  spirited  though  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Eocky  Mount.  Having  repaired  hia  losses,  on  the 
■*-^K  sixth  of  August  he  surprised  the  British  post  at 
Hanging  Rock.  A  regiment  of  refugees  from  North 
Carolina  fled  with  precipitation ;  their  panic  spread 
to  the  provincial  regiment  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
which  suffered  severely.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  not  one  of  the  Americans  had  more  than  ten 
bullets ;  before  its  end,  they  used  the  arms  and  am- 
munition of  the  fallen.  Among  the  partisans  who 
were  present  in  this  fight  was  Andrew  Jackson,  an 
orphan  boy  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  whose  hatred  of 
oppression  and  love  of  country  drove  him  to  deeds 
beyond  his  years.  Sumpter  drew  back  to  the  Ca^ 
tawba  settlement,  and  from  all  parts  of  South  Carolina 
patriots  flocked  to  his  standard. 

Thus  far  the  south  rested  on  its  own  exertions. 
Kelying  on  the  internal  strength  of  New  England, 
and  the  central  states  for  their  protection,  "Washing- 
ton was  willing  to  incur  hazard  for  the  relief  of  the 
Carohnas ;  and,  with  the  approval  of  congress,  from 
his  army  of  less  than  ten  and  a  half  thousand  men, 
of  whom  twenty-eight  hundred  were  to  be  discharged 
in  April,  he  detached  General  Kalb  with  the  Mary- 
land division  of  nearly  two  thousand  men  and  the 
Delaware  regiment.  Marching  orders  for  the  south- 
Mii7-  ward  were  also  given  to  the  corps  of  Major  Lee.  The 
movement  of  Kalb  was  slow  for  want  of  transportar 
tion.  At  Petersburg,  in  Virginia,  he  added  to  hia 
command  a  regiment  of  artillery  with  twelve  cannon. 
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Of  all  the  states,  Virginia,  of  which  Jefferson  was  chap. 
then  the  governor,  lay  most  exposed  to  invasion  fi'om  ■ — ^ 
the  sea,  and  was  in  constant  danger  from  the  savages  ^  ^  8  ^ 
on  the  west ;  yet  it  was  unmindful  of  its  own  perils. 
Its  legislature  met  on  the  ninth  of  May.     Within  ten    "T 
minutes  after  the  house  was  formed,  Richard  Henry 
Lee  proposed  to  raise  and  send  twenty-five  hundred 
men  to  serve  for  three  months  in  Carolina,  and  to  be 
paid  in  tobacco,  which  had  a  real  value.     Major  Nel- 
son with  sixty  horse,  and  Colonel  Armand  with  his 
corps,  were  already  moving  to  the  south.     The  force 
assembled  at  Williamsburg,  for  the  protection  of  the 
country  on  the  James  river,  consisted  of  no  more  than 
three  hundred  men ;  but  they  too  were  sent  to  Car- 
olina before  the  end  of  the  month.    North  Carolina 
made  a  requisition  on  Virginia  for  arms,  and  received 
them.     With  a  magnanimity  which  knew  nothing  of 
fear,  Virginia  laid  herself  bare  for  the  protection  of 
the  Carolinas. 

The  news  that  Charleston  had  capitulated  found 
Kalb  still  in  Virginia.  In  the  regular  European  ser- 
vice he  had  proved  himself  an  efficient  officer ;  but 
his  mind  was  neither  rapid  nor  creative,  and  was  un- 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  a  campaign  in  America. 
On  the  twentieth  of  June  he  entered  North  Carolina,  Jam 
and  halted  at  Hillsborough  to  repose  his  wayworn 
soldiers.  He  found  no  magazines,  nor  did  the  gover- 
nor of  the  state  much  heed  his  requisitions  or  his  re- 
monstrances. Caswell,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
mihtia,  disregarded  his  orders  from  the  vanity  of  act- 
ing separately.  "  Officers  of  European  experience 
alone,"  wrote  Kalb  on  the  seventh  of  July  to  his 
wife,  "  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  contend  against 
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CHAP,  difficulties  and  vexations.  My  present  condition 
_^  makes  me  doubly  anxious  to  return  to  you."  Yet, 
17  80.  under  all  privations,  the  officers  and  men  of  his  com- 
mand vied  with  each  other  in  maintaining  order  and 
harmony.  In  his  camp  at  Buffalo  ford  on  Deep 
river,  white  he  was  still  doubting  how  to  direct  his 
march,  he  received  news  of  measures  adopted  by 
congress  for  the  southern  campaign. 

Washington  wished  Greene  to  succeed  Lincoln; 
congress,  not  asking  his  advice  and  not  ignorant  of 
IB.  his  opinion,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Jime  unanimously  ap- 
pointed Gates  to  the  command  of  the  southern  army, 
and  constituted  him  independent  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  He  received  his  orders  from  congress  and 
was  to  make  his  reports  directly  to  that  body,  which 
bestowed  on  him  unusual  powers  and  all  its  confidence. 
He  might  address  himself  directly  to  Virginia  and  the 
states  beyond  it  for  supplies;  of  himseK  alone  ap- 
point all  staff-officers;  and  take  such  measures  as 
he  should  think  most  proper  for  the  defence  of  the 
south. 

From  hie  plantation  in  Virginia,  Gates  made  his 
acknowledgment  to  congress  without  elation ;  to  Lin- 
coln he  wrote  in  modest  and  affectionate  language. 
His  first  important  act  was  the  request  to  congress 
for  the  appointment  of  Morgan  as  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  continental  service,  and  in  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Jefferson  and  Eutledge.  He  enjoined  on 
the  corps  of  White  and  Washington,  and  on  all  rem- 
nants of  continental  troops  in  Virginia,  to  repair  to 
the  southern  army  with  all  possible  diligence. 

Upon  information  received  at  Hillsborough  from 
Huger  of  South  Carolina,  Gates  formed  his  plan  to 
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marcli  directly  to  Camden,  confident  of  its  easy  capt-  chap, 
ure   and  the  consequent  recovery  of   the   country.  > — . — • 
To  Kalb  he  wrote:  "Enough  has  already  been  lost  ^J^* 
in  a  vain  defence  of  Charleston  ;  if  more  is  sacrificed, 
the  southern  states  are  undone ;    and  this  may  go 
nearly  to  undo  the  rest." 

Arriving  in  the  camp  of  Kalb,  he  was  confirmed  in 
his  purpose  by  Thomas  Pinckney,  who  was  his  aid, 
and  by  Marion.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Kalb,  that  the 
enemy  would  not  make  a  stand  at  Camden.^  His 
first  words  ordered  the  troops  to  be  prepared  to 
march  at  a  moment's  warning.  The  safest  route, 
recommended  by  a  memorial  of  the  principal  officera, 
was  by  way  of  Salisbury  and  Charlotte,  through  a 
most  fertile,  salubrious,  and  well-cultivated  country, 
inhabited  by  presbyterians  who  were  heartily  attached 
to  the  cause  of  independence,  and  among  whom  a 
post  for  defence  might  have  been  estabhshed  in  case 
of  disaster.  But  Gates  was  impatient;  and  having 
detached  Marion  towards  the  interior  of  South  Car- 
ohna  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy  and  furnish 
'  intelligence,  he,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  J'^y 
of  July,  put  what  he  called  the  "  grand  army  "  on  its 
march  by  the  shortest  route  to  Camden  through  a 
barren  country  which  could  offer  no  food  but  lean 
cattle,  fruit,  and  unripe  maize. 

On  the  third  of  August,  the  arniy  crossed  the  Pedee  Au^ 
river,  making  a  junction  on  its  southern  bank  with 
Lieutenant^Colonel  Porterfield  of  Virginia,  an  excel- 
lent officer,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  Charles- 
ton, and  had  kept  hia  small  command  on  the  frontier 
of  South  Carolina,  having  found  means  to  subsist 

'  Kalb'a  letters,  captured  by  the  British. 
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CHAP,  item  and  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  holding  that 

1 ^  part  of  the  country, 

17  80.  Xhe  force  of  which  Gates  could  dispose  was  greater 
than  that  which  could  be  brought  against  him;  it 
revived  tlie  hopes  of  the  South  Carolinians  who  were 
writhing  under  the  insolence  of  an  army  in  which 
every  soldier  was  a  Ucensed  plunderer,  and  every 
officer  a  functionary  with  power  to  outlaw  peaceful 
citizens  at  will.  The  British  commander  on  the  Pedee 
called  in  hia  detachments,  abandoned  his  post  on  the 
Cheraw  hill,  and  repaired  to  Lord  Eawdon  at  Camden, 
An  escort  of  Carolinians  who  had  been  forced  to  take 
up  arms  on  the  British  aide  rose  against  their  officers, 
and  made  prisoners  of  a  hundred  and  six  British  in- 
valids who  were  descending  the  Pedee  river.  A  large 
boat  from  Georgetown,  laden  with  stores  for  the  Brit- 
ish at  Cheraw,  was  seized  by  Americans.  A  general 
revolt  in  the  public  mind  against  British  authority 
invited  Gates  onwards.  To  the  encouragements  of 
others  the  general  added  his  own  illusions ;  he  was 
confident  that  CornwaJlis,  with  detached  troops  from 
his  main  body,  was  gone  to  Savannah,^  and  from  his 
4.  camp  on  the  Pedee  he  announced  on  the  fourth,  by 
a  proclamation,  that  their  late  triumphant  and  in- 
sulting foes  had  retreated  with  precipitation  and  dis- 
may on  the  approach  of  his  numerous,  well-appointed, 
and  formidable  army;  forgiveness  was  promised  to 
those  who  had  been  forced  to  profess  allegiance,  and 
pardon  was  withheld  only  from  those  apostate  sons  of 
America  who  should  hereafter  support  the  enemy. 
1  On  the  seventh,  at  the  Cross  Roads,  the  troops  with 

Gates  made  a  junction  with  the  North  Carolina  mi- 

I  Kapp's  Kalb,  213. 
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litia  under  Caswell,  and  proceeded  towards  the  enemy  chap. 
at  Lynch's  creek.  ■ — . — ■ 

In  the  followhig  night  that  post  was  ahandoned;  ^^J*"- 
and  Lord  Kawdon  occupied  another  on  the  soutliem 
bank  of  Little  Lynch's  creek,  unassailable  from  the 
deep  muddy  channel  of  the  river,  and  -within  a 
day's  march  of  Camden.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
Tarleton  with  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry,  who  on 
their  way  had  mercilessly  ravaged  the  country  on  the 
Black  river  as  a  punishment  to  its  patriot  inhabitants, 
and  as  a  terror  to  the  dwellers  on  the  Wateree  and 
Santee.  By  a  forced  march  up  the  stream,  Gates 
could  have  turned  Lord  Rawdon's  flank,  and  made 
an  easy  conquest  of  Camden.  Missing  his  only  op- 
portunity, on  the  eleventh,  after  a  useless  halt  of  two  ii. 
days  he  defiled  by  the  right,  and,  marching  to  the 
north  of  Camden,  on  the  thirteenth  encamped  at  13, 
Clermont,  which  the  British  had  just  abandoned. 
The  time  thus  allowed,  Rawdon  used  to  strengthen 
himself  by  four  companies  from  Ninety-Six,  as  well 
as  by  the  troops  from  Clermont,  and  to  throw  up 
redoubts  at  Camden. 

On    the    evening    of   the    tenth,    Comwallis    left     10. 
Charleston  and  arrived  at  Camden  before  the  dawn 
of  the  fourteenth.     At  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of      11. 
the   fifteenth,  he  set  his  troops    in  motion   in  the      ib. 
hope  of  joining  battle  with  the  Americans    at  the 
break  of   day. 

On  the  fourteenth,  Gates  had  been  joined  by  seven      «■ 
hundred   Virginia  militia   under   the    command    of 
Stevens.     On  the  same  day  Sumpter,  appearing  in 
camp  with  four  hundred  men,  asked  for  as  many 
more  to  intercept  a  convoy  with  its  stores  on  the 
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CHAP,  road  from  Charleston  to  Camden.     Gates,  who  be- 

. , — '  lieved  himself  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men, 

1J80,  granted  his  request.  Sumpter  left  the  camp,  taking 
with  him  eight  hundred  men,  and  on  the  next  morn- 
ing captured  the  ivagons  and  their  escort. 

An  exact  field  return  proved  to  Gates  that  he  had 
but  three  thousand  and  iifty-two  rank  and  file  pres- 
ent and  fit  for  duty.  "  These  are  enough,"  said  he, 
IS.  "  for  our  purpose  ; "  and  on  the  fifteenth  he  commu- 
nicated to  a  council  of  ofiicers  an  order  to  begin  their 
march  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that  day.  He 
■was  listened  to  in  silence.  Many  wondered  at  a 
night  march  of  an  army  of  which  more  than  two- 
thirds  were  militia,  that  had  never  even  been  paraded 
together ;  but  Gates,  who  had  the  "  most  sanguine 
confidence  of  victory  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
enemy,"  appointed  no  place  for  rendezvous,  and  be- 
gan his  march  before  his  baggage  was  sufficiently  in 
the  rear. 
IB,  At  half-past  two  on'  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth, 
about  nine  miles  from  Camden,  the  advance  guard  of 
Cornwallis  fell  in  with  the  advance  guard  of  the  Amer- 
icans. To  the  latter  the  collision  was  a  surprise. 
Their  cavalry  was  in  front,  but  Armand,  its  com- 
mander, who  disliked  his  orders,  was  insubordinate ; 
the  horsemen  in  his  command  turned  suddenly  and 
fled ;  and  neither  he  nor  they  did  any  service  that 
night  or  the  next  day.  The  retreat  of  Armand's 
legion  produced  confusion  in  the  first  Maryland  bri- 
gade, and  spread  consternation  throughout  the  army, 
till  the  light  infantry  on  the  right  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Porterfield  threw  back  the  party 
that  made  the  attack  and  restored  order :  but  at  a 
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great  price,  for  PorterfieH  received  a  wound  which  chap. 
proved  mortal,  — v — ' 

To  a  council  of  the  American  general  officers  held  ^l^^' 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  lines.  Gates  commu-  i^' 
nicated  the  report  of  a  prisoner,  that  a  large  regular 
force  of  British  troops  under  ConxwalHs  was  five  or 
six  hundred  yards  in  their  front,  and  submitted  the 
question  whether  it  would  he  proper  to  retreat. 
Stevens  declared  himseK  eager  for  battle,  saying  that 
"  the  information  was  but  a  stratagem  of  Eawdon  to 
escape  the  attack."  No  other  advice  being  offered. 
Gates  desired  them  to  form  in  line  of  battle. 

The  position  of  Lord  CornwaUis  was  moat  favorable. 
A  swamp  on  each  side  secured  his  flanks  against  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  Americans.  At  daybreak 
his  last  dispositions  were  made.  The  front  line,  to 
which  were  attached  two  sis-pounders  and  two  three- 
pounders,  was  commanded  on  the  right  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Webster,  on  the  left  by  Lord  Rawdon. 
A  battalion  with  a  six-pounder  was  posted  behind 
each  wing  as  a  reserve.  The  cavalry  were  in  the 
rear  ready  to  charge  or  to  pursue. 

On  the  American  side,  the  second  Maryland  bri- 
gade, of  which  Gist  was  brigadier,  and  the  men  of 
Delaware,  occupied  the  right  under  Kalb ;  the  North 
Carolina  division  with  Caswell,  the  centre;  and 
Stevens  with  the  newly  arrived  Virginia  mihtia,  the 
left :  the  best  troops  on  the  side  strongest  by  nature, 
the  worst  on  the  weakest.  The  first  Maryland  bri- 
gade, at  the  head  of  which  SmaUwood  should  have 
appeared,  formed  a  second  line  about  two  hundred 
yards  in  the  rear  of  the  first.  The  artUlery  was  di- 
vided between  the  two  brigades. 
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CHAP.       Gates  took  his  place  in  the  rear  of  the  second  line. 

. — ^  He  gave  no  order  till  Otho  Williams  proposed  to  him 

^'80.  to  begin  the  attack  with  the  brigade  of  Stevens,  his 

18.     worst  troops,  who  had  been  with  the  army  only  one 

day.     Stevens  gave  the  word,  and,  as  they  prepared 

to  move  forward,  Comwallis  ordered  "Webster,  whose 

division    contained  his  best  troOps,  to   assail  them, 

while  Rawdon  was  to  engage  the  American  right. 

As  the  British  with  Webster  rushed  on,  firing  and 

shouting  huzza,  Stevens  reminded   his   militia  that 

they  had  bayonets ;  but  they  had  received  them  only 

the  day  before  and  knew  not  how  to  use  them ;  so, 

dropping  their  muskets,  they  escaped  to  the  woods 

with  such  speed  that  not  more  than  three  of  them 

were  killed  or  wounded. 

Caswell  and  the  militia  of  North  Carolina,  except 
the  few  who  had  Gregory  for  their  brigadier,  followed 
the  example ;  so  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  army 
fled  without  firing  a  shot.  Gates  writes  of  them,  as 
an  eye-witness :  "  The  British  cavalry  continuing  to 
harass  their  rear,  they  ran  like  a  torrent  and  bore  aU 
before  them ; "  that  is  to  say,  the  general  himself  was 
borne  with  them.  They  took  to  the  woods  and  dis- 
persed in  every  direction,  while  Gates  disappeared 
entirely  from  the  scene,  taking  no  thought  for  the 
continental  troops  whom  he  left  at  their  posts  in  the 
field,  and  flying,  or,  as  he  called  it,  retiring  as  fast  aa 
possible  to  Charlotte. 

The  mihtia  having  been  routed,  "Webster  came 
round  the  flank  of  the  first  Maryland  brigade,  and 
attacked  them  in  front  and  on  their  side.  Though 
SmaUwood  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  they  were  sus 
tained  by  the  reserve,  till  the  brigade  was  outflanked 
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by  greatly  superior  numbers,  and  obliged  to  give  chap. 
ground.     After  being  twice  rallied,  they  finally  re-  ■ — ,_/ 
treated.     The  division  which  Kalb  commanded  con-  ij^o, 
tinued  long  in  action,  and  never  did  troops  show     i^- 
greater  courage  than  these  men  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware.    The  horse  of  Kalb  had  been  IdHed  under 
him,  and  he  had  been  badly  wounded ;  yet  he  con- 
tinued the  fight  on  foot.    At  last,  in  the  hope  that 
victory  was  on  his  side,  he  led  a  charge,  drove  the 
division  under  Rawdon,    took   fifty   prisoners,   and 
would  not  believe  that  he  was  not  about  to  gain  the 
day,  when  Comwallis  poured  against  him  a  party  of 
dragoons  and  infantry.    Even  then  he  did  not  yield, 
until  disabled  by  many  wounds. 

The  victory  cost  the  British  about  five  hundred  of 
their  beat  troops ;  "their  great  loss,"  wrote  Marion, 
"is  equal  to  a  defeat."  How  many  Americans  per- 
ished on  the  field  or  surrendered  is  not  accurately 
known.  They  saved  none  of  their  artillery,  and  little 
of  their  baggage.  Except  one  hundred  continental 
soldiers  whom  Gist  conducted  across  the  swamps, 
through  which  the  cavalry  could  not  foUow,  every 
corps  was  dispersed.  The  canes  and  underwood  that 
hid  them  from  their  pxnsuers  separated  them  from 
one  another. 

Kalb  lingered  for  three  days ;  but  before  he  closed 
his  eyes  he  bore  an  affectionate  testimony  to  the  ex- 
emplary conduct  of  the  division  which  he  had  com- 
manded, and  of  which  two-fifths  had  fallen  in  battle. 
Opulent  and  happy  in  his  wife  and  children,  he  gave 
to  the  United  States  his  life  and  his  example.  Con- 
gress voted  him  a  monument.  The  British  parlia- 
ment voted  thanks  to  Cornwallia. 
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CHAP.  Gates  and  Caswell,  who  took  to  flight  with  the 
— ., — '  militia,  gave  up  all  for  lost ;  and,  leaving  the  army 
1780.  without  orders,  rode  in  all  haste  to  Clermont,  which 
they  reached  ahead  of  aU  the  fugitives,  and  then 
pressed  on  and  still  on,  until,  late  in  the  night,  the 
two  generals  escorted  each  other  into  Charlotte.  The 
next  morning  Gates,  who  was  a  petty  intriguer,  not 
a  soldier,  left  Caswell  to  rally  such  troops  as  might 
come  in ;  and  himself  sped  to  Hillsborough,  'where 
the  North  Carohna  legislature  was  soon  to  meet, 
riding  altogether  more  than  two  hundred  miles  in 
three  days  and  a  half,  and  running  away  from  his 
army  so  fast  and  so  far  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
its  condition.  Caswell,  after  spending  one  day  at 
Charlotte,  disobeyed  the  order,  and  followed  the 
example  of  his  cliief. 

19-  On  the  nineteenth,  American  of&cers,  coming  into 

Charlotte,  placed  their  hopes  of  a  happier  turn  of 
events  on  Sumpter,  who  commanded  the  largest 
American  force  that  now  remained  in  the  Carolinas. 

15,  That  detachment  had  on  the  fifteenth  captured 
more  than  forty  British  wagons  laden  with  stores, 

18.  and  secured  more  than  a  hnndred  prisoners.  On 
hearing  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  army  of  Gates, 
Sumpter    retreated    slowly  and   carelessly   up    the 

ar.  "Wateree.  On  the  seventeenth,  he  remained  through 
the  whole  night  at  Rocky  Mount,  though  he  knew 
that  the  British  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  in  possession  of  boats  and  the  ford.     On 

IB.  the  eighteenth,  he  advanced  only  eight  miles ;  and 
on  the  north  bank  of  Fishing  creek,  at  bright  mid- 
day, his  troops  stacked  their  arms;  some  took  re- 
pose :  some  went  to  the  river  to  bathe :  some  strolled 
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in  search  of  supplies ;  and  Sumpter  himself  fell  fast  chap. 
asleep  in  the  shade  of  a  wagon.     In  this  state,  a  party  . — ^ 
under  Tarleton  cut  them  off  from  their  arms  and  put  ij  8  o. 
them  to  rout,  taking  two  or  three  hundred  of  them 
captive,    and  recovering  the  British  prisoners   and 
wagons.     On  the  twentieth,  Sumpter  rode  into  Char-     ^■ 
lotte  alone,  without  hat  or  saddle. 
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CHAPTER  ZVI. 

CORNWALLIS  AND  THE  MEN  OE  THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST, 
1780. 

From  the  moment  o£  his  victory  near  Camden, 
Cornwallis  became  the  principal  figure  in  the  British 
•  service  in  America,  —  the  pride  and  delight  of  Ger- 
main, the  desired  commander-in-chief,  the  one  man 
on  whom  rested  the  hopes  of  the  ministry  for  the 
successful  termination  of  the  war.  His  friends  dis- 
paraged the  ability  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  accused 
him  of  hating  his  younger  and  more  enterprising 
compeer,  and  censured  him  for  leaving  at  the  south 
forces  disproportioned  to  the  service  for  which  they 
were  required. 

We  are  come  to  the  series  of  events  which  closed 
the  American  contest  and  restored  peace  to  the  world. 
In  Europe  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia,  of  Austria,  of 
Russia,  were  offering  their  mediation ;  the  united 
Netherlands  were  strugghng  to  preserve  their  neu- 
trahty;  France  was  straining  every  nerve  to  cope 
with  her  rival  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe; 
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Spain  was  exhausting  her  resources  for  the  conquest  chap. 
of  Gibraltar ;  but  the  incidents  which  overthrew  the  — ^ 
ministry  of  North,  and  reconciled  Great  Britain  to  I'^a 
America,  had  their  springs  in  South  Carolina. 

CornwaUis,  elated  with  success  and  hope,  prepared 
for  the  northward  march  which  was  to  conduct  him 
from  victory  to  victory,  till  he  should  restore  all 
America  south  of  Delaware  to  its  allegiance.  He 
was  made  to  heheve  that  North  Carolina  would  rise 
to  welcome  him,  and,  in  the  train  of  his  flatterers, 
he  carried  Martin,  its  former  governor,  who  was  to 
re-enter  on  his  office.  He  requested  Clinton  to 
detach  three  thousand  men  to  establish  a  post  on 
the  Chesapeake  bay;  and  CHnton  knew  too  well 
the  wishes  of  the  British  government  to  venture  to 
refuse. 

In  carrying  out  his  plan,  the  first  measure  of  Corn- 
waUis was  a  reign  of  terror.  Professmg  to  regard 
South  Carohna  as  restored  to  the  dominion  of  George 
the  Third,  he  accepted  the  suggestions  of  Martin  and 
Tarleton,  and  the  like,  that  severity  was  the  true 
mode  to  hold  the  recovered  province.  He  therefore 
addressed  the  most  stringent  orders  to  the  command- 
.ants  at  Ninety-Six  and  other  posts,  to  imprison  all 
who  would  not  take  up  arms  for  the  king,  and  to 
seize  or  destroy  their  whole  property.  He  most 
positively  enjoined  that  every  militia-man  who  had 
borne  arms  with  the  British  and  had  afterwards 
pined  the  Americans  should  be  hanged  immediately. 
He  set  up  the  gallows  at  Camden  for  the  indiscrim- 
inate execution  of  those  among  his  prisoners  who  had 
formerly  given  their  parole,  even  when  it  had  been 
kept  tiU  it  was  cancelled  by  the   proclamation   of 
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CHAP.  Clinton.    To  bring  these  men  to  the  gibbet  was  an 

_-^  act  of  miUtary  murder. 

17  8  0.  The  destruction  of  property  and  life  assumed  still 
more  hideous  forma,  when  tlie  peremptory  orders  and 
example  of  ComwaOis  were  followed  by  subordinates 
in  remote  districts  away  from  supervision.  Cruel 
measures  seek  and  are  sure  to  find  cruel  executive 
agents ;  officers  whose  delight  was  in  blood  patrolled 
the  country,  burned  houses,  ravaged  estates,  and  put 
to  death  whom  they  would.  The  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  opulent  were  left  with  no  fit  clothing,  no 
shelter  but  a  hovel  too  mean  to  attract  the  destroyer. 
Of  a  sudden,  the  woodman  in  Ms  cabin  would  find  his 
house  surrounded,  and  he  himself  or  his  guest  might 
be  shot,  because  he  was  not  in  arms  for  the  king. 
There  was  no  question  of  proofs  and  no  trial.  For 
two  years  cold-blooded  assassinations,  often  in  the 
house  of  the  victim  and  in  the  presence  of  his  wife 
and  httle  children,  were  perpetrated  by  men  holding 
the  lung's  commission,  and  they  obtained  not  indem- 
nity merely,  but  rewards  for  their  zeal.  The  enemy 
were  determined  to  break  every  man's  spirit,  or  to 
ruin  him.  No  engagement  by  proclamation  or  by 
capitulation  was  respected. 

The  ruthless  administration  of  Comwallis  met  the 
hearty  and  repeated  applause  of  Lord  George  Ger 
main,  who  declared  himself  convinced  that  "  to  pun- 
ish rebeUion  would  have  the  best  consequences."  As 
to  the  rebels,  his  orders  to  Chnton  and  Comwallis 
were :  ^  "  No  good  faith  or  justice  is  to  be  expected 
from  them,  and  we  ought  in  all  our  transactions  with 
them  to  act  upon  that  supposition."     In  this  manner 

'  Germain  to  Clintoa,  9  JJot.,  1780. 
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the  minister  released  liis  generals  from  their  pledges  chap. 
to  those  on  whom  they  made  war.  -^-v— 

In  "violation  of  agreements,  the  continental  soldiers  i'^^o. 
who  capitulated  at  Charleston,  nineteen  hundred  in 
number,  were  transferred  from  buildings  in  the  town 
to  prison-ships,  where  they  were  joined  by  several 
hundred  prisoners  from  Camden.  In  thirteen  months 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  perished  by  mahgnant 
fevers;  others  were  impressed  into  tlie  British  ser- 
vice as  mariners ;  several  hundred  young  men  were 
taken  by  violence  on  board  transports,  and  forced  to 
serve  in  a  British  regiment  in  Jamaica,  leaving  wives 
and  young  children  to  want.  Of  more  than  three 
thousand  confined  in  prison-sMpsi  all  but  about  seven 
hundred  were  made  away  with. 

On  the  capitulation  of  Charleston,  eminent  patriots 
remained  prisoners  on  parole.  Foremost  among  these 
stood  the  aged  Christopher  Gadsden,  whose  unselfish 
love  of  country  was  a  constant  encouragement  to  his 
countrymen  never  to  yield.  Before  his  majesty  of 
character,  the  timid  good  were  abashed  and  their 
oppressors  were  rebuked.  His  persuasive  example 
of  republican  virtue  could  not  be  endured ;  and, 
therefore,  eleven  days  after  the  American  defeat,  he 
and  the  equally  inflexible  Arthur  Entledge  and  many 
others  were  early  in  the  morning  taken  from  their 
houses  by  armed  parties,  and  transported  to  St. 
Augustine  in  violation  of  their  stipulated  rights. 
Gadsden  and  others  refused  to  give  a  new  parole, 
and  were  immured  in  the  castle  of  St.  Mark. 

The  system  of  slaveholding  kept  away  from  defen- 
sive service  not  only  more  than  half  the  population, 
whom  the  planters  would  not  suffer  to  be  anaed,  but 
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CHAP,  the  numerous  bodies  who  must  watch  the  black  men, 
■ — . —  if  they  were  to  be  kept  in  bondage  while  war  was 
17  80.  raging.  Moreover,  the  moral  force  of  their  owners 
was  apt  to  become  enervated.  Men  deriving  their 
livelihood  from  the  labor  of  slaves  ceased  to  respect 
labor,  and  shunned  it  as  a  disgrace.  Some  had  not 
the  courage  to  face  the  idea  of  poverty  for  them- 
selveSj  still  less  for  their  wives  and  children.  Many 
fainted  at  the  hard  option  between  submission  and 
ruin.  Charles  Pinckney,  lately  president  of  tlio 
South  Carolina  senate,  classing  himseh  among  those 
who  from  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  times  had 
been  misled,  desired  to  show  every  mark  of  alle- 
giance, Rawlins  Lowndes,  who  'but  a  few  months 
before  had  been  president  of  the  state  of  South  Car- 
olina, excused  himself  for  having  reluctantly  given 
way  to  necessity,  and  accepted  any  test  that  might 
be  required  to  prove  that,  with  the  unrestrained  dic- 
tates of  his  own  mind,  he  now  attached  himself  to  the 
royal  government.  Henry  Middleton,  president  of 
the  first  American  congress,  though  still  "  partial  to 
a  cause  for  which  he  had  been  so  long  engaged," 
promised  to  do  nothing  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, and  to  demean  himself  as  a  faithful 
subject. 

But  the  people  of  South  Carolina  were  never  con- 
quered. Prom  the  moment  of  the  fall  of  Charleston, 
Colonel  James  Wilhams,  of  the  district  of  Ninety-Sis, 
did  not  rest  in  gathering  the  armed  friends  of  the 
imion.  Prom  the  region  above  Camden,  Snmpter 
and  his  band  hovered  over  ah  British  movements. 
"  Snmpter  certainly  has  been  our  'greatest  plague  in 
this  country,"  writes  CornwalHs. 
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In  -the  swamps  between  the  Pedee  and  the  Santee,  < 
Marion  and  his  men  kept  watch.     Of  a  dehcate  organ-  . 
ization,  sensitive  to  truth  and  honor  and  right,  hu-  ^ 
mane,  averse  to  bloodshed,  never  wreaking  vengeance 
nor  suffering  those  around  him  to  do  so,  scrupulously 
respecting  private  property,  he  had  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  aU  people  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Tarleton'a  legion  had  laid  it  waste  to  inspire  terror ; 
and,  in  unrestrained  freedom  of  motion,  partisans 
gathered  round  Marion  to  redeem  their  laud. 

A  body  of  three  hundred  royalist  militia  and  two 
hundred  regular  troops  had  established  a  post  at  Mus- 
grove's  Mills  on  the  Enoree  river.  On  the  eighteenth 
of  August  they  were  attacked  by  inferior  numbers 
under  Williams  of  Ninety-Six,  and  routed  with  sixty 
killed  and  more  than  that  number  wounded.  Wil- 
liams lost  but  eleven.^ 

At  dawn  of  the  twentieth,  a  party,  convoying  a 
himdred  and  fifty  prisoners  of  the  Maryland  line, 
were  crosshig  the  great  Savannah  near  Nelson's 
ferry  on  the  Sautee,  on  the  route  from  Camden  to 
Charleston,  when  Marion  and  his  men  sprang  upon 
the  guard,  Hberated  the  prisoners,  and  captured 
twenty-six  of  the  escort. 

"  Colonel  Marion,"  wrote  Comwallis,  "  so  wrought 
on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  there  was  scarcely 
an  inhabitant  .between  the  Pedee  and  the  Santee  that 
was  not  in  arms  against  us.  Some  parties  even 
crossed  the  Santee  and  carried  terror  to  the  gates 
of  Charleston."  Balfour,  the  commandant  of  Charles- 
ton, wrote  home  :  "  In,  vain  we  expected  loyalty  and 
attachment  from  the  inhabitants ;  they  are  the  same 

^  Facniug's  Narrative,  12. 
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CHAP,  stuff  as  compose  all  Americans."^  The  Brilish  his- 
w.^ — '  torian  of  the  war,  who  was  then  in  South  Carolina, 
1  ■?  8  0.  relates  that  "  almost  the  whole  country  seemed  upon 

the  eve  of  a  revolt." 
Sept.  In  the  second  week  of  September,  when  the  heats 
of  summer  had  abated,  the  earKer  cereal  grains  had 
been  harvested  and  the  maize  was  nearly  ripe,  Corn- 
wallis  began  his  projected  march.  He  relied  on  the 
loyalists  of  North  Carolina  to  recruit  his  army.  On 
his  left,  Major  Patrick  Ferguson,  the  ablest  British 
partisan,  was  sent  with  two  hundred  of  the  best 
troops  to  the  uplands  of  Soqth  Carolina,  where  he 
enlisted  young  men  of  that  country,  loyalists  who 
had  fled  to  the  mountains  for  security,  and  fugitives 
of  the  worst  character  who  sought  his  standard  for 
safety  and  the  chances  of  plundering  with  impunity. 
The  Cherokees  had  been  encouraged  during  the 
summer  to  join  insurgent  loyalists  in  ravaging  the 
American  settlements  west  of  the  mountains  as  far 
as  Chiswell's  lead  mines.  Against  this  danger,  Jeffer- 
son organized,  in  the  south-western  counties  of  the 
state  of  which  he  was  the  governor,  a  regiment  of 
four  hundred  backwoodsmen  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  William  Campbell,  brother-in-law  of  Patrick 
Henry  J  and  in  an  interview  with  William,  Preston, 
the  lieutenant  of  Washington  county,  as  the  south- 
west of  Virginia  was  then  called,  he  dwelt  on  the 
resources  of  the  country,  the  spirit  of  congress,  and 
the  character  of  the  people ;  and  for  himself  and  for 
his  state  would  admit  no  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  all 
disasters,  a  continued  vigorous  resistance  would  bring 
the  war  to  a  happy  issue. 
'  BaHour  to  Strachev,  30  Aug.,  1780,  in  Straohej  Papers,  79,  80. 
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At  "WaxliaWj  Comwallis  halted  for  a  few  days,  and,  cha,p. 
that  he  might  eradicate  the  spirit  of  patriotism  from  ■ — ^ 
South  Carolina  before  he  passed  beyond  its  borders,  ij^^o, 
he,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  September,  sequestered     i^- 
by  proclamation  all  estates  belonging  to  the  friends 
of  America,  and  appointed  a  commissioner  for  the 
seizure  of  such  estates,  both  real  and  personal.     The 
concealment,  removal,  or  injury  of  property  doomed 
to  confiscation,  was  punishable  as  an  abetting  of  re- 
bellion.    The  sequestration  extended  to  debts  due  to 
the  person  whose  possessions  were  confiscated ;  and, 
to  prevent  collusive  practices,  a  great  reward  was 
offered  to  those  who  should  make  discovery  of  the 
concealment  of  negroes,  horses,  cattle,  plate,  house- 
hold furniture,  books,  bonds,  deeds,  and  other  prop- 
erty.    To  patriots  no  alternative  was  left  but  to  fight 
against  their  country  and  their  consciences,  or   to 
encounter  exile  and  poverty. 

The  custom  of  military  executions  of  Carolinians 
taken  in  arms  was  vigorously  maintained,  and  the 
cliiefs  of  the  Cherokees  were  at  that  very  time 
on  their  way  to  Augusta  to  receive  the  presents 
which  were  to  stimulate  their  activity.  Aware  of 
their  coming,  Clark,  a  fugitive  from  Georgia,  forced 
his  way  back  with  one  hundred  riflemen ;  having 
joined  to  them  a  body  of  woodsmen,  he  defeated  the 
British  garrison  under  Colonel  Brown  at  Augusta, 
and  captured  the  costly  presents  designed  for  the 
Cherokees.  The  moment  was  critical ;  for  Cornwallis, 
in  his  eagerness  to  draw  strength  to  his  own  army, 
had  not  left  a  post  or  a  soldier  between  Augusta  and 
Savannah,  and  the  alienated  people  had  returned 
most  reluctantly  to  a  state  of  obedience.     With  a 
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CHAP,  corps  of  one  hundred  provincials  and  one  hundred 
. — , — '  Cherokees,  Brown  maintained  a  position  on  Garden 
17  80.  jjiu  for  nearly  a  week,  when  he  was  rescued  by 
Cruger  from  Ninety-Six.  At  his  approach,  the 
Americans  retired.  On  the  pursuit  some  of  them 
were  scalped  and  some  taken  prisoners.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, Captain  Ashby  and  twelve  others  were  hanged 
under  the  eyes  of  Brown ;  thirteen  who  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  Cherokees  were  killed  by  tortures,  or  by 
the  tomahawk,  or  were  thrown  into  fires.  Thirty  in 
all  were  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of  Brown. 

Cruger  desired  to  waylay  and  capture  the  retreat- 
ing party,  and  Ferguson  eagerly  accepted  his  invitar 
tion  to  join  in  the  enterprise.  Cruger  moved  with 
circumspection,  taking  care  not  to  be  led  too  far  from 
the  fortress  of  Ninety-Sis ;  Ferguson  was  more  ad- 
venturous, having  always  the  army  of  Cornwallis  on 
his  right.  On  the  waters  of  Broad  river  his  party 
encountered  Macdowell  with  one  hundred  and  sixty 
militia  from  Burk  and  Rutherford  counties  in  North 
Carolina,  pursued  them,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
and  left  them  no  chance  of  safety  but  in  fleeing 
beyond  the  Alleghanies. 

During  these  events,  Cornwallis  encountered  no 
serious  impediment  till  he  approached  Charlotte. 
There  his  van  was  driven  back  by  the  fire  of  a  small 
body  of  mounted  men,  commanded  by  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Richardson  Davie  of  North  Carolina.  The  gen- 
eral rode  up  in  person,  and  the  American  party  was 
dislodged  by  Webster's  brigade ;  but  not  till  the  little 
band  of  mounted  Americans,  scarcely  forty  in  num- 
ber, had  for  several  minutes  kept  the  British  army 
at  bay. 
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From  Charlotte  Comwallis  pursued  his  course  chap. 
towards  Salisbury.  Meantime,  the  fugitives  under  — .. — • 
Macdowell  recounted  the  sorrows  of  their  families  to  ^J  ^'^■ 
the  emigrant  freemen  on  the  Watauga,  among  whom 
slavery  was  scarcely  known.  The  backwoodsmen, 
though  remote  from  the  world,  love  their  fellow-men. 
In  the  pure  air  and  life  of  the  mountain  and  the 
forest,  they  join  serenity  with  courage.  They  felt 
for  those  who  had  fled  to  them ;  with  one  heart  they 
resolved  to  restore  the  suppliants  to  their  homes,  and 
for  that  purpose  formed  tliemselves  into  regiments 
under  Isaac  Shelby  and  John  Sevier.  Shelby  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  "William  Campbell  on  the 
forks  of  Holston ;  and  the  field-officers  of  south-west- 
em  Virginia  unanimously  resolved  that  he,  with  four 
hundred  men,  should  join  in  the  expedition.  An 
express  was  sent  to  Colonel  Cleaveland  of  North 
Carolina;  and  aU  were  to  meet  at  Burk  county 
court-house,  on  the  wa.ters  of  the  Catawba.  The 
three  regiments  from  the  west  of  the  AUeghanies 
under  Campbell,  Shelby,  and  Sevier,  and  the  North 
Carohna  fugitives  under  Macdowell,  assembled  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  September  at  "Watauga.  On  the  next  as. 
day  —  each  man  mounted  on  his  own  horse,  armed  aa. 
with  his  own  rifle,  and  carrying  his  own  store  of  pro- 
visions—  they  began  the  ride  over  the  mountains, 
where  the  passes  through  the  AUeghanies  are  the 
highest.  Not  even  a  bridle-path  led  through  the 
forest,  nor  was  there  a  house  for  forty  miles  "between 
the  "Watauga  and  the  Catawba.  The  men  left  their 
famihes  in  secluded  valleys,  distant  one  from  the 
other,  exposed  not  only  to  parties  of  royalists,  but 
of  Indians.      In  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth,  they      ^o. 
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CHAP,  formed  a  junction  with  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Ben- 
■ — , — ■  jamin  Cleaveland,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and 
I'!  8  0.  fifty  men  from  the  North  Carolina  counties  of  Wilkes 

1-  and  Surrey.  The  next  day  Macdowell  was  despatched 
to  request  Gates  to  send  them  a  general  officer;  "  till 
he  should  arrive,  Campbell  was  chosen  to  act  as  com- 
mandant." 

Ferguson,  who  had  pursued  the  party  of  Macdowell 
to  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  had  spread  the 
terror  of  invasion  beyond  them,  moved  eastwardly 
towards  ComwaUis  by  a  road  from  Buffalo  ford  to 
King's  Mountain,  which  offered  ground  for  a  strong 
encampment.  Of  the  parties  against  him  he  thus 
wrote  to  ComwaUis:  "They  are  become  an  object  of 
consequence.  I  should  hope  for  success  against  them 
myseh ;  but,  numbers  compared,  that  must  be  doubt- 
ful. Three  or  four  hundred  good  soldiers,  part  dra- 
goons, would  finisli  the  business.  Something  must  be 
done  soon.     This  is  their  last  push  in  this  quarter." 

On  receiving  this  letter,  ComwaUis  ordered  Tarle- 
ton  to  march  with  the  light  infantry,  the  British  legion, 
and  a  three-pounder  to  his  assistance. 

At  that  time  Colonel  James  Williams  was  about 
seventy  miles  from  Salisbury,  in  the  forks  of  the  Ca- 
tawba, with  nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen, 
in  pursuit  of  Ferguson.  Wise  and  vigilant,  he  kept 
out  scouts  on  every  side,  scorning  surprise ;  and  on 

2-  the  second  of  October  one  of  them  brought  him  news 
that  "rejoiced  his  heart,"  that  one-half  of  the  whole 
population  beyond  the  mountains  were  drawing  near. 

Following  a  path  between  King's  Mountain  and 
the  main  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  "  the  western 
army,"  so  they  called  themselves,  under  Ca.mpbell, 
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already  more  than  thirteen  hundred  strong,  marched  chap. 
to  the  Cowpens  on  Broad  river,  where,  on  the  even-  >.-., — . 
ing  of  the  sixth,  they  were  jomed  by  "Williams  with  ^l^.*^- 
four  hundred   men.      From  Williams  they  learned      «■ 
nearly  where  Ferguson's  party  was  encamped ;  and 
a  council  of  the  principal  officers  decided  to  go  that 
very  night  to  strike  them  by  surprise.    For  this  end 
they  picked  out  nine  hundred  of  their  best  horsemen; 
at  eight  o'clock  on  that  same  evening  they  began 
their  march.     Eiding  aU  night,  with  the  moon  two 
days  past  its  first  quarter,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
seventh  they  were  at  the  foot  of  King's  Mountain.  '• 

The  little  brook  that  ripples  through  the  narrow 
valley  flows  in  an  easterly  direction.  The  mountain, 
which  rises  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  line  of 
North  Carolina,  is  the  termination  of  a  ridge  that 
branches  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east  from 
a  spur  of  the  AUeghanies.  The  British,  in  number 
eleven  hundred  and  twenty-five,  of  whom  one^  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  were  regulars,  were  posted  on 
its  summit,  "  confident  that  they  could  not  be  forced 
from  so  advantageous  a  post,"  to  which  the  approach 
was  precipitously  steep,  the  slaty  rock  cropping  out 
in  craggy  cliffs  and  forming  natural  breastworks  along 
ite  sides  and  on  its  heights. 

The  Americans  dismounted,  and,  though  inferior  in 
numbers,  formed  themselves  into  four  colmnns.  A 
part  of  Cleaveland's  regiment  headed  by  Major  Win- 
ston, and  Colonel  Sevier's  regiment,  formed  a  large 
column  on  the  right  wing.  The  other  part  of  Cleave- 
land's regiment,  headed  by  Cleaveland  himself,  and 
the  regiment  of  Williams,  composed  the  left  wing. 
The  post  of  extreme  danger  was  assigned  to   tho 
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CHAP,  column  formecl  bj  Campbell's  regiment  on  tlie  right 
. — , — •  centre,  and  Shelby's  regiment  on  the  left  centre ;  so 
17  80.  that  Sevier's  right  nearly  adjoined  Shelby's  left.  The 
right  and  left  wings  were  to  pass  the  position  of  Fer- 
guson, and  from  opposite  sides  climb  the  ridge  in  his 
rear,  while  the  two  central  columns  were  to  attack 
m  front.  In  this  order  "  the  western  army "  ad- 
vanced to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  enemy 
before  thej"^  were  discovered. 

The  two  centre  columns,  headed  by  Campbell  and 
Shelby,  chmbing  the  mountain,  began  the  attack. 
Shelby,  a  man  of  the  hardiest  make,  stiff  as  iron, 
among  the  dauntless  singled  out  for  dauntlessness, 
went  right  onward  and  upward  like  a  man  who  had 
but  one  thing  to  do,  and  but  one  thought,  —  to  do  it. 
The  British  regulars  with  fixed  bayonets  charged 
Campbell ;  and  his  riflemen,  who  had  no  bayonets, 
were  obliged  to  give  way  for  a  short  distance ;  but 
"  they  were  soon  rallied  hy  their  gallant  commander 
and  some  of  his  active  officers,"'  and  ''returned  to 
the  attack  with  additional  ardor." 

The  two  centre  columns,  with  no  aid  but  from  a 
part  of  Sevier's  regiment,  kept  up  a  furious  and 
bloody  battle^  with  the  British  for  ten  minutes,^  when 
the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  Americans,  advancing 
upon  their  flank  and  rear,  "  the  fire  became  general 


'   Colonel  Isaac  Shelby  to  Colo-  '  "  About  five  minutes,"  Pro- 

nel  Arthur  Campbell,  12    Oct.,  tocol  of  the  officers  ;  "  about  ten 

1780.  minutes."  Colonel  W.  Campbell 

'  Colonel  Isaac  Shelby,  in  the  to  Colonel  Arthur  Campbell,  20 

National  Intelligencer  of  6  May,  Oct.,  1780;   "about  fifteen   min- 

182a.     This  later  account,  written  utea,"  Colonel    laaac   Shelby  to 

in  old  age,  and  from  memory,  is  Colouel  Arthur  Campbell,  12  Oct., 

not  eqn^  in  authority  to  the  state-  17iiU. 
meat  aud  letters  of  Oct.,  ITSO. 
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all  around."     For  fifty-five  minutes  longer  tlie  fire  c 
on  both  sides  was  heavy  and  almost  incessant.     The  - 
regulars  with  bayonets  could  only  make  a  momentary  i 
impression.     At  last,  the  right  wing  gained  the  sum- 
mit of  the  eminence,  and  the  position  of  the  British 
was  no  longer  tenable.     Ferguson  having  been  killed, 
tlie  enemy  attempted  to  retreat  along  the  top  of  the 
ridge ;  but,  finding  themselves  held  in  check  by  the 
brave  men  of  Williams  and  Cleaveland,  Captain  De- 
peyster,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  British,  hoisted 
a  flag.   The  firing  immediately  ceased ;  the  enemy  laid 
down  their  arms  and  surrendered  themselves  prison- 
ers at  discretion. 

The  loss  of  the  British  on  that  day  was  at  least 
eleven  himdred  and  four.  Four  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  of  them  were  either  killed,  or  too  severely  wounded 
to  leave  the  ground ;  the  number  of  prisoners  was  six 
hundred  and  forty-eight.  On  the  American  side  the 
regiment  of  Campbell  suffered  more  than  any  other 
in  the.  action ;  the  total  loss  was  twenty-eight  killed 
and  sixty  wounded.  But  among  those  who  fell  was 
Colonel  James  Williams  of  Ninety-Six,  a  man  of  aa 
exalted  character,  of  a  career  brief  but  glorious.  An 
ungenerous  enemy  revenged  themselves  for  his  vir- 
tues by  nearly  extirpating  his  family  ;  they  could  not 
take  away  his  right  to  be  remembered  by  his  country 
with  honor  and  affection  to  the  latest  time. 

Among  the  captives  there  were  house-burners  and 
assassins.  Private  soldiers  —  who  had  witnessed  the 
sorrows  of  women  and  children,  robbed  and  wronged, 
shelterless,  stripped  of  all  clothes  but  what  they  wore, 
nestling  about  fires  kindled  on  the  ground,  and  mourn- 
ing for  their  fathers  and  husbands  —  executed  nine  or 
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CHAP,  ten  in  retaliation  for  tlie  frequent  and  barbarous  use 
*— ^  of  the  gallows  at  Camden,  Ninety-Six,  and  Augusta. 
1^80.  _A,t  once    Campbell  intervened,  and    in    general  or- 
ders, by  threatening  the  delinquents  with  certain  and 
effectual    punishment,    secured    protection    to    the 
prisoners/ 

Just  below  the  forks  of  the  Catawba  the  tidings  of 
the  defeat  reached  Tarleton ;  his  party  in  all  haste 
rejoined  CornwalHs.  The  victory  at  King's  Moun- 
tain, which  in  the  spirit  of  the  American  soldiers  was 
like  the  rising  at  Concord,  in  its  effects  like  the  suc- 
cesses at  Bennington,  changed  the  aspect  of  the  war. 
The  loyalists  of  North  Carolina  no  longer  dared  rise. 
It  fired  the  patriots  of  the  two  Carolinas  with  fresh 
zeal.  It  encouraged  the  fragments  of  the  defeated  and 
scattered  American  army  to  seek  each  other  and  organ- 
ize themselves  anew.  It  quickened  the  North  Car- 
olina legislature  to  earnest  efforts.  It  encouraged 
Virginia  to  devote  her  resources  to  the  country  south 
of  her  border.  The  appearance  on  the  frontiers  of  a 
numerous  enemy  from  settlements  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, whose  very  names  had  been  unknown  to  the 
British,  took  Cornwallis  by  surprise,  and  their  success 
was  fatal  to  his  intended  expedition.  He  had  hoped 
to  step  with  ease  from  one  Carolina  to  the  other,  and 
from  these  to  the  conquest  of  Virginia ;  and  he  had 
now  no  choice  but  to  retreat. 
^*-  On  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth,  his  troops  began 
their  march  back  from  Charlotte  to  the  Catawba 
ford.  The  men  of  Mecklenburg  and  Kowan  counties 
had  disputed  his  advance ;  they  now  harassed  his' 
foraging  parties,  intercepted  his  despatches,  and  cut 
1  Campbell's  General  Orders,  11  Oct.,  1780. 
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off    his   communications.      Soldiers    of   tlie   militia  crap. 
hung  on  his  rear.      Twenty  wagons  were  captured,  ■ — ^ 
laden  witli '  stores  and  the  knapsacks  of   the   light  ^  ^  ^^o. 
infantry  legion.     Single  men  would  ride  within  gun- 
shot of  the  retreating  army,  discharge  their  rifles, 
and  escape. 

The  Catawba  ford  was  crossed  with  difficulty  on 
account  of  a  great  fall  of  rain.  For  two  days  the 
royal  forces  remained  in  the  Catawba  settlement, 
Comwallis  suffering  from  fever,  the  army  from  want 
of  forage  and  provisions.  The  command  on  the  re- 
treat fell  to  Eawdbn.  The  soldiers  had  no  tents. 
Tor  several  days  it  rained  incessantly.  Waters  and 
deep  mud  choked  the  roads.  At  night  the  army  hi- 
youacked  in  the  woods  in  unwholesome  air.  Some- 
times it  was  without  meat ;  at  others  without  bread. 
For  five  days  it  lived  upon  Indian-corn  gathered  from 
the  fields,  five  ears  being  the  day's  allowance  for  two 
soldiers.  But  for  the  personal  exertions  of  the  mili- 
tia, most  of  whom  were  mounted,  the  army  would 
not  have  been  supported  in  the  field ;  and  yet,  in 
return  for  their  exertions,  they  were  treated  with 
derision  and  even  beaten  by  insolent  British  officers. 
After  a  march  of  fifteen  days,  the  army  encamped  at 
"Winnsborough,  an  intermediate  station  between  Cam- 
den and  Ninety-Sis. 

All  the  while  Marion  had  been  on  the  alert.     Twc 
hundred  tories  had  been  sent  in  September  to  sur-    Sept. 
prise  him ;  and  with  but  fifty-three  men  he  first  sur- 
prised a  part  of  his  pursuers,  and  then  drove  the  main 
body  to  flight. 

At  Black  Mingo,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  he  made  a     as, 
successful  attack  on  a  guard  of  sixty  militia,  arid  took 
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CHAP,  prisoners  those  who  were  under  its  escort.  The  Brit- 
>_-^_^  ish  were  burning  houses  on  Little  Pedee,  and  he  per- 
17  80,  mitted  his  men  of  that  district  to  return  to  protect 
their  wives  and  families;  but  he  would  not  suffer 
retaliation,  and  wrote  with  truth :  "  There  is  not  one 
house  burned  by  my  orders  or  by  any  of  my  people. 
It  is  what  I  detest,  to  distress  poor  women  and  chil- 
dren." 

"  I  most  sincerely  hope  you  will  get  at  Mr.  Marion," 
Nov.  -wrote  Comwallis  on  the  fifth  of  November,  as  he  de- 
spatched Tarleton  in  pursuit  of  him.  This  officer  and 
his  corps  set  fire  to  all  the  houses,  and  destroyed  all 
the  corn  from  Camden  down  to  Nelson's  lerry ;  heat 
the  widow  of  a  general  officer  because  she  could  not 
tell  where  Marion  was  encamped,  burned  down  her 
dwelling,  laid  waste  everything  about  it,  and  did  not 
leave  her  a  change  of  raiment.  The  line  of  his  march 
could  be  traced  by  groups  of  houseless  women  and 
children,  once  of  ample  fortune,  sitting  round  fires  in 
the  open  air. 

As  for  Marion,  after  having  kept  his  movements 
secret,  and  varied  his  encampment  every  night,  his 
numbers  increased ;  then,  selecting  a  strong  post 
*'  within  the  dark  morass,"  he  defied  an  attack.  But 
iust  at  that  moment  Tarleton  was  recalled  in  haste  to 
repel  new  dangers  impending  from  another  quarter. 

Sumpter  had  rallied  the  patriots  in  the  country 
above  Camden,  and  in  frequent  skirmishes  kept  the 
field.  Mounting  his  partisans,  he  intercepted  British 
supphes'  of  all  sorts,  and  sent  parties  within  fourteen 
miles  of  Winnsborough.  Having  ascertained  the 
number  and  position  of  his  troops,  Comwallis  de- 
spatched a  party  under  Major  Wemyss  against  him. 
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After  a  march  of  twenty-four  miles  with  moimted  ( 
infantry,  Wemyss  reached  Fishdam  on  Broad  river,  - 
the  camp  of  General  Sumpter,  and  at  the  head  of  his  ^ 
corps  charged  the  picket.     The  attack  was  repelled ; 
he  himself  was  wounded  and  talien  prisoner.     A  mem- 
orandum was  found  upon  him  of  houses  burned  by 
his  command.     He  had  hanged  Adam  Cusack,  a  Car- 
olinian, who  had  neither  given  his  parole  nor  accepted 
protection  nor  served  in  the  patriot  army  ;  yet  his  cap- 
tors would  not  harm  a  man  who  was  their  prisoner. 

The  position  of  the  British  in  the  upper  country 
became  precarious.  Sumpter  passed  the  Broad  river, 
formed  a  junction  with  Clark  and  Brennan,  and  threat- 
ened Ninety-Six.  Tarleton  was  therefore  suddenly 
recalled  from  the  pursuit  of  Marion,  and  ordered  to 
take  the  nearest  path  against  Sumpter.  One  regi- 
ment was  sent  forward  to  join  him  on  his  march; 
another  followed  for  his  support.  Apprised  of  Tarle- 
ton's  approach,  Sumpter  posted  himself  strongly  on 
the  plantation  of  Blackstock.  At  five  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  twentieth  of  November,  Tarleton  drew 
near  in  advance  of  his  light  infantry ;  and  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  mounted  men  he  made  a  precipi- 
tate attack  on  Sumpter's  superior  force.  The  hill-side 
in  front  of  the  Americans  was  steep  ;  their  rear  was 
protected  by  the  rapid  river  Tyger;  their  left  was 
covered  by  a  large  barn  of  logs,  between  which  the 
riflemen  could  fire  with  security.  The  sixty-tlurd 
British  regiment  having  lost  its  commanding  officer, 
two  lieutenants,  and  one-third  of  its  privates,  Tarle- 
ton retreated,  leaving  his  wounded  to  the  mercy  of 
the  victor.  The  loss  of  Sumpter  was  very  small ; 
but  being  himself  disabled  by  a  severe  wound,  he 
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CHAP,  crossed  tlie  Tyger,  taking  Ms  "wounded  men  ■with 

>— „-!■  him. 

17  8  0.  By  the  lavish  distribution  of  presents,  the  Indian 
agents  obtained  promises  from  the  chiefs  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  Cherokees,  and  a  numerous  body  of 
Creeks  to  lay  waste  the  settlements  on  the  Watauga, 
Holstein,  Kentucky,  and  Nolachuekie,  and  even  to 
extend  their  ravages  to  the  Cumberland  and  Green 
rivers;  so  that  the  attention  of  the  mountaineers 
might  be  diverted  to  their  own  immediate  concerns. 
Moreover,  Comwallis  gave  orders  to  the  re-enforce- 
ment of  three  thousand  sent  by  Clinton  into  the 
Chesapeake  to  embark  for  Cape  i"ear  river.  So 
ended  the  first  attempt  of  Comwallis  to  penetrate 
to  Virginia.  He  was  driven  back  by  the  sponta- 
neous risings  of  the  southern  and  south-western 
people ;  and  the  unwholesome  exhalations  of  autumn 
swept  men  from  every  garrison  in  the  low  country 
faster  than  Great  Britain  could  replace  them. 
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ia  in  thein  all  older  than  bondage,  and  ever  rises  again  ^ 
from  the  enslavements  laid  on  by  the  hand  of  violence  ^  "^  ^^' 
or  custom  or  abuse  of  power ;  for  the  rights  of  man 
spring  from  eternal  law,  are  kept  alive  by  the  persist- 
ent energy  of  constant  nature,  and  by  their  own  in- 
destructibiUty  prove  their  lineage  as  the  children  of 
omnipotence. 

In  an  edict  of  the  eighth  of  August,  1779,  Louis  i^'^^- 
the  Sixteenth  announced  "his  regret  that  many  of 
his  subjects  were  still  without  personal  liberty  and 
the  prerogatives  of  property,  attached  to  the  glebe, 
and,  so  to  say,  confounded  with  it."  To  all  serfs  on 
the  estates  of  the  crown  he  therefore  gave  back 
personal  liberty,  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  their  own  labor,  with  the  rights  of  family 
and  inheritance.  It  was  his  wish  to  do  away,  as  17 so. 
■with  torture,  so  with    every  vestige  of  a  rigorous 
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■  the  laws  of  property,  wliicli  lie  held  to  be  the  ground- 
17  30.  -work  of  order  and  justice.  The  delivermg  up  of  a 
runaway  serf  was  in  all  cases  forbidden ;  for  emanci- 
pation, outside  of  his  own  domains,  he  did  no  more 
than  give  leave  to  other  proprietors  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, to  which,  from  mistaken  selfishness,  even  the 
clergy  would  not  conform.  But  the  words  of  the 
king  spoken  to  all  France  deeply  branded  the  wrong 
of  keeping  Frenchmen  in  bondage  to  Frenchmen. 
17  8  3.  jn  Oberyssel,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands,  Baron 
van  der  Capellen  tot  den  Pol,  the  friend  of  America, 
had  seen  with  the  deepest  sorrow  the  survival  of  the 
ancient  system  of  villanage ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
sistance and  sworn  hatred  of  almost  all  the  nobles, 
he,  in  1782,  brought  about  its  complete  abolition. . 

Here  the  movement  for  emancipation  during  the 
American  revolution  ceased  for  the ,  old  world.  "  He 
that  says  slavery  is  opposed  to  Christianity  is  a  liar," 
wrote  Lutlier  in  the  sixteenth  century.  "  The  laws 
of  all  nations  sanction  slavery ;  to  condemn  it  is  to 
condemn  the  Holy  Ghost,"  were  the  words  of  Bossuet 
near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth.  In  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth,  the  ownership  of  white  men  by 
white  men  still  blighted  more  than  the  half  of  Europe. 
17  80.  The  evil  shielded  itself  under  a  new  plea,  where  a 
difference  of  skin  set  a  visible  mark  on  the  victims 
of  commercial  avarice,  and  strengthened  the  ties  of 
selfishness  by  the  pride  of  race.  Yet  at  that  time 
the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  wished  treaties  of  the 
most  perfect  friendship  and  commerce  with  the 
emperor  of  Morocco.  In  England  Edmund  Burke 
seemed  to  be  singled  out  to  lead  an  impassioned  war- 
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fare  against  negro  slavery ;  and  in  1780  he  tasked  chap. 
himself  to  find  out  what  laws  could  check  the  new  — ^-J 
form  of  servitude  which  wrapt  all  quarters  of  the  i^so. 
globe  in  its  baleful  influences.  Deliberating  calmly 
on  what  could  be  done,  and  reverenced  by  one-half 
of  his  countrymen  as  an  oracle  on  questions  of  liberty, 
he  did  not  see  a  glimmering  of  hope  even  for  an  abo- 
lition of  the  trade  in  slaves,  and  only  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing regulations  for  their  safe  and  comfortable 
transportation.  He  was  certain  that  no  one  of  them 
was  ever  so  beneficial  to  the  master  as  a  freeman  who 
deals  with  him  on  equal  footing  by  convention,  that 
the  consumer  in  the  end  is  always  the  dupe  of  his 
own  tyranny  and  injustice ;  yet  he  suggested  nothing 
more  for  slave  plantations  than  some  supervision  by 
the  state,  and  some  mitigation  of  the  power  of  the 
master  to  divide  families  by  pai'tial  sales.  Burke  for 
himself  inclined  to  a  gradual  emancipation ;  yet  his 
code  for  the  negroes  was  founded  on  the  conviction 
that  slavery  was  "  an  incurable  evil."  Overborne  by 
the  opinion  of  those  aroxmd  him,  he  sought  only  to 
make  it  as  small  an  evil  as  possible,  and  to  draw  out 
of  it  some  collateral  good. 

George  the  Third  was  the  fast  friend  of  the  slave- 
trade  ;  and  Thurlow,  one  of  his  chancellors,  so  late  as 
1799  insisted  that  slavery  was  sanctioned  by  Scrip- 
ture, and  Ihat  the  bill  to  terminate  the  slave-trade 
was  "  altogether  miserable  and  contemptible."  Yet 
the  quality  of  our  kind  is  such  that  a  government 
cannot  degrade  a  race  without  marring  tlie  nobleness 
of  human  nature. 

So  long  as  the  legislation  of  the  several  English 
colonies  in   America  remained  subject  to  the  veto 
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CHAP,  of  the  king,  all  hope  of  forbidding  or  ev?n  limiting 
- — . — '  the  bringing  of  negro  slaves  into  them  was  with- 
in 8  o.  stood  by  the  mother  country.    Now  that  they  were 
free,  the  end  of  slavery  might  come  either  from  the 
central  government  or  from  the  several  states. 
17  7  4.       We  have  seen  how  the  first  congress  formed  an 
association  "  wholly  to  discontinue  the  slave-trade," 
and  also  how  the  denunciation  of  the  slave-trade  and 
of  slavery  by  Jefferson  in  his  draft  of  the  declaration 
17  7  6.  of  independence  was  rejected  by  the  congress  of  1776 
in  deference  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

A  few  days  later,  hi  the  eai'liest  debates  on  the  plan 
of  confederation,  the  antagonism  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  states,  founded  on  climate,  pursuits, 
and  labor,  broke  out  on  the  first  effort  to  unite  them 
permanently.  When  members  from  the  north  spoke 
freely  of  the  evil  of  slavery,  a  member  from  South 
Carolina  declared  that  "  if  property  in  slaves  should 
be  questioned,  there  must  be  an  end  of  confedera- 
tion." In  the  same  month,  the  vote  on  taxing  per- 
sons claimed  as  property  laid  bare  the  existence  of 
a  territorial  division  of  parties ;  the  states  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  voting  compactly  on  the  one 
side,  and  those  south  of  that  line  which  were  duly 
represented,  on  the  other. 
17  78.  The  clashing  between  the  two  sections  fastened 
the  attention  of  reflecting  observers.'      In  August, 

'  That  this  antagonism  between  zot,  when  lainister  of  foreign  af- 

the  north  and  south  went  back  to  fairsin  France,  with  that  largeness 

the  old  congress  and  showed  itself  of  liberality  which  belonged  to  his 

in  an  ever  re-appearing  diviaion  of  own  high  position  in  the  world  of 

parties  waa  told  me  nearly  forty  letters  and  his  constant  devoted- 

years  i^o  bj  Mr.  Madison.     The  ness  to  the  ascertainment  of  his- 

abillty   to  trace  this  antagonism  torie  truth,  opened  the  archives  of 

in  detail  I  owe  very  much  to  M.  his  country  for  niv  unrestricted 

Guizot  and  M.  Mignet.     M.  Gui-  inspection.     Full  effect  was  given 
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1778)    soon    after   the  reception  at  Philacielpliia  of  cwap. 
an  envoy  from  France,  he  reported  to  Vergennes :  — , — ■ 
"  The  states  of  the  south  and  of  the  north,  under  1 7 :  a. 
existing  subjects  of  division  and  estrangement,  are 
two  distinct  parties,  which  at  present  count  but  few 
deserters.     The  division  is  attributed  to  moral  and 
philosophical  causes."     He  further  reported  that  the 
cabal  against  Washington  found  supporters    exclu- 
sively in  the  nortli. 

The  French  minister  desired  to  repress  the  am- 
bition of  congress  for  the  acquisition  of  territory, 
because  it  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  connection 
with  Spain ;  and  he  found  support  in  northern  men. 
Their  hatred  of  slavery  was  not  an  impulse  of  feel- 
ing, but  an  earnest  conviction.  No  one  could  declare 
himself  more  strongly  for  the  freedom  of  the  negro 
than  Gouverneur  Morris  of  New  York,  a  man  of  busi- 
ness and  a  man  of  pleasure.  His  hostihty  to  slavery 
brought  him  into  some  agreement  with  the  policy  of 
Gerard,  to  whom  one  day  in  October  he  said  that  Spain 
would  have  no  cause  to  fear  the  great  body  of  the  con- 
federation, for  reciprocal  jealousy  and  separate  inter- 
ests would  never  permit  its  members  to  unite  against 
her ;  that  several  of  the  most  enlightened  of  his  col- 
leagues were  struck  with  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  law  "  de  coercendo  imperio,"  setting  bounds  to  their 

to  hia  permission  by  M.  Mignet,  Philadelphia  to  their  government 
who  at  that  time  was  swperin-  contain  flie  moat  complete  reports 
tendent  of  the  French  archives ;  whjch  exist  of  the  discnssions  in 
and  to  whom  I  am  under  the  great-  conereasfrom  1778  to  the  adoption 
est  obligations  for  ef&cient  sdd  of  the  constitution  in  1789.  Con- 
in  iuithering  my  inquiries.  The  gress  sat,  it  is  true,  with  closed 
French  archives  are  rich  in  mate-  doors;  hnt  the  French  ministers 
rials  for  every  branch  of  history.  .  knew  how  to  obtain  information 
In  one  they  are  uniqiie.  The  de-  on  every  proceeding  that  interested 
epatches  of  the  French  envoys  at  their  country. 
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CHAP,  jurisdiction ;  that  the  provinces  of  the  south  already 
w-^  very  much  weakened  the  confederation  ;  that  further 
17  79.  extension  on  that  side  would  immeasurably  augment 
this  inconvenience ;  that  the  south  was  the  scat  of 
wealth  and  of  weakness  ;  that  the  poverty  and  vigor 
of  the  north  would  always  he  the  safeguard  of  the 
republic ;  and  that  on  this  side  lay  the  necessity  to 
expand  and  to  gain  strength ;  that  the  navigation  o£ 
the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  should 
belong  exclusively  to  Spain,  as  the  only  means  of 
retaining  the  numerous  population  which  would  be 
formed  between  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes ;  that  the  in- 
habitants of  these  new  and  immense  countries,  be  they 
English  or  be  they  Americans,  having  the  outlet  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  on  the  one  side  and  that  of 
the  Mississippi  on  the  other,  would  be  in  a  condition 
to  domineer  over  the  United  States  and  over  Spain, 
or  to  malce  themselves  independent,  —  ihat  on  this 
point  there  was,  therefore,  a  common  interest.  Some 
dread  of  the  relative  increase  of  the  south  may  have 
mixed  with  the  impatient  earnestness  with  which  two 
at  least  of  the  New  England  states  demanded  the 
acquisition  of  Nova  Scotia  as  indispensable  to  their 
safety,  and  therefore  to  be  secured  at  the  pacification 
with  England.  The  leader  in  this  policy  was  Samuel 
Adams,  whom  the  French  minister  always  found  in 
his  way. 

The  question  of  recruiting  the  ^rmj  by  the  enlist- 
ment of  black  men  forced  itself  on  attention.  The 
several  states  employed  them  as  they  pleased,  and 
the  slave  was  enfranchised  by  the  service.  Once 
congress  touched  on  the  .delicate  subject;  and  in 
March,  1779,  it  recommended  Georgia   and  South 
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Carolina  to  raise  three  thousand  active,  able-bodied  crap. 
negro  men  under  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  and  the  ■ — ^ 
recommendation  was  coupled  with  a  promise  of  "a  17  7  0. 
full  compensation  to  the  proprietors  of  such  negroes 
for  the  property."     The  resolution  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  without  opposition,  North  and  South 
Carolina  having  both  been  represented  in  the  com- 
mittee that  reported  it.     But  South  Carolina  refused 
by  great  majorities  to  give  effect  to  the  scheme. 

So  long  as  Jefferson  was  in  congress  he  kept  Vir- 
ginia and  Massachusetts  in  a  close  and  unselfish  union, 
of  which  the  unanimous  assertion  of  independence  was 
the  fruit.  "When  he  withdrew  to  service  in  his  native 
commonwealth,  their  friendship  lost  something  of  its 
disinterestedness.  Virginia  manifested  its  discontent 
by  successive  changes  in  its  delegation,  and  the  two 
great  states  came  more  and  more  to  represent  differ- 
ent classes  of  culture  and  ideas  and  interests.  On 
observing  congress  thus  "  rent  by  party,"  Wash- 
ington "  raised  his  voice  and  called  upon  George 
Mason  and  Jefferson  to  come  forth  to  save  their 
coimtry." 

In  1779,  when  the  prosperity  of  New  England  had 
been  shown  to  depend  on  the  fisheries,  and  when 
pathetic  appeals,  not  unmingled  with  menaces,  had 
been  used  prodigally  and  without  effect,  Samuel 
Adams  said  rashly,  that  "  it  would  become  more  and 
more  necessary  for  the  two  empires  to  separate." 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  north  offered  a  prehm- 
inary  resolution,  that  the  country,  even  if  deserted 
by  France  and  Spain,  would  continue  the  war  for 
the  sake  of  the  fisheries,  we  have  seen  four  states 
read  the  draft  of  a  protest  declaring  peremptorily 
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CHAP,  that,  if  the  resolution  sliould  be  adopted,  they  ■would 
■ ' — , — '  withdraw  from  tlie  confederation.^ 

1  ^  ''  S-  In  the  assertion  of  the  sovereignty  of  each  separate 
state,  there  was  no  distinction  between  north  and 
south.  Massachusetts  expressed  itself  as  absolutely 
as  South  Carolina.  As  a  consequencOj  the  confedera- 
tion could  contain  no  interdict  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
the  importation  of  slaves  would  therefore  remain  open 
to  any  state  according  to  its  choice.  When  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June,  1779,  a  renunciation  of  the 
power  to  engage  in  the  slave-trade  was  proposed  as 
an  article  to  be  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  all 
the  states,  Georgia  alone  being  absent,  refused  the 
concession  by  the  votes  of  every  member  except  Jay 
and  Gerry. 

17  80.  The  rigid  assertion  of  the  sovereignty  of  each  state 
fostered  mutual  jealousy.  Luzerne,  the  French  en- 
voy who  succeeded  Gerard,  soon  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  confederacy  would  run  the  risk  of  an 
early  dissolution  if  it  should  give  itself  up  to  the 
hatred  which  bega,n  to  show  itself  between  the  north 
and  south. 

Vermont,  whose  laws  from  the  first  never  bore  with 
slavery,  knocked  steadily  at  the  door  of  congress  to 

1781.  be  taken  in  as  a  state.  In  August,  1781,  its  envoys 
were  present  in  PhOadelphia,  entreating  admission. 
Their  papers  were  in  order ;  the  statesmen  of  New 
Tork  gave  up  their  opposition ;  and  congress  seemed 
well  disposed  to  admit  the  applicant :  but  resistance 
developed  itself  in  the  states  of  the  south ;  for  it  was 
held  by  them  that  the  admission  of  Vermont  would 
destroy  "the  balance  of  power"  between  the  two 
'  Above,  218. 
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sections  of  tlie  confederacy,  and  give  the  preponder-  chap. 
ance  to  the  north.     The  idea  was  then  started,  that  — , — . 
the  sis  states  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  should  17  81. 
be    conciliated  by  a   concession '  of  a  seventli  vote 
which  they  were  to  exercise  in  common:    but  the 
proposal,  though  it  formed  a  subject  of  conversation, 
was  never  brought  before   congress;    and  Vermont 
was  left  to  wait  till  a  southern  state  could  simulta- 
neously be  received  into  the  union. 

In  regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country, 
congress  was  divided  between  what  the  French  envoy 
named  "  GaUicans  "  and  "  anti-Gallicans  : "  the  soutli- 
emers  were  found  more  among  the  "  GaJlican's  ;"  tbe 
north  was  suspected  of  a  partiality  for  England, 

There  was  no  hope  of  the  delivery  of  the  country 
from  the  anomaly  of  slavery  by  the  concurrent  action 
of  the  members  of  congress.  It  was  but  a  minority 
of  them  who  kept  in  mind  that  an  ordinance  of  man 
can  never  override  natural  law,  and  that  in  the  great 
high  court  of  the  eternal  Providence  justice  forges 
her  weapon  long  before  she  strikes.  What  part  was 
chosen  by  each  separate  state  must  be  recounted. 

In  no  one  state  did  its  constitution  abridge  the 
power  of  its  legislature  over  slavery,  even  to  its  total 
abolition.  In  no  one  constitution  did  the  word  "  slave  " 
or  "  slavery  "  find  a  place,  except  iu  that  of  Delaware, 
and  there  only  by  way  of  a  formal  and  perpetual  pro- 
hibition. They  are  found  as  Mttle  in  that  of  South 
Carolina  (which  was  already  the  leading  champion  of 
negro  bondage)  as  in  that  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  north  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  pov- 
erty of  the  soil,  and  the  aU-pervading  habit  of  labori- 
ous industry  among  its  people,  which  grew  out  of  the 
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ives  to  their  emigration  and  i 
acter  of  all  their  development,  set  narrow  limits  to 

1 '  8 1-  slavery ;  in  the  states  nearest  the  tropics  it  throve 
luxuriously,  and  its  influence  entered  into  their  in- 
most political  life.  Virginia  with  soil  and  tempera- 
ture and  mineral  wealth  inviting  free  and  sldlled 
labor,  yet  with  lowland  where  the  negro  attained  his 
perfect  physical  development,  stood  as  mediator  be- 
tween the  two.  Many  oi  her  statesmen  —  George 
Mason,  Patrick  Henry,  Jefferson,  "Wythe,  Pendleton, 
Richard  Henry  Lee  —  emulated  each  other  in  their 
confession  of  the  iniquity  and  inexpediency  of  hold- 
ing men  in  bondage.     We  have  seen  the  legislature 

17  72.  of  colonial  Virginia  in  1772,  in  their  fruitless  battle 
with  the  king  respecting  the  slave-trade,  o£  which  he 
was  the  great  champion,  demand  its  abolition  as  need- 
ful for  their  happiness  and  their  very  existence.     In 

17  7  3.  January,  1773,  Patrick  Henry  threw  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt on  the  clergy  of  Virginia  for  their  opposition 
to  emancipation.  In  that  same  year,  George  MasOn, 
demanding  improvements  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Old  Dominion,  addressed  to  its  legislature  these  mem- 
orable words ; 

"  Mean  and  sordid,  but  extremely  short-sighted 
and  foolish,  is  that  self-interest  which,  in  political  ques- 
tions, opposeth  itself  to  the  public  good  :  a  wise  man 
can  no  other  way  so  effectually  consult  the  permanent 
welfare  of  his  own  family  and  posterity  as  by  secur- 
ing the  just  rights  and  privilegea  of  that  society  to 
which  they  belong. 

"Perhaps  the  constitution  may  by  degrees  work 
itself  clear  by  its  own  innate  strength,  the  virtue  and 
resolution  of  the  community,  as  hath  often  been  the 
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case  in  our  mother  countrj.  This  last  is  the  natural  chap. 
remedy,  if  not  counteracted  by  that  slow  poison  which  — . — ■ 
is  daily  contaminating  the  minds  and  morals  o£  our  17  7  3. 
people.  Every  gentleman  here  is  bom  a  petty  ty- 
rant. Practised  in  acts  of  despotism  and  cruelty,  we 
become  callous  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  all  the 
finer  feelings  of  the  soul.  Taught  to  regard  a  part 
of  our  own  species  in  the  most  abject  and  contempt- 
ible degree  below  us,  we  lose  that  idea  of  the  dignity 
of  man  which  the  hand  of  nature  hath  planted  in 
us  for  great  and  useful  purposes.  Habituated  from 
our  infancy  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  human 
nature,  every  generous,  every  liberal  sentiment,  if  not 
extinguished,  is  enfeebled  in  our  minds ;  and  in  such 
an  infernal  school  are  to  be  educated  our  future  leg- 
islator and  rulers.  The  laws  of  impartial  Providence 
may  even  by  such  means  as  these  avenge  upon  our 
posterity  the  injury  done  to  a  set  of  wretches  whom 
our  injustice  hath  debased  to  a  level  with  the  brute 
creation.  These  remarks  were  extorted  by  a  kind  of 
irresistible,  perhaps  an  enthusiastic  impulse  ;  and  the 
author  of  them,  conscious  of  his  own  good  intentions, 
cares  not  whom  they  please  or  offend," 

When  the  constituent  convention  of  Virginia  i  ^  'i'  s 
adopted  their  declaration  of  rights  as  the  founda- 
tion of  government  for  themselves  and  their  poster- 
ity, they  set  forth  in  the  words  of  George  Mason, 
that  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  have  in- 
herent rights;  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
liberty,  the  means  of  acquiring  property  and  pursu- 
ing happiness :  yet  the  authoritative  proclamation  of 
the  equal  rights  of  all  men  brought  no  immediate 
relief  tc  the  enslaved. 
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In  1778,  Virginia  prohibited  what,  under  tlie  su- 
•  premacy  of  England,  she  could  not  have  prohibited, 

■  —  the  introduction  of  any  slave  by  land  or  sea,  and 
ordered  the  emancipation  of  every  slave  introduced 
from  abroad.  But  the  biU  respecting  resident  slaves, 
prepared  by  the  three  commissioners  for  codifying 
the  laws,  was  a  mere  digest  of  existing  enactments. 
Its  authors  agreed  in  wishing  that  the  assembly  might 
provide  by  amendment  for  the  freedom  of  the  after- 
bom  ;  but  the  thought  bore  no  fruit,  and  was  more- 
over blended  with  the  idea  of  their  deportation.     The 

■  statute  drafted  by  Jefferson,  and  in  1779  proposed  by 
Mason  to  define  who  shall  be  citizens  of  Virginia,  de- 
clared the  natural  right  of  expatriation  in  opposition 
to  the  English  assertion  of  perpetual  allegiance,  and 
favored  naturalization ;  but  it  confined  alike  the 
right  of  expatriation  and  citizenship  to  white  men. 

In  1780,  Madison  'expressed  the  wish  that  black 
men  might  be  set  free  and  then  made  to  serve  in  the 
army.  And  this  was  often  done  by  individuals.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  same  year,  Virginia  oSered  a 
bounty  not  of  money  and  lands  only,  but  of  a  negro 
to  each  white  man  who  would  enlist  for  the  war. 

In  May,  1782,  just  thirteen  years  after  Jefferson 
had  brought  in  a  bill  giving  power  of  unconditional 
emancipation  to  the  masters  of  slaves,  the  measure 
was  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  Under  this 
act  more  slaves  received  their  freedom  than  were  liber- 
ated in  Pennsylvania  or  in  Massachusetts.  Even  had 
light  broken  in  on  Jefferson's  mind  through  the  gloom 
in  which  the  subject  was  involved  for  him,  Virginia 
would  not  have  accepted  from  him  a  plan  for  making 
Virginia  a  free  commonwealth ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
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dence  that  lie  ever  reconciled  himself  to  the  idea  of  chap. 
emancipated  black  men  living  side  by  side  with  white  — „—' 
men  as  equal  sharers  in  political  rights  and  duties  and  i  t  8  2, 
powers.     The  result  of  his  efforts  and  reflections  he 
uttered  in  these  ominous  forebodings :  "  Notbing  is 
more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of  fate  tban  that 
these  people  are  to  be  free ;  nor  is  it  less  certain  that 
the  two  races,  equally  free,  cannot  live  in  the  same 
government." 

In  bondage  to  these  views,  Jefferson  was  not  com- 
petent to  solve  the  problem ;  and  so  early  as  1782, 
in  the  belplessness  of  despair,  he  dismissed  it  from 
his  thoughts  as  a  practical  question,  with  these  words : 
"  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God 
is  just,  that  his  justice  cannot  sleep  for  ever.  The 
way,  T  hope,  is  preparing  under  the  auspices  of 
Heaven  for  a  total  emancipation." 

At  that  time  Washington  was  a  kind  and  consider- 
ate master  of  slaves,  without  as  yet  a  title  to  the  char- 
acter of  abolitionist.  By  slow  degrees  the  sentiment 
grew  up  in  his  mind  that  to  hold  men  in  bondage  was 
a  wrong;  that  Virginia  should  proceed  to  emancipa- 
tion by  general  statute  of  the  state ;  that,  if  she  re- 
fused to  do  so,  each  individual  should  act  for  his  own 
household. 

Next  in  order  comes  Delaware,  which  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  September,  1776,  adopted  its  constitution  as  i''  ^^ 
an  independent  state.  In  proportion  to  its  numbers, 
it  had  excelled  all  in  the  voluntary  emancipation  of 
slaves.  Its  constitution  absolutely  prohibited  the  in- 
troduction of  any  slave  from  Africa,  or  any  slave  for 
sale  from  any  part  of  the  world,  as  an  article  which 
"  ought  never  to  be  violated  on  any  pretence  what- 
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CHAP,  ever."     But,  beyond  this,  Delaware  left  the  progress 

■~-.,~^  of  emancipation  to  the  good-will  of  the  slave-holders. 

17  7  0.  In  the  constituent  convention  of  New  York,  Gouv- 
erneur  Morris  struggled  hard  for  measures  tending  to 
abolish  domestic  slavery,  "  so  that  in  future  ages  every 
human  being,  who  breathed  the  air  of  the  state,  might 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  freeman."  The  proposition, 
though  strongly  supported,  especially  by  the  interior 
and  newer  counties,  was  lost  by  the  vote  of  the  coun- 
ties on  the  Hudson.  "  The  constitution,"  wrote  Jay, 
on  its  adoption  in  1777,  "is  like  a  harvest  cut  before 
it  is  ripe;  the  grain  has  shrunk;"  and  he  lamented 
the  want  of  a  clause  against  the  continuance  of  do- 
mestic slavery.  Still  the  declaration  of  independence 
was  incorporated  into  the  constitution  of  New  York  j 
and  all  its  great  statesmen  were  abolitionists. 

17  77.  It  has  already  been  narrated  that,  in  1777,  the 
people  of  Vermont,  in  separating  themselves  formally 
and  finally  from  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  framed 
a  constitution  which  prohibited  slavery. 

1 7  78.  In  July,  1778,  William  Livingston,  the  governor  of 
New  Jersey,  invited  the  assembly  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  manumission  of  the  negroes.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  house,  which  thought  the  situation  too 
critical  for  the  immediate  discussion  of  the  measure, 
the  message  was  withdrawn.  "  But  I  am  determined," 
wrote  the  governor,  "  as  far  as  my  influence  extends, 
to  push  the  matter  till  it  is  effected,  being  convinced 
that  the  practice  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  and  humanity;  and  in  Amer- 
icans, who  have  almost  idohzed  hberty,  peculiarly 
odious  and  disgraceful."  Of  the  two  Jerseys,  slavery 
had  struck  deeper  root  in  the  East  from  the  original 
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policy  of  its  proprietaries ;  the  humane  spirit  of  the  chap. 
Society  of  Friends  ruled  opinion  in  West  Jersey.  ■ — ,-—■ 

The  name  of  Pennsylvania  was  dear  throughout  17  78. 
the  world  as  the  symbol  of  freedom;  her  citizens 
proved  her  right  to  her  good  report  by  preparing  to 
abolish  slavery.  The  number  of  their  slaves  had 
grown  to  be  about  six  thousand,  differing  little  from 
the  number  in  Massachusetts,  and  being  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  population  much  less  than  in  New  York 
or  in  New  Jersey.  In  1777,  in  the  heads  of  a  biU 
proposed  by  the  council,  a  suggestion  was  made  for 
ridding  the  state  of  slavery.  The  retreat  of  the  Brit- 
ish from  Philadelphia,  and  the  restoration  to  Pennsyl- 
vania of  peace  within  its  borders,  called  forth  in  its 
people  a  sentiment  of  devout  gratitude.  Under  its  in- 
fluence, George  Bryan,  then  vice-president,  in  amessage 
to  the  assembly  of  the  ninth  of  November,  1778,  pressed 
upon  their  attention  the  bill  proposed  in  the  former 
year  for  manumitting  infant  negroes  bom  of  slaves, 
and  thus  in  an  easy  mode  abrogating  slavery,  the 
opprobrium  of  America.  "  In  divesting  the  state  of 
slaves,"  said  Bryan,  "  you  wiU  equally  serve  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  pohcy,  and  offer  to  God  one  of  the 
most  proper  and  best  returns  of  gratitude  for  his 
great  deliverance  of  us  and  our  posterity  from  thral- 
dom ;  you  will  also  set  your  character  for  justice  and 
benevolence  in  the  true  point  of  view  to  all  Europe, 
who  are  astonished  to  see  a  people  struggling  for  lib- 
erty holding  negroes  in  bondage," 

On  becoming  president  of  the  executive  council  of  1779 
Pennsylvania,  Joseph  Eeed,  speaking  for  himself  and 
the  council,  renewed  the  recommendation  to  abolish 
slavery  gradually  and  to  restore  and  establish  by  the 
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(ylvaiiia  the  riglita  of  lium'ar 
'  the  autumn  of  1779,  George  Bryan  had  been  returned 

'iTT^-  as  a  member  of  the  assembly.  In  the  committee  to 
which  on  his  motion  the  subject  was  referred,  he  pre- 
pared a  new  preamble  and  the  draft  of  the  law  for 
gradual  emancipation ;  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 

1780.  February,  1780,  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
four  to  twenty-one.  So  Pennsylvania  led  the  way 
towards  introducing  freedom  for  all.  "Our  bill," 
wrote  George  Bryan  to  Samuel  Adams,  "  astonishes 
and  pleases  the  Quakers.  They  looked  for  no  such 
benevolent  issue  of  our  new  government,  exercised 
by  presbyterians."  The  Friends,  well  pleased  at  the 
unexpected  law,  became  better  reconciled  to  the  form 
of  government  by  which  they  had  been  grievously 
disfranchised. 

The  constitution  of  South  Carolina  of  1778  con- 
tained no  bm  of  rights,  and  confined  political  power 
exclusively  to  white  men ;  but  from  the  fii^t  settle- 
ment of  the  state,  slavery  formed  a  primary  element 
in  its  social  organization.  Wlien  Governor  Eutledge 
in  1780  came  to  Philadelphia,  he  reported  that  the 
negroes,  who  in  the  low  country  outnumbered  the 
whites  as  six  to  one,  offered  up  their  prayers  in  favor 
of  England,  in  the  hope  that  she  would  give  them  a 
chance  to  escape  from  slavery.  But  British  officers, 
regarding  negroes  as  valuable  spoil,  defeated  every 
plan  for  employing  them  as  soldiers  on  the  side  of 
England, 

17  7  6.  The  puritans  of  Massachusetts  and  their  descend- 
ants, though  they  tolerated  slavery,  held  that  slaves 
had  rights.  Laws  on  marriage  and  against  adultery 
were  applied  to  them ;  and  they  were  allowed,  like 
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others,  to  give  their  testimony  even  in  capital  cases,  ch 
At  the  opening  o£  the  revolution,  WUliam  Gordon,  — 
the  congregationalist  minister  of  Roxbury,  though  he  ^ '' 
decHned  to  "  unsaint "  every  man  who  still  yielded  to 
the  prevailing  prejudice,  declared  with  others  against 
perpetuating  slavery,  and  in  November,  1776,  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Independent  Chronicle  "  a  plan  sent 
from  Connecticut  for  ita  gradual  extermination  out  of 
that  colony.  In  the  same  month  and  in  the  same 
newspaper,  "  a  son  of  liberty  "  demanded  the  repeal 
of  all  laws  supporting  slavery,  because  they  were 
"  contrary  to  sound  reason  and  revelation."  ^  In  Jan- 
uary, 1777,  seven  negro  slaves  joined  in  petitioning 
the  general  court  *'  that  they  might  be  restored  to 
that  freedom  which  is  the  natm-al  right  of  aU  men, 
and  that  their  children  might  not  he  held  as  slaves 
after  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years." 
This  petition  was  referred  to  a  very  able  committee, 
on  which  are  the  names  of  Sergeant  and  John  Lowell 
of  Boston,  both  zealous  abolitionists ;  the  latter  then 
the  leading  lawyer  in  the  state. 

In  May,  1777,  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  gen- 
eral court  at  Boston,  Gordon,  finding  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  business  before  the  general  court  the  only 
apology  for  their  not  having  attended  to  the  case  of 
slaves,  as  a  preliminary  to  total  emancipation  asked 
for  a  final  stop  to  the  public  and  private  sale  of  them 
by  an  act  of  the  state.  Clothing  the  argument  of 
Montesquieu  in  theological  language,  he  said :  "  If 
God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  a  black  rather  than  a  white  man  should 
'  Moore's  History  of  Slavery  m  Masaachusetts,  177. 
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CHAP,  be  a  slave."  A  few  weeks  later,  the  first  legislature 
. — ^  elected  in  Massachusetts  after  the  declaration  of  in- 
17  77.  dependence  listened  to  the  second  reading  of  a  bill 
which  declared  slavery  "  without  justification  in  a 
government  of  which  the  people  are  asserting  their 
natural  rights  to  freedom,"  and  had  for  its  object  "to 
fix  a  day  on  which  all  persons  above  twenty-one  years 
of  age  then  held  in  slavery  should  be  free  and  entitled 
to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  that  be- 
long to  any  of  the  subjects  of  this  state."  A  com- 
mittee was  directed  to  take  the  opinion  of  congress 
on  the  subject,  but  no  answer  from  congress  appears 
on  record,  nor'  any  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
by  the  Massachusetts  legislature.' 

In  his  presidency,  Hancock  had  shown  proclivities 
to  the  south.  When  on  his  resignation  in  October  a 
motion  was  made  to  give  him  the  thanks  of  congress 
for  his  impartiality  in  office,  the  three  northernmost 
states  of  New  England  voted  in  the  negative,  while 
the  south  was  unanimous  in  his  favor.  After  his 
arrival  in  Boston,  the  two  branches  of  the  general 
court  saw  fit  to  form  themselves  into  a  constituent 
convention,  for  which  some  of  the  towns  had  given 
authority  to  their  representatives.  In  the  winter 
17  78.  session  of  1778,  the  draft  of  a  plan  of  government 
was  taken  into  consideration.  One  of  the  proposed 
clauses  took  from  Indians,  negroes,  and  mulattoes 
the  right  to  vote.  Against  this  disfranchisement  was 
cited  the  example  of  Pennsylvania,  which  gave  the 
suffrage  to  all  freemen.  "  Should  the  clause  not  be 
reprobated  by  the  convention,"  said  an  orator,  "  I 
still  hope  that  there  will  be  found  among  the  people 
'  Moore's  Histoiy  of  Slaveiy  in  Massachusetts,  183. 
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at  large  virtue  enough  to  trample  under  foot  a  form  chap 
of  government  which  thus  saps  the  foundatioa  of  ■ — ,— < 
civil  hberty  and  tramples  on  the  rights  of  man."  1 1  ^  ^ 
Another  clause  confined  the  highest  offices  to  Prot- 


On  the  submission  of  the  constitution  to  the  people, 
objections  were  made  that  it  contained  no  declaration 
of  rights ;  that  it  gave  the  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  seats  in  the  senate ;  that  it  disfranchised  the 
free  negro,  a  partiality  warmly  denounced  through 
the  press  by  the  historian,  William  Gordon.  There 
was,  moreover,  dissatisfaction  with  the  legislature  for 
having  assumed  constituent  powers  without  authority 
from  the  people.  Boston,  while  it  recommended  a 
convention  for  framing  a  constitution,  gave  its  vote 
unanimously  against  the  work  of  the  legislature ;  and 
the  commonwealth  rejected  it  by  a  vote  of  five  to  one. 

The  history  of  the  world  contains  no  record  of  a 
people  which  in  the  institution  of  its  government 
moved  with  the  caution  which  now  marked  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Massachusetts.  In  February,  1779,  the  17  79. 
legislature  of  the  year  asked  their  constituents  whether 
they  desired  a  new  form  of  government ;  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  voting  in  the 
affirmative,  a  convention  of  delegates  was  elected  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution.  On  the 
first  day  of  September,  the  convention  thus  chosen 
came  together  in  the  meeting-house  of  Cambridge. 
Their  forefathers,  in  their  zeal  against  the  Roman 
superstition,  had  carried  their  reverence  of  the  Bible 
even  to  idolatry;  and  some  of  them,  hke  Luther, 
found  in  its  letter  a  sanction  for  holding  slaves.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  from  principle  and  habit,  they  honored 
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CHAP  lionest  labor  in  all  its  forms.  The  inconsistencies  of 
—^  bondage  with  the  principle  of  American  indepeiid- 
17  7  9.  ence  lay  in  the  thoughts  of  those  who  led  public 
opinion;  voices  against  it  had  come  from  Essex,  from 
"Worcester,  from  Boston,  from  the  western  counties, 
showing  that  the  conscience  of  the  people  was  of- 
fended hy  its  continuance. 

The  first  act  of  the  constituent  body  was  "  the  con- 
sideration of  a  declaration  of  rights;"  and  then  they 
resolved  unanimously  "  that  the  government  to  be 
framed  by  this  convention  for  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  shall  be  a  free  eepuelio."  This  reso- 
lution was  deemed  so  important,  that  liberty  was 
reserved  for  the  members  of  a  committee  who  were 
absent  to  record  their  votes  upon  it ;  and  on  the  next 
morning  they  declared  "their  full  and  free  assent," 
A  committee  of  thirty,  composed  for  the  common- 
wealth at  large  and  for  each  county  excepting  the 
unrepresented  coimty  of  Dukes  and  Nantucket,  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  rights  and  the 
form  of  a  constitution.  But  tlie  house  itself  continued 
its  free  conversation  on  these  subjects  till  sunset 
of  the  sixth  of  September.  The  next  day  it  ad- 
journed for  more  than  seven  weeks,  that  its  com- 
mittee might  have  time  to  transact  the  impoi-tant 
business  assigned  them. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  September,  the  committee  as- 
sembled at  the  new  court-house  in  Boston.  Among 
them  were  Bowdoin,  who  was  president  of  the  con- 
vention ;  Samuel  Adams ;  John  Lowell ;  Jonathan 
Jackson  of  Newbnryport,  who  thought  that  the  lib- 
erty which  America  achieved  for  itself  shoiild  pre- 
vail without  limitation  as  to  color ;  Parsons,  a  young 
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lawyer  of  the  greatest  promise,  from  Newburyport ;  chap. 
and  Strong  of  Northampton.  John  Adams  had  ar-  — . — ■ 
rived  opportunely  from  France,  to  which  he  did  not  i '  ■?  &■ 
retnrn  till  November ;  and  was  so  far  the  "  princi- 
pal" agent  in  writing  out  the  first  draft  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  it  was  reputed  to  be  his  work.  There 
are  no  means  of  distributing  its  parts  to  their  sev- 
eral authors  with  certainty.  No  one  was  more  de- 
termined for  two  branches  of  the  legislature  with 
a  veto  in  the  governor  than  John  Adams.  To  him 
also  more  than  to  any  other  may  be  ascribed  the 
complete  separation  of  both  branches  from  appoint- 
ments to  office.  The  provisions  for  the  total  aboli-- 
tion  of  slavery  mark  the  influence  of  John  Lowell. 
*'  To  Bowdoin  was  due  the  form  of  some  of  its  most 
admired  sections." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  October, 
the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  form  of  govern- 
ment reported  a  draft  of  a  constitution ;  and  on  the 
next  day  the  convention  adopted  the  first  article  of 
a  declaration  of  rights,  which  was  couched  in  the 
spirit  and  ahnostin  the  language  of  George  Mason 
and  Virginia  :  "  All  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and 
have  certain  natural,  essential,  and  unalienable  rights, 
among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  right  of  enjoying 
and  defending  their  hves  and  liberties ;  that  of  ac- 
quiring, possessing,  and  protecting  property ;  in  fine, 
that  of  seeking  and  obtaining  their  safety,  and  happi- 
ness," The  lawyers  of  Virginia  had  not  considered 
this  declaration  as  of  itself  working  the  emancipation 
of  negro  slaves ;  to  accomplish  that  end,  the  men  of 
Massachusetts,  in  deciding  how  many  of  their  old  laws 
should  remain  in  full  force,  excepted  those  parts  which 
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CHAP,  were  "  repugnant  to  the  rights  and  liberties  contained 

> ^  in  this  constitution," 

17  8a  Aa  the  delegates  gave  the  closest  attention  to  every 
line  and  word  in  the  constitution,  this  clause  did  not 
come  up  for  consideration  till  the  last  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1780,  in  an  adjourned  session.  Eoads  having 
been  made  for  a  time  impassable  by  deep  snows, 
there  were  stiLl  many  absentees;  and,  though  a 
quorum  was  present,  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion was  from  its  importance  deferred.  For  a  month, 
therefore,  other  clauses  were  discussed  and  settled ; 
and  then  in  a  fuE  convention,  after  dehberation  and 
amendment,  this  most  momentous  article  of  all  was 
adopted.  So  calm  and  effortless  was  the  act  by  which 
slavery  fell  away  from  Massachusetts.  Its  people 
wrought  with  the  power  of  nature,  which  never  toils, 
never  clothes  violence  with  arms,  but  achieves  its  wiU 
through  the  might  of  overruling  law.  There  is  in  the 
world  a  force  tending  to  improvement,  and  making 
itself  felt  within  us  and  around  us,  with  which  we 
can  work,  but  which  exists  independently  of  us,  and 
which  it  is  above  our  ability  to  call  into  being  or  to 
destroy.  The  manner  in  which  Massachusetts  left 
slavery  behind,  as  of  the  dead  and  irrevocable  past, 
was  the  noblest  that  could  have  been  devised.  The. 
inborn,  inalienable  right  of  man  to  freedom  was  writ- 
ten in  the  permanent  constitution  as  the  law  of  all 
coming  legislation.  The  highest  voice  of  morality 
speaks  to  the  whole  universe  of  moral  being,  and 
utters  for  all  its  one  inflexible  command.  When  by 
its  all-persuasive  force  the  men  of  Massachusetts  abol- 
ished slavery,  the  decision  had  the  character  of  prhnal 
justice  and  the  seal  of  undying  authority.     Yet  had 
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they  remained  dependent,  the  veto  of  the  British  chap. 
king  would  have  prevented  their  abolition  of  slavery,  ■ — , — ' 
as  it  had  prevented  every  measnre  for  abolishing  or  i  ^  8  o, 
restricting  the  slave-trade. 

In  an  able  address  to  their  constituents,  the  dele- 
gates explained  the  grounds  on  which  their  decisions 
rested,  and  called  on  them  in  their  several  towns  and 
plantations  to  judge  "  whether  they  had  raised  their 
superstructure  upon  the  principles  of  a  peee  common- 
wealth." Reassembling  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
June,  they  found  that  the  male  inhabitants  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  upwards  had  ratified  the  new  constitu- 
tion, and  they  chose  the  last  Wednesday  in  October 
for  the  day  on  which  it  should  take  effect. 

At  the  coming  in  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  October, 
1780,  Massachusetts  became  in  truth  a  feee  common- 
wealth. Its  people  shook  slavery  from  its  garments 
as  something  that  had  never  belonged  to  it.  The 
colored  inhabitants,  about  sis  thousand  in  number, 
or  one  in  seventy  of  the  population,  equally  became 
fellow-citizens ;  and,  if  any  of  them  possessed  the  re- 
quired qualifications  of  age,  residence,  and  property, 
their  right  to  vote  admitted  of  no  question. 

As  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  it  was  agreed  that 
"  religion  must  at  all  times  be  a  matter  between  God 
and  individuals;"  from  office  those  only  were  ex- 
cluded who  behoved  that  a  foreign  prelate  could  have 
a  dispensing  power  within  the  commonwealth,  and  who 
would  not  "disclaim  those  principles  of  spiritual  ju- 
risdiction which  are  subversive  of  a  free  government 
established  by  the  people."  The  legislature  and 
magistrates  were  charged  to  cherish  literature  and 
the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them,  especially 
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CHAP,  the  university  at  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and 
■—~^  grammar-schools  in  the  towns.  The  constitution 
17  80.  -ipas  marked  by  the  effort  at  a  complete  separation 
of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers, 
that  it  might  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men.  "For  a  power  without  any  restraint,"  said 
the  convention,  "  is  tyranny." 

"  The  constitution  of  Massachusetts,"  wrote  Count 
Matthieu  Dumas,  one  of  the  French  officers  who 
served  in  America,  "is  perhaps  the  code  of  laws 
which  does  most  honor  to  man." 

As  if  to  leave  to  the  world  a  record  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  contending  systems  of  government 
for  colonists,  the  British  ministry,  simultaneously 
with  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  engaged  in  form- 
ing its  model.  The  part  of  Massachusetts  between 
the  river  Saco  and  the  St.  Croix  was  constituted  a 
province,  under  the  name  of  New  Ireland.  The  sys- 
tem adopted  for  Quebec  and  for  East  Florida  was  to 
receive  in  the  New  England  province  its  full  devel- 
opment. The  marked  feature  of  the  constitution 
was  the  absolute  power  of  the  British  parliament; 
and,  to  make  this  power  secure  for  all  coming  time, 
every  landlord  on  acquiring  land,  whether  by  grant 
from  the  crown,  or  by  purchase,  or  by  inheritance, 
was  bound  to  make  a  test  declaration  of  allegiance 
to  the  king  in  his  parliament,  as  the  supreme  legis- 
latxu'e  of  the  province.  The  attorney  and  solicitor 
general  of  Great  Britain  were  to  report  what  of  the 
laws  of  England  would  of  their  own  authority  take 
effect  in  the  province,  and  what  acts  of  parliament 
the  king  might  introduce  by  his  proclamation.  "  It 
has  been  found,"  said  the  state  paper,  "  by  sad  es- 
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perience,  that  the  democratic  power  is  predominant  c 
'in  all  parts  of  British  America."     "  To  combat  the  ^ 
prevailing   disposition  of   the   people  to  republican-  i 
ism,"  there  was  to  be  by  the  side  of  the  governor 
and  council  no  elective  assembly  until  the  circum- 
stances of  the  province  should  admit  of  it;    but  a 
middle  branch  of  legislature,  of    which  every  one 
of  the  members  was  to  be  named  by  the  crown,  to 
be  distinguished  by  titles  or  emoluments,  or  both ; 
and,  though  otherwise  appointed  for  life,  to  remain 
ever  liable  to   be   suspended   or   removed   by   royal 
authority. 

As  a  farther  security  to .  aristocratic  power,  the 
lands  were  to  be  granted  in  large  tracts,  so  that 
there  might  be  great  landlords  and  a  tenantry. 
The  church  of  England  was  to  be  the  estabhshed 
church;  tlie  country  to  be  divided  into  parishes, 
each  with  a  glebe  land ;  and  the  governor,  the 
highest  judge  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  to  present 
to  all  benefices.  A  vicar-general  with  a  power  to 
ordain  was  to  open  the  way  for  a  bishop.  No  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
or  the  education  of  the  people.  This  constitution 
was  approved  by  the  cabinet  on  the  tenth  of  August, 
1780,  and  on  the^  next  day  by  the  king.  Pleased 
with  their  work,  the  ministers  judged  the  proper 
time  might  have  come  to  digest  a  system  of  govern- 
ment for  all  America. 

Here  were  the  two  models  side  by  side.  The  one 
would  have  organized  self-government,  the  other 
arbitrary  rule ;  the  one  a  people  of  freeholders,  the 
other  of  landlords  and  tenants ;  the  one  public  wor- 
ship according  to  the  conscience  and  faith  of  indi- 
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'  temporal  power;  the  one  education  of  all  the  people, 
■  the  other  indifference  to  human  culture. 

It  remains  to  be  related,  that  in  the  year  1780 
the  methodists  of  the  United  States  at  their  general 
meeting  voted  "  slave-keeping  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God,  man,  and  nature." 
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THE   COMPLOT   OF   SIR  HENRY   CLINTON   AND   ARNOLD. 
1780. 

Desultory  movements  of  the  British  and  Ameri-  chap. 
can  troops  in  the  North  during  the  winter  of  1780  ■ — ^— • 
were  baffled  by  unwonted  cold  and   deep  snows,  i^^" 
The  Hudson  and  the  East  river  were  covered  with 
solid  ice,  but  Knyphausen  provided  for  the  safety  of 
New  York  hy  forming  battahons  of  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants and  refugees.     Besides;    the  American  army, 
whose  pay  was  in  arrear  and  whom  congress  could 
not  provide  with  food,  was  too  feeble  to  hazard  an 
attack.     In  May  the  continental  troops  between  the 
Chesapeake   and  Canada  amounted   only   to   seven 
thousand  men;    in  the    first  week   of  June,   those 
under  the  command  of  Washington,  present  and  fit 
for  duty,  numbered  but  three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  the  ofiicial  report    ^^ 
of  the  surrender  of  Charleston  was  received.'    The 

•  Journal  desjenipen:   was  sich     naiit  von  Kniqjhausen  iihertrage- 
Tinter  dem  an  den  Generallieute-    uen  Commando  ereignet  hat. 
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CHAP,  refugees  insisted  that  the  men  of  New  Jersey,  weary 
1 — , — '  of  compulsory  requisitions  of  supplies,  longed  to  re- 
1^80.  turn  to  their  old  form  of  government;  and  English 
generals  reported  so  great  disaffection  among  the 
starved  and  half-clothed  American  officers  and  men, 
that  one-half  of  them  would  desert  to  the  English 
and  the  other  half  disperse.  The  moment  seemed 
opportune  for  setting  up  the  royal  standard  in  New 
Jersey.  Strengthening  the  post  at  Kingabridge,  and 
leaving  only  three  regiments  in  New  York,  Knyp- 
hausen  formed  nineteen  regiments  into  three  di- 
visions under  Eobertson,  Tryon,  a.nd  Stachenberg, 
with  an  advanced  guard  under  General  Matthews. 
Of  artillery  he  took  eight  pieces. 

The  army  of  Washington  was  encamped  at  Morris- 
town.  On  the  east  of  the  Passaic,  the  Jersey  brigade 
"under  General  Maxwell  waa  stationed  at  Connecticut 
Farms,  and  three  hundred  of  the  Jersey  militia  occu- 
^™^  pied  Elizabethtown.  On  the  sixth  of  June,  the  Brit- 
ish landed  at  Elizabethtown  Point,  but  very  slowly, 
from  a  scarcity  of  boats.  The  brigadier  who  com- 
manded the  vanguard  was  early  wounded  and  dis- 
abled. Seven  hours  were  lost  in  bridging  a  marsh 
which  stopped  their  way.  On  the  morning  of  the 
7.  seventh,  the  American  militia,  under  Colonel  Dayton, 
having  had  timely  warning,  retired  before  the  enemy 
from  Elizabethtown  ;  but  with  the  aid  of  volunteers 
from  the  country  people,  who  flew  to  arms,  and  of 
small  patrolling  parties  of  continental  troops,  they 
harassed  the  British  all  the  way  on  their  march  of 
five  or  six  miles  to  Connecticut  Farms.  James  Cald- 
well, the  presbyterian  minister  of  that  place,  was 
known  to  have    inspired   his  people  with  his   own 
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patriotic  zeal.     A  British  soldier,  putting  his  gnn  to  chap. 
tlie  window  of  the  house  where  Caldwell's  wife  was  ■ — ^ 
sitting  with  her  children,  one  of  them  a  nursling,  y^^o 
shot  her  fatally  through  the  breast.     Scarcely  was 
time  allowed  to  remove  the  children  and  the  corpse 
from  the  house  when  it  was  set  on  fire.    The  pres- 
byterian  meeting-house  and  the  houses  and  barns  of 
the  village  were  burned  down.    In  the  winter  the 
presbyterian  church  at  Newark  had  in  like  manner 
been  bui-ned  to  the  ground. 

Prom  Connecticut  Farms,  Maxwell,  with  the  rem- 
nant of  a  brigade,  retreated  to  strong  ground  near 
Springfieldj  where  he  awaited  and  repelled  repeated 
attacks  made  by  Colonel  Wurmb  with  a  Hessian 
regiment.  Thrice  did  the  Americans  charge  with 
fixed  bayonets ;  and  they  retired  only  on  the  arrival 
of  a  British  brigade,  the  Hessian  yagers  alone  having 
lost  more  than  fifty  killed  or  wounded.  Instead  of 
men  eager  to  return  to  their  old  allegiance,  the  Brit- 
ish encountered  a  people,  risking  all  to  preserve 
theirindependence  ;  suffered  losses  all  the  day  from 
determined  troops ;  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon 
found  that  Washington,  on  hearing  that  they  were 
out  in  force,  had  brought  in  front  of  them  a 
brave  and  faithful  army,  formed  on  ground  of  his 
own  choice.  Knyphausen,  though  his  command  out- 
numbered the  Americans  two  to  one,  dechned  to 
attack,  where  victory  must  have  cost  dearly,  and 
defeat  would  have  been  disastrous.  Learning  at  this 
moment  that  Clinton  with  large  numbers  might  be 
expected  at  New  York  within  a  week,  he  resolved  to 
attempt  nothing  more;  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  his  army  began  a  retreat  to  Elizabethtown 
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CRAP.  Point.     An  American  detacliment,  sent  at  brealc  of 
. — ^  day  in    pursuit,    drove   tlie   twenty-second  English 
Vun"'  rsg™^"*.  out  of  Elizabetlitown  and  returned  with- 
^-      out  being  molested.     In  general  orders  Dayton  "  re- 
ceived particular  thanks."     At  this  time  a  committee 
from  congress  was  in  the  American  camp,  to  whom 
Washington    explained    the   hardships   of    his  con- 
dition.    Not  only  had  congress  accomphshed  noth- 
ing for  the  relief  and  rc-enforcement  of  his  army, 
it   could   not   even  tell  how  far  the  several   states 
■would  comply  with  the  requisitions  made  on  them. 
"While  awarding  Uberal  praise  to  the  militia  of  New 
Jersey,  he  renewed  his  constant  plea  for  regular 
troops :  "  Perseverance  in  enduring  the  rigors  of  mili- 
tary service  is  not  to  be  expected  from  those  who 
are   not  by  profession    obliged   to   it.      Our   force, 
from  your  own  observation,  is  totally  inadequate  to 
our  safety."  ^ 
19,  On  the  nineteenth  of  June,  two  days  after  hia 

arrival  in  New  York,  Clinton  repaired  to  New  Jersey. 
He  had  now  at  his  disposition  nearly  four  times  as 
many  regular  troops  as  were  opposed  to  Mm;  but 
he  fretted  at  "  the  move  in  Jersey  as  premature," 
and  what  he  "  least  expected."  ^  With  civil  words  to 
the  German  officers,  he  resolved  to  give  up  the  ex- 
pedition ;  but  he  chose  to  mask  his  retreat  by  a  feint, 
and  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  military  manoeuvre. 

Troops  sent  up  the  Hudson  river  as  if  to  take  the 
Americans  in  the  rear  induced  Washington  to  move 
his  camp  to  Rockaway  bridge,  confiding  the  post  at 
Short  Hills  to  two  brigades  under  the  command  of 
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Greene.  Early  on  the  twenty-third,  the  British  chap. 
advanced  in  two  compact  divisions  from  Elizabeth-  — ^ 
town  Point  to  Springfield.  The  column  on  the  right  ^]^^^- 
had  to  ford  the  river  before  they  could  drive  Major  23 
Lee  from  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  Passaic.  At 
tlie  other,  Colonel  Angel  with  his  regiment  held  the 
left  column  in  check  for  about  forty  minutes.  Greene 
prepared  for  action  ;  but  the  British  army,  though  it 
was  drawn  up  and  began  a  heavy  cannonade,  had  no 
design  to  eng.T,ge  ;  and  at  foiu"  in  the  afternoon,  after 
burning  the  houses  in  Springfield,  it  began  its  return. 
All  the  way  back  to  Ehzabethtown,  it  was  annoyed 
by  an  incessant  fire  from  American  skirmishers  and 
militia.  Its  total  loss  is  not  known ;  once  more  the 
Hessian  yagers  lost  fifty  in  killed  or  wounded,  among 
the  latter  one  colonel,  two  captains,  and  a  heutenant. 
From  Elizabethtown  Point  the  fruitless  expedition 
crossed  to  Staten  Island  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which 
at  midnight  was  taken  away.  Clinton  was  never 
again  to  have  so  good  an  opportunity  for  offensive 
operations  as  that  which  he  had  now  rejected. 

On  the  return  of  d'Estaing  from  America,  he  urged 
the  French  ministry  to  send  twelve  thousand  men 
to  the  United  States,  as  the  best  way  of  pursuing 
the  war  actively ;  and  Lafayette  had  of  his  own 
motion  given  the  like  advice  to  Vergennes,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  relations  of  friendship.  The 
cabinet  adopted  the  measure  in  its  principle,  but 
vacillated  as  to  the  number  of  the  French  contingent. 
For  the  command  Count  de  Rochambeau  was  se- 
lected, not  by  court  favor,  but  from  the  consideration 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  troops.^     On  the  tenth 

'  Golti!  to  Frederic,  3  March,  1780. 
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CHAF.  of  July,  Admiral  de  Ternay  with  a  squadron  of  ten 
_^  ships  of  war,  three  of  them  ships  of  tlie  line,  con- 
17  80.  voyed  tlie  detachment  of  about  six  thousand  men 
10-     with  Rochambeau  into  the  harbor  of  Newport.     To 
an  address  from   the   general   assembly   of   Rhode 
Island,  then  sitting  in  Newport,  the  count  answered : 
"  The  French  troops  are  restrained  by  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline ;  and,  acting  under  General  Washington,  w-11 
live  with  the  Americans  as  their  brethren.     I  assure 
the  general  assembly  that,  as  brethren,  not  only  my 
life,  but  the  lives  of  the  troops  under  my  cominand, 
are  entirely  devoted  to  their  service."     Washington 
in  general  orders  desired  the  American  officers  to 
wear  white  and  black  cockades  as  a  symbol  of  affec- 
tion for  their  aUies. 

The  British  fleet  at  New  York  having  received  a 
large  re-enforcement,  so  that  it  had  now  a  great 
superiority,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  embarked  about  eight 
thousand  men  for  an  expedition  against  the  French 
in  Rhode  Island.  Supported  by  militia  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  the  French  longed  for  the 
threatened  attack;  but  the  expedition  proceeded  no 
further  than  Huntington  Bay  in  Long  Island,  where 
it  idled  away  several  days,  and  then  returned  to  New 
York.  Of  the  incapacity  of  Arbuthnot,  the  admiral, 
Clinton  sent  home  bitter  complaints,  which  were  little 
heeded.  There  were  those  who  censured  the  gene- 
ral as  equally  wanting  energy.  The  sixth  summep- 
during  which  the  British  had  vainly  endeavored  to 
reduce  the  United  States  was  passing  away,  and  after 
the  arrival  of  French  auxiliaries  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief was  more  than"  ever  disheartened, 
^af"        On   the   twenty-fifth   of   August,   1780,   Clinton, 
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knowing  well  that  he  had  in  Cornwallis  a  favored  ( 
rival  eager  to  supplant  him,  reported  officially  from  ^ 
New  York :  "  At  this  new  epoch  in  the  war,  when  a  ^ 
foreign  force  has  already  landed  and  an  addition  to 
it  is  expected,  I  owe  to  my  country,  and  I  must  in 
justice  to  my  own  fame  declare  to  your  lordship, 
that  I  become  every  day  more  sensible  of  the  utter 
impossibility  of  prosecuting  the  war  in  this  country 
without  re-enforcements.  The  revolutions  fondly 
looked  for  by  means  of  friends  to  the  British  govern- 
ment I  must  represent  as  visionary.  These,  I  well 
know,  are  numerous,  but  they  are  fettered.  An 
inroad  is  no  countenance,  and  to  possess  territory 
demands  garrisons.  The  accession  of  friends,  with- 
out we  occupy  the  country  they  inhabit,  is  but  the 
addition  of  unhappy  exiles  to  the  list  of  pensioned 
refugees.  A  glance  at  the  returns  of  the  army 
divided  into  garrisons  and  reduced  by  casualties  on 
the  one  part,  with  the  consideration  of  the  task  yet 
before  us  on  the  other,  would,  I  fear,  renew  the  too 
just  reflection,  that  we  are  by  some  thousands  too 
weak  to  subdue  this  formidable  rebellion."  Yet  for 
the  moment  the  only  regiments  sent  to  the  United 
States  were  three  to  re-enforce  Lord  Cornwallis. 

Hopeless  of  success  in  honorable  warfare,  Clinton 
stooped  to  fraud  and  corruption.  Prom  the  time 
when  officers  who  stood  below  Arnold  were  pro- 
moted over  his  head,  discontent  rankled  in  his 
breast  and  found  expression  in  threats  of  revenge. 
After  the  northern  campaign,  he  complained  more 
than  ever  that  his  services  had  not  been  sufficiently 
rewarded.  While  he  held  the  command  in  Phila- 
delphia, his    extravagant   mode   of    living    tempted 
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CHAP,  him  to  peculation  and  ti-easonable  connections ;  and 
. — ^  towards  the  end  of  February,  1779,  he  let  it  be 
17  80.  known  to  the  British  commander-in-chief  that  he 
was  desirous  of  exchanging  the  American  service 
for  that  of  Great  Britain.  His  open  preference  for 
the  friends  of  the  English  in  Pennsylvania  disgusted 
the  patriots.  The  council  of  that  state,  after  bear- 
ing with  him  for  more  than  hali  a  year,  very  justly 
desired  his  removal  from  the  command;  and,  hav- 
ing early  in  1779  given  information  of  his  conduct, 
against  their  intention  they  became  his  acciisers. 
The  court-martial  before  which  he  was  arraigned,  on 
charges  that  touched  his  honor  and  integrity,  dealt 
with  him  leniently,  and  sentenced  him  only  to  be 
reprimanded  by  the  commander-in-chief.  The  repri- 
mand was  marked  with  the  greatest  forbearance.  The 
French  minister,  to  whom  Arnold  applied  for  money, 
put  aside  his  request  and  added  wise  and  friendly 
advice.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1778-1779, 
lie  was  taken  into  the  pay  of  Clinton,  to  whom  he 
gave  on  every  occasion  most  material  intelligence. 
The  plot  received  the  warmest  encouragement 
17  7  9.  from  Lord  George  Germain,  who,  towards  the  end  of 
September,  wrote  to  Clinton :  "  Next  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Washington's  army,  the  gaining  over  oihcers 
of  influence  and  reputation  among  tlie  troops  would 
be  the  speediest  means  of  subduing  the  rebellion 
and  restoring  the  tranquilhty  of  America.  Your 
commission  authorizes  you  to  avail  yourself  of  such 
opportunities,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
expense  will  be  cheerfully  submitted  to." ' 

'  Lord  George  Germain  to  Clin-     "  It  will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  es- 
ton,    27    Sept.,    1779.      Extract,     cape  your  sagacity  that  the  gain- 
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In  1780,  the  command  at  "West  Point  needed  to  be  chap. 
changed.     Acting  in  concert  with  CHnton,  and  sup-  ■ — ^_/ 
ported  by  the    New  York   delegation  in   congress,  it 80. 
Arnold,  pleading  his  wounds  as  an  excuse  for  declin- 
ing active  service,  solicited  and  obtained  orders  to 
that  post,  which  included  all  the  American  forts  in 
the  Highlands.     Clinton  entered  with  aU  his  soul  into 
the  ignoble  plot  which,  as  he  believed,  was  to  end  the 
war.     After  a  correspondence  of  two  months  between 
him   and   the    British   commander-in-chief,    through 
Major  John  Andr^,  adjutant-general  of  the  army  in 
North  America,  on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  Arnold,    ^^• 
insisting  that  the  advantages  which  he  expected  to 
gain  for  himaelf  by  his  surrender  were  "  by  no  means 
unreasonable,"  and  requiring  that  his  conditions  should 
"  be  clearly  understood,"  laid  a  plan  for  an  interview 
at  which  a  person  "  fully  authorized  "  was  to  "  close 
with  "  his  proposals. 

The  rendezvous  was  given  by  him  within  the 
American  lines,  where  Colonel  Sheldon  held  the  com- 
mand ;  and  that  officer  was  instructed  to  expect  the 
arrival  *'  at  his  quarters  of  a  person  in  New  York  to 
open  a  channel  of  intelligence."     On  the  same  day, 

ins  over  some  of  the  mqst  respect-  laad  some  verljal  information  from 
able  members  of  that  body  [con-  Clinton  of  the  having  gained  over 
gress],  or  officers  of  influence  and  Arnold.  Otherwise,  the  letter 
reputation  anions:  the  troops,  would  be  a  most  marvellous  in- 
■would,  next  to  the  destruction  stance  of  haimony  Germain 
of  Washington's  army,  be  the  was,  no  doubt,  cognizant  of  the 
epeediest  means  of  subduing  the  plot;  for  Chnton,  who  was  too 
rebellion  and  restoring  the  tran-  prudent  to  communicate  it  m  ofli- 
quiility  of  America.  Your  com-  cial  letters  referred  him  to  a  re- 
mission authorizes  you  to  avail  turning  officer  for  niformatioa 
yourself  of  such  opportunities,  and  wliich  he  did  not  choose  to  write, 
there  oan  be  no  doubt  that  the  ex-  There  was  always  danger  that  his 
pense  will  be  cheerfully  submitted  despatches  might  be  intercepted, 
to."  I  understand  this  letter  as  There  were,  in  England,  the  great- 
havingbeen  written  after  receiving  est  expectations  from  tlie  coniplot 
from  an  officer  returning  to  Eng-  up  to  the  moment  of  its  discovery. 
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lising  his  name,  wrote  to  £ 
•  New  York  by  order  of  Clinton :  "  A  flag  will  be  sent 
nso.  to  Dobbs  Ferry  on  Monday  next,  the  eleventh,  at 
twelve  o'clock.  Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  to  favor  a 
matter  which  is  of  so  private  a  nature  that  the  public 
on  neither  side  can  be  injured  by  it.  I  trust  I  shall 
not  be  detained,  but  I  would  rather  risk  that  than 
neglect  the  business  in  question,  or  assume  a  mysteri- 
ous character  to  carry  on  an  innocent  affair  and  get 
to  your  lines  by  stealth."  To  this  degree  could  the 
British  commander-in-chief  prostitute  his  .word  and  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  American 
officer  by  statements  the  most  false.  The  letter  of 
Andr6  being  forwarded  to  Arnold,  he  "  determined 
to  go  as  far  as  Dobbs  Ferry  and  meet  the  flag."  As 
he  WOE  approaching  the  vessel  in  which  Andrd  came 
up  the  river,  the  British  guard-boats  whose  officers 
were  not  in  the  secret  fired  upon  his  barge  and  pre- 
vented the  interview. 

Clinton  became  only  more  interested  in  the  project, 
for  of  a  sudden  he  gained  a  great  fellow-helper.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England,  Sir  George  Rodney,  a  British  naval  officer, 
chanced  to  be  detained  in  Paris  by  debt.  But  the 
aged  Marshal  de  Biron  advanced  him  money  to  set 
himself  free,  and  he  hastened  to  England  to  ask 
employment  of  the  king.  He  was  not  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  was  devoted  to  no  political  party ;  he 
reverenced  the  memory  of  Chatham,  and  yet  held  the 
war  against  the  United  States  to  be  just.  A  man  of 
action,  quick-sighted,  great  in  power  of  execution,  he 
was  just  the  officer  whom  a  wise  government  would 
employ,  and  whom  by  luck  the  British  admiralty  of 
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that  day,  tired  of  the  Keppels  and  the  Palisers,  the  ( 
mutinous  and  the  incompetent,  put  in  command  of  ^ 
the  expedition  that  was  to  relieve  Gibraltar  and  ^ 
rule  the  seas  of  the  West  Indies.  One  of  the  king's 
younger  sons  served  on  board  his  fleet  as  midshipman. 
He  took  his  squadron  to  sea  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
December,  1779.  On  the  eighth  of  January,  1780, 
he  captured  seven  vessels  of  war  and  fifteen  sail  of 
merchantmen.  On  the  sixteenth,  he  encountered  o3 
Cape  St,  Vincent,  the  Spanish  squadron  of  Languara, 
very  inferior  to  hia  own,  and  easily  took  or  destroyed 
a  great  part  of  it.  Having  victualled  the  garrison  of 
Gibraltar,  and  reheved  Minorca,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  February  he  set  sail  for  the  "West  Indies.  At  St. 
Lucie  he  received  letters  from  his  wife,  saying : 
"  Everybody  is  beyond  measm'e  delighted  as  well  as 
astonished  at  your  success;"  from  his  daughter; 
"  Everybody  almost  adores  you,  and  every  mouth  is 
full  of  your  praise ;  come  back  when  you  have  done 
some  more  things  in  that  part  of  the  world  you  are  in 
now." 

The  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  reached 
him  at  Barbadoes.  In  April  and  May,  Rodney  had 
twice  or  thrice  encounters  with  the  French  fleet  of 
Admiral  Guichen,  and  with  such  success  that  in  a 
grateful  mood  the  British  parliament  thanked  him 
once  more.  Yet  he  did  not  obtain  a  decided  supe- 
riority in  the  West  Indian  seas,  and  he  reported  to  the 
admiralty  as  the  reason,  that  his  flag  had  not  been 
properly  supported  by  some  of  his  officers. 

With  indifference  to  neutral  rights,  he  sent  frigates 
to  seize  or  destroy  all  American  vessels  in  St.  Eusta- 
tius.     In  June,   he   received  a  check  by  a  junc- 
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CHAP,  tion  of  the  Spanish  squadron  under  Solano  with  the 
' — ^  French.  But  the  two  admirals  could  not  agree  how 
17  80.  their  forces  should  be  employed.  Contagious  fever 
attacked  the  Spaniards,  and  reached  the  French. 
Solano  returned  to  Havana ;  Guichen,  whose  squad- 
ron was  anxiously  awaited  in  the  north,  sailed  for 
France.  Rodney  alone,  passing  to  the  north  and 
recapturing  a  ship  from  Charleston,  anchored  off 
Sandy  Hook,  where  he  vexed  the  weak  Admiral 
Arbuthnot  by  taking  command  of  the  station  of  New 
York  during  his  short  stay.  To  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  British  on  land,  was  now  added  the  undisputed 
dominion  of  the  water.  In  aid  of  the  enterprise  by 
which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  expected  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  immediate  close,  Rodney  contributed  his  own 
rare  powers ;  and  perfect  harmony  prevailed  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  service. 
^ib'"  On  the  eighteenth  of  September,  Washington 
crossed  the  North  River  on  his  way  from  head- 
quarters near  Tappan  to  Hartford,  where,  attended 
by  Lafayette  and  Hamilton,  he  was  to  hold  his  first 
interview  with  General  Rochambeau.  He  wat?  joined 
on  the  river  by  Arnold,  who  accompanied  him  as  far 
as  PeekskUl,  and  endeavored,  though  in  vain,  to 
obtain  his  consent  for  the  reception  of  an  agent  on 
pretended  business  relating  to  confiscated  property. 
Had  the  consent  been  given,  the  interview  with 
Andre  would  have  taken  place  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
seemingly  authorized  by  the  American  commander- 
in-chief. 

Time  pressed  on.  Besides;  Sir  George  Rodney 
had  only  looked  in  upon  New  York,  and  would  soon 
return  to  the  West  Indies.     On  the  evening  of  the 
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eighteenth,  Arnold,  giving  information  that  Washing-  chap. 
ton  on  the  following   Saturday  night  wa-s  expected  ■ — . — ■ 
to  be  his  guest  at  West  Point,  proposed  that  Andre  ij^fo- 
should  immediately  come  up  to  the  "  Vulture,"  ship     "■ 
of  war,  which   rode  at  anchor  just  above   Teller's 
point,  in  Haverstraw  bay,  promising  on  Wednesday 
evening  "  to  send  a  person  on  board  with  a  boat  and 
a  flag  of  truce." 

This  letter  of  Arnold  reached  Clinton  on  Tuesday  ^^ 
evening,  and  he  took  his  measures  without  delay. 
Troops  were  embarked  on  the  Hudson  river  under 
the  superintendence  of  Sir  George  Rodney,  and  the 
embarkation  disguised  by  a  rumor  of  an  intended 
expedition  into  the  Chesapeake. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth,  the  British  ad-  ^ 
jutant-general,  taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  prepared 
to  carry  out  his  orders.  To  diminish  the  dangers  to 
which  the  service  exposed  him,  "  the  commander-in- 
chief,  before  his  departure,  cautioned  him  not  to 
change  liis  dress,  and  not  to  take  papers."  At  Dobbs 
Ferry,  he  embarked  on  the  river,  and,  as  the  tide  was 
favorable,  reached  the  "  Vulture  "  at  about  an  hour 
after  sunset,  and  declared  to  its  captain  "  that  he  was 
ready  to  attend  General  Arnold's  summons  when  and 
where  he  pleased." 

"The  night  the  flag  was  first  expected,  he  ex-  21. 
pressed  much  anxiety  for  its  arrival,"  and,  as  it  did 
not  come,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  by  an 
ingenious  artifice  he  let  Arnold  know  where  he  was. 
On  the  ensuing  night  one  Smith,  in  a  boat  with  sa. 
muffled  oars,  went  off  from  the  western  shore  of  the 
Hudson  to  the  "  Vulture."  "  The  instant  Andre 
learned  that  he  was  wanted,  he  started  out  of  bed 
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'  Nor  did  he  in  any  instance  betray  the  least  doubt 
^I^^  of  his  safety  and  success."  The  moon,  which  had 
^-  just  passed  iuto  the  third  quarter,  shone  in  a  clear 
sky  when  the  boat  pushed  for  the  landing-place  near 
the  upper  edge  of  the  Haverstraw  mountains.  It 
was  very  near  the  time  for  day  to  appear,  when 
Andre,  dressed  in  regimentals,  which  a  large  blue 
cloak  concealed,  landed  at  the  point  of  the  Long 
Clove,  where  Arnold  was  waiting  in  the  bushes  to  re- 
ceive him.  The  general  had  brought  with  him  a  spare 
horse ;  and  the  two  rode  through  the  village  of  Haver- 
straw within  the  American  lines  to  the  house  of 
Smith,  which  lay  a  few  miles  from  the  river.  At  the 
dawn  of  day,  the  noise  of  artillery  was  heard.  An 
American  party  had  brought  field-pieces  to  bear  on 
the  "  Vulture ;"  and  Arnold,  as  he  looked  out  from  the 
window,  saw  her  compelled  to  shift  her  anchorage. 
The  negotiations  of  the  two  parties  continued  for 
several  hours.  Clinton  was  in  person  to  bring  his 
army  to  the  siege  of  Fort  Defiance,  which  enclosed 
about  seven  acres  of  land.  The  garrison  was  to  be 
so  distributed  as  to  destroy  its  efficiency.  Arnold  was 
to  send  immediately  to  Washington  for  aid,  and  to 
surrender  the  place  in  time  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to 
make' arrangements  for  surprising  the  re-enforcement, 
which  it  was  beUeved  Washington  would  conduct  in 
person.^  It  was  no  part  of  the  plan  to  risk  surpris- 
ing Washington  whUe  a  guest  at  West  Point.  The 
promises  to  Arnold  were  indemnities  in  money  and 
the  rank  of  brigadier  in  the  British  service.     The 
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American  general  returned  to  his  quarters.     Late  in  chap. 

^  XVllI. 

the  afternoon  Andr^,  changing  his  dress  for  the  dis-  — ^ — • 
guise  of  a  citizen,  provided  with  passes  from  Arnold  "^L^^- 
and  attended  by  Smith,  set  off  by  land  for  New     ^^■ 
York. 

Four  years  before,  "Washington  had  sailed  between 
the  Highlands,  where  nature  blends  mountains  and 
valleys  and  the  deep  river  in  exceeding  beauty; 
and  he  had  selected  for  fortification  the  points  best 
adapted  to  command  the  passage.  In  1778,  it  was 
stUl  a  desert,  nearly  inaccessible ;  now  it  was  covered 
with  fortresses  and  artillery.  Fort  Defiance  alone 
was  defended  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  was  believed  to  be  impregnable.  Here  were 
magazines .  of  powder  and  ammunition,  completely 
filled,  for  the  use  not  of  the  post  only,  but  of  the 
whole  army.  The  fortifications  built  by  a  nation  just 
rising  into  notice,  seemingly  represented  a  vast  outlay 
in  money.  With  prodigious  labor,  huge  trunks  of 
trees  and  enormous  hewn  stones  were  piled  up  on 
steep  rocks.  All  this  had  been  done  without  cost  to 
the  state  by  the  hands  of  the  American  soldiers,  who 
were  pervaded  by  a  spirit  as  enthusiastic  and  as 
determined  aa  that  of  the  bravest  and  most  cultivated 
of  their  leaders ;  and  who  received  for  their  work  not 
the  smallest  gratification,  even  when  their  stated  pay 
remained  in  arrear,'  And  these  works,  of  which 
every  stone  was  a  monument  of  humble,  disinterested 
patriotism,  were  to  be  betrayed  to  the  enemy  with 
all  their  garrison. 

On  that  same  evening  "Washington,  free  from  sus- 
picion, was   returning  to    his    army.     He  had  met 

'  CLastellux'  Travels.    Am.  ed.  46  aiid  50. 
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CHAP.  General  Koehanabeau  and  Admiral  de  Ternay  at 
— -, — •  Hartford.  "  The  interview  was  a  genuine  festival 
^Se^t""  ■^**^  ^^^  French,  who  were  impatient  to  see  the  hero 
22.  of  liberty.  His  noble  mien,  tlie  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  his  mild  gravity,  surpassed  their  expecta- 
tions and  gained  for  him  their  hearts."  All  agreed' 
that,  for  want  of  a  superiority  at  sea,  active  operations 
could  not  be  begun ;  so  that  the  meeting  served  only 
to  establish  friendship  and  confidence  between  the 
officers  of  the  two  nations.  Washington  on  his  return 
was  accompanied  a  day's  journey  by  Count  Dumas, 
one  of  the  aids  of  Eochambeau.  The  population  of 
the  town  where  he  was  to  spend  the  night  went  out 
to  meet  him.  A  crowd  of  children,  repeating  the 
acclamations  of  their  elders,  gathered  around  him, 
stopping  his  way,  all  wishing  to  touch  him  and  with 
loud  cries  calling  him  their  father.  Pressing  the 
hand  of  Dumas,  he  said  to  him  :  "  We  may  be  beaten 
by  the  English  in  the  field ;  it  is  the  lot  of  arms :  but 
see  there  the  army  which  they  will  never  conquer." 

At  this  very  time  Andre,  conducted  by  Smith, 
crossed  the  Hudson  river  at  King's  ferry. ,  It  was 
already  dark  before  they  passed  the  American  post 
at  VerplanCk's  point  under  the  excuse  that  they  were 
going  up  the  river,  and  to  keep  up  that  pretence 
they  turned  in  for  the  night  near  Crompond.  Yery 
S3-  early  on  the  twenty-third,  they  were  in  the  saddle. 
Two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Pine's  Bridge,  over 
the  Croton,  Smith,  assuring  Andr^  that  the  rest  of  the 
way  he  would  meet  only  British  parties,  or  cow  boys  as 
they  were  called,  and  having  charged  him  to  take  the 
inner  route  to  New  York  through  the  valley  of  the 
Bronx  b3''  way  of  White  Plains,  near  which  the  British 
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had  an  outpost,  bade  him  farewell  and  rode  up  to  c 
dine  with  Arnold  at  his  quartera.     At  a  fork  in  the  - 
road  about  six  miles  below  the  Crotonj  Andr6,  quitting  ^ 
the  road  to  White  Plains,  took  that  which  led  over 
the  hills  and  entered  the  highway  from  Albany  to 
New  York  at  a  short  distance  above  Tarrytown.     He 
now  thought  himselE  beyond  all  danger,  and  accord- 
ing to  bis  own  account  he  believed  himself  to  be  the 
bearer  of  a  plan  that  would  bring  the  civil  war  to  an 
immediate  end.     The  British  troops,  embarked  by 
Sir  George  Rodney,  lay  waiting  for  Clinton  to  give 
the  word  and  to  lead  them  in  person. 

It  happened  that  John  Paulding,  a  poor  man,  then 
about  forty-six  years  old,  a  zealous  patriot  who  had 
served  his  country  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
and  had  twice  suffered  captivity,  had  lately  escaped 
from  New  York  and  had  formed  a  little  corps  of  parti- 
sans to  annoy  roving  parties,  taking  provisions  to  New 
York,  or  otherwise  doing  service  to  the  British.  On 
that  morning,  after  setting  a  reserve  of  four  to  keep 
watch  in  the  rear,  he  and  David  Williams  of  Tarry- 
town  and  Isaac  van  Wart  of  Greenburg  seated  them- 
selves in  the  thicket  by  the  wayside,  just  above  Tar- 
rytown, and  whiled  away  tiie  time  by  playing  cards. 
At  an  hour  before  noon,  Andr^  was  just  rising  the 
hill  out  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
strong  British  post  at  King's  Bridge,  when  Pauld- 
ing got  up,  presented  a  firelock  at  his  breast,  and 
asked  which  way  he  was  going,  Full  of  the  idea 
that  he  could  meet  none  but  friends  to  the  English, 
he  answered  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  belong  to-  our 
party  ?  "  "  Which  party  ?  "  asked  Paulding.  "  The 
lower  party,"  said  Andr^.     Paulding  answered  that 
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CHAP,  he  did.  Then  said  Andr^  :  "  I  am  a  British  officer, 
■ — ^  out  on  particular  business,  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
^\^t'  *^^**''™  ^^  ^  minute."  Upon  this  Paulding  ordered 
^-  him  to  dismount.  Seeing  his  mistake,  Andr6  showed 
his  pass  from  Arnold,  saying :  "  By  your  stopping 
me,  you  will  detain  the  general's  business."  "  I 
hope,"  answered  Paulding,  "  you  will  not  be  of- 
fended ;  we  do  not  mean  to  take  anything  from 
you.  There  are  many  bad  people  going  along  the 
road ;  perhaps  yoti  may  be  one  of  them ; "  and  he 
asked  if  he  had  any  letters  about  him.  Andr6  an- 
swered :  "  No."  ^  They  took  him  into  the  bushes  to 
search  for  papers,  and  at  last  discovered  three  parcels 
under  each  stocking.  Among  these  were  a  plan  of 
the  fortifications  of  West  Point ;  a  memorial  from 
the  engineer  on  the  attack  and  defence  of  the  place  ; 
returns  of  the  garrison,  cannon,  and  stores,  all  in  the 
handwriting  of  Arnold.  "  This  is  a  spy,"  said  Paul- 
ding. Andre  offered  a  hundred  guineas,  any  sum  of 
money,  if  they  would  but  let  him  go.  "  No,"  cried 
Paulding,  "not  for  ten  thousand  guineas."  They 
then  led  him  off,  and,  arriving  in  the  evening  at 
North  Castle,  they  delivered  him  with  hie  papers  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Jameson,  who  commanded  the 
post,  and  then  went  their  way,  not  asking  a  reward 
for  their  services,  nor  leaving  their  names. 

What  passed  between  Andre  and  Jameson  is  not 
known.  The  result  of  the  interview  was,  that  on  the 
2^  twenty-fourth  the  prisoner  was  ordered  by  Jameson 
to  be  taken  to  Arnold ;  but  on  the  sharp  remon- 
strance of  Major  Tallmadge,  the  next  in  rank,  the 
order  was  countermanded,  and  he  was  confined  at 
'  Testimony  of  Paulding  and  Williams  in  Smith's  trial,  53  and  57. 
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Old  Salem,  yet  with  permission  to  inform  Arnold  by  chap. 

,  -  ,  .  XVIII. 

letter  of  his  arrest.  ■ — . — - 

His  letter  was  received  on  the  twenty-fifthj  too  ^g'^^^^"- 
late  for  an  order  to  be  given  for  his  release,  and  only     25. 
in  time  for  Arnold  himself  to  escape  do^vn  the  river 
to  the  "  Vulture."     Washington,  who   had   turned 
aside  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  works  at  West 
Point,  arrived  a  few  hours  after  his  flight. 

The  first  care  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  for 
the  safety  of  the  post.  The  extent  of  the  danger 
appeared  from  a  letter  of  the  twenty-fourth,  in  which 
Ajidre  avowed  himself  to  be  the  adjutant-general 
of  the  British  army,  and  offered  excuses  for  having 
been  "  betrayed  into  the  vile  condition  of  an  enemy 
in  disguise  "  within  his  posts.  He  added  :  "  The  re- 
quest I  have  to  make  to  your  Excellency,  and  I  am 
conscious  I  address  myself  well,  is,  that,  in  any  rigor 
policy  may  dictate,  a  decency  of  conduct  towards  me 
may  mark,  that,  though  unfortunate,  I  am  branded 
with  nothing  dishonorable,  as  no  motive  could  be 
mine  but  the  service  of  my  king,  and  as  I  was  unvol- 
untarily  an  impostor."  This  request  was  granted  in 
its  full  extent,  and  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  affair 
he  was  treated  with  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy.^ 
Andr^  further  wrote  :  "  Gentlemen  at  Charleston  on 
parole  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  us ;  they 
are  objects  who  may  be  set  in  exchange  for  me,  or 
are  persons  whom  the  treatment  I  receive  might 
aifect."  The  charge  of  conspiracy  against  Gadsden 
and  his  fellow-sufferers  was  groundless;  and  had 
been  brought  forward  only  as  an  excuse  for  shipping 
them  away  from  the  city,  where  their  mere  pres- 
'  Hamilton's  Account  of  Arnold's  Afiair,  ia  Works,  i.  173. 
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CHAP,  ence  kept  the  love  of  independence  alive.    To  seek 
■_„ — ■  security  by  a  threat  of  retaliation  on  innocent  men 
ij  80..  ^^g   gjr^  unworthy  act  which   received   no   support 
^-     from  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Andr6  was  without  loas  of  time  conducted  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  army  at  Tappan,  His  offence 
was  so  clear  that  it  would  have  justified  the  promptest 
action ;  but,  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  complaint 
from  any  quarter,  he  was,  on  the  twenty-ninth, 
26.  brought  before  a  numerous  and  very  able  board  of 
officers.  On  his  own  confession  and  without  tlie 
examination  of  a  witness,  the  board,  on  which  sat 
Greene,  second  only  to  "Washington  in  the  service  j 
St.  Clair,  afterwards  president  of  congress ;  Lafayette, 
of  the  French  army ;  Steuben,  from  the  staff  of 
Frederic  the  Second ;  Parsons,  Clinton,  Glover,  Knox, 
Huntingdon,  and  others,  all  well  known  for  their 
uprightness,  —  made  their  unanimous  report  that 
Major  Andr^,  adjutant-general  of  the  British  army, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy  from  the  enemy  and 
to  suffer  death.  Throughout  the  inquiry  Andre  was 
penetrated  with  the  liberality  of  the  members  of  the 
court,  who  showed  him  every  mark  of  indulgence, 
and  required  him  to  answer  no  interrogatory  which 
could'even  embarrass  his  feelings.^  He  acknowledged 
their  generosity  in  the  strongest  terms  of  manly 
gratitude,  and  afterwards  remarked  to  one  who  vis- 
ited him,  that  if  there  were  any  remains  in  his  mind 
of  prejudice  against  the  Americans,  his  present  ex- 
perience must  obliterate  them.* 

On  the  thirtieth  the  sentence  was  approved  by 
"Washington,  and  ordered  to  be  carried  into  effect 
'  Hamilton,  i.  178. 
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the  next  day.     Clinton  had  already  in  a  note    to  chaf. 
"Washington  asked  Andre's  release,  as  one  who  had  — . — ■ 
been  protected  by  "  a  flag  of  truce  and  passports  ij  s^. 
granted  for  his  return."   -  Andre  had  himself,  in  his      ^<'* 
examination  before  the  board  of  offieers,  repelled  the 
excuse  which  Clinton  made  for  him ;  and  indeed  to 
have  used  a  flag  of  truce  for  his  pm'poses  would  have 
.  his  offence.     Washington  replied  by  en- 
'  to  the  British  commander-in-chief  the  report 
of  the  board  of  inquiry,  and  observed  "  that  Major 
Andre  was  employed  in  the   execution  of  measures 
very  foreign  to  flags  of  truce,  and  such  as  they  were 
never  meant  to  authorize." 

At  the  request  of  Clinton,  who  promised  to  present 
"  a  true  state  of  facts,"  the  execution  was  delayed  till 
the  second  day  of  October,  and  General  Robertson,  a*" 
Wended  by  two  civilians,  came  up  the  river  for  a 
conference.  The  civilians  were  not  allowed  to  land ; 
but  Greene  was  deputed  to  meet  the  officer.  Instead 
of  presenting  facts,  Robertson,  after  compliments  to 
the  character  of  Greene,  announced  that  he  had  come 
to  treat  with  him.  Greene  answered  :  '*  The  case  of 
an  acknowledged  spy  admits  no  official  discussion." 
Robertson  then  proposed  to  free  Andre  by  an  ex- 
change, Greene  answered :  "  If  Andr6  is  set  free, 
Arnold  must  be  given  up ; "  for  the  liberation  of 
Andr6  could  not  be  asked  for  except  in  exchange 
for  one  who  was  equally  implicated  in  the  complot. 
Robertson  then  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  deliver  an 
open  letter  from  Arnold  to  Washington,  in  which,  in 
the  event  Andr6  should  suffer  the  penalty  of  death, 
he  used  these  threats  :  "  I  shall  think  myself  bound 
by  every  tie  of  duty  and  honor  to  retaliate  on  such 
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CHAP,  imliappy  persons  of  your  army  as  may  fall  within  my 

—^  power.     Forty  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  South 

17  80,  CaFolina  have  justly  forfeited  their  lives  ;  Sir  Henry 

Clinton  cannot  in  justice  extend  his  mercy  to  them 

any  longer,  if  Major  Andre  suffers." 

Meantime  Andre  entreated  with  touching  earnest- 
ness that  he  might  not  die  "  on  the  gibbet."  Wash- 
ington and  every  other  officer  in  the  American  army 
"were  moved  to  the  deepest  compassion;  and  Hamil- 
ton, who  has  left  his  opinion  that  no  one  ever  suffered 
death  with  more  justice  and  that  there  was  in  truth 
no  way  of  saving  him,  wished  that  in  the  mode  of 
his  death  his  feelings  as  an  officer  and  a  man  might 
be  respected.  But  the  English  themselves  had  es- 
tablished the  exclusive  usage  of  the  gallows.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  their  officers  in  America  threat- 
ened the  highest  American  officers  and  statesmen 
with  the  cord.  It  was  the  only  mode  of  execution 
authorized  by  them.  Under  the  orders  of  Clinton, 
Lord  Comwallis  in  South  Carolina  had  set  up  the 
gallows  for  tliose  whom  he  styled  deserters,  without 
regard  to  rank.  Neither  the  sentence  of  the  court 
nor  the  order  of  "Washiiigton  names  death  on  the 
gallows ;  the  execution  took  place  in  the  manner 
that  was  alone  in  use  on  both  sides. 

In  going  to  the  place  of  execution,  a  constrained 
smile  hid  the  emotions  of  Andre.  Arrived  at  the 
fatal  spot,  the  struggle  in  his  mind  was  visible  ;  but 
he  preserved  his  seh-controL  *'  I  am  reconciled,"  he 
said,  "  to  my  fate,  but  not  to  the  mode."  Being 
asked  at  the  last  moment  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say, 
he  answered :  "  Nothing  but  to  request  you  to  wit- 
ness to  the  world  that  I  die  like  a  brave  man." 
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Tried  by  the  laws  of  morals,  it  is  one  of  the  worst  chap. 
forms  of  dissimulation  to  achieve  by  corruption  and  ■ — ^w 
treachery  what  cannot  be  gained  by  honorable  arms.  I'SO- 
If  we  confine  our  judgment  within  the  limits  of  the 
laws  of  war,  it  is  a  blemish  on  the  character  of  Andre 
that  he  was  wilHng  to  prostitute  a  flag,  to  pledge  his 
word,  even  under  the  orders  of  his  chief,  for  the 
innocence  and  private  nature  of  his  design,  and  to 
have  made  the  lives  of  faultless  prisoners  hostages 
for  his  own.  About  these  things  a  man  of  honor 
and  humanity  ought  to  have  had  a  scruple ;  "  but 
the  temptation  was  great,  let  his  misfortunes  cast  a 
veil  over  his  errors."  The  last  words  of  Andre  com- 
mitted to  the  Americans  the  care  of  his  reputa- 
tion ;  and  they  faithfully  fulfilled  his  request.  The 
firmness  and  delicacy  observed  in  his  case  was  ex- 
ceedingly admired  on  the  continent  of  Europe.'  His 
king  did  right  in  offering  honorable  rank  to  his 
brother,  and  in  granting  pensions  to  his  mother  and 
sisters ;  but  not  in  raising  a  memorial  to  his  name  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Such  honor  belongs  to  other 
enterprises  and  deeds.  The  tablet  has  no  fit  place 
in  a  sanctuary,  dear  from  its  monuments  to  every 
friend  to  genius  and  mankind. 

As  for  Arnold  he  had  not  feeling  enough  to  under- 
go mental  torments,  and  his  coarse  nature  was  not 
sensitive  to  shame.  He  suffered  only  when  he  found 
that  baffled  treason  is  paid  grudgingly ;  when  employ- 
ment was  refused  him  ;  when  he  could  neither  stay  in 
England  nor  get  orders  for  service  in  America ;  when, 
despised  and  neglected,  he  was  pinched   by  want. 

■  Jay  to  Wasbington,  29  March,  1781,  in  Jay's  Jay,  ii.  75. 
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crtAP.  But  the  king  would  not  suffer  his  children  to  staive, 
. — . — .  and  eventually  their  names  were  placed  on  the  pen- 
IJSO-  sion  list- 
Sir  George  Kodney  returned  to  the  "West  Indies, 
and,  so  far  as  related  to  himself,  let  the  unsuccessful 
conspiracy  sink  into  oblivion.  For  Clinton,  the  cup  of 
hmniliation  was  filled  to  the  brim.  "  Thus  ended," 
so  he  wrote  in  his  anguish  to  Germain,  "  this  pro- 
posed plan  from  which  I  had  conceived  such  great 
hopes  and  imagined  such  great  consequences."  He 
was,  moreover,  obliged  to  introduce  into  high  rank  in 
the  British  army,  and  receive  at  his  council  table,  a 
man  who  had  shown  himself  so  sordid  that  British 
.officers  of  honor  hated  to  serve  under  him,  or  with  him, 
or  over  him.  Bankrupt  and  escaping  from  his  creditors, 
Arnold  preferred  claims  for  indemnity,  and  received 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds.  Moreover 
he  had  the  effrontery  to  make  addresses  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  respecting  their  alliance  with  France ;  to 
write  insolent  letters  to  Washington ;  to  invite  all 
Americans  to  desert  the  colors  of  their  country  like 
himself ;  to  advise  the  breaking  up  of  the  American 
army  by  wholesale  bribery.  Nay,  he  even  turned 
against  his  patron  as  wanting  activity,  assuring 
Germain  that  the  American  posts  in  the  Highlands 
might  be  carried  in  a  few  days  by  a  regular  attack. 
No  one  knew  better  than  Clinton  that  Andr^  was 
punished  justly ;  yet  in  his  private  journal  he  aimed 
a  stab  at  the  fair  fame  of  his  signally  hmnane  adver- 
sary, whom  he  had  been  able  to  overcome  neither  in 
the  field  nor  by  intrigue;  and  attributed  an  act  of 
pubhc  duty  to  personal  "  rancor,"  for  which  no  cause 
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wtateyer  existed.     The  false  accusation  proves  not  chap. 
so  much  malignity  in  its  author  as  feebleness.^  ■ — , — • 

Washington  sought  out  the  three  young  men  who,  I'^so. 
"  leaning  only  on  their  virtue  and  an  honest  sense  of 
their  duty,"  could  not  be  tempted  by  gold;  and  on 
his  report  congress  voted  them  annuities  in  words  of 
respect  and  honor. 

'  In  my  narrative  1  have  fol-  took  a  copy  of  it  from  the  original, 
lowed  only  contemporary  docu-  It  has  no  date:  since  it  enclosed 
ments,  which  are  ahuud^nt  and  his  account  of  Arnold's  aSair, 
of  the  surest  character,  and  sent  in  oomphance  with  a  prom- 
which,  taken  collectively,  solve  .  ise,  it  mnrt  have  heea  written 
every  queation.  The  most  im-  many  days  later  than  2  Oct, 
portant  are:  The  proceedings  of  It  begins  as  follows;  "No.  11. 
the  American  court  of  inquiry ;  Since  my  last  to  you,  I  have  re- 
Chntoa's  elahorate  letters  to  Lord  eeived  your  letters  Nos.  3  and  i. 
George  Germain  of  11  and  12  Oct.,  The  others  are  yet  on  the  way. 
1780  ;  Narrative  of  correspond-  Though  it  is  too  late  to  have  tlia 
ence  and  transactions  respecting  advantage  of  novelty,  to  comply 
General  Arnold  in  Sir  Henry  Clin-  with  ray  promise  I  send  you  my 
ton's  letter  of  U  Oct.,  1T80 ;  Two  account  of  Arnold's  afiair;  and  to 
letters  of  Clinton  to  Germain  oi  justify  myself  to  your  sentiments 
12  Oct.,  1780  ;  Clinton's  secret  1  must  inEorm  you  that  I  urged  a 
letter  of  30  Oct.,  1780;  Clinton's  compliance  with  Andre's  request 
report  to  Lord  Amherst  of  18  to  be  shot." 
Oct.,  1780;  Extract  froin  Clin-  Ithasbeensaid  that,  as  a  return 
ton's  Journal  in  Mahon's  Eng-  for  clemency,  Andr6  should  have 
land,  vii.,  Appendix  vii.  to  si.;  been  spared.  Here  is  an  extract 
Journal  of  General  Matthews  ;  of  an  order  of  the  subordinate  of 
Trial  of  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  Clinton,  which  met  his  acquiescent 
edited  by  Henry  B.  Dawson,  New  approval,  and  which  he  forwarded 
York,  186S;  and  especially  Ham-  to  Lord  George  Germain :  "I  have 
ilton's  Account  of  Andre's  Affair  ordered  in  the  most  positive  man- 
in  Works,  i.  172-182.  This  last  aer  that  every  militia-man  who 
is  particularly  valuable,  as  Ham-  has  borne  arms  with  us  and  after- 
ilton  had  the  best  opportunities  to  wards  joined  the  enemy  shall  be 
he  well  informed;  and  in  his  nar-  immediately  hanged."  Bymilitia- 
rative,  if  there  are  any  traces  of  men  were  meant  alike  officers  and 
partiality,  it  is  towards  Andrfi  privates,  of  whatevermerit. or  star 
that  he  leaned.  The  reminiscences  tion,  and  the  order  was  rigorously 
of  men  who  wrote  in  later  days  executed  without  regard  to  mill- 
are  so  mixed  up  with  errors  tary  rank.  What  was  thought  of 
of  memory  and  fable  that  they  the  order  by  the  British  govern- 
ofler  no  sure  foothold.  meet  appears  from  Lord  George 

The  letter  of  Hamilton  to  Miss  Germain's  answer,  of  which  an 

Schuyler,    aa  repeatedly   printed  extract  follows;  "  The  most  dis- 

with  the  date  of  2  Oct.,  contains  affected  vrill  now  be    convinced 

interpolations  and  omissions,    I  that  we  are  not  afr^d  to  punish," 
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STRIVING    FOE    UNION. 

1779-1781. 

CHAP.  "  OuE  respective  governments  which  compose  the 
.—^  union,"  so  ran  the  circular  of  congress  to  the  states 
m^-  in  the  opening  of  the  year  1779,  "are  settled  and  in 
the  vigorous  exercise  of  uncontrolled  authority." 
Itself  without  credit  and  unable  to  enforce  the  col- 
lection of  taxes,  it  increased  iis  paper  money.  About 
one  hundred  and  six  millions  were  then  in  circula- 
tion. The  worth  of  the  continental  dollar,  for  a  time 
buoyed  up  by  the  French  alliance,  had  in  three 
months  fallen  from  twenty  cents  to  twelve  and  a  half. 
For  the  service  of  the  year  1779,  congress  invited  the 
states  to  pay  by  instalments  their  respective  quotas 
of  fifteen  miUions;  and,  further,  to  pay  six  millions 
annually  for  eighteen  years  as  a  fund  to  sink  all 
previous  emissions  and  obligations.  The  two  series 
which  under  British  auspices  had  been  most  largely 
counterfeited  were  called  in ;  but  this  act  impaired 
the  credit  of  them  all  more  than  would  have  been 
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done  by  leaving  the  people  to  discriminate  for  them-  chap. 
selves.  After  these  prehminaries,  a  new  issue  of  a  •—S--' 
little  more  than  fifty  millioBS  was  authorized.  1779. 

"  The  state  of  the  currency  was  the  great  impedi- 
ment to  all  vigorous  measures ; "  it  became  a  question 
whether  men,  if  they  could  be  raised,  could  be  sub- 
sisted. In  April,  when  a  paper  dollar  was  worth  but  April, 
five  cents,  it  was  said  that  "  a  wagon-load  of  money 
would  scarcely  purchase  a  wagon-load  of  provisions." 
The  Pennsylvania  farmers  were  unwilling  to  sell  their  May. 
wheat  except  for  bard  money.  There  seemed  no 
hope  of  relief  but  from  some  central  authority.  To 
confederate  without  Maryland  was  the  vote  of  Con- 
necticut ;  with  nine  or  more  states,  was  the  opinion 
at  Boston  ;  with  "  so  many  as  shall  be  willing  to  do 
so,"  allowing  to  the  rest  a  time  during  which  they 
might  come  in,  was  the  decision  of  Virginia. 

Late  in  May,  congress  apportioned  among  the 
states  forty-five  millions  of  dollars  more,  though 
there  was  no  chance  that  the  former  apportionment 
would  be  paid.  Four  times  in  the  course  of  the  year 
it  sent  forth  addresses  to  the  several  states.  News- 
papers, town  meetings,  legislatures,  teemed  with 
remedial  plans;  but  the  issue  of  paper  constantly 
increased,  and  its  value  fell  with  accelerated  velocity. 
In  the  middle  of  August,  when  a  paper  dollar  was  ■*°k- 
worth  but  three  or  four  cents,  "Washington,  who  had 
suffered  very  heavy  losses  and  remained  really  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  his  whole  estate,  instructed  his  agent 
that  the  legal-tender  law  countenanced  dishonesty. 

On   the    second   of    September,   congress   having    Sept. 
ascertained   that  the  sum  of   outstanding  emissions 
was  but  a  little  short  of   one  hundred  and   sixty 
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cTiAP.  millions,  limited  paper  money  to  two  hundred  mil- 

. , '  lions ;  and  the  limit  was  reached  before  the  end  of 

i^^9-  the  year.  In  October,  it  appointed  Henry  Laurens  of 
South  Carolina  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  ten  mUHons  in 
Hov.  the  Netherlands.  In  November,  it  further  resolved 
to  draw  upon  him  for  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling ;  and  to  draw  on  Jay  at  Madrid,  for  as  much 
more.  The  two  were  instructed  mutually  to  support 
each  other ;  but  neither  of  them  had  any  resources. 
The  king  of  Spain  was  the  most  determined  foe 
to  the  independence  of  the  United  States  j  and  the 
United  Provinces  had  not  yet  acknowledged  their 
existence.  In  the  midst  of  these  financial  straits,  the 
year  came  to  an  end ;  and  a  paper  dollar,  which  in 
January  had  been  worth  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  was 
in  December  worth  less  than  two  and  a  half  cents, 
June  The  legislature  of  Virginia  had,  on  the  second  of 
June,  1779,  unanimously  ratified  the  treaties  of  al- 
liance and  commerce  between  France  and  the  United 
States ;  and  the  governor  had,  under  the  seal  of  the 
commonwealth,  notified  the  French  minister  at  Phil- 
adelphia of  the  act.  On  this  procedure,  Vergennes 
Sspt.  in  September  instructed  the  French  minister  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  these  words :  "  During  the  war  it  is 
essential  both  for  the  United  States  and  for  us  that 
their  union  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  When 
they  shall  be  left  to  themselves,  the  general  confed- 
eration will  have  much  difficulty  in  maintaining 
itself,  and  will  perhaps  be  replaced  by  separate  con- 
federations. Should  this  revolution  take  place,  it 
will  weaken  the  United  States,  which  have  not  now 
and  never  will  have  real  and  respectable  strength 
except  by  their  union.    But  it  is  for  themselves  alone 
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to  make  these  reflections.     We  Iiave  no  right  to  pre-  ch\i 
sent  them  for  their  consideration,  and  we  have  no  ■ — ^ 
interest  whatever  to  see  America  play  the  part  of  i '  t 
a  power.     The  possibility  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
general  confederation,  and  the  consequent  suppres- 
sion of  congress,  leads  us  to  think  that  nothing  can 
be  more  conformable,  to  our  political  interest  than 
separate  acts  by  which  each  state    shall  ratify  the 
treaties  concluded  with  France ;  because  in  this  way 
every  state  will  be  found  separately  connected  with 
us,  whatever  may  be  the  fortune  of  the  general  con- 
federation," ^ 

Maryland  was  the  only  other  state  to  take  notice 
of  treaties,  and  it  did  no  more  than  approve  the  act 
of  its  delegates  in  ratifying  them.  The  sentiment  of 
congress  was  strong  against  these  seeming  assump- 
tions of  a  separate  voice  on  a  subject  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  tlie  deliberation  of  all.  Before  the  war 
was  ended,  both  Maryland  and  Virginia  applied  to 
France  for  assistance,  which  the  latter  received. 

On  the  question  of  a  closer  union,  Virginia  hung 
nearly  on  the  balance.  The  first  of  her  citizens 
was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  was  using  aU  his 
powers  of  persuasion  to  promote  an  efficient  govern- 
ment ;  and  her  legislature  selected  Madison,  a  friend 
to  union,  as  one  of  her  representatives.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  chief  claimant  of  western  and  north- 
western lands  in  opposition  to  congress,  she,  above 
all  others,  asserted  the  sovereignty  of  the  separate 
states.  Congress  had  received  petitions  from  persons, 
claiming  to  be  companies,  holding  land  north-west  of 
the  Ohio.  *'  Should  congress  assume  a  jurisdiction," 
'  Vergeanes  to  Luzerne,  27  Sept,,  1779. 
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ciup.  such  was  the  remonstrance  of  the  general  assembly 

^  of  Virginia,  "  it  would  be  a  violation  of  public  faith ; 

1^79'  introduce  a  most  dangerous  precedent,  which  might 
hereafter  be  urged  to  deprive  of  territory  or  subvert 
the  sovereignty  and  government  of  any  one  or  more 
of  the  United  States;  and  establish  in  congress  a 
power  which,  in  process  of  time,  must  degenerate 
into  an  intolerable  despotism.  "Although  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Virginia  would  make  great  sacrifices 
to  the  common  interest  of  America  (as  they  have 
already  done  on  the  subject  of  representation),  and 
will  bo  ready  to  hsten  to  any  just  and  reasonable 
propositions  for  removing  the  ostensible  causes  of 
delay  to  the  complete  ratification  of  the  confedera- 
tion, they  do  hereby,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  expressly  protest 
against  any  jmisdiction  or  right  of  adjudication  in 
congress,  upon  the  petitions  of  the  Vandalia  or  Indi- 
ana companies,  or  on  any  other  matter  or  thing 
subversive  of  the  internal  pohcy,  civil  government, 
or  sovereignty  of  this  or  any  other  of  the  United 
American  States,  or  unwarranted  by  the  articles  of 
confederation."  Congress,  on  mature  consideration, 
declined  the  discussion  of  the  remonstrance. 

17  8  0,  To  counterbalance  the  sturdy  resistance  of  Virginia, 
the  legislature  of  New  York  took  the  field.  They 
founded  claims  to  western  territory  on  the  discoveries 
of  the  Dutch;  on  the  grant  from  Charles  the  Second 
to  the  Duke  of  York;  on  the  capitulation  of  the 
Dutch ;  on  the  acquisition  of  the  rights  of  the  Five 
Nations  and  their  tributaries  as  the  native  propri- 
etors.    Desirous  to  accelerate  the  federal  alliance,  on 

■^jg"'    the  nineteenth  of  April,  1780,  they  authorized  con- 
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gress  to  restrict  their  boundaries  on  the  west.  This  chai'. 
is  the  first  important  act  of  the  states  in  surrender-  ■ — ^ 
jng  public  lands  to  the  federal  union.  1 7  8  o. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1780,  congress  found 
itself  utterly  helpless,  and  threw  everything  upon  the 
states.  In  truth,  there  was  nothing  else  that  it 
could  do.  On  the  ninth  of  February,  it  fixed  the  Feb. 
number  of  men  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  year 
at  thirty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eleven,  and 
required  the  states  to  furnish  by  drafts  or  otherwise, 
before  the  first  day  of  the  coming  April,  the  respec- 
tive deficiencies  in  their  quotas,  which  were  prescribed 
with  exactness.  But  troops  need  to  be  subsisted : 
,  congress  called  on  the  several  states  to  furnish  their 
respective  quotas  of  supplies  for  the  ensuing  season ; 
thus  shoving  off  from  itself  all  care  for  recruiting  the 
army,  and  all  responsibility  for  its  support.  To  gain 
money,  it  directed  the  states  to  bring  into  the  conti- 
nental treasury,  by  taxes  or  otherwise,  one  million 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  every  month 
to  the  month  of  April,  1781,  inclusive,  in  hard  money 
or  with  forty  dollars  in  the  old  bills  for  one  dollar  of 
the  tax.  The  bills  that  should  be  thus  brought  in 
were  to  be  destroyed;  and,  for  every  forty  dollars 
actually  cancelled,  two  dollars  of  a  new  issue  might 
be  uttered,  bearing  five  per  cent  interest,  receivable 
by  the  continental  treasury  as  specie,  and  redeem- 
able in  specie  by  the  several  states  on  or  before  the 
last  day  of  December,  1786. 

As  fast  as  the  new  bills  should  be  signed  and 

emitted,  the  states  respectively  on  whose  funds  they 

were  to  be   i^ued  were  to   receive    three-fifths   of 

them,  and  the  remaining  two-fifths  were  to  be  subject 

VOL.  X.  26 
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CHAP,  to  the  order  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  duly 
w-^  credited  to  the  several  states.  All  laws  on  legal 
17  80.  tender  were  to  be  adapted  to  the  new  system.  The 
elaborate  plan  was  generally  well  received,  though 
by  a  mere  vote  it  sponged  out  thirty-nine  fortieths 
of  the  former  currency.  As  the  bills  were  to  be  issued 
in  the  names  of  the  several  states  according  to  enact- 
ments of  their  own  legislatures,  the  plan  could  not 
go  into  effect  till  each  one  of  them  should  give 
authority  for  the  use  of  its  name.  '  Meantime,  the 
demands  on  the  continental  treasury  were  in  part 
answered  by  warrants  on  the  several  states,  which 
found  means  to  discharge  them,  using  the  taxes  col- 
lected for  the  continental  treasury. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  state  that  had  the  op- 
portimity  to  accept  the  measure,  and  it  adjourned 
without  acting  upon  it.  The  legislature  of  Virginia 
rejected  it  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  at  last, 
after  great  persuasion,  accepted  it  by  a  majority  of 
but  two.  The  new  emission  wanted  credit  from  the 
beginning  ;  the  old  currency  soon  ceased  to  circulate. 
A  cry  arose  among  patriotic  men,  especially  in 
the  array,  for  an  efficient  government.  "  While  the 
powers  of  congress,"  wrote  Greene,  "are  so  incom- 
petent to  the  duty  required  of  them,  I  have  but  little 
hopes  that  the  face  of  our  affairs  will  mend  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  fear  they  will  grow  worse  and  worse  until 
ruin  overtakes  us,"  In  the  army,  which  had  been 
unpaid  for  five  months,  every  department  was  with- 
.  out  money  and  without  the  shadow  of  credit.  To 
relieve  this  gloomy  state  of  things,  congress,  on  the 
tenth  of  April,  1780,  promised  to  make  good  to  the  offi- 
cers and  line  the  depreciation  in  their  pay;  but  the 
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promise  was  little  worth.  For  a  long  time  the  troops  chap. 
I'eceived  only  from  one-half  to  one-eighth  of  a  ration  . — ^_ 
of  meat,  and  were  several  days  without  a  single  poimd  ^^  8  "■ 
of  it.  Washington  appealed  to  the  president  of  the 
rich  state  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  except  for  a  few 
months  m  1777  and  1778,  had  been  untouched  by 
the  war;  but  it  was  in  vain.  "The  great  man," 
wrote  Greene  secretly  to  the  president  of  Pennsylvar 
nia,  "  is  confounded  at  his  situation,  but  appears  to 
be  reserved  and  silent.  Should  there  be  a  want  of 
provisions,  we  cannot  hold  together  many  days  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  army."  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  May,  two  regiments  of  Connecticut,  worn  out 
by  want  of  clothes  and  food  and  pay,  paraded  under 
arms,  declaring  their  resolution  to  return  home,  or 
to  obtain  subsistence  for  themselves  ;  and  they  were 
brought  back  to  their  duty  only  by  being  reminded 
that  they  were  defenders  of  the  rights  of  mankind, 
and,  a^  a  grave  writer  who  was  then  with  the  army 
relates,  by  the  "  influence  of  the  commander-in-chief 
whom  they  almost  adored."  The  enemy  appeared 
against  them  in  the  midst  of  these  trials ;  and  they 
rallied  as  one  man  and  kept  him  at  bay. 

"  Certain  I  am,"  wrote  "Washington  in  May,  to  hia  > 
friend  Joseph  Jones,  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  "  un- 
less congress  are  vested  with  powers  by  the  several 
states  competent  to  the  great  purposes  of  war,  or 
assume  them  as  matter  of  right,  and  they  and  the 
states  respectively  act  with  more  energy  than  they 
have  hitherto  done,  our  cause  is  lost.  We  can  no 
longer  drudge  on  in  the  old  way.  By  ill-timing  in 
the  adoption  of  measures,  by  delays  in  the  execution 
of  them,  or  by  unwarrantable  jealousies,  we  inciu" 
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CHAP,  enormous  expenses  and  derive  no  benefit  from  them. 

^  One  state  will  comply  with  a  requisition  of  congress ; 

If 80.  another  neglects  to  do  it;  a  third  executes  it  by 
halves ;  and  all  differ  either  in  the  manner,  the  mat- 
ter, or  so  much  in  point  of  time,  that  we  are  always 
working  up  hill.  While  such  a  system  as  the  present 
one,  or  rather  want  of  one,  prevails,  we  shall  ever  be 
unable  to  apply  our  strength   or  resources  to  any 


"  This,  my  dear  sir,  is  plain  language  to  a  member 
of  congress,  but  it  is  the  language  of  truth  and  friend- 
ship. It  is  the  result  of  long  thinking,  close  applica- 
tion, and  strict  observation.  I  see  one  head  gradually 
changing  into  thirteen.  I  see  one  army  branching 
into  thirteen,  which,  instead  of  looking  up  to  con- 
gress as  the  supreme  controlling  power  of  the  United 
States,  are  considering  themselves  as  dependent  on 
their  respective  states.  In  a  word,  I  see  the  powers 
of  congress  decHning  too  fast  for  the  consideration 
and  respect  which  are  due  to  them  as  the  great 
representative  body  of  America,  and  I  am  fearful  of 
the  consequences." 

"  Congress,"  answered  his  correspondent,  "  have 
scarcely  a  power  left  but  such  as  concerns  foreign 
transactions ;  for,  as  to  the  army,  they  are  at  pres- 
ent little  more  than  the  medium  through  which  its 
wants  are  conveyed  to  the  states.  This  body  never 
had,  or  at  least  in  few  instances  ever  exercised, 
powers  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  war ;  and 
indeed  such  as  they  possessed  have  been  frittered 
away  to  the  states,  and  it  will  be  found  very  difficult 
to  recover  them.  Resolutions  are  now  before  us,  by 
one  of  which  the  states  are  desired  to  give  express 
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powers  for  the  common  defence.  Others  go  to  the  chap. 
assumption  of  them  immediately.  The  first  will  — . — - 
sleep  with  the  states;  the  others  will  die  where  they  i^so. 
are,  so  cautious  are  some  of  offending  the  states." 

When  it  became  certain  that  troops  from  France 
were  on  their  way  to  assist  the  country,  congress 
made  not  even  a  semblance  of  direct  action,  and 
could  only  entreat  the  states  to  correspond  severally 
with  its  committee  at  headquarters,  so  that  it  might 
explicitly  know  how  far  they  could  be  relied  on  to 
furnish  the  men  and  money  and  provisions  that  had 
been  called  for.  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
before  its  adjournment,  vested  large  discretionary 
powers  in  its  president ;  but  these  from  motives  of 
prudence  he  declined  to  use.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
what  private  efforts  could  do.  In  June,  steps  were  June, 
taken  at  Philadelphia  for  founding  a  bank  with  power 
to  issue  notes.  The  subscribers  proposed,  but  only 
on  adequate  security,  to  make  purchases  in  advance 
for  the  suffering  soldiers.  Congress  accepted  the 
proffered  aid,  and  further  resolved  to  advance  to  the 
company  as  much  of  its  paper  money  as  could  be 
spared  from  other  services.  Thus  began  the  deposit 
of  funds  of  the  United  States  with  a  bank. 

Throughout  the  war,  the  women  of  America  never 
grew  weary  of  yielding  up  articles  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  their  own  households,  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  soldiers.  The  women  of  Philadelphia, 
rallying  round  the  amiable  Esther  Keed,  wife  of  the 
president  of  Pennsylvania,  now  made  a  more  earnest 
effort:  they  brought  together  large  donations  of 
clothing,  and  invited  the  ladies  of  other  states  to 
adopt  a  like  plan.    They  thus  assisted  to  keep  alive 
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patriotism  in  the  armyj  bv 

'  could  not  meet  its  ever-recurring  wants. 

"  The  congress,"  wrote  Greene  towards  the  end  of 
June,  "  have  lost  their  influence.  I  have  for  a  long 
time  seen  the  necessity  of  some  new  plan  of  civil  con- 
stitution. Unless  there  is  some  control  over  the 
states  by  the  congress,  we  shall  soon  be  like  a  broken 
band," 

Without  the  impulse  from  a  centre,  there  could  be 
no  good  administration.  Money  enough  had  been 
expended  for  clothing  the  army  ;  but  large  importar- 
tions  were  left  to  waste  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  troops  were  never  seen  otherwise 
than  half  naked.  When  congress  drew  supplies  in 
kind  directly  from  each  state  for  its  own  troops, 
quotas  were  sometimes  apportioned  by  the  states  to 
their  towns,  and  in  towns  to  individuals.  Men  of 
small  means  in  a  New  England  village  would  club 
together  to  buy  an  ox  of  a  weight  equal  to  their 
collective  quotas,  and  herds  of  cattle  gathered  in  this 
way  were  driven  slowly  to  camp.  All  this  marked 
an  active  spirit  of  patriotism,  reaching  to  the  humblest 
.  and  remotest,  but  it  showed  the  want  of  organized 
power. 

Even  with  the  energy  of  Greene,  there  could  be  no 
efficient  administration  in  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment, though  it  had  been  placed  on  a  centralized 
system  under  his  immediate  authority  with  powers 
almost  independent  of  congress,  and  with  most  liberal 
and  even  lucrative  emoluments  for  himself,  his  as- 
sistants and  subordinates.  "Washington  was  satisfied 
that  he  did  all  that  was  possible,  that  he  "  con- 
ducted the  various  duties  of  his  office  with  capacity 
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and  diligence,  and  witli  the  strictest  integrity."  The  chap. 
Bystem  itaeK  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  man  -would  have  ■ — ^ 
opened  the  way  to  endless  abuses;  and  congress  ^'so. 
wisely  restored  its  own  controlling  civil  supervision. 
Dismissing  a  useless  supernumerary,  it  determined  to 
have  but  one  head  of  the  quartermaster's  department 
at  the  seat  of  congress,  and  one  at  the  camp ;  and  in 
paying  the  officers  of  the  staff  it  returned  to  salaries 
instead  of  commissions.'  The  unanimous  judgment 
of  the  country  from  that  day  to  this  has  approved 
the  reform.  Greene,  to  whom  his  office  had  for  more 
than  a  year  become  grievously  irksome,  resigned  with 
petulant  abruptness  j  but  congress,  still  following  its 
sense  of  public  duty,  conquered  its  well-grounded 
displeasure,  and  soon  after,  on  the  advice  of  Wash- 
ington, appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  south- 
ern army..  His  successor  in  the  quartermaster's 
department  was  Timothy  Pickering,  who  excelled 
him  as  a  methodical  man  of  business ;  so  that  the 
department  suffered  nothing  by  the  change. 

The  tendency  to  leave  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  separate  states  was  a  natural  consequence  of  their 
historic  development,  and  was  confirmed  by  pressing 
liecessity.     "A  single  assembly,"  so  John  Adams 

'  (iKi'aTd.in  reporting  the  cost  the  ohiefa.     In  eicuaing  himaelf 

of  the  war  to  Vei^nnea.  writes:  for    £U!cepting    Ticnsual     emolu- 

"■  L'lntendant  de  Parmea  on  cjuar-  meiita,     among    reasons     of    no 

tier-maitre  General  a  cinq  %  sur  weight,    Greene    pleads  that  he 

toutes  sea  depenaes,  et  sea  agena  was  poor,  nith  a  family  to  pro- 

ont  autant."     My  copy  of    the  vide  for.    It  would  not  be  fair  to 

letter   is  an  o:Sce  copy,  and  the  compare  his  conduct  with  that  of 

word"  cinq  "  is  written  out  infall.  anotJier  who   was    opulent    and 

The   journals   of    congress   of    2  childless.      H    he  had   but  lived 

March,    1778,    allowed,    with    a  longer,  hia  country  would  have  de- 

merely   trifling    abatement,    one  lighted  to  show  its  gratitude  for 

per  cent  upon  the  moneys  issued  his  signal  serrioea. 
in  the  department  for  the  pay  of 
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long  continued  to  reason,  "  is  every  -way  i 
.  to  the  management  of  all  the  federal  concerns  of  the 
■  people  of  America ;  and  with  very  good  reason, 
because  congress  is  not  a  legislative  assembly,  nor  a 
representative  assembly,  but  a  diplomatic  assembly." 
Conventions  of  states  had  been  held  in  1776,  and 
in  every  successive  year,  to  consider  the  decline  of 
the  paper  currency,  and  the  regulation  of  prices. 
One  of  these  attracted  the  more  attention,  as  it 
assembled  at  Philadelphia,  represented  every  state 
north  of  Virginia  except  New  York,  and  prolonged 
its  existence  by  adjournments.  At  the  convention 
called  in  August,  1780,  no  states  appeared  except 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire ; 
but  a  step  was  taken  towards  the  formation  of  a 
federal  constitution.  After  adopting  a  series  of 
measures  best  suited  to  the  campaign,  they  resolved 
"  that  the  union  of  these  states  be  fixed  in  a  more 
solid  and  permanent  manner ;  that  the  powers  of 
congress  be  more  clearly  ascertained  and  defined ; 
that  the  important  national  concerns  of  the  United 
States  be  under  the  siiperintendency  and  direction  of 
one  supreme  head ;  that  it  be  recommended  to  the 
states  to  empower  their  delegates  in  congress  to 
confederate  with  such  of  the  states  as  will  accede  to 
the  proposed  confederation;  and  that  they  invest 
their  delegates  in  congress  with  powers  competent 
for  the  government  and  direction  of  all  .those  common 
and  national  affairs  which  do  not  nor  can  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  particular  states."  ' 

To  these  resolutions  Washington  invited  the  atten- 
tion of  Bowdoin,  then  president  of  the  council  of 
'  Hamiltoa'a  Eepublic,  ii.  83- 
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Massachusetts.      "If  adopted,"  said  he,  "they  will  chap. 
be  the  means,  most  likely,  to  rescue  our  affairs  from  > — , — • 
the  complicated  and  dreadful  embarrassments  under  17  80. 
which  they  labor,  and  will  do  infinite  honor  to  those 
with  whom  they  originate.      I  sincerely  wish  they 
may   meet    with  no   opposition   or   delay   in    their 
progress," 

The  words  of  the  convention  sunk  deeply  into  the 
mind  of  Hamilton,  who  for  three  and  a  half  years 
had  been  Washington's  most  able  and  confidential 
secretary;  and,  under  hia  eye  and  guidance  had 
watched  the  course  of  affairs  from  the  central  point 
where  they  could  best  be  overseen.  To  these  oppor- 
tunities he  added  the  resources  of  an  inventive  and 
fearless  mind,  joined  to  the  quick  impulses  of  youth, 
and  the  habit  of  steady  and  severe  reflection.  Un- 
controlled by  birth  or  inherited  attachments  to  any 
one  state,  he  fastened  with  superior  power  upon  the 
idea  of  a  stronger  union.  Of  Scotch  and  Celtic  origin, 
he  had  something  of  proneness  to  the  exercise  of 
authority.  His  nature  and  temperament  demanded 
a  strong  and  well-organized  government  of  ever-active 
and  enduring  power.  Though  still  so  young,  his 
creative  mind  was,  and  remained  for  his  lifetime,  the 
wellspring  of  ideas  for  the  coaservative  politicians  of 
New  York,  and  of  an  ever-increasing  circle  in  other 
states.  From  his  childhood  he  was  unbounded  in 
his  admiration  of  the  English  constitution,  and  did 
not  utterly  condemn  its  methods  of  influence  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs ;  yet  in  his  own  nature 
there  was  nothing  mean  or  low;  he  was  disinter- 
ested, and  always  true  to  the  sense  of  personal 
integrity  and  honor.     The  character  of  his  mind  and 
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CHAP,  his  leaning  to  authority,  combined  with  something 
^  ^  of  a  mean  opinion  of  his  f ellow-menj  cut  him  oS  from 
17  80.  the  sympathy  of  the  masses,  so  that  he  was  in  many 
ways  unfit  to  lead  a  party ;  and  the  years  of  his  life 
which  were  most  productive  of  good  were  those  in 
which  he  acted  with  Washingtouj  who  was  the  head,, 
the  leader,  and  the  guide  of  a  nation  in  a  manner 
which  he  was  not  only  incapable  of,  but  could  never 
even  fully  comprehend.  While  the  weightiest  tes- 
timony that  has  ever  been  borne  to  the  ability  of 
Hamilton  is  by  Washington,  there  never  fell  from 
Hamilton's  pen  during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter  one 
line  which  adequately  expressed  the  character  of 
Washington,  or  gave  proof  that  he  had  had  the  pa- 
tience to  verify  the  immense  power  that  lay  concealed 
beneath  the  uniform  moderation  and  method  of  his 
chief.  He  had  a  good  heart,  but  with  it  the  pride 
and  the  natural  arrogance  of  youth,  combined  with 
an  almost  overweening  consciousness  of  his  powers, 
so  that  he  was  ready  to  find  faults  in  the  administra- 
tion of  others,  and  to  believe  that  things  might  have 
gone  better  if  the  direction  had  rested  with  himself. 
Bold  in  the  avowal  of  his  own  opinions,  he  was  fear- 
less to  provoke  and  prompt  to  combat  opposition. 
It  was  n6t  his  habit  td  repine  over  lost  opportuni- 
ties ;  his  nature  inclined  him  rather  to  prevent  what 
seemed  to  him  coming  evils  by  timely  action. 

The  England  of  that  day  had  its  precocious  states- 
men. For  stateHness  of  eloquence,  and  consummate 
skiU  in  managing  a  legislative  assembly,  the  palm 
must  be  given  to  Pitt,  whom  Hamilton  excelled  in 
vigor,  consistency,  and  versatility.  There  were  points 
of  analogy  between  Hamilton  and  Fox.     Both  were 
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of  wamxandpassionatenatures;  but  Hamilton  became  chap. 
the  father  of  a  family,  while  Tox  wasted  life  as  a  ■ — ,— 
libertine.     It  was  remarkable  of  both  of  them,  that,  i'^  80- 
with  glowing  natures,  their  style  in  debate  and  in 
"writing  waa  devoid  of  ornament,  attractive  only  by 
strength  of  tliought  and  clearness  of  expression. 

On  the  third  of  September,  1780,  Hamilton  took  *^^p*- 
the  field  as  a  maker  of  a  national  constitution  by 
inviting  Duaue,  a  member  of  congress  from  New 
York,  to  hold  up  to  that  body  the  example  of  the 
New  England  states,  and  to  call  on  the  first  day  of 
the  next  November  a  convention  of  all  the  states, 
with  full  authority  to  conclude  finally  upon  a  general 
confederation.  He  traced  the  causes  of  the  want  of 
power  in  congress,  and  censured  that  body  for  its 
timidity  in  refusing  to  assume  authority  to  preserve 
the  repubhc  from  harm.  "  Undefined  powers,"  he 
said,  "  are  discretionary  powers,  limited  only  by  the 
object  for  which  they  were  given,"  not  holding  in 
mind  that  congress  could  not  have  assumed  such 
powers,  even  if  it  would.  "Already,"  he  continued, 
"  some  of  the  fines  of  tlie  army,  but  for  the  personal 
influence  of  the  general,  would  obey  their  states  in 
opposition  to  congress,  notwithstanding  the  pains 
taken  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  army.  The  sov- 
ereign of  an  empire  under  one  simple  form  of  govern- 
ment has  too  much  power ;  in  an  empire  composed 
of  confederated  states,  each  with  a  government  com- 
pletely organized  within  itself,  the  danger  is  directly 
the  reverse." 

"  We  must,  at  aU  events,  have  a  vigorous  confed- 
eration,"- he  said,  "  if  we  mean  to  succeed  in  the 
contest,  and  be   happy  thereafter.     Internal  police 
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CHAP,  ehould  be  regulated  by  the  legislatures.  Congress 
' — , —  should  have  complete  sovereignty  in  all  that  re- 
I'^so.  lates  to  war,  peace,  trade,  finance,  foreign  affairs, 
armies,  fleets,  fortifications,  coining  money,  estab- 
lishing banks,  imposing  a  land-tax,  poll-tax,  duties 
on  trade,  and  the  unoccupied  lands."  "  The  con- 
federation should  provide  certain  perpetual  reve- 
nues, productive  and  easy  of  collection,  —  a  land-tax, 
poll-tax,  or  the  like ;  which,  together  with  the  duties 
on  trade  and  the  unlocated  lands,  would  give  con- 
gress a  substantial  existence."  "Where  the  public 
good  is  evidently  the  object,  more  may  be  effected 
in  governments  like  ours  than  in  any  other.  It  has 
been  a  constant  remark,  that  free  countries  have  ever 
paid  the  heaviest  taxes.  The  obedience  of  a  free 
people  to  general  laws,  however  hard  they  bear,  is 
ever  more  perfect  than  that  of  slaves  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  a  prince." 

"  As  to  the  plan  of  confederation  which  congress 
had  proposed,  it  is,"  be  said,  "  defective,  and  req^uires 
to  be  altered.  It  is  neither  fit  for  war  nor  peace. 
The  idea  of  an  uncontrollable  sovereignty  in  each 
state  will  defeat  the  powers  given  to  congress,  and 
make  our  union  feeble  and  precarious." 

The  second  step  which  Hamilton  recommended  was 
the  appointment  of  great  officers  of  state,  —  one  for 
the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  another  for  war,  a 
third  for  the  navy,  a  fourth  for  the  treasury.  These 
were  to  supersede  the  committees  and  the  boards 
which  had  hitherto  been  usual ;  but  his  plan  neither 
went  so  far  as  to  propose  a  president  with  the  chief 
executive  power,  nor  two  branches  in  the  national 
legislature.     He  would  have  placed  the  army  exclu- 
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sively  under  congress,  but  perhaps  mistook  its  impor-  chap. 
tance  as  "  a  solid  basis  of  authority  and  cousec[uence."  — ^ 
The  precedent  of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  which  he  it  so. 
over-estimated  the  influence  on  public  credit,  led  him 
to  place  too  much  rehance  on  a  bank  of  the  United 
States. 

The  advice  which  Hamilton  offered  from  his  tent 
in  the  midst  of  an  unpaid,  half-fed,  and  half-clad 
army,  was  the  more  remarkable  from  the  hopeful- 
ness which  beamed  through  his  words.  No  doubt 
crossed  his  mind,  or,  indeed,  that  of  any  of  his 
countrymen,  that  a  republic  of  united  states  could  be 
fonned  over  a  widely  extended  territory. 

Two  days  later,  Washington,  with  Duane  at  his 
side,  gazed  from  "Weehawken  heights  on  the  half- 
ruined  city  of  New  York  in  her  bondage.  He  may 
not  have  fully  foreseen  how  the  wealth  and  com- 
mercial representatives  of'  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  would  be  gathered  on  that  island  and  the 
neighboring  shores;  but  he,  too,  never  doubted  of 
the  coming  prosperity  and  greatness  of  his  country. 

Congress  toiled  as  before,  and,  if  for  the  moment  it 
toiled  in  vain,  it  secured  the  future.  It  urged  on  the 
states  a  liberal  surrender  of  their  territorial  claims  in 
the  west,  "  to  accelerate  the  federal  alliance  and  lead 
to  the  happy  establishment  of  the  federal  union;" 
and,  as  if  its  eye  had  pierced  the  glories  of  the  com- 
ing century,  it  provided  "  that  the  western  lands 
which  might  be  ceded  to  the  United  States  should  be 
settled  and  formed  into  distinct  republican  states, 
which  shall  become  members  of  that  federal  union, 
and  have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence  as  the  other  states."     In  October, 
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in  Tvords  drafted  by  Robert  R.  Livingston,  it  adhered 
■  witli  hearty  good-will  to  the  principles  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  and  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  states 
it  sought  to  quiet  the  discontent  among  the  officers  in 
the  army  by  promising  them  half-pay  for  life.  But 
to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  the  moment  it  "waa 


Again  on  the  twenty-second  of  October,  "Washing- 
ton, to  guide  his  native  state  towards  union,  poured 
out  his  heart  to  his  early  friend  George  Mason : 
"  Our  present  distresses  are  so  great  and  complicated, 
that  it  is  scarcely  within  the  powers  of  description  to 
,  give  an  adequate  idea  of  them.  With  regard  to  our 
futxure  prospects,  unless  there  is  a  material  change 
both  in  our  civil  and  military  policy,  it  wUl  be  in  vain 
to  contend  much  longer. 

"We  are  without  money j  without  provision  and 
■forage,  except  what  is  taken  by  impress;  without 
clothing ;  and  shortly  shall  be,  in  a  manner,'  without 
men.  In  a  word,  we  have  lived  upon  expedients  till 
we  can  live  no  longer.  The  history  of  this  war  is  a 
history  of  temporary  devices  instead  of  system,  and 
economy  which  results  from  it. 

"  If  we  mean  to  continue  our  struggles  (and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  we  shall  not  relinquish  our  claims),  we 
must  do  it  upon  an  entire  new  plan.  We  must  have 
a  permanent  force ;  not  a  force  that  is  constantly 
fluctuating  and  sliding  from  under  us,  as  a  pedestal 
of  ice  would  leave  a  statue  on  a  sununer's  day ;  in- 
volving us  in  expense  that  baffles  all  calculation,  an 
expense  which  no  funds  are  equal  to.  We  must  at 
the  same  time  contrive  ways  and  means  to  aid  our 
taxes  by  loans,  and  put  our  finances  upon  a  more 
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certain  and  stable  footing  than  they  are  at  present,  chap. 
Our  civil  government  must  likewise  undergo  a  re-  ■ — , — ■ 
form;  ample  powers  must  be  lodged  in  congress  as  iTsa 
the  head  of  the  federal  union,  adequate  to  all  the 
purposes  of  war.     Unless  these  things  are  done,  our 
efforts  will  be  in  vain." 

On  the  fourth  of  November,  congress  once  rnore  Nov. 
distributed  among,  the  several  states  a  tax  of  six 
millions  of  silver  dollars,  to  be  paid  partly  in  specific 
articles.  But  in  truth  everybody  came  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  country  must  depend  on  France  for 
aid  in  money.  "  It  is  now  four  days,"  wrote  Glover 
to  Massachusetts  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  dm. 
"  since  your  line  of  the  army  has  eaten  one  mouth- 
.ful  of  bread.  We  have  no  money ;  nor  will  any- 
body trast  us.  The  best  of  wheat  is  at  this  moment 
selling  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  three-fourths  of 
a  dollar  'per  bushel,  and  your  army  is  starving  for- 
want.  On  the  first  of  January  something  will  turn 
up,  if  not  speedily  prevented,  which  your  officers 
cannot  be  answerable  for." 

When  congress  in  September,  1776,  had  transferred 
the  enlistment  of  troops  to  the  states,  the  new  re- 
cruits were  to  bind  themselves  to  serve  for  the  war ; 
but  in  some  cases  the  enlistment  was  made  "  for  three 
years  or  for  the  war;"  and  three  years  had  passed 
since  that  time.  In  the  night  of  the  first  of  January,  1 7  s  i. 
1781,  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  composed  in  *"' 
a  large  degree  of  Irish  immigrants,  and  hutted  at 
Morristown,  revolted,  and,  under  the  lead  of  tlieir 
non-commissioned  officers,  marched  with  six  field- 
pieces  to  Princeton.  The  want  of  clothes  in  winter, 
of  pay  for  nearly  a  year,  the  not  infrequent  want  of 
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CHAP,  food,  tlie  compulsion  imposed  upon  some  of  them  to 
'—^  remain  in  service  beyond  the  three  years  for  which 
1 T  8 1.  they  believed    they    had    engaged,    were    extrem- 
ities which  they  would  no  longer  endure. 

Informed  of  the  mutiny,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  passed 
over  to  Staten  Island  with  a  body  of  troops  for  ite 
support;  but  two  emissaries  whom  he  sent  to  them 
■with  tempting  offers  were  given  up  by  the  muti- 
neers, and  after  trial  were  hanged  as  spies.  Reed, 
the  president  of  Pennsylvania,  repaired  to  the  spot, 
though  it  was  beyond  his  jurisdiction ;  and  without 
authority,  and  without  due  examination  of  each  case, 
he  discharged  those  who  professed  to  have  served 
out  their  specified  term,  while  measures  were  taken 
by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to  clothe  and  pay  the 
rest.  They,  for  the  most  part,  obtained  no  more 
than  was  due  them  j  but  it  was  of  evil  tendency  that 
they  gained  it  by  a  revolt. 

In  a  circular  letter  to  the  New  England  states,  of 
which  Knox  was  made  the  bearer,  Wasliington  laid 
open  the  aggravated  calamities  and  distresses  of  the 
army.  "  Without  relief  the  worst,"  he  said,  "  that 
can  befall  us  may  be  expected.  I  will  continue  to 
exert  every  means  I  am  possessed  of  to  prevent  an 
extension  of  the  mischief ;  but  I  can  neither  foretell 
nor  be  answerable  for  the  issue." 

Troops  of  New  Jersey,  whose  ranks  next  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Une  included  the  largest  proportion  of 
foreigners,  showed  signs  of  being  influenced  by  the 
bad  example ;  but  Washington  interposed.  The 
troops  of  New  England,  which  had  twenty  regiments 
in  the  continental  service,  had  equal  reasons  for  dis- 
content ;    but  they  were  almost  every  one  of  them 
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native  Americans,  freeholders  or  sons  of  freeholders,  chap. 
In  spite  of  their  nakedness,  they  marched  through  — .^ — • 
deep  snows,  over  mountainous  roads,  and  suppressed  ^l^J-: 
the  incipient  revolt.     The  passions  of  the  army  were 
qmeted  by  their  patriotism ;  and  order  and  discipline 
returned.      "Human  patience  has  its  limits,"  wrote 
Lafayette  to  his  wife  on  the  occasion ;  "  no  European 
army  would  suffer  the  tenth  part  of  what  the  Ameri- 
can troops  suffer.     It  takes  citizens  to  support  hun- 
ger, nakedness,  toil,  and  the  total  want  of  pay,  which 
constitute  the  condition  of  our  soldiers,  the  hardiest 
and  most  patient  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  world." 

Knox  reported  from  New  England  zealous  efCorf® 
to  enlist  men  for  the  war.  Congress  could  do 
nothing,  and  confessed  that  it  could  do  nothing. 
*'  "We  have  required,"  thus  they  wrote  to  the  states 
on  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1781,  "  aids  of  men, 
provisions,  and  money ;  "  and  they  stated  exactly  the 
difficulty  under  which  the  xmion  labored  when  they 
added;  "the  states  alone  have  authority  to  execute." 

Since  congress  itself  made  a  public  confession  of 
its  powerlessness,  nothing  remained  but  to  appeal  to 
France  for  rescue  not  from  a  foreign  enemy,  but 
from  the  evils  consequent  on  its  own  want  of  govern- 
ment. "If  France  lends  not  a  speedy  aid,"  wrote 
Greene  from  the  south  to  her  minister  in  Phila- 
delphia, "  I  fear  the  country  will  be  for  ever  lost ;  " 
and  Greene  was  "  not  of  a  desponding  spirit  or  idle 
temper," 

It  was  therefore  resolved,  for  the  moment,  to 
despatch  to  Versailles  as  a  special  minister  some  one 
who  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  ever-increasing 
distresses  of  the  army,  to  set  them  before  the  govern- 
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CHAP,  ment  of  France  in  the  most  striking  light.     Harailton, 
. — _ — ■  the  fittest  man  for  the  office,  was  not  known  to  con- 
17  81.  gress;  and  its  choice  fell  on  the  younger  Laurens  of 
South  Carolina. 

To  the  agent  Washington  confided  a  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  country ;  and  with  dignity  and 
candor  avowed  that  it  had  reached  a  crisis  out  of 
which  it  could  not  rise  by  its  own  unassisted  strength. 
*'  Without  an  immediate,  ample,  and  efBeacious  succor 
in  money,"  such  were  his  words,  "  we  may  make  a 
feeble  and  expiring  eSort  in  our  next  campaign,  in 
all  probability  the  period  of  our  opposition.  Next 
to  a  loan  of  money,  a  constant  naval  superiority 
on  these  coasts  is  the  object  most  interesting;  "  and 
without  exaggeration  he  explained  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  his  country  in  population  and  pros- 
perity, and  the  certainty  of  its  redeeming  in  a  short 
term  of  years  the  comparatively  inconsiderable  debts 
it  might  have  occasion  to  contract.  To  Franklin  he 
wrote  hi  the  same  strain;  and  Lafayette  addressed  a 
like  memorial  of  ripe  wisdom  to  Vergennes. 

While  the  United  States  thus  hnportuned  a  foreign 
prince  for  help,  their  people,  in  proportion  to  num- 
bers, was  richer  than  the  people  to  whose  king  from 
their  own  want  of  government  they  were  obliged  to 
appeal.  Can  France  organize  its  resources,  and  are  the 
people  of  the  republican  America  incapable  of  doing 
so  ?  Can  monarchy  alone  give  to  a  nation  unity  ? 
Is  freedom  necessarily  anarchical  ?  Can  liberty  not 
administer  and  rule  ?  Are  authority  and  the  hopes 
of  humanity  for  ever  at  variance?  Can  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  have  revenues,  armies,  and  fleets  ;  and  are 
American  statesmen  powerless  to  bring  out  the  re- 
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sources  of  their  collective  states  ?    Are  the  people  of  crap. 
the  United  States,  who  so  excel  that  of  France  in  ■ — , — - 
liberty,  doomed  to  hopeless  inferiority  in  respect  of  i  ^  s  i. 
administration  ?     For  the  eye  of  Robert  Livingston, 
then  the  most  influential  member  from  New  York,     ^''^■ 
Washington  traced  to  their  source  the  evils  under 
■which  the  country  was  sinking,  and  invited  their  cor- 
rection.    "There  can  be  no  radical  cure,"  wrote  he, 
"  till  congress  is  vested  by  the  several  states  with  full 
and  ample  powers  to  enact  laws  for  general  purposes, 
and  till  the  executive  business  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  able  and  responsible  men.     Requisitions  then  will 
be  supported  by  law." 

Congress  began  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  On 
the  fifth  of  February,  Witherspoon  of  New  Jersey,  ^^■ 
seconded  by  Burke  of  North  Carolina,  proposed  to 
vest  in  that  body  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  and 
to  lay  duties  upon  imported  articles.  The  proposition 
was  negatived,  but  it  was  resolved  to  be  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  states  to  vest  a  power  in  congress 
to  levy  a  duty  of  five  per  cent  on  importations  of 
articles  of  foreign  growth  and  manufacture.  Before 
that  power  could  be  so  vested,  the  separate  approval 
of  every  one  of  the  thirteen  states  must  be  gained. 

The  assent  of  Virginia  was  promptly  given.  That 
great  commonwealth,  having  Jefferson  for  its  gov- 
ernor, sought  to  promote  peace  and  union.  To  ad- 
vance the  former,  it  even  instructed  its  delegates  in 
congress  to  surrender  the  right  of  navigating  the 
Mississippi  river  below  the  thirty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude,  provided  Spain  in  return  would  guar- 
antee the  navigation  of  the  river  above  that  parallel, 
Madison,  obeying  the  instruction,  voted  for  the  meas- 
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CHAP.  Tire  contrary  to  his  private  judgment.  Massachusetts, 
v--^—-  Connecticut,  and  North  Carohna  alone  opposed,  New 
^If^'  York  being  divided.  Virginia  did  more.  Avowing 
"  lier  regard  for  a  "federal  union,"  and  preferring 
the  good  of  the  country  to  every  object  of  smaller 
importance,  it  resolved  to  yield  its  title  to  the  lands 
north-west  of  the  Ohio,  on  condition  that  the  territories 
should  be  formed  into  distinct  republican  states,  and 
be  admitted  members  of  the  federal  union ;  and  Jef- 
ferson, who  from  the  first  had  pledged  himself  to  the 
measure,  announced  to  congress  the  great  act  of  his 
administration  in  a  letter  full  of  hope  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  American  union,  and  the  establishment  of 
free  republics  in  the  vast  country  to  which  Virginia 
quitted  her  claim. 
Msrch  The  first  day  of  March  was  a  great  day  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  America  had  proceeded  by 
petitions  to  the  king,  by  a  declaration  of  rights,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  world  on  taking  up  arms,  by  her 
declaration  of  independence  onwards  to  the  confeder- 
ation which  was  designed  to  make  them  one  people  for 
all  time;  Maryland,  the  last  of  the  thirteen  states, 
subscribed  and  ratified  the  articles ;  and  the  United 
Sta.tes  of  America,  each  and  every  of  them,  adopted, 
confirmed,  and  ratified  their  confederation  and  per- 
petual xmion.  A  new  era  of  the  United  States 
assembled  in  congress  was  begun. 

It  is  terrible  when  a  state,  long  crushed  by 
sufferings,  struggles  for  that  which  promises  rehef, 
and  on  attaining  it  finds  it  an  illusion.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  thought  that  they  had  established 
a  government,  and  there  was  no  government.  In 
the  form  drafted   by  Dickinson,  the    confederation 
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was  to  bo  only  an  alliance  of  sovereign  "states  :  every  c 
change  that  had  been  made  had  still  further  impaired  - 
its  relative  consideration.     The  original  report  per-  i 
mitted  each  separate  state  to  impose  duties  on  im- 
ports and  exports,  provided  they  did  not  interfere 
with  stipulations  in  treaties ;  and  the  confederation, 
as  adopted,  confined  this  restriction  to  the  treaties 
already  proposed  to  France  and  Spain.     No  power 
to  prohibit  the  slave-trade  was  granted.     In  troops, 
raised  for  the  common  defence,  the  appointment  of 
field  and  inferior  officers,  and  the  filling  up  of  vacan- 
cies, were  reserved  to  the  several  states. 

The  assent  .of  two-thirds  of  the  states,  that  is  of 
nine  states,  was  required  for  every  important  meas- 
ure of  peace  or  war,  of  treaties,  of  finance ;  and 
the  vote  of  every  absent  or  unrepresented  state 
was  counted  in  the  negative:  so  that  congress  for 
months  or  even  for  years  might  be  unable  and  was 
unable  even  to  frame  a  resolution  on  vital  ques- 
tions. 

Further :  each  state  retained  its  sovereignty  and 
every  attribute  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled ;  and,  by  the  denial  of 
all  incidental  powers,  the  exercise  of  the  granted 
powers  was  rendered  impracticable.  By  the  articles 
of  confederation,  congress  alone  could  treat  with 
foreign  nations ;  but  they  provided  no  method  for 
enforcing  treaties,  so  that  the  engagements  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  might  at  any  time  be  violated  by 
any  one  of  its  members. 

Congress  was  to  defray  expenses  for  the  common 
defence  or  general  welfare  out  of  a  common  treasury ; 
but  there  was  no  independent  treasury :    the  taxes 
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were  to  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
.  several  states.  Moreover,  the  quotas  of  the  states 
■  were  to  be  assigned  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all 
real  estate  within  each  state,  and  that  value  each 
state  was  to  estimate  for  itself.  Congress,  which  had 
no  direct  power  to  levy  any  money  whatever,  could 
not  even  assign  to  the  states  their  quotas,  till  every 
one  of  the  thirteen  should  have  completed  its  valua- 
tion. The  states  might  tax  imports  as  much  as  they 
pleased :  congress  could  not  tax  them  at  all.  Con- 
gress could  declare  war,  but  had  not  power  to  being 
a  single  citizen  into  the  field. 

A  confederation  is  the  opposite  to  union ;  since  it 
acts  not  on  individuals,  but  only  on  each  separate 
sovereignty.  The  states  of  America  had  formed  a 
confederation,  not  a  union.  Eoom  for  amendment 
seemed  to  be  provided  for;  but  such  amendment 
could  not  take  place  without  the  simultaneous  and 
unanimous  consent  of  the  states.  America  had  seated 
anarchy  deeply  in  the  very  source  of  legislation.  No 
creative  word  could  go  forth :  through  congress  there 
could  be  no  agreement  in  reform.  With  every  day 
men  would  grow  more  attached  to  their  separate 
states  ;  for  many  of  these  had  the  best  governments 
in  the  world,  while  the  confederation  was  one  of  the 
worst,  or  rather  no  government  at  all, 

Washington  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  defects 
of  the  confederation,  and  to  urge  its  reform.  On 
the  day  before  it  was  adopted,  he  had  explained  to  a 
young  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature  "  the  neces- 
sity oi  a  controlling  power  to  regulate  and  direct  all 
matters  of  general  concern.  The  great  business  of 
war,"  he  said,  "never  can  be  well  conducted,  if  it 
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ed  at  all,  wlii 
are  only  recommendatory." 

'*  Our  independence,  our  respectability  and  conse-  ^ 
quence  in  Europe,  our  greatness  as  a  nation  here- 
after, depend  upon  vesting  congress  with  competent 
powers.  That  body,  after  hearing  the  views  of  the 
several  states  fairly  discussed,  must  dictate  and  not 
merely  recommend." 

And  now  tliat  the  confederation  was  established, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  great  statesmen  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  Pendleton,  Wythe,  and  Jefferson,  to  give 
adequate  powers  to  the  representative  body  of  the 
states,  especially  a  control  over  refractory  states,  to 
compel  their  compliance  with  the  requisitions  made 
upon  them.  "  Danger,"  he  wrote,  "may  spring  from 
delay ;  good,  from  a  timely  application  of  a  remedy. 
The  present  temper  of  the  states  is  friendly  to  the 
estabhshment  of  a  lasting  union ;  the  moment  should 
be  improved :  if  suffered  to  pass  away,  it  may  never 
return ;  and,  after  gloriously  and  successfully  con- 
tending against  the  usurpations  of  Britain,  we  may 
fall  a  prey  to  our  own  follies  and  disputes,"^ 

He  was  more  particularly  impelled  to  express  his 
opinions  with  freedom,  because  in  December,  1779, 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  seemed  to  have  censured 
the  point  of  enforcing  obedience  to  requisitions.  "  It 
would  give  me  concern,"  he  added,  "  should  it  be 
thought  of  me  that  I  am  desirous  of  enlarging  the 
powers  of  congress  unnecessarily,  as  I  declare  to  God 
my 'only  aim  is  the  general  good.     Perhaps  a  knowl- 

'  Madison  Papers,  i.  82.  Mr.  Washington  wrote  tlie  above  let- 
Hiigh  Blair  Grigsby  assures  me  ter."  Written  by  II.  B.  G..  30 
that  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  that    May,  1807;  very  high  authority. 
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1  congress  might 
-  be  tlie  means  to  prevent  its  ever  being  exercised, 
and  the  more  readilj  induce  obedience :  indeed,  if 
congress  was  unquestionably  possessed  of  the  power, 
nothing  should  induce  the  display  of  it  but  obstinate 
disobedience  and  the  urgency  of  the  general '  wel- 
fare." 

The  course  of  business  brought  the  subject  imme- 
diately into  discussion  in  congress  itself.  The  confed- 
eration was  but  a  month  and  a  half  old,  when  a 
committee  presented  a  report  drafted  by  Madison, 
proposing  by  an  amendment  to  the  articles  of  con- 
federation to  give  tothe  United  States  full  authority 
to  employ  their  force,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  to 
'compel  any  delinquent  state  to  fulfil  its  federal 
engagements ;  and  the  reason  for  the  measure  as 
assigned  in  the  preamble  was  to  cement  and  in- 
vigorate the  federal  union  that  it  might  be  estab- 
lished on  the  most  immutable  basis. 

From  that  day  Madison  never  ceased  his  efforts 
tni  a  better  system  was  established ;  but  the  most 
reflecting  and  far-seeing  observers  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  powers  allowed  to  congress  dared  not  hope 
that  its  members  would  be  able  to  remodel  the  con- 
federacy. In  a  pamphlet  published  in  May,  1781, 
at  the  city  in  which  they  were  assembled,  Pelatiah 
Webster,  an  able  though  not  a  conspicuous  citizen, 
pointed  out  to  them  the  necessity  of  their  caEing  a 
continental  convention  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ascertaining,  defining,  enlarging,  and  limiting  ~  the 
duties  and  powers  of  their  constitution. 

The  American  people  were  bent  on  having  a  gov- 
ernment, though  their  road  to  it  lay  through  humilia- 
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tion    and   sorrow.      But,   while    ihe    United   States  chap. 
were  slowly  sounding   their  way  to    union,  Wash-  -— ^ 
ington  on  the  first  day  of  May  made  a  note,  that  ^Jj^^^- 
instead   of  magaaines  they  had  but  a   scanty  pit- 
tance of  provisions,  scattered  here  and  there  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  army;    and  poorly  provided 
arsenals,  which   the    workmen  were  leaving.     The 
articles  of  field  equipage  were  not  in  readiness,  nor 
funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  regular  transporta- 
tion.   Scarce  any  one  of  the  states  had  as  yet  sent  an 
eighth  part  of  its  quota  into  the  field ;  and  there  was 
no  prospect  of  a  glorious  offensive  campaign,  unless 
their  generous  allies  should  help  them  with  money 
and  with  a  fleet  strong  enough  to  secure  the  superi- 
ority at  sea,* 

J  Waehington's  MS.  JoiirnaL 
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GREAT  BRITAIN   MAKES   WAR   ON   THE   NETHERLANDS. 

1780-1781. 

The  successor  of  Lord  "Weymouth  was  Lord  Stor- 
'  mont,  the  late  British  ambassador  at  Paris.  He  had 
■  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the  spirit  and  resources 
of  his  country;  but  this  confidence  took  the  worst 
forms  of  haughty  blindness  to  moral  distinctions  in 
dealing  with  foreign  powers.  To  the  complaints  of 
the  Dutch  respecting  the  outrage  on  their  flag,  he 
answered  by  interpreting  treaties  directly  contrary 
to  their  plain  meaning,  and  then  by  saying :  "  We 
are  determined  to  persist  in  the  line  of  conduct  we 
have  taken,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may."  * 

The  British  ministry  sent  the  case  of  the  Dutch 
merchant  vessels  that  had  been  carried  into  Ports- 
mouth to  the  court  of  admiralty ;  and  Sir  James 
Mariott,  the  judge,  thus  laid  down  the  law :  "  It 
imports  little  whether  the  blockade  be  made  across 
the  narrows  at  Dover,  or  off  the  harbor  at  Brest  or 
'  Stormontto  Yorke,  U  Jan.,  1780. 
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L'Orient.     If  you  are  taken,  you  are  blocked.     Great  chap. 
Britain,  by  her  insular  position,  blocks  naturally  aU  -A—- 
the  ports  of  Spain  and  Prance.    She  has  a  right  to  i^  3*>- 
avail  herself  of  this  position  as  a  gift  of  Providence."  ^ 
Influenced   by  the   preponderating  members  of  the 
republic,  the  stadhoMer  addressed  a  representation 
to  tlie  empress  of  Russia  for  concert  in  the  defence 
of  neutral  flags.    Before  it  had   been  received  at 
Petersburg,  Prince  GaUtzin,  the  Eussian  envoy  at  the 
Hague,  on  the  third  of  April  invited  the  states-gen-    ■*^'' 
eral  to  a  union  for  the  protection  of  neutral  trade 
and  navigation.     "  The    same   invitation,"    said  the 
envoy,  "  has  been  made  to  the  courts  of,  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm,  and  Lisbon,  in  order  that  by  the  joint 
endeavors  of  all  neutral  maritime  powers  a  natural 
system,  founded  on  justice,  may  be  established  as 
a  rule  for  future  ages."     The  states-general  desired 
to  join  in  the  defensive  association,  but  the  stadholder, 
under  English  influence,  contrived  to  make  delay. 

England  acted  promptly.  On  the  seventeenth,  an  ii- 
order  of  the  king  in  council  suspended  all  treaties 
between  the  two  countries,  and  threw  back  the 
Netherlands  upon  their  rights  under  the  law  of 
nations.  In  consequence  of  this  order  in  council, 
Dutch  ships  were  taken  into  English  ports  and  con- 
demned by  the  admiralty,  on  the  principle  that  French 
harbors  being  naturally  blockaded  by  those  of  Eng- 
land Dutch  ships  had  no  right  to  sail  near  them. 

Of  the  belligerents  the  honor  of  making  the  first 
answer  to  the.  Eussian  declaration  was  conceded  to 
Spain ;  and  Florida  Blanea  on  the  eighteenth  of  April     is. 
adopted  the  measure  so  heartily  that  in  the  autobio- 
'  Dip.  Coi.,iv.  473. 
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CHAP,  graphic  report  which  he  made  of  his  administration 

i_^  to  his  king  he  relates :  "  The  honor  of  this  suecess- 

1 7  80.  ful  project  has  been  ascribed  to  Russia,  which  in  fact 

lent  to  it  support ;  but  it  had  its  origin  in  the  cabinet 

of  your  Majesty." 

A  week  later,  France,  like  Spain,  acceded  to  the 
declaration  of  Russia.  "  The  war  in  which  the  king 
is  engaged  has  no  other  object  than  the  liberty  of 
the  seas.  The  king  believed  he  had  prepared  an 
epoch  glorious  for  his  reign,  in  fixing  by  his  example 
the  rights  of  neutrals.  His  hopes  have  not  been 
deceived." 
O'^t-  On  the  fifth  of  October,  the  United  States  of 
America  in  congress,  by  a  resolution  which  Robert 
R.  Livingston  had  drafted,  proclaimed  the  principles 
of  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  afterwards  included 
them  in  their  treaties  with  the  Netherlands,  with 
Sweden,  and  with  Prussia. 

By  the  other  belligerent  of  that  day,  the  armed 
neutrality  was  considered  fatal  to  its  sovereignty  over 
the  ocean.  The  king  was  ready  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion to  an  issue.  His  ministry  were  of  the  opinion, 
that  to  tolerate  the  armed  neutrality  was  to  confess 
that  British  supremacy  on  the  high  seas  was  broken. 
A  half-official  rumor  was  set  afloat  that  England 
would  declare  war  on  the  Netherlands  if  they  should 
accept  the  invitation  of  Russia ;  and  the  cabinet 
established  two  points,  from  neither  of  which  they 
would  depart,  —  the  one  to  attack  any  Netherlands 
convoy ;  the  other  to  prevent  the  association  of  the 
Netherlands  with  Russia  at  aU  hazards.' 

Even  Lord  Shelburne,  the  chief  of  the  opposition  in 

I  WeHereu  to  Fage!,  2  May,  1780. 
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the  upper  house,  condemned  the  Russian  manifesto  '- 
as  an  attempt  by  a  "  nation  scarcely  known  to  have  " 
existence  as  a  maritime  power  thirty  years  ago,  to 
dictate  laws  of  navigation  to  Great  Britain."  And 
Lord  Camden  condemned  the  declaration  of  the 
empress  as  a  dangerous  and  arbitrary  edict,  sub- 
versive of  the  first  principle  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Yet  the  answer  of  the  British  government  to  the 
declaration  of  the  empress  of  Russia  avoided  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  on  the  rules  wliich  she  had  laid 
down.  "An  ambiguous  and  trimming  answer  was 
given:"  such  is  the  severe  judgment  of  Harris. 
"  We  seemed  equally  afraid  to  accept  or  dismiss  the 
new-fangled  doctrines  of  Russia.  I  was  instructed 
secretly  to  oppose,  but  avowedly  to  acquiesce  in 
them." 

The  neutral  powers  on  the  continent,  one  after  the 
other,  joined  in  accepting  the  code  of  Catharine. 
Bemstorff,  though  very  reluctant  to  do  anything  not 
acceptable  to  the  English  court,  with  which  he  was 
then  conducting  a  private  negotiation  on  contraband, 
on  the  eighth  of  July  announced  the  adhesion  of 
Denmark  to  the  Russian  principles,  and  on  the  next 
day  confirmed  the  declaration  hy  a  treaty  with  Russia. 
On  the  twenty-first  of  July,  Guatavus  set  forth  to  the 
belligerents  that  the  principles  of  Russia  were  his 
own,  and  Sweden  acceded  to  the  treaty  between 
Denmark  and  Russia,  and  Denmark  to  that  between 
,Rus.sia  and  Sweden.  The  three  powers  agreed  to 
support  each  other  against  all  and  every  attack  by 
reprisals  and  other  means.  Each  power  was  to  fit 
out  a  fleet,  and  the  several  commanders  were  ordered 
to  protect  every  mercantile  ship  of    the  tliree  nar 
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CHAP,  tions  against  injury.     When  in  autumn  it  came  to 
. — , — '  light  that  Bernstorff  in  a  separate  treaty  with  Great 
17  80.  Britain  had  compromised  the  rule  on  contraband,  the 
minister  was  for  the  time  dismissed  from  office.'     It 
May    may  here  be  added  that  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1781, 
Frederic  of  Prussia  acceded  to  the  armed  neutrality, 
and  obtained  its  protection  for  the  commerce  of  his 
people.     Five  months  later,  Joseph  the  Second  over- 
came his  ill-humored  demurs,  and,  by  yielding  by 
treaty  to   the    empress,  gained  advantages  for  the 
commerce  of  Belgium.     The  accession  of  Portugal 
17  82.  took  place  in  July,  1Y82  ;  that  of  Naples  in  February 
of  the  following  year ;  that  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  in 
September,  1782,  by  its  treaty  with  Spain,  confirmed 
17  83.  in  June,  1783,  by  its  treaty  with  Russia. 

Every  considerable  power  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  from  Archangel  to  Constantinople,  accepted 
the  rules  of  navigation  which  the  empress  of  Russia 
17  80.  had  promulgated;  yet  Great  Britain,  which  had  met 
them  without  a  protest  or  a  denial,  was  unrelentingly 
resolved  to  prevent  the  accession  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  the  association  through  their  stadholder  or 
by  war. 

Even  if  the  British  had  reason  for  suspending  all 
treaties  with  the  Netherlands,  the  republic  remained 
an  independent  state,  and  had  all  the  rights  of  an 
unprivileged  neutral;  yet  Stormont  showed  it  no 
more  respect  than  might  have  been  done  to  a  vassal. 
"  The  best  way,"  wrote  he  to  Yorke,  "  to  bring  the 
Dutch  around  to  their  senses  is  to  wound  them  in 
their  most  feeling  part,  their  carrying  trade.     The 
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success  of  our  cruisers  has  hitherto  fallen  much  short  chap. 
of  expectation."     So  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  in  a  — ^ 
time  of  uninterrupted  peace,  Yorke  was  instructed  to  ^  J  **  "■ 
collect  the  best  intelligence  on  the  voyages  of  the      ^^■ 
Dutch  merchants,  that  the   British    cruisers  might 
know  where  to  go  for  the  richest  prizes.' 

The  condition  of  the  Netherlands  was  truly  diffi- 
cult to  be  borne ;  their  honor  was  trifled  -with ;  their  ^'^■ 
commerce  pillaged;  they  were  weali  and  without 
promise  of  help  from  any  aide  ;  their  stadholder  did 
not  support  them.  The  arrival  of  each  English  mail 
was  waited  for  to  Jearu  by  what  new  measures  the 
British  cabinet  would  abuse  their  power,  and  how 
many  more  Dutch  ships  had  been  seized.  The  re- 
public had  no  part  to  choose  but  submission  to  Great 
Britain  or  an  association  with  Russia.  The  draft  of 
the  convention  which  the  empress  had  directed  to  be 
offered  to  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands, 
arrived  in  June,  The  grand  pensionary  and  the 
country  wished  to  accede  to  the  confederacy  of  the 
North.  But  the  stadholder,  who  in  May,  acting  in 
the  interests  of  England,  refused  to  take  a  step  till 
the  conduct  of  all  the  other  neutral  powers  should  be 
thoroughly  understood,  in  June  would  not  listen  to  ^™'> 
any  treaty  with  Russia  unless  the  possessions  of  the 
republic  in  both  Indies  should  be  guaranteed.  "  A 
better  idea,"  wrote  Yorke,  "  could  not  be  started  to 
overset  the  whole."  ^ 

Yet  Stormont,  who  on  this  subject  guided  the 
cabinet  of  England,  wrote  to  the  British  ambassador 
at  the  Hague :  "  If  the  states-general  proceed,  they 

1  May,         '  Yorke  to  Stormont,  16  June, 
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CHAP,  throw  the  die  and  leave  us  no  alternative  ;  " '  and  he 
■ — ^  made  the  same  unequivocal  declaration  to  Welderen, 
ij^s^f'  the  Dutch  representative  at  London.  A  war  by  Eng- 
land against  the  Netherlands  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
House  of  Orange.  "I  am  as  much  attached  to  that 
family  as  a  man  can  be,"  wrote  Stormont;  but  he 
would  not  let  any  sentiments  of  veneration  and  attach- 
ment bias  his  opinion  or  retard  extreme  measures.^ 

The  commissioners  for  the  Netherlands  found  in 
Panin  a  statesman  who  regarded  the  independence  of 
America  as  a  result  very  advantageous  for  all  nations 
and  especially  for  Russia,  and  who  did  not  doubt  that 
England  would  be  forced  to  recognise  it.®  He  could 
not  grant  the  wished-for  guarantee  of  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions in  America,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
s^p'-  India;  but  in  the  course  of  September  he  drafted  the 
convention  which  he  held  to  be  the  only  possible  one 
between  Russia  and  the  republic.*  The  draft  did 
not  include  a  general  guarantee ;  but,  i£  the  republic 
should  be  attacked  on  account  of  the  convention,  the 
other  powers  were  to  take  lier  part.  A  separate 
article  declared  the  object  of  the  armed  neutrality 
to  be  the  restoration  of  peace.  ■  At  the  same  time 
couriers  were  despatched  to  the  courts  of  Stock- 
holm and  Copenhagen ;  so  that  against  the  return  of 
a  favorable  answer  from  the  Hague  all  things  might 
be  prepared  for  receiving  the  Dutch  republic  into 
the  league  of  neutral  powers. 

Every  step  of   this  negotiation  was   watched  by 
England,  with  the  determination,  if  it  should  succeed, 

1  Stormont  to  Yorke,   8  Aug.,         *  The  Marquis  de  V^rac  to  Ver- 
1780.  geiines,  1  Sept.,  1780. 

s  ibid.,  19  Sept,,  1780.  '  Ibid.,  12  Sept.,  1780. 
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to  declare  war  against  the  Netherlands,  even  tliough  chap. 
it  might  prove  fatal  to  the  House  of  Orange.  Yet  ■— .^— 
the  ministry,  who  were  all  the  time  seeking  an  i^so. 
alliance  with  Russia,  disliked  the  appearance  of  going 
to  war  with  the  republic  solely  for  her  intention  of 
joining  the  armed  neutrality.  In  October,  Henry  ^"^ 
Laurens,  whom  the  United  States  had  accredited  to 
the  Netherlands  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  loan, 
was  taken  on  his  passage  to  Europe,  and  among  his 
papers  was  found  the  unauthorized  project  for  a 
treaty,  concerted  as  we  have  seen  between  Neufville 
and  William  Lee.  To  Lord  Stormont  the  "  transac- 
tion appeared  to  be  the  act  of  individuals,"^  and  the 
Earl  of  Hillsborough  owned  "  that  the  states-general 
had  had  no  knowledge  of  the  treaty,  which  had  never 
been  signed  except  by  private  persons."^  But  the 
resolution  was  instantly  taken  to  use  the  Laurens 
papers  so  as  to  "  give  the  properest  direction  to  the 
war."^  After  an  examination  at  the  admiralty 
before  the  three  secretaries  of  state,  Laurens  was 
;  escorted  through  the  streets  of  London  by  a  large 
guard,  and  confined  as  a  state's  prisoner  in  the  tower, 
where  he  was  debarred  from  all  intercourse,  and 
from  the  use  of  pen  and  paper,  so  as  to  produce 
upon  the  public  mind  a  strange  and  startling  sen- 
sation. 

When  the  courier  from  Petersburg  arrived  at  the 
Hague  with  the  treaty  that  Panin  had  drafted,  Stor- 
mont saw  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  "If  the 
states    should  relincLuish  the  demand  of  a  general 

'  stormont  to  Keith,  3  Nov.,  '  Maltzan  to  Frederic,  10  Kov., 
1780.  1780. 

"  Stormont  to  Tortc,  11  Oct.,  1780. 
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CHAP,  guarantee,"  thus  on  the  eleventh  of  October  he  in- 

. ,_-  sfcructed  Yorke,  "  and  accede  to  the  neutral  conven- 

i'?so.  tion,  such  an  event  would  leave  us  no  alternative."^ 
31-  On  the  last  day  of  October,  Yorke  announced  that  the 
states-general,  at  their  meeting  in  the  first  week  of  No- 
**"'■  vember,  would  disavow  the  transaction  between  Am- 
sterdam and  America,  but  would  decide  to  join  the 
northern  league.  "I  am  afraid," he  said, "we  must 
proceed  alone,  and  advise  an  immediate  declaration."  ^ 
On  the  third  of  November,  this  despatch  was  laid 
before  the  king.  On  that  very  same  day,  tbe  states 
of  Holland,  after  full  deliberation,  condemned  the 
conduct  of  Amsterdam  for  the  acts  which  Great 
Britain  resented,  and  resolved  to  give  to  the  British 
government  every  reasonable  satisfaction,  so  as  to 
leave  not  the  sHglitest  ground  for  just  complaint. 
Even  Yorke,  who  saw  everything  with  the  eyes  of  an 
Englishman,  thought  their  conduct  rather  fair.^  Yet 
Stormont  would  brook  no  delay;  and  the  British 
cabinet  anticipating  the  peaceful  intentions  of  the 
states  of  Holland  and  the  states-general,  with  the 
■approval  of  the  king,  on  the  same  day  came  to  a 
determination  to  make  war  upon  the  republic,  unless  it 
should  recede  from  its  purpose  of  joining  the  northern 
confederacy,*  In  the  very  hours  in  which  this  decision 
was  taken,  Yorke  was  writing  tliat  a  war  with  the 
republic  would  be  a  war  with  a  government  without 
artillery,  "  in  want  of  stores  of  all  kinds,  without  fleet 
or  army,  or  any  one  possession  in  a  state  of  defence."  ^ 

'  Stormont  to  Yorke,  11  Oct.,        '  Yorke  to  Stormont,  7  Nov., 
1780.  1780. 

*  Yorke  to  Stormont,  31  Oct.,        '  Stormont  to  Yorke,  i  Nov., 
1780.  1780. 

«  Yorke  to  Stormont,  3  Nov,,  1780. 
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The  memorial  to  the  states-general  was  drafted  by  chap. 
Lord  Stormont  himself,  and  was  designed  to  conceal  -^^ 
the  real  motives  of  Great  Britain  under  a  cloud  of  i  J^s^f ■ 
obloquy  relating  to  Amsterdam,    and   by   demands 
impossible  to  be  complied  with.     The  memorial  was 
not  to  be  presented  if  the  ambassador  had  certain 
information  that  the  majority  of  the  provinces  would 
refuse   to  join  the   maritime  league   of   the    North. 
"We  do  not  wish,"  wrote  Stormont,  "to  give  a  deep 
wound  to  our  old  and  natural  allies.     Our  object  is 
to  cure  their  madness  by  stunning  them  into  their 
senses."^ 

On  the  sixth,  Yorke  represented  to  the  stadholder 
the  opportunity  of  the  republic  for  repentance  and 
amendment.  The  prince,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
answered:  "I  foresee  consequences  which  may  be 
fatal  to  my  house  and  the  republic."  Yorke  replied 
that  the  stadholder  might  do  a  secondary  and  passive 
kind  of  service  by  starting  difficulties  and  delays  to 
hamper  the  conclusion  of  the  fresh  instructions  to  the 
ministers  at  Petersburg.  The  stadholder  answered : 
"  England  cannot  impute  a  wish  for  war  to  those  who 
are  for  concluding  a  neutral  alhance  with  Russia,  nor 
blame  a  vote  of  convoy  from  which  masts  and  ship- 
timber  are  excluded."  Yorke  urged  that  the  aUiance 
with  the  North  was  pushed  by  men  of  warlike  views. 
The  stadholder  answered  :  "  The  regents  in  general 
have  not  that  view."  Yorke  turned  the  conversation 
to  the  negotiation  with  America.  The  stadholder 
answered :  "  I  have  reason  to  believe  Holland  will,  as 
it  ought  to  do,  disavow  and  disapprove  that  transac- 
tion."    "  And  give  satisfaction  too  ? "  asked  Yorke. 

'  Stormoat  to  Yorke,  i  Nov.,  1780. 
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cruP    The  prince  answered  :    "  I  hope  they  will  commimi- 

. ^ ■  cate  their  disavowal  to  England."     But  he  did  not 

17  80.  deny  that  the  plurality  of  the  provinces  was  in  favor 
of  the  connection  with  Eussia  on  the  terms  which 
that  empire  had  proposed.^ 

Just  after  this  interview,  Yorke  received  from 
Storraont  an  inquiry  as  to  where  blows  could  be 
struck  at  the  republic  with  the  most  profit,  and  on 
''■  the  seventh  of  November  Yorke  replied:  "This 
coimtry  is  by  no  means  prepared  for  war.  It  is  the 
fashion  still  to  suppose  a  war  against  England  impos- 
sible. The  executive  part  of  the  government  has 
been  averse  to  it  aU  along.  As  to  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments in  the  East  and  "West  Indies,  their  own  avowal 
proves  them  in  a  deplorable  state;  but  St.  Eustatius, 
above  aU  St.  Eustatius,  is  the  golden  mine  of  the 
moment."^  This  letter  of  Yorke  was  received  by 
'^-  Stormont  on  the  twelfth ;  and  the  passage  relating  to 
St.  Eustatius  was  secretly  sent  forthwith  to  the 
British  admiralty  for  its  guidance. 
1"-  Already  on  the  tenth  Yorke  had  presented  to 
the  states-general  Lord  Stormont's  memorial.  "  The 
king  insists,"  so  ran  its  words,  "on  the  exemplary 
punishment  of  the  Pensionary  van  Berckel  and  his 
accomplices,  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and 
violators  of  the  rights  of  nations.  His  Majesty  flat- 
ters himself  that  the  answer  of  your  High  Mightinesses 
will  be  speedy,  and  to  the  purpose  in  every  respect." 
"  To  pass  over  in  silence  so  just  a  request  wiU  be 
deemed  a  denial,  and  his  Majesty  will  think  himself 
obhged  to  take  such  steps  as  become  his  dignity." 
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Three  days  after  the  delivery  of  tie   memorial,  chap. 
Yorke  caused  it  to  be  printed.     It  seemed  to  the  ■ — . — ■ 
patriots   singular  for  the   English  to    demand  the  i^^^^''- 
punishment  of  Van  Berckel,  when  they  themselves 
(lid  not  even  bring  Laurens  to  trial.     People  :n  the 
towns  under  English  influence  said :  "  Van  Berckel 
and  accomplices  deserve  to  be  '  de-Witted.'  "  ^     "  If  a 
small  mob,"  wrote  Yorke  from  the  Hague,  "  receive 
the  deputies  of  Amsterdam  when  they  next   come 
here,  the    affair    will    be    soon  decided.     But  how 
promise  for  work  with  the  tools  I  have."^ 

"The  die  is  thrown,"  wrote  Stormont  to  Yorke  on 
the  fourteenth,  as  he  asked  him  for  the  best  informar-  ^*' 
tion  respecting  all  the  vulnerable  parts  of  tlie  repub- 
lic.^ At  that  time  there  still  reigned  among  the 
Dutch  confidence  in  peace.  On  the  twenty-third,  ^* 
the  states  of  Holland,  acting  on  a  communication  from, 
the  stadholder,  entirely  disavowed  and  disapproved  all 
and  whatever  had  been  done  "by  or  on  the  part  of 
the  burgomasters  and  regents  of  the  town  of  Amster- 
dam respecting  negotiations  with  congress.*  The  dis- 
avowal of  Van  Berckel  was,  in  itself,  a  very  severe 
punishment.  Before  further  proceeding,  inquiry 
needed  to  be  made  as  to  the  nature  of  his  offence 
and  the  tribunal  before  which  he  could  be  brought 
to  trial.  The  states-general  confirmed  the  disavowal 
made  by  the  states  of  Holland,  and  further  declared 
their  wish  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  with 
England.  Every  post  brought  to  the  court  of  Lon- 
don concurrent  proofs    that   the  cities,  the  people, 

'  Yorke  to  Stormont,  14  Nov.,  '  Stormont  to  Yorke,  14  Nov., 
1780.  1780. 

'  Yorke  to  Eraser,  14  Nov.,  *  Resolution  of  the  States  of 
1780  Holland,  23  Nov.,  1780. 
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CHAP,  every  branch  of  the  government,  all  the  ministers, 
■ — .^ — '  desired  to  continue  at  peace.     Even  the  stadholder, 
1  ^,  3  f'-  the  great  partisan  of  England,  thought  that  the  Dutch 
government  had  done  enough  to  remove  from  them- 
selves every  suspicion. 
^l^-        Yet  on  the  first  of  December  Stormont  demanded 
the    exemplary  and   immediate  punishment  of  the 
6-      Amsterdam  offenders ;  and  on  the  fifth  he  asked  of 
Yoi-ke  some  ideas  for  a  manifesto,  for  he  was  prepar- 
ing "  to  send  secret  orders  to  seize  the  Dutch  settle- 
18-     ments  in  the  West  Indies."  ^     Then,  on  the  sixteenth, 
before  he  even  knew  that  his  second  memorial  had 
been  presented,  having  been  informed  that,  on  the 
afternoon   of  the   eleventh,  the  states-general  had 
resolved  to  make  the  declaration  of  the  armed  neu- 
trality without  delay,  he  sent  orders  to  Yorke  "  aa 
soon   as  may  be    to  quit   Holland   without    taking 
leave."  ^ 

"While  Yorke  was  still  negotiating  at  the  Hague, 
British  cruisers  pounced  upon  the  unsuspecting  mer- 
chantmen of  their  ally  of  a  hundred  and  six  years, 
and  captured  two  hundred  ships  of  the  republic,  car- 
rying cargoes  worth  fifteen  mhfions  of  guilders.  Four 
days  at  least  before  he  left  the  Hague,  a  swift  cutter 
was  sent  to  Eodney  at  Barbadoes  with  orders,  founded 
upon  the  ambassador's  letter  of  the  seventh  of  No- 
vember, to  seize  St.  Eustatius. 
i^^si.  Suddenly,  on  the  third  of  February,  1781,  the 
^-  British  "West  India  fleet  and  army,  after  a  feint  on 
the  coasts  of  Martinique,  appeared  off  the  island  and 
demanded  of  de  Graat,  the  governor,  its  surrender 
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witHn  an  hour.  "  The  surprise  and  astonishment  of  chap. 
the  inhabitants  was  scarcely  to  be  conceived."  Una-  - — , — • 
ble  to  ofier  resistance,  ignorant  of  a  rupture  between  i  ^  8 1- 
Great  Britain  and  the  republic,  the  governor  surren- 
dered his  post  and  its  dependencies,  invoking  clem- 
ency for  the  town.  The  wealth  of  the  island,  which 
was  a  free  port  for  all  nations,  astonished  even  those 
who  had  expected  most,  "  the  whole  of  it  being  one 
continued  store  of  French,  American,  Dutch,"  and 
also  English  "property."  In  the  words  of  Rodney: 
"All  the  magazines,  the  storehouses,  are  filled,  and 
even  the  beach  covered  with  tobacco  and  sugar."  The 
value  of  the  merchandise,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  con- 
siderably exceeded  three  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 
Besides  this,  there  were  taken  in  the  bay  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  merchant  vessels,  a  Dutch 
frigate,  and  five  smaller  vessels  of  war,  all  complete 
and  ready  for  service.  Thirty  richly  freighted  Dutch 
ships,  which  had  left  the  island  about  thirty-six  hours 
before,  were  overtaken  by  a  detachment  from  Rod- 
ney's fleet,  and  captured  with  the  Dutch  ship  of  sixty 
guns  which  was  their  convoy.  The  Dutch  flag  was 
kept  flying  on  the  island,  and  decoyed,  no  less  than 
seventeen  ships  into  the  port  after  its  capture.  Three 
large  ships  from  Amsterdam,  laden  with  all  kinds  of 
naval  stores,  were  taken  and  carried  into  St.  Christo- 
pher. At  St.  Eustatius,  in  the  order  of  sale,  English 
stores  were,  for  form's  sake,  excepted ;  but  all  prop- 
erty was  seized,  and  the  confiscation  was  general 
without  discrimination  between  friend  and  foe,  be- 
tween neutral  powers  and  belligerents,  between 
Dutch  and  British,  A  remonstrance  from  British. 
merchants,    written   by  the   king's   soHcitor-g 
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CHAP,  in    St.    Christopher,   Rodney  scorned    to    read,  and 

— ^_'  answered:  "The  island  of  St.  Eustatius  is  Dutch; 

""Feb*'  ^^erything  in  it  is  Dutch;  everything  is  under  the 

^-      protection  of  the  Dutch  flag,  and  as  Dutch  it  shall  he 

treated." 

Besides  St.  Eustatius,  all  the  settlements  of  the 
republic  in  South  America  were  taken  during  the 
season.  The  undefended  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  half-way  house  on  the  voyage  to  India;  the 
feebly  garrisoned  Negapatam ;  and  the  unique  harbor 
of  Trincomalee  on  Ceylon,  —  were  all  of  them  most 
desirable  objects  for  Great  Britain. 

The  Dutch  republic  was  relatively  weak;  yet,  if 
her  finances  were  impaired,  it  was  by  debts  con- 
tracted during  her  alliance  with  England  and  in 
rendering  service  to  that  power.  England  lost,  for 
the  time,  its  remaining  influence  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  by  this  cruel  and  unjust  war.  No  nation 
remained  with  which  it  had  any  connection  on  the 
score  of  principle  ;  not  one  to  which  it  was  drawn  by 
regard  for  the  higher  iateresta  of  humanity. 
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FRANCE  HAS  NEED  OF  PEACE. 

1780,  1781. 

"England,"  said  Vergennes,  "has  declared  war  char 
against  tlie  Netherlands  from  hatred  of  their  acces-  ■ — , — 
sion  to  the  neutrality.     The  more  I  reflect,  the  more  ^'^^'* 
I  am  perplexed  to  know  whether  we  ought  to  be  glad 
or  sorry."  ^     A  new  obstacle  was  created  to  the  gen- 
eral peace  for  wliich  we  must  now  trace  the  negotia- 
tions.    Spain  had  calculated  every  thing  for  a  single 
campaign.^     The  invasion  of  England  having  failed, 
the  querulous  King  Charles,  after  but  seven  months 
of  kostihties,  complained  "  that  France  had  brought 
Spain  into  the  war  for  its  own  interests  alone  ;  ^  and 
had  caused  the  first  mishaps"  to  his  flag.^     Florida 
Blanca,  speaking  to  the  French  ambassador,  called 
himself  a  great  fool  for  having  induced  his  king  to 
the  declaration  against  England.      With  regard  to 

'  Vergennes  to  Moutmorin,  25  ^  Montmorin  to 

(ind  27  Dec,  1780.  Jan.,  1780. 

'  Montthoriu  to  Vergennes,  13  '  Ibid.,  29  June, 1780, 
May,  1780. 
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■  France  was  held  in  honor  to  sustain  their  independ- 
17  8  0.  enee,  but  that  their  boundaries  were  contingent  on 
events ;  ^  and  to  conciliate  independence  with  the 
honor  of  England,^  and  quiet  the  apprehensions  of 
Spain,  he  was  willing  to  leave  to  England  at  the 
peace  Canada,  according  to  the  old  French  claimsj 
and  the  country  west  and  north-west  of  the  Ohio.^ 
But  King  Charles  desired  to  retain  them  if  possible 
in  some  kind  of  vassalage  to  Great  Britain,^  or  give 
them  up  to  helpless  anarchy.^  He  would  not  receive 
Jay  as  an  envoy,  and  declined  even  a  visit  from  the 
late  minister  of  France  at  Philadelphia,  on  his  way 
back  from  his  mission.  If  American  independence 
was  to  be  granted,  it  must  be  only  on  such  terms 
as  would  lead  to  endless  quarrels  with  England.^  It 
was  the  constant  reasoning  of  Florida  Blanca,  that 
the  northern  colonies  preserved  a  strong  attachment 
for  their  mother  country,  and,  if  once  possessed  of 
independence,  would  become  her  useful  ally  j  while 
if  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  her  rule,  they 
would  be  only  turbulent  subjects.^  Tossed  by  danger 
and  doubt  from  one  expedient  to  another,  Spain, 
through  the  government  of  Portugal,  sought  to  open 
a  secret  negotiation  with  England ;  and  the  king  of 
France,  in  an  autograph  letter,  acquiesced  in  the 
attempt.^ 

When  in  February,  1780,  John  Adams  arrived  in 

'  Compare  Vergennes  to  Mont-         '  Montmorin  to  Vergennea,  22 

morin,  22  Jan.,  1781.  Feb.,   1780. 

"  Ibid.,  13  Jan..  1780.  •  Ibid.,  29  March,  1780. 

a  Ibid.,  26  April  and  i  Dec,         '  Ibid.,  20  Nov,,  1780. 
1780.  *  The  king  of  France  to  the 

*  Moutmorin  to  Vergennes,  22  king  of  Spain,  25  April,   1780. 
Jan.',  178U. 
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Paris  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  Great  Britain  for  chap. 
peace  and  commerce,  the  French  minister  desired  — ^ 
that  the  object  of  his  commission  should  for  the  it  so. 
present  remain  unknown.  Adams  replied  by  enu- 
merating the  reasons  for  communicating  it  to  Great 
Britain  without  delay ;  but  he  was  not  obstinatCj  and 
waited  for  the  opinion  of  congress.  A  discussion 
next  followed  on  applying  to  French  creditors  the 
■  reduction  by  congress  in  tlie  value  of  its  paper 
money.  Adams  argued  vigorously  that  the  reduction 
must  affect  all  nations  alike,  for  which  he  obtained 
the  approbation  of  congress.  These  points  being  dis- 
posed of,  he  not  only  assumed  a  right  to  give  advice 
to  the  king  of  France  on  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
but,  to  a  court  where  the  sanctity  of  regal  power 
fonned  the  accepted  creed,  he  laid  it  down  as  certain 
that  "  in  this  intelligent  age  the  principle  is  well 
agreed  on  in  the  world  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  a  form  of  government  according  to  their  own 
judgmente  and  inclinations."  Vergennes  broke  off 
correspondence  with  him,  as  not  being  accredited  to 
France,  and  complained  to  the  French  minister  at 
Philadelphia  of  his  want  of  a  conciliatory  temper. 
Franklin,  too,  though  with  reluctance,  suffered  him- 
self to  be  made  the  channel  of  communicating  offi- 
cially the  censures  which  Vergennes  did  not  spare. 
In  the  favor  of  congress  Franklin  lost  ground  by  his 
compliance,  while  Adams  was  supported  more  heart- 
ily than  before. 

In  midsummer,  from  his  eagerness  for  peace, 
Maurepas  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  insinuate  his 
wish  in  a  letter  to  one  Forth,  a  former  secretary 
of  the  British  embassy  at  Paris.     Nothing  came  of 
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CHAP,  the  overture.  "  Peace  will  be  a  great  good,"  wrote 
> — ^  Marie  Antoinette;  "but,  if  our  enemiea  do  not  de- 
17  80.  jnand  it,  I  shaU.  be  very  mucli  afflicted  by  a  humiliat- 
ing one."  ^  Aiter  the  capture  of  Charleston,  and  the 
rout  of  the  army  under  Gates,  the  British  parHament, 
which  came  together  in  November,  granted  all  the 
demands  of  the  ministry  for  money  and  for  men  by 
vast  majorities ;  and  the  dread  of  disorder  in  the 
cities  of  England  gave  new  strength  to  the  govern- 
Doc  ment.  At  such  a  moment,  Necker,  who  was  ready 
to  take  everything  upon  himself,  wrote  secretly  to 
Lord  North,  proposing  peace  on  the  basis  of  a  truce, 
during  which  each  party  should  keep  possession  of 
all  that  it  had  acquired.  The  terms  thus  clandes- 
tinely offered  were  such  as  Vergennes  always  re- 
jected, as  inconsistent  with  the  fidelity  and  honor  of 
Prance.  In  England,  they  were  no  farther  heeded 
than  as  a  confession  of  exhaustion  and  weakness. 
"  I  will  express  no  opinion,"  said  Vergennes,  of 
17  81.  Necker,  in  January,  1781,  "on  his  financial  opera- 
tions, but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  administration 
he  is  short-sighted  and  ignorant."  Called  to  the 
conferences  of  the  ministers,  he  continually  dinned 
into  their  ears  "Peace!  peace!"  "Peace,"  replied 
Vergennes,  "  is  a  good  thing,  only  you  should  pro- 
pose the  means  of  attaining  it  in  an  honorable 
manner."^  In  his  clamor  for  peace,  Necker  did 
but  echo  the  opinion  of  all  Paris.  Maurepas,  too, 
gave  out  that  peace  must  be  restored  before  the 
close  of  the  year ;  and  the  king  declared  that  he  w^s 

'  Marie    Antoinette   to    Maria        '  Count  von  Mercy  to  Prince 
Theiesa.,   13  July  and  11  Oct.,    Eannitz,  Sljan.,  1731. 
1T80. 
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tired  of  the  war,  and  that  an  end  must  be  maAe  of  it  chap. 
before  the  year  should  go  out.^  The  negotiations  for  ■—^ 
peace  belonged  to  Vergennes,  and  for  their  success  1 7  8 1. 
he  needed  mediation  or  great  resialts  in  the  field. 
Thus  far  the  war  had  been  carried  on  without  a  plan, 
for  which  the  cause  lay  in  the  heart  of  the  govern- 
ment itself.  There  could  be  no  vigorous  unity  of 
admiuistration  with  a  young,  feeble,  and  ignorant 
king,  who  prided  himself  on  personally  governing, 
and  left  the  government,  without  a  real  head,  to  be 
swayed  by  the  different  cabals  which  from  day  to 
day  followed  each  other  in  the  court.  By  the  influ- 
ence of  the  queen,  Sartine,  towards  the  end  of  the 
former  year,  had  been  superseded  in  the  ministry  of 
the  marine  by  the  Marquis  de  Castries,  and  the  imbe- 
cile Montbarey  by  the  Marquis  de  Segur.  All  the 
while  France  was  drawing  nearer  to  inevitable  bank- 
ruptcy, its  debt  verging  upon  a  fourth  mOliard. 

Environed  by  difficulties,  Vergennes  attempted  a 
compromise  with  England  on  the  basis  of  a  long 
truce  of  at  least  twenty  years,  during  which  South 
Carohna  and  Georgia  would  remain  with  the  English 
in  return  for  the  evacuation  of  New  York,  He  had 
sounded  Washington  and  othera  in  America  on  the 
subject,  and  they  all  had  repelled  the  idea.  "  There 
are  none  but  the  mediators,"  wrote  Vergennes,  "  who 
could  make  to  the  United  States  so  grievous  an  offer. 
It  would  be  hard  for  France  to  propose  it,  because 
she  has  guaranteed  the  independence  of  the  thirteen 
states."  ^  Kaunitz,  accordingly,  set  himself  to  work 
to  bring  the  mediation  to  a  successful  issue. 
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CHAP.  In  the  month  of  April,  young  Laurens  arrived 
■ — . — ■  at  Versailles,  preceded  by  importunate  letters  from 
17  81.  Rochambeau  and  Lafayette  to  the  ministry.  His 
demand  was  for  a  loan  of  twenty-five  million  livres 
to  be  raised  for  the  United  States  on  the  credit  of 
the  king  of  France,  and  in  support  of  it  he  communi- 
cated to  the  French  ministry  his  letter  of  advice  from 
Washington.  Franklin  had  lately  written:  "If  it  is 
found  unable  to  procure  the  aids  that  are  wanted, 
the  whole  system  of  the  new  government  in  America 
may  be  shaken."  The  French  minister  at  Philadel- 
phia had  reported  these  words  from  Greene :  "  The 
states  in  the  southern  department  may  struggle  a 
little  while  longer ;  but  without  more  effectual  sup- 
port they  must  fall."  Washington  represented 
immediate  and  efficacious  succor  from  abroad  as 
indispensable  to  the  safety  of  his  country;  but, 
combined  with  maritime  superiority,  and  "  a  decided 
effort  of  the  allied  arms  on  this  continent,"  so  he 
wrote,  "  it  would  bring  the  contest  to  a  glorious 
issue."  ^  In  pressing  the  demands  of  congress,  the 
youthful  envoy  said  menacingly  that  the  failure  of 
his  mission  might  drive  the  Americans  back  to  their 
old  allegiance,  to  fight  once  more  against  France  in 
the  armies  of  Great  Britain.  The  confession  of  the 
inefficiency  of  their  own  general  government  was 
suited  to  raise  a  doubt  of  their  power  finally  to  estab- 
lish their  independence ;  and  Vergennes  complained 
that  an  excessive  and  ever-increasing  proportion  of 
the  burdens  of  the  war  was  thrown  upon  France. 
Yet   the   cabinet  resolved  to  go  far  in  complying 

*  Writings  of  Washington,  ed.  Sparks,  vii.  368. 
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with  the  request  of  the  United  States.     Franklin  had  chap. 
already  obtained  the  promise  of  a  gift  of  six  millions  ■ — ^ 
of  livres,  and  a  loan  of  four  millions  ;  Necker  con-  1 7  8 1. 
sented  to  a  loan  of  ten  milhons  more,  to  be  raised  in 
Holland  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France. 

To  insure  to  the  United  States  a  maritime  supe- 
riority, de  Grasse,  who  had  the  naval  command  in 
America,  received  orders  to  repair  from  the  West 
Indies  to  the  north  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
conform  himself  to  the  counsels  of  Washington  and 
Rochambeau.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  ex- 
pense of  re-enforcing  Eochambeau  by  another  detach- 
ment from  the  French  army  was  on  Washington's 
recommendation  avoided ;  and  America  was  left  to 
herself  to  find  men  for  the  struggle  on  land.  The 
decision  displeased  Eochambeau,  who  understood 
little  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  sent,  and 
nothing  of  its  language,  and  he  entreated  leave  to 
return  to  Europe;  but  he  received  fresh  orders  to 
regard  himself  as  the  commander  of  auxiliary  troops, 
and  to  put  them  as  well  as  himself  under  the  orders 
of  Washington. 

To  the  sole  direction  of  Washington,  the  French 
government  would  have  gladly  reserved  the  dis- 
bursement of  its  gift  of  six  millions ;  but  he  refused 
a  trust  which  would  have  roused  the  jealousy  of 
congress.  The  first  use  made  of  the  money  was  a 
spendthrift  one.  South  Carohna  had  an  unexecuted 
contract  in  Holland  for  supplies.  Laurens,  acting 
for  that  state,  and  for  the  United  States,  made  a 
transfer  of  it  to  the  latter,  and,  without  taking  the 
pains  to  understand  the  condition  of  the  business  and 
without  superintending  it,  paid  all  arrears  out  of 
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.  the  fund  whicli  Franklin  had  obtained  from  France. 
.  South   Carolina  was    relieved   from   a  burdensome 
■  engagement ;  while  great  and,  as  it  provedj  useless 
expenses  were  thrown  on  the  United  States. 

During  these  negotiations,  Necker  aspired  to 
become  the  head  of  the  administration.  The  octo- 
genarian Maurepas  could  not  be  duped  ;"■  he  roused 
himself  from  apathy,  and  when  Necker  was  prepar- 
ing through  the  king  to  take  the  cabinet  by  storm, 
Maurepas  quietly  let  him  know  that  the  king  ex- 
pected his  resignation.  "  The  king  had  given  his 
word  to  support  me,"  said  Necker,  in  recounting  his 
fall,  "  and  I  am  the  victim  of  having  counted  upon 
it  too  much."  He  had  refused  all  pay  as  minister, 
yet  in  his  period  of  office  he  doubled  Ms  fortune. 
His  hands  were  clean  from  embezzlement,  but  his 
hanking  house  had  profited  enormously  in  its  busi- 
ness. 

While  the  disgrace  of  Necker  was  passionately  dis- 
cussed, the  government  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  perse- 
cuted in  Paris  the  principles  which  it  was  spending 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  France  to  establish  on  im- 
movable foundations  in  Anaerica.  Just  at  this  time, 
there  appeared  in  Paris  a  new  edition  of  Eaynal's 
philosophic  and  pohtical  history  of  the  two  Indies, 
with  the  name  of  the  author  on  the  title-page.  His 
work  abounded  in  declamations  against  priestcraft, 
monarchical  power,  and  negro  slavery.  He  described 
the  United  States  of  America  as  a  country  that  more 
than  renewed  the  simple  heroism  of  antiquity,  which 
otherwise,  in  the  depravity  of  the  laws  and  manners 
of  Europe,  would  have  been  esteemed  but  a  fiction. 
Here  at  last,  especially  in  New  England,  was  found 
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it  knew'bow  to  be  happy  "witl: 
and  without  priests."  ^  "  Philosophy,"  lie  wrote,  ^ 
"  desires  to  see  all  governments  just,  and  all  peoples  ^ 
happy.  If  the  love  of  justice  had  decided  the  court 
of  Versailles  to  the  alliance  of  a  monarchy  with  a 
people  defending  its  Uberty,  the  first  article  of  its 
treaty  with  the  United  States  should  have  been,  that 
all  oppressed  peoples  have  the  right  to  rise  against 
their  oppressors."^  The  advocate-general  Segur  hav- 
ing drawn  up  the  most  minatory  indictment,  Raynal 
left  his  book  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman,  and  fled 
through  Brussels  to  Holland. 

The  book  went  into  many  a  library,  and  its  pro- 
scription found  for  it  new  readers.  The  young  men 
of  France,  even  of  the  nobility,  shared  its  princi- 
ples,® which  infiltrated  themselves  through  all  classes. 
The  new  minister  of  the  marine  had  in  the  army  of 
Rochambeau  a  son,  whom  sons  of  the  new  minister 
of  war  and  the  Duke  de  Broglie  were  soon  to  follow. 
But  the  philosopher^,  like  the  statesmen  of  France, 
would  not  have  the  United  States  become  too 
great :  they  rather  desired  to  preserve  for  England 
BO  much  strength  in  North  America,  that  the  two 
powers  might  watch,  restrain,  and  balance  each 
other.* 

Meantime  Prince  Kaunitz,  in  preparing  the  pre- 
liminary articles  for  the  peace  congress  at  Vienna, 
adopted  the  idea  of  Vergennes  that  the  United  States 
should  be  represented,  so  that  direct  negotiations 
between  them  and  Gfreat  Britain  might  proceed  si- 
multaneously with  those  of  the  European  powers; 
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HAP.  ani^  liis  paper  was  pronounced  by  Marie  Antoinette  to 
-.-^  be  a  masterpiece  of  political  wisdom.  But  all  was  in 
^  s  1.  vain.  England  would  still  have  no  negotiation  with 
France  for  peace  tiU  that  power  should  give  up 
its  connection  with  insurgent  America ;  John  Adams 
was  ready  to  go  to  Vienna,  but  only  on  condition  of 
being  received  by  the  mediating  powers  as  the  pleni- 
potentiary of  an  independent  state ;  Spain  shunned 
all  mediation,  knowing  that  no  mediator  would  award 
to  her  Gibraltar. 

Mortified  at  his  iU  success,  Kaunitz  threw  the 
blame  of  it  upon  the  unreasonable  pretensions  of 
the  British  ministry;  and  Austria  joined  herself  to 
the  powers  which  held  that  the  British  government 
owed  concessions  to  America.  Meantime  be  consoled 
his  emperor  for  the  failure  of  the  mediation  by  say- 
ing :  "  As  to  us,  there  is  more  to  gain  than  to  lose 
by  the  continuation  of  the  war,  which  becomes  useful 
to  us  by  the  mutual  exhaustion  of  those  who  carry  it 
on  and  by  the  commercial  advantages  which  accrue 
to  us  so  long  as  it  lasts."  ^ 

The  British  ministry  was  willing  to  buy  the  alliance 
of  Catharine  by  the  cession  of  Minorca,  and  to  pro- 
pitiate Joseph  by  opening  the  Scheldt ;  but  the 
desires  of  both  were  mainly  directed  to  the  east 
and  south.  Catharine  could  not  conceive  why  Eu- 
rope should  be  unwilling  to  see  Christianity  rise 
again  into  life  and  power  on  the  Bosphorus.  "  We 
will  guarantee  to  you,"  said  Potemkin  to  Joseph, 
"  all  the  conquests  that  you  may  make,  except  in 
Germany    or    in     Poland."    "  Rome,"      wrote    the 
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empress,  "is  a  fit  acquiaition  for  a_kmg  of  the  Ro-  chap. 
mans."     Joseph,  on  his  part,  would  have  the  eastern  ■ — . — . 
shore  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Danube  to  Belgrade,  and  IT 81. 
all  the  country  north  of  the  straight  line  drawn  from 
Belgrade  to  the  southernmost  point  of  the  gulf  of 
Drina,  sparing  the  possessions  neither  of  Turkey  nor 
of  the  repubhc  of  Venice.     But  he  insisted  that  the 
king  of  Prussia  should  never  acquire  another  foot  of 
land,  not  even  round  off  his  territory  by  exchanges. 
So  the  two  eastern  powers  divided  out  the  Orient  and 
Italy  between  them,  knowing  that,  so  long  as  the 
war  lasted,  neither  France  nor  Great  Britain  could 
jnterfere. 

Spain  had  just  heard  of  an  insurrection  begun  by 
ex-Jesuita  in  Peru,  and  supported  by  Tupac  Amaru, 
who  claimed  descent  from  the  ancient  royal  family 
of  the  Incas.  But  the  first  reports  were  not  alarm- 
ing, and  she  was  stiU  disposed  to  pursue  the  separate 
negotiation  with  Great  Britain,  The  suggestion  of 
HiUsborough  to  exchange  Gibraltar  for  Porto  Rico 
was  rejected  by  Florida  Blanca;  and  Cumberland, 
the  British  agent  at  Madrid,  having  nothing  to  pro- 
pose which  King  Charles  was  willing  to  accept,  re- 
turned from  his  fruitless  expedition. 

The  results  of  the  campaign  outside  of  the  United 
States  were  indecisive.  The  French  again  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  the  isle  of  Jersey. 
The  garrison  of  Gibraltar  was  once  more  reduced  to 
a  state  of  famine,  and  ere  the  middle  of  April  was 
once  more  relieved.  The  English  and'  Dutch  fleets 
encountered  each  other  in  August  near  the  Dogger 
Bank,  and  for  three  hours  and  a  half  fought  within 
musket  shot.     Victory  belonged   to   neither  party. 
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CHAP.  The  Dutch,  w.ho  had  given  proof  of  the  hardihood  of 
. — ^  their  race,  bore  away  for  the  Texel ;  and  the  British 
1 T  8 1.  admiral  returned  to  the  Nore,  to  receive  a  visit  from 
his  king,  and  on  the  plea  of  age  to  refuse  to  serve 
longer  under  so  feeble  an  administration.  The  name 
and  fame  of  Hyder  Ali  spread  from  the  Mysore 
through  Europe  and  the  United  States ;  and  he 
seemed  with  his  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men 
about  to  beat  hack  the  few  troops  of  the  British; 
but  he  proved  unable  to  withstand  their  discipline. 
On  the  ninth  of  May,  Pensacola,  after  a  most  gal- 
lant defence  against  the  many  times  superior  force  of 
the  Spaniards,  was  surrendered  under  an  honorable 
capitulation.  The  British  troops,  who  were  not  to 
serve  a.gainst  Spain  or  her  alhes,  were  left  free  to  be 
employed  against  the  United  States. 

Meantime  Vergennes  complained,  through  the 
French  minister  at  Philadelphia,  of  John  Adams  as 
an  embarrassing  negotiator.  At  first  a  majority  of 
congress  was  disposed  to  insist  on  Adams  as  their  sole 
plenipotentiary  for  peace ;  Virginia,  with  Madison  for 
one  'of  her  delegates,  being-  vmanimous  in  Ms  favor.^ 
But,  on  reflection  and  through  French  influence,  it  was 
wisely  decided  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  New 
England  man  by  joint  commissioners  selected  from 
other  sections  of  the  country.  With  the  aid  of  Sulli- 
van of  New  Hampshire,  who  was  in  the  pay  of  France, 
instructions  such  aa  Vergennes  might  have  drafted 
were  first  agreed  upon ;  then  on  the  ballot  the  choice 
fell  upon  Jay,  Franklin,  Henry  Laurens,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Of  these,  the  last  was  detained  in  Amer- 
ica by  the  illness  of  his  wife.     "  Congress  have  done 

1  Secret  Jouraala,  ii,  437. 
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very  well,"  wrote  John  Adan^  to  Franklin,  "to  join  chap. 
others  in  the  commission  for  peace,  who  have  some  — . — 
faculties  for  it.     My  talent,  if  I  have  one,  lies  in  IT8I. 
making  war."^     At  the  same  time,  he  saw  so  wide  a 
dissemination  of  the  principles  of  the  American  revo- 
lution that,  in  his  opinion,  "  despotisms,  monarchies, 
and   aristocracies   must  conform   to   them   in  some 
degree  in  practice,  or  hazard  a  total  revolution  in 
religion  and  government  throughout  all  Europe."^ 

The  kingdom  of  Ireland  had  been  subjected  to  all 
the  restrictions  of  the  colonial  system,  beside  still 
severer  oppressions  of  her  own.  And  now  the  fire 
kindled  by  the  example  of  America  burned  nowhere 
in  the  Old  "World  so  fiercely  as  in  this  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Great  Britain.  Yet  the  Irish  refused 
to  foUow  the  example  of  resisting  evU  laws  by  force ; 
and  by  taking  skilful  advantage  of  the  habitual,  indo- 
lent want  of  forethought  of  Lord  North,  they  gained 
more  complete  emancipation  than  could  have  been 
won  through  insurrection.  When  the  tidings  from 
Lexington  and  Bunker  HjII  reached  them,  their 
parliament  came  to  a  vote  that  "  they  heard  of  the 
rebellion  with  abhorrence,  and  were  ready  to  show 
to  the  world  their  attachment  to  the  sacred  person  of 
the  king."  Taking  advantage  of  its  eminently  loyal 
disposition.  Lord  North  obtained  its  leave  to  employ 
four  thousand  men  of  the  Irish  army  for  service  in 
America.  That  army  should,  by  law,  have  consisted 
of  twelve  thousand  men ;  but  it  mustered  scarcely 
more  than  nine  thousand.  Out  of  these,  the  strong- 
est and  best,  without  regard  to  the  prescribed  limita- 
tion of  numbers,  were  selected  ;  and  eight  regiments, 
»  Dip.  Cor,,  -ri.  159.  '  Iliid.,  186. 
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CHAP,  all  that  could  be  formed,  were  shipped  across  the 
. — , — ■  Atlantic.  Ireland  itself  being  left  defenceless,  its 
17  81.  parliament  offered  the  national  remedy  of  a  militia. 
This  was  refused  by  Lord  North,  and  in  consecLuence, 
instead  of  a  militia  organized  and  controlled  by  the 
government,  self-formed  bands  of  volunteers  started 
into  being.  After  reflection,  the  militia  bifl  was  sent 
over  for  enactment:  but  the  opportunity  had  been 
missed;  the  Irish  parliament  had  learned  to  prefer 
volmiteer  corps  supported  by  the  Irish  themselves. 
When,  in  1778,  it  appeared  how  much  the  commis- 
sioners sent  to  America  had  been  willing  to  concede 
to  insurgents  for  the  sake  of  reconciliation,  the 
patriots  of  Ireland  awoke  to  a  sense  of  what  they 
might  demand.  The  man  who  had  obtained  the  lead 
was  Henry  Grattan,  who,  in  a  venal  age  and  in  a 
venal  house  of  commons,  was  incorruptible.  No  one 
heard  the  eloquence  of  Chatham  with  more  delight ; 
and  no  one  has  sketched  in  more  vivid  words  the 
character  of  tlie  greatest  Englishman  of  that  day. 
At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  October,  1779, 
Grattan,  then  but  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  for 
hardly  four  years  a  member  of  the  house,  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  address,  that  the  nation  could 
be  saved  only  by  free  export  and  free  import,  or, 
according  to  the  terser  words  that  were  finally 
chosen,  by  free  trade.  The  friends  of  government 
dared  not  resist  the  amendment,  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously.  New  taxes  were  refused.  The  ordi- 
nary supplies,  usually  granted  for  two  years,  were 
granted  for  six  months.  The  house  was  in  earnest ; 
the  people  were  in  earnest ;  an  inextinguishable 
sentiment  of  nationality  was  aroused ;  and  the  nation 
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had  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers  under  offi-  chap. 
cera  of   their   own   choosing.     Great   Britain  being  ^-.^^^ 
already  tasked  to  the  uttermost  by  its  conflict  with  1 7  a  i. 
America,  Lord  North  gave  way,  and  persuaded  its 
parliament  to  concede  the  claims'  of  the  neighboring 
land  to  commercial  equality.     The  people  of ,  that 
island  entered  into  possession  of  their  natural  rights  j 
yet  their  happiness  itfas  clouded  by  the  thought  that 
their  new  freedom  rested  on  the  act  of  a  legislature 
which  exclusively  represented  another  kingdom,  and 
which  stUl  pretended  to  full  power  to  bind  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  CAMPAIGN.     MORGAN  AT  THE  COWPENS. 

1780,  1781. 

After  the  defeat  of  Gates,  congress  subjected  its 
•  favorite  to  a  court  of  inquiry,  and,  conforming  to 
■  the  advice  of  Washington,  appointed  Major-General 
Greene  to  the  command  of  the  southern  department. 
Gates  had  received  his  appointment  and  his  instruc- 
tions directly  from  congress,  and  his  command  had 
been  co-ordinate  and  independent.  On  confirnilng 
the  nomination  of  Greene,  congress  assigned  to  him 
all  the  regular  troops,  raised  or  to  be  raised,  in 
Delaware  and  the  states  south  of  it ;  and  conferred 
on  him  all  the  powers  that  had  been  vested  in  Gates, 
but  "subject  to  the  control  of  the  commander-in- 
chief."  ^  Thus  the  conduct  of  the  war  obtained,  for 
the  first  time,  the  harmony  and  unity  essential  to 


Washington  was  in  danger  of  being  shortly  with- 
out men ;    yet  he  detached  for  the  service  in  the 
'  JournalSj  iii.  511. 
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Carolinas   Lieutenant-Colonel    Henry   Lee,   his  best  chap 
cavalry  officer,  with  the  corps  called  the  legion,  con-  — ^ 
sisting  of  three  troops  of  horse  and  tliree  companies  ^l^- 
of  infantry,  in  all,  three  hundred  and  fifty  men.     For 
Greene  he  prepared  a  welcome  at  the  south,  writing 
to  George  Mason :  "  I  introduce  this  gentleman  as  a 
man  of  abihties,  bravery,  and  coolness.     He  has  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  our  affairs,  and  is  a  man 
of  fortitude  and  resources.  .  I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt,  therefore,  of   his    employing  all  the  means 
which  may  be  put  into  his  hands   to  the  best  ad- 
vantage,   nor  of   his  assisting  in  pointing   out  the 
most  likely  ones  to  answer  the  purposes  of  his 
command." 

As  he  moved  south,  Greene  left  Steuben  in  Vir- 
ginia. At  Charlotte,  where  he  arrived  on  the  second  °^ 
of  December,  he  received  a  complaint  from  Corn- 
wallis  respecting  the  prisoners  of  King's  Mountain, 
who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  soldiery,  coupled 
with  a  threat  of  retaliation.  Avowing  his  own  re- 
spect for  the  principles  of  humanity  and  the  law  of 
nations,  Greene  -answered  by  sending  him  a  fist  of 
about  fifty  men  who  had  been  hanged  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  himself,  and  by  others  high  in  the  British  ser- 
vice ;  and  he  called  on  mankind  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  order  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Balfour  after  the 
action  near  Camden,  on  Lord  Rawdon's  proclamation, 
and  on  the  ravages  of  Tarleton.  Throughout  his 
career  he  was  true  to  the  principles  which  he  then 
announced.  No  one,  except  a  deserter,  ever  died  by 
his  order.  No  American  officer  in  his  department 
ever  imitated  the  cruelties  systematically  practised 
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CHAP,  by  the  Britisli.  Sumpter  spared  all  prisoners,  though 
■ — . — ■  the  worst  men  were  among  them.  Marion  was  famed 
1780.  for  his  mercy.  Cruelty  was  never  imputed  to  Wil- 
liams, Pickens,  or  any  other  of  the  American  chiefs. 
But  the  British  officers  continued  to  ridicule  the  idea 
of  observing  capitulations  with  citizens,  insisting  that 
those  who  claimed  to  be  members  of  an  independent 
state  could  derive  no  benefit  from  any  solemn  en- 
gagement, and  were  but  vanquished  traitors  who 
owed  their  lives  to  British  clemency.^ 
17  81.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  Colonel  Wilfiam  Cun- 
ningham, under  orders  from  Colonel  Balfour  at 
Charleston,  led  one  hundred  and  fifty  white  men  and 
negroes  into  the  interior  settlements.  On  his  route 
he  killed  every  person  he  met  with,  suspected  of 
being  a  friend  to  the  United  States,  to  ,the  number  of 
about  fifty,  and  burned  their  habitations.  At  length 
he  came  to  a  house  which  sheltered  an  American 
party  of  thirty-five  men  under  Colonel  Hayes.  These 
refusing  to  surrender  at  discretion,  a  fire  from  both 
sides  was  kept  up  for  about  three  hours,  till  at  last 
the  British  were  able  to  set  fire  t©  the  house.  In 
this  situation,  the  besieged  capitulated  under  the 
agreement  that  they  should,  be  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war  until  they  could  be  exchanged.  The  capitu- 
lation was  formally  signed  and  interchanged ;  and 
yet  the  Americans  had  no  sooner  marched  out,  than 
the  British  hanged  Colonel  Hayes  to  the  limb  of  a 
tree.  The  second  in  command  was  treated  in  hke 
manner;  after  which,  Cunningham,  with  his  own 
hands,  slew  some  of  the  prisoners,  and  desired  his 
men  to  follow  his  example.  One  of  them  traversed 
^  Eamsay's  Carolina,  ii.  298. 
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the  ground  where  his  old  neighbors  and  acquaint^  chap. 
ancea  lay  dead  and  dying,  and  ran  his  sword  through  — . — ■ 
those  in  whom  he  saw  signs  of  life.      These  facts  i^ai. 
were  afterwards  established  by  a  judicial  investiga- 
tion,^ 

On  coming  into  a  new  clime,  Greene  ordered  iTsa 
observations  to.  be  made  on  the  fords  and  capacity 
for  transportation  of  the  Dan,  the  Yadkin,  and  the 
Catawba.  Before  his  departure,  Gates  bad  brought 
together  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven 
men,  of  whom  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  were 
militia,  and  "eight  hundred  were  properly  clothed 
and  equipped."^  The  men  had  been  accustomed  to 
leave  the  camp  at  their  own  wiU,  and  make  visits  to 
their  homes.  This  Greene  forbade  as  an  act  of  de- 
sertion, and  the  first  who  was  caught  after  the  order 
was  issued  was  shot  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
army  drawn  up  to  witness  the  execution.  Opinion 
among  the  troops  approved  the  decision,  and  by 
degrees  the  discipline  of  the  southern  continental 
troops  became  equal  to  their  courage.  The  cam- 
paign was  sure  to  be  one  of  danger  and  hardship ; 
the  firm  and  adventurous  commander  gained  the 
confidence  and  love  of  his  troops  by. sharing  every 
peril  and  more  than  sharing  every  toil. 

The  country  around  Charlotte  had  been  ravaged. 
Sending  Kosciuszko  in  advance  to  select  a  site  for 
an  encampment,  he  marched  his  army  to  the  head 
of  boat  navigation  on  the  Pedee.  There,  in  a  fertile 
and  unexhausted  country,  at  the  falls  of  the  river, 
he  established  his  "  camp  of  repose  "  to  improve  the 
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gain  for 
■  himself  an  opportunity  of  looking  about," 

Greene  had  expected  new  and  singular  difficulties ; 
but  they  exceeded  all  that  he  had  feared.  Shoals  of 
militia,  kept  on  foot  since  the  defeat  of  Gates,  had 
done  little  but  waste  the  country.  The  power  of 
government  was  far  less  than  in  the  north.  The 
inhabitants  knew  little  of  control.  Coming  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  ihey  were  still  from  their  early 
education  so  various  in  opinions  and  habits,  that 
there  was  a  want  of  national  character  and  senti- 
ment. Yet  several  corps  of  partisans  were  bold  and 
daring,  and  there  was  a  great  spirit  of  enterprise 
among  the  black  people  who  came  out  as  volunteers. 
"  General  Washington's  influence,"  so  he  wrote  to 
Hamilton,  "  will  do  more  than  all  the  assemblies 
upon  the  continent.  I  always  thought  him  exceed- 
ingly popular ;  but  in  many  places  he  is  little  less 
than  adored,  and  universally  admired.  From  being 
the  friend  of  the  general  I  found  myself  exceedingly 
well  received."  ^ 

Confirmed  in  his  detached  command,  Morgan  with 
his  small  force  crossed  the  Catawba  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  little  Catawba,  and  passing  Broad  river, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  encamped  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Pacolet.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
about  sixty  mounted  Carolinians  under  Colonel  Pick- 
ens, and  two  hundred  Georgians  under  Major  Maccall. 
General  Davidson,  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  brought  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  into 
camp,  but  left  immediately  to  collect  more. 

Hearing  that  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Georgia 
'  Hamilton's  Works,  i.  204. 
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■tories  were   plundering   the  neighborhood   of  Fair  cfiip. 
Porest,  Morgan  sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Washington  — ,_- 
■with  his  own  regiment,  and  two  hundred  mounted  '^^^^''■ 
riflemen  under  Maccall,  to  attack  them.     Coming  up 
with  them  at  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  thirtieth,     ^«- 
Washington  extended  his  mounted  riflemen  on  the 
wmgs,   and    charged   them  in   front  with   his   own 
cavalry.     The  tories  fled  without  resistance,  losing 
one  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  and  about 
forty  who  were  taken  prisoners. 

Comwallis,  who,  when  joined  by  the  re-enforce- 
ment sent  from  New  York  under  Leslie,  could  advance 
with  thirty-five  hundred  fighting  men,-"  was  impatient 
of  the  successes  of  Morgan,  and  resolved  to  intercept 
his  retreat.  On  the  second  of  January,  1781,  he  ^J^^' 
ordered  Tarleton  with  his  detachment  to  pass  Broad  ^ 
river,  and  to  push  him  to  the  utmost.  "  No  time," 
wrote  he,  "  is  to  be  lost."  ^  Tarleton  answered  by 
promising  either  to  destroy  Morgan's  corps,  or 
push  it  before  hira  over  Broad  river  towards  King's 
Mountain  ;  and  he  wished  the  main  army  to  advance 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  capture  the  fugitives.  "  I  feel 
bold  in  offering  my  opinion,"  he  wrote,  "  as  it  flows 
from  well-founded  inquiry  concerning  the  enemy's 
designs."*  To  this  Comwallis  replied:  "You  have 
understood  my  intentions  perfectly."* 

The  danger  to  Morgan  was  imminent;  for  the 
light  troops  were  pursuing  him  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  main  army  preparing  to  intercept  his  retreat  on 
the  other.     On  the  fourteenth,  Tarleton  passed  the      ii. 

1  Tarleton'a     Campaigns,     2i2 
and  210, 
'  Ibid.,  2U. 
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CTiAP.  Enoree  and  Tvffer  rivers  above  the  Cherokee  ford. 

. ^  On  the  afternoon  of  the  fifteenthj  Morgan  encamped 

1  j  8 1-  at  Burr's  Mills  on  Thickety  creek ;  and  from  this 
16-  place  on  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Greene  his  wish 
to  avoid  an  action.  "  But  this,"  he  added,  "  will  not 
be  always  in  my  power," '  His  scouts,  whom  he 
kept  within  half  a  mile  of  the  camp  of  his  enemy, 
informed  him  that  Tarleton  had  crossed  the  Tyger  at 
Musgrove's  Mills  with  a  force  of  eleven  or  twelve 
hundred  men.  On  the  sixteenth,  he  put  himself 
and  his  party  in  full  motion  towards  Broad  river, 
while  in  the  evening  the  camp  which  he  had  aban- 
doned was  occupied  by  Tarleton's  party.  '  On  that 
day,  Cornwallis  with  his  army  reached  Turkey 
creek. 

In  the  genial  clime  of  South  Carolina,  where  the 
grass  is  springing  in  every  month  of  winter,  cattle 
in  those  days  grazed  in  the  field  all  the  year  round  ; 
never  housed,  nor  fed  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  driven 
from  time  to  time  into  cowpens,  where  each  inhabi- 
tant gave  salt  to  his  herd  and  marked  them  for  his 
own.  Two  miles  from  such  an  enclosure,  on  a  wide 
plain  covered  with  primeval  pines  and  chestnut  and 
oak,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Spartanburg,  seven 
miles  from  the  Cherokee  ford  on  the  Broad  river,  and 
a  little  less  than  five  miles  from  the  line  of  North 
Carolina,  Morgan  encamped  his  party  for  the  night. 
Greene  had  left  Morgan  to  his  discretion,  yet  with 
warning  against  risk  in  a  battle  ;  his  best  officers  now 
urged  him  beyond  all  things  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment.^    With  a  noble  confidence  in  himself  and  in 
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his  troops,  he  resolved  to  ^ve  battle  to  his  pursuers,  chap. 
In  the  evening,  he  moved  among  hie  men,  inspiring  — ^-^ 
them  with  cheerfulness.     During  the  night,  Pickens,  i  J^i- 
who  had  been  for  a  few  days  absent,  returned  with      i^' 
about   one   hundred   and  fifty  nulitia,  and  another 
party  of  fifty  came  in. 

At  an  hour  before  daylight,  Morgan,  through  his  i^- 
excellent  system  of  spies,  knew  that  Tarleton's  troops 
were  within  five  miles  of  his  camp.  His  men  were 
roused,  quietly  breakfasted,  and  prepared  for  battle. 
The  ground  chosen  was  an  open  wood  between  the 
springs  of  two  little  rivulets,  with  a  slight  ridge 
extending  from  one  of  them  to  the  other.  ,  In  the 
wood,  free  from  undergrowth,  no  thicket  offered 
covert,  no  swamp  a  refuge  from  cavalry.  The  best 
troops,  about  four  hundred  in  number,  were  placed 
in  line  on  the  rising  ground.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty  of  the  Maryland  light  infantry,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Howard,  formed  the  centre ; 
two  companies  of  approved  Virginia  riflemen  were 
on  each  wing.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Washington's 
regiment  of  dragoons,  consisting  of  eighty  men,  was 
placed  as  a  reserve  out  of  sight  and  out  of  fire. 
The  volunteers  from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  foiu" 
hundred  in  number,  were  posted  under  Pickens  in 
advance,  so  as  to  defend  the  approaches.  Of  these, 
sixty  sharpshooters  of  the  North  Carolina  volunteers 
were  to  act  as  skirmishers  on  the  right  flank  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  front  of  the  line,  and  as 
many  more  of  the  Georgians  at  the  same  distance  on 
the  left. 

Tarleton's  troops,  about  eleven  hundred  in  num- 
b((r,  having  two  field-pieces,  and  a  great  superiority 
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CHAP,  in  bayonets  and  cavalry,  after  a  march  of  twelve 
■ — , — '  miles  came  in  sight  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  moi-ning, 
1 J  81.  and  drew  up  in  one  line.  The  legion  infantry  formed 
!'■  their  centre,  with  the  seventh  regiment  on  the  right, 
the  seventy-first  on  the  left,  and  two  light  companies 
of  a  hundred  men  -each  on  the  flanks.  The  artillery 
moved  in  front.  Tarleton,  with  two  hundred  and 
eighty  cavalry,  was  in  the  rear.  No  sooner  were  they 
formed  than  they  rushed  forward  with  shouts.  They 
were  received  by  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire,  —  first 
from  the  American  skirmishers,  and  then  from  the 
whole  of  Pickens's  command.  At  the  main  line  they 
were  resisted  with  obstinate  courage.  During  a 
bloody  conflict,  their  superiority  of  numbers  enabled 
them  to  gain  the  flanks  of  the  Americans  both  on 
their  right  and  left.  At  this  moment  Morgan  ordered 
the  Maryland  line,  which  shared  his  own  self-posses- 
sion, to  retreat  fifty  yards  and  form  anew.  The  Brit- 
ish eagerly  pressed  on,  thinking  the  day  their  own, 
and  were  within  thirty  yards  of  the  Americans  when 
the  latter  halted  and  turned  upon  them.  The  Vir- 
ginia riflemen,  who  had  kept  their  places,  instinc- 
tively formed  themselves  on  the  sides  of  the  British, 
so  that  they  who  two  or  three  minutes  before  had 
threatened  to  turn  the  Americans  found  themselves 
as  it  were  within  a  pair  of  open  pincers,  exposed  to  the 
converging  oblique  fire  of  two  companies  of  sharp- 
shooters on  each  flank  and  a  direct  fire  from  the 
Marylanders  in  front.  The  change  was  so  sudden 
that  the  British  were  stunned  with  surprise.  Seeing 
their  disorder,  the  line  of  Howard  charged  them 
with  bayonets,  and  broke  their  ranks  so  that  they 
fled  wifli  precipitation.     The  cavalry  of  Washington, 
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hitherto  unseen,  sprang  forward  and  charged  sncceas-  CRAr. 
fully  the  cavalry  of  the  British.  The  enemy  was  — ^ — • 
completely  routed  and  pursued  for  upwards  of  twenty  i J^^  i 
miles.  '^■ 

Of  the  Americans  only  twelve  were  killed  and 
sixty  wounded.  Of  the  enemy  ten  commissioned 
of&cers  were  killed,  beside  more  than  a  himdred  rank 
and  file ;  two  hundred  were  wounded ;  twenty-nine 
commissioned  officers  and  more  than  five  hundred 
privates  were  taken  prisoners,  beside  seventy  negroes. 
Two  standards,  upwards  of  a  hundred  dragoon  horses, 
thirty-five  wagons,  eight  Ijundred  muskets,  and  two 
field-pieces  that  had  been  taken  from  the  British  at 
Saratoga  and  retaken  at  Camden,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  The  immense  baggage  of  Tarleton's 
party,  which  had  been  left  in  the  rear,  was  destroyed 
by  the  British  themselves.  "  Our  success,"  wrote 
the  victor  in  his  modest  report,  "  must  be  attributed 
to  the  justice  of  our  cause  and  the  gallantry  of  our 
troops.  My  wishes  would  induce  me  to  name  every 
sentinel  in  the  corps," 

Aware  that  the  camp  of  CornwaUis  at  Turkey 
creek  was  within  twenty-five  mOes,  and  as  near  as 
the  battle-ground  to  the  ford  on  the  Catawba, 
Morgan  destroyed  the  captured  baggage-wagons, 
paroled  the  British  officers,  intrusted  the  wounded 
to  the  care  of  the  few  residents  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and,  leaving  his  cavalry  to  follow  him  on  their 
return  from  the  pursuit,  crossed  the  Broad  river 
with  his  foot  soldiers  and  his  prisoners,  the  cap- 
tured artillery,  muskets,  and  ammunition  on  the  day 
of  the  battle.  Proceeding  by  easy  marches  of  ten 
miles  a  day,  on  the  twenty-third  he  crossed  the  Ca- 
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CHAP,  tawba  at  Sherrald's  ford.  Taking  for  his  troops  a  week's 
\_^^  rest  in  his  camp  north  of  the  river,  he  sent  forward 
1^81.  ]iig  prisoners  to  Salisbury,  under  the  guard  of  Vir- 
^-  ginia  militia,  whose  time  of  service  had  just  expired  ; 
and  he  recommended  by  letter  to  Greene  that  the 
militia  under  General  Stevens,  whose  term  of  service 
had  also  expired,  and  who  had  passed  a  month  in 
repose,  should  conduct  the  prisoners  to  a  place  of 
safety  in  Virginia.  The  fame  of  the  great  victory  at 
the  Cowpens  spread  in  every  direction.  Greene  an- 
nounced in  general  orders  the  victory,  and  his  army 
saluted  the  victors  as  "  the  finest  fellows  on  earth, 
more  worthy  than  ever  of  love."  Kutledge  of  South 
Carolina  repeated  their  praises,  and  rewarded  Pickens 
with  a  commission  as  brigadier.  Davidson  of  North 
Carolina  wrote  that  the  victory  "  gladdened  every 
coimtenance,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  salvation  of 
the  country,"  The  state  of  Virginia  voted  to  Morgan 
a  horse  and  a  sword  in  testimony  of  "  the  highest 
esteem  of  his  country  for  his  military  character  and 
abihties  so  gloriously  displayed."  The  United  States 
in  congress  placed  among  their .  records  "  the  most 
lively  sense  of  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Mor- 
gan and  the  men  and  officers  under  his  command." 
To  him  they  voted  a  gold  medal,  to  Howard  and 
"Washington  medals  of  silver,  and  swords  to  Pickens 
and  Triplet. 

The  health  of  Morgan  gave  way  soon  after  the 
battle;  and  in  three  weeks  more  a  most  severe 
acute  attack  of  rheumatism,  consequent  on  the  ex- 
posures of  this  and  his  former  campaigns,  forced 
him  to  take  a  leave  of  absence.  Wherever  he  had 
appeared,  he  had  always  heralded  the  way  to  daring 
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action,  almost  always  to  success.     He  first  attracted  chap. 
notice  in  the  camp  round  Boston,  was  foremost  in  — , — r 
the    march  through  the  ■wildeniess  to  Canada,  and  ^I^^- 
foremost  in  the  attempt  to  take  Quebec  by  storm  j      23. 
he  bore  the  brunt  o£  every  engagement  with  Bur- 
goyne's  army,  and  now  he  had  won  the  most  extra- 
ordinary victory  of  the  war  at  the   Cowpena.     He 
took  with  him  into  retirement  the  praises  of  all  the 
army,  and  of   the  chief  civil  representatives  of  the 
country.     Again  and  again  hopes  rose  that  he  might 
once  more  appear  in  arms ;  but  the  unrelenting  mal- 
ady obliged  him  to  refuse  the  invitation  of  Lafayette 
and  even  of  Washington. 
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THE    SOUTHERN    CAMPAIGN.     BATTLE    I 
COURT-HOUSE. 


Januaey — March,  1781. 

^AP.       Morgan's  success  lighted  the  fire  of  emulation  in 
' — . — '  the  breast  of  Greene,  and  he  was  "loath  it  should 
■'Jon^'  stand  alone."     The  defeat  at  the  Cowpens  took  Corn- 
*^'     walhs  by  surprise.     ''  It  is  impossible,"  so  he  wrote 
on  the  eighteenth   of  January,  to  his  superior,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  "  to  foresee  all  the  consequences  that 
this  imexpected  and  extraordinary  event  may  pro- 
duce.   But  nothing  but  the  most  absolute  necessity 
shall  induce  me  to  give  up  the  important  object  of 
the  winter's  campaign.      Defensive  measures  would 
be  certain  ruin  to  the  affairs  of  Britain  in  the  south- 
em  colonies."     Instead  of  remaining  in  South  Caro- 
lina, as  he  should  have  done,  he  without  orders  and 
on  his  own  responsibdity  persisted  in  his  original  plan 
of  striking  at  the  heart  of  North  Carolina,  establish- 
ing there  a  royal  government,  and  pressing  forward  to 
a  junction  with  the  British  troops  on  the  Chesapeake. 
26.     Morgan  divined  his  thoughts,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth 
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wrote   to   Greene  the  advice  to  join  tlieir  forces,  chap. 
Receiving  this  letter,  Greene,  attended  by   a  few  ■ — ^ 
dragoons,  rode  across  the  country,  and  on  the  thirtieth  1 7  a  i, 
arrived  in  Morgan's  camp  at  Sherrald's  ford  on  the      ^'*' 
Catawha. 

Leaving  Lord  Eawdon  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  to  defend  South  Carolina,  Cornwalhs,  having 
formed  a  junction  with  the  corps  under  Leshe,  began 
hia  long  march,  avoiding  the  lower  roads,  there  being 
BO  few  fords  in  the  great  rivers  below  their  forks. 
On  the  twenty-fifth,  he  collected  his  army  at  Ram-  26. 
sower's  mill,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Catawha. 
Here  he  resolved  to  give  up  his  communications  with 
South  Carolina  and  to  turn  his  army  into  light  troops. 
Two  days  he  devoted  to  destroying  superfluous  bag- 
gage and  all  wagons  except  those  laden  with  hospital 
stores,  salt,  and  .ammunition,  and  four  reserved  for  the 
sick  and  wounded,  thus  depriving  his  soldiers  even  of 
a  regular  supply  of  provisions.  The  measure,  if  not 
in  every  respect  an  absurd  one,  was  adopted  many 
days  too  late.  Then,  by  forced  marches  through 
floods  of  rain,  he  approached  the  river,  and  prepared 
to  force  a  passage  as  soon  as  the  high  waters  should 
subside. 

Arriving  in  Morgan's  camp,  Greene  agreed  im- 
mediately with  him  that  the  plan  of  Cornwallis  must 
extend  to  a  co-operation  with  the  British  troops  in 
Virginia,  and  he  entered  full  of  hope  on  the  great 
career  that  was  opening  before  him.  To  his  forces 
on  the  Pedee  he  on  the  thirtieth  sent  orders  to  ^^ 
prepare  to  form  at  Guilford  court-house  a  junction 
with  those  under  Morgan,  writing  to  Huger :  "  I 
am  not  without  hopes  of  ruining  Lord  Cornwallis  if 
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CHAP,  he  persists  in  his  mad  scheme  of  pushing  through  the 
■ — . — ■  country.  Here  is  a  fine  field  and  great  glory  ahead."  ^ 
17  8 1.  On  the  same  day  "  the  famous  Colonel  William  Camp- 
*"-  bcU"  was  asked  to  "bring  without  loss  of  time  a 
thousand  good  volunteers  from  over  the  moimtains." 
A  like  letter  was  addressed  to  Shelby,  though  without 
effect.  To  the  officers  commanding  in  the  counties 
of  Wilkes  and  Surry,  Greene  said:  "If  you  repair 
to  arms,  Lord  Comwallis  must  be  inevitably  ruined." 
He  called  upon  Sumpter,  as  soon  as  his  recovery 
should  permit,  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  the 
South  Carolina  militia ;  he  gave  orders  to  General 
Pickens  to  raise  as  many  troops  as  he  could  in  the 
district  of  Augusta  and  Ninety-Six,  and  hang  on  the 
rear  of  the  enemy ;  and  he  sought  out  powerful 
horses  and  skilful  riders  to  strengthen  the  cavalry  of 
Washington. 

Meantime  parties  sent  out  by  Morgan  brought  in 
near  a  hundred  British  stragglers.  He  had  sent  his 
prisoners  beyond  the  Yadkin  on  their  way  towards 
F«b.  Virginia,  when  on  the  first  day  of  February  Com- 
wallis with  a  part  of  his  army  passed  the  Catawba  at 
Macgowan's  ford.  The  dark  stream  was  near  five 
hundred  yards  wide,  with  a  rocky  bottom  and  a 
strong  current,  and  was  disputed  by  General  David- 
son of  North  Carolina  with  three  hundred  mihtia. 
By  forsaking  the  true  direction  of  the  ford,  the  Brit- 
ish escaped  a  direct  encounter,  but  forty  of  their 
light  infantry  and  grenadiers  were  killed  or  wounded ; 
and  the  horse  under  Comwallis  was  struck  while  in 
the  stream,  but  reached  the  shore  before  falling. 
The  other  division  passed  the  Catawba  at  Beattie'a 
'  Johnaou's  Greeae,  i.  lOi. 
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ford,  and  the  united  array  encamped  about  five  miles  chap. 
from  tlie  river  on  the  road  to  Salisbury.     "  I  waited  — ^ 
that  night,"  writes  Greene,  "at  the  place  appointed  '^^^^• 
for  the  militia  to  collect  at  till  past  midnight,  and  not      ^ 
a  man  appeared."     On  the  second  and  third  of  Feb- 
ruary the  American  light  infantry,  continuing  their 
march,  with  the  British  at  their  heels,  crossed  the 
Yadkin  at  the  Trading  ford,'  partly  on  flats  and  partly 
by  fording,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  in  a 
heavy  rain.     After  the  Americans  were  safe  beyond 
the  river  and  Morgan  had  secured  all  water  craft  on 
its  south  side,  it  rose  too   high  to  be  forded.     To 
the  Americans  it  seemed  that  Providence  was  their 
ally. 

Comwallis  was  forced  to  lose  two  days  in  ascending 
the  Yadkin  to  the  so-called  Shallow  ford,  where  he 
crossed  on  the  seventh.  On  the  night  of  the  ninth  a. 
he  encamped  near  the  Moravian  settlement  of  Salem, 
where,  upon  the  very  border  of  the  wilderness,  gentle 
and  humble  and  hospitable  emigrants,  bound  by  their 
faith  never  to  take  np  arms,  had  chosen  their  abodes, 
and  for  their  sole  defence  had  raised  the  symbol  of 
the  triumphant  Lamb.  Among  them  equality  reigned. 
No  one,  then  or  thereafter,  was  held  in  bondage. 
There  were  no  poor,  and  none  marked  from  others 
by  their  apparel  or  their  dwellings.  Everywhere  ap- 
peared the  same  simplicity  and  neatness.  The  elders 
watched  over  the  members  of  the  congregation,  and 
incurable  wrong-doers  were  punished  by  expulsion. 
After  their  hours  of  toil  came  the  hour  of  prayer, 
exhortations,  and  the  singing  of  psalras  and  hymns. 
Tinder  their  well-directed  labor  on  a  bountiful  soil,  in 
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CHAP,  a  genial  clime,  the  wilderness  blossomed  like   the 
xxiii.      °  ,  ' 

■ , rose.' 

i'8i.  While  Cornwallis  rested  for  the  night  near  Salem, 
8-  at  the  distance  of  five  and  twenty  miles  the  two 
divisions  of  the  American  army  effected  their  junc- 
tion at  Guilford  court-house.  The  united  force  was 
too  weak  to  offer  battle  ;  a  single  neglect  or  mistake 
would  have  proved  its  ruin.  Carrington  of  Virginia, 
the  wise  selection  of  Greene  for  his  quarter-master, 
advised  to  cross  the  Dan  twenty  miles  below  Dix'g 
ferry  at  the  ferries  of  Irwin  and  Boyd,  which  were 
seventy  miles  distant  from  Guilford  court-house,  and 
where  he  knew  that  boats  could  be  collected.  The 
advice  was  adopted.  To  carry  it  out,  Greene  placed 
under  Otho  "VTilliams  the  flower  of  his  troops  as  a 
10.  light  corps,  which  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  sallied 
forth  to  watch  and  impede  the  advance  of  Cornwallis, 
to  prevent  his  receiving  correct  information,  and  by 
guarding  the  approaches  of  Dix's  ferry  to  lead  him  in 
that  direction.  They  succeeded  in  keeping  Cornwallis 
for  a  day  or  two  in  doubt. 

Meantime  the  larger  part  of  the  army  under 
Greene,  without  tents,  poorly  clothed,  and  for  the 
most  part  without  shoes,  "many  hundreds  of  the 
soldiers  tracking  the  ground  witii  theii;  bloody  feet,"' 
retreated  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  miles  a  day  along 
wilderness  roads  where  the  wagon  wheels  sunk  in 
deep  mire  and  the  creeks  were  swollen  by  heavy 
J,  rains.  On  the  fourteenth,  they  arrived  at  the  ferries. 
Greene  first  sent  over  the  wagons,  and  at  half-past 
five  in  the  afternoon  could  write  "  that  all  his  troops 
were  over  and  the  stage  clear." 

■  Dumas,  i.  93,  97.  '  Greene  to  Washington, 
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So  soon  as  Comwallis  gained  good  information,  lie  c 
pursued  the  light  troops  at  the  rate  of  thirty  milea  - 
a  day,  but  he  was  too  late.     On  the  evening  of  the  ' 
fourteenth,  Otho  Williams  brought  his  party,  which 
on  that  day  had  marched  forty  miles,  to  the  ferries. 
The  next  morning,  Comwallis  made  his  appearance 
there    only  to   learn   that  the  Americans,  even  to 
their   rearguard,   had    crossed    the    river   tlie    night 
before. 

The  safety  of  the  southern  states  had  depended  on 
the  success  of  this  retreat  of  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  Catawba  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Dan.  On  the 
march  from  Guilford  court-house,  Greene  scarcely 
slept  four  hours  in  as  many  days ;  and  his  care  was 
so  comprehensive  that  nothing,  however  trifling,  was 
afterwards  found  to  have  been  overlooked  or  neglected. 
"  Your  retreat  before  Comwallis,"  wrote  Washington, 
"  is  highly  applauded  by  all  ranks,  and  reflects  much 
honor  on  your  military  abiHties."  "Every  measure 
of  the  Americans,"  so  wrote  a  British  historian, 
"  during  their  march  from  the  Catawba  to  Virginia, 
was  judiciously  designed  and  vigorously  executed."  ^ 
Special  applause  was  awarded  to  Carrington  and  to 
Otho  Williams. 

In  the  camp  of  Greene,  every  countenance  was 
lighted  up  with  joy.  ,  Soldiers  in  tattered  garments, 
w^ith  but  one  blanket  to  four  men,  without  shoes, 
without  regular  food,  without  pay,  were  proud  and 
happy  in  the  thought  of  having  done  their  duty  to 
their  country.  They  all  were  ready  to  cross  the 
Dan  once  more  and  attack. 

After  giving  his  troops  a  day's  rest,  Cornwallis 
'  Tarletou,  239. 
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CHAP,  moved  by  easy  marches  to  Hillsborough,  where  on 

— , '.  the-  twentieth  he  invited  by  proclamation  all  loyal 

^J8i.  subjects  in  North    Carolina  to  repair  to  the  royal- 

20.  standard  which  he  erected,  being  himself  ready  to 
concur  with  them  in  re-establishing  the  government 
of  the  king. 

No  sooner  had  the  British  left  the  banks  of  the 
Dan,  than  Lee's  legion  recrossed  the  river.     They 

21.  were  followed  on  the  twenty-first  by  the  light  troops, 

22.  and  on  the  twenty-second  by  Greene  with  the  rest  of 
hie  army,  including  a  re-enforcement  of  six  hundred 
militia-men  of  Virginia. 

The  loyalists  of  North  Carolina,  inferring  from  the 
proclamation  of  Comwallis  that  he  was  in  peaceable 
possession  of  the  country,  rose  in  such  numbers  that 
seven  independent  companies  were  formed  in  one 
day  J  and  Tarleton  with  the  British  legion  was  de- 
tached across  the  Haw  river  for  their  protection.  By 
the  order  of  Greene,  Pickens,  who  had  collected 
between  three  and  four  hundred  militia,  and  Lee 
formed  a  junction  and  moved  against  both  parties. 
MiasLng  Tarleton,  they  fell  in  with  three  hundred 
royalists,  under  Colonel  Pyle,  and  routed  them  with 
"  dreadful  carnage."  Tarleton,  who  was  refreshing 
his  legion  about  a  mile  from  the  scene  of  action, 
hurried  back  to  Hillsborough,  and  aU  royalists  who 
were  on  their  way  to  join  the  king's  standard  returned 
home.  ComwalUs  describes  himself  as  being  "  among 
timid  friends  and  adjoining  to  inveterate  rebels." ' 

To  compel  Greene  to  accept  battle,  Comwallis  on 
ST.     the  twenty-seventh  moved  his  whole  force  in   two 

'  Comima.  Clinton  and  Comwallis,  32. 
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columns  across  the  Haw,  and  encamped  near  Alle-  chap, 
mance  creek.     For  seven  days,  Greene  lay  within  ten  —~^ 
miles  of  the  British  camp,  but  baffled  his  enemy  by  ^J^^- 
taking  a  new  position  every  night.     No  fear  of  cen-      27. 
sure  could  hurry  his  determined  mind.      He  waited 
till  in  March  he  was  joined  by  the  south-west  Virginia   Mnrch. 
mihtia  under  William  Campbell,  by  another  brigade 
of  militia  from  Virginia  under  General  Lawson,  by 
two  from  North  Carohna  under  Butler  and  Eaton, 
and  by  four  hundred  regulars  raised  for   eighteen 
months.     Then  on  the  tenth,  whUe  Comwallis  was  on      i**- 
his  march  to  New  Garden  or  the  Quaker  meeting- 
house, he  prepared  to  hazard  an  engagement.    On 
the  fourteenth,  he  encamped  near  Guilford  court-      w- 
house,  within  eight  milea  of  CornwalHs. 

At  dawn  of  day  on  the  fifteenth,  Cornwallis,  having  16. 
sent  off  his  baggage  under  escort,  set  in  motion  the 
rest  of  his  army,  less  than  nineteen  hundred  in  num- 
ber, aU  of  them  veteran  troops  of  the  best  quality. 
To  oppose  them,  Greene  had  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one  men  equal  to  the  best  of  the  British,  and 
more  than  two  thousand  militia,  in  all  twice  as  many 
as  his  antagonist.  But  he  himself  had  not  taken  off 
his  clothes  since  he  left  his  camp  on  the  Pedee  ;  and 
on  this  most  eventful  day  of  his  life  he  found  himself 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  constant  watching. 

The  ground  on  which  his  army  was  to  be  drawn 
up  was  a  large  hill,  surrounded  by  other  hills  and 
almost  everywhere  covered  with  massive  forest-trees 
and  a  thick  undergrowth.  To  receive  the  enemy,  he 
selected  three  separate  positions :  the  first,  admirably 
chosen ;  the  second,  three  hundred  yards  in  the  rear 
of  the  first,  was  entirely  in  the  woods ;  between  one 
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CHAP,  quarter  and  one  third  of  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the 
^,.~.  second  was  the  third  position,  where  he  drew  up  his 
sr  ^  h  ^'^^^  troops  obliquely,  according  to  the  declivities  of 
^■'-     a  hill  on  which  they  were  posted,  most  of  them  in  a 
forest.^     The  positions  were  so  far  apart  that  they 
could  give  each  other  no  support ;  so  that  Comwallis 
had  to  engage,  as  it  were,  three  separate  armies,  and 
in  each  engagement  he  would  have  a  superiority  in 
numbers.     Greene  had  always  differed  -^vith  the  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  proper  manner  of  using  militia, 
—  "Washington  being  convinced  that  they  should  be 
used  as  a  reserve  to  improve  an  advantage,  while 
Greene  insisted  that  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  front ; 
and  he  now  acted  on  that  opinion. 

The  position  selected  for  the  first  line  is  described 
by  Greene  as  the  most  advantageous  he  ever  saw.  It 
was  on  the  skirt  of  the  wood,  protected  on  the  flanks 
and  rear,  having  in  the  centre  a  fence,  with  open 
ground  over  which  the  British  army  was  obliged  to 
advance,  exposed  to  a  fire  that  must  have  torn  them 
in  pieces,  had  they  encountered  troops  who.  would 
have  stood  their  ground.  Here  Greene  placed  the 
two  brigades  of  North  Carolina  militia,  not  quite 
eleven  hundred  in  number,  his  poorest  troops,  sud- 
denly called  together,  ignorant  of  war,  of  each  other, 
and  of  their  general  officers.  On  their  right  were 
posted  two  sis-pounders,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
"Washington  with  an  able  corps  of  observation;  on 
their  left  a  hke  corps  was  formed  of  Lee's  command 
and  the  riflemen  from  beyond  the  mountains. 

The  battle  began  with  cannonading  about  one  in 
the  afternoon.     The  undivided  force  of  Comwallis 
'  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  i,  412. 
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displayed  into  line,  advanced  at  quick  s 
fire,  shouted,  and  rushed  forward  with  bayonets.  ■ 
While  they  were  still  in  the  open  field,  at  a  distance  ^ 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  yards,  the  North  Carolina 
brigade  fled,  "  none  of  them  having  fired  more  than 
twice,  very  few  more  than  once,  and  near  one-half  not 
at  all."  '■  Lee  and  Campbell  with  their  troops  were 
separated  from  the  main  army,  which  they  did  not 
rejoin  till  the  next  day. 

Without  pausing  to  take  breath,  the  British  line, 
which  had  not  escaped  without  loss,  advanced  to 
attack  the  second  position  of  the  Americans,  defended 
by  the  Virginia  brigade.  The  men  were  used  to 
forest  warfare,  and  they  made  a  brave  and  obstinate 
resistance.  They  would  discharge  their  pieces,  draw 
back  behind  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  load,  and  return 
to  renew  their  well-directed  fire.  In  dislodging  some 
Americans  from  their  post  on  a  woody  height,  the 
ranks  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  guards  were 
thinned  and  many  of  their  officers  fell.°  The  brigade 
did  not  retreat  till  the  British  drew  near  enough  to 
charge  with  the  bayonet. 

The  British  army,  though  suffering  from  fatigue 
and  weakened  by  heavy  losses,  pressed  forward  to 
the  third  American  line,  where  Greene  himself  was 
present.  A  fierce  attack  was  made  on  the  American 
right  by  Colonel  Webster  with  the  left  of  the  British. 
After  a  bloody  and  long-continued  encounter,  the 
British  were  beaten  back  by  the  continentals,  and 
after  great  loss  were  forced  to  recross  a  ravine.  Web- 

Q  Letters  to  Washington,  266. 
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CHAP,  ster  himseK   received  woimds  which  in  a  few  days 

_,,_^  proved  to  be  mortal. 

17  8T.  The  second  battalion  of  the  guards,  led  by  Lieu- 
IIS-  tenant-Colonel  Stewart,  broke  through  the  second 
Maryland  regiment,  captured  two  field-piecea,  and 
pursued  their  advantage  into  more  open  ground. 
Immediately  Lieutenant-Colonel  Washington,  who 
had  brought  his  cavalry  once  more  into  the  field, 
made  a  charge  upon  them  with  his  mounted  men ;  and 
the  first  regiment  of  Marylanders,  led  by  Gunby  and 
seconded  by  Howard,  engaged  with  their  bayonets. 
Stewart  fell  under  a  blow  from  Captain  Smith ;  and 
the  British  party  was  driven  back  with  great  slaughter 
and  the  loss  of  the  cannon  which  they  had  taken.^ 
The  first  battalion  of  the  guards,  although  already 
crippled,  advanced  against  the  Americans.  A  severe 
American  fire  on  its  front  and  flanks  completely  broke 
its  ranks.  At  this  moment  du  Puy's  Hessian  regi 
ment,  which  had  thus  far  suSered  but  little,  came 
up  in  compact  order  on  the  left-  of  the  guards,  who 
ralhed  behind  them,  renewed  the  attack,  and  in  turn 
defeated  the  Americans. 

The  British  army  appeared  to  be  gaining  the 
American  right.  The  battle  had  raged  for  two 
hours.  Greene  could  still  order  into  the  fight  two 
Virginia  regiments  of  continentals,  of  which  one  had 
hardly  been  engaged,  the  other  had  been  kept  back 
as  a  reserve;  but  he  hesitated.  After  dehberating 
for  some  moments,  not  knowing  how  much  the 
British  had  suffered,  he  left  his  cannon  and  the 
field  to  the  enemy,  and  used  his  reserve  only  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  his  army.     The  last  as  well  aa 

1  Stodman,  ii.  340. 
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the  first  in  the  engagement  were  the  riflemen  of  chvp. 

Campbell,  who  continued  firmg  from  tree    to   tree  — , ) 

till  they  were  compelled  to  fly  by  the  cavalry  of  y^^J- 
Tarleton.      After  the  Americans  were  encamped  in      i^- 
safety,  Greene  fainted  from  extreme  exhaustion,  and, 
on  recovering  consciousness,  still  remained  far  from 
well. 

Although  the  battle  at  Guilford  drew  after  it,  for 
the  British,  all  the  consequences  of  a  defeat,  and 
put  an  end  to  their  power  in  North  Carolina,  no 
praise  is  too  great  for  the  conduct  of  their  officers 
and  troops  throughout  the  day.  Of  the  British,  five 
hundred  and  seventy  were  killed  or  wounded ;  and 
their  wounded,  dispersed  over  a  wide  space  of  coun- 
try, asked  for  immediate  care.'  Of  the  Americans, 
the  loss  was,  of  continentals,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  J  of  the  militia,  ninety-three.  But  nearly 
three  hundred  of  the  Virginia  mihtia  and  six  hun- 
dred of  those  of  North  Carolina,  whose  time  of  ser- 
vice had  almost  expired,  seized  the  occasion  to  return 
home.  The  battle  of  King's  Mountain  drove  Corn- 
wallis  back  into  South  Carolina ;  the  defeat  at  the 
Cowpens  made  his  second  invasion  of  North  Carolina 
a"  desperate  enterprise ;  the  battle  at  Guilford  courts 
house  transformed  the  American  army  into  pursuers, 
the  British  into  fugitives. 

Virginia  furnished  to  the  army  that  fought  at 
Guilford  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-three  of  her 
militia,  and  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of 
her  continental  troops.  "  The  great  re-enforce- 
ments," wrote  Cornwallis  to  Germain,  "  sent  by  Vir- 
ginia to  General  Greene  whilst  General  Arnold  was 

'  Cornwallis  to  Germain,  17  Marcli,  17S1 
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-peake,  are  convincing  proo 

'■  expeditions  do  not  frighten  that  powerfiil  prov- 
■  ince."^ 

This  dispLiy  of  the  magnanimity  of  Virginia  was 
due  to  its  great  advisers.  "  Your  state,"  wrote 
Washington  to  Jefferson,  its  governor,  "  will  expe- 
rience more  molestation  in  future;  but  the  evUs  from 
these  predatory  incursions  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  injury  of  the  common  cause.  I  am  persuaded 
the  attention  to  your  immediate  safety  will  not  divert 
you  from  the  measures  intended  to  re-enforce  the 
southern  army.  The  late  accession  of  force  makes 
the  enemy  in  Carolina  too  formidable  to  be  resisted 
without  powerful  succors  from  Virginia."  And  he 
gave  orders  to  Steuben  :  "  Make  the  defence  of  the 
state  as  little  as  possible  interfere  with  the  measures 
for  succoring  G-eneral  Greene.  Everything  is  to  be 
apprehended  if  he  is  not  powerfully  supported  from 
Virginia."  Jefferson  made  the  advice  of  Washing- 
ton his  rule  of  conduct,  though  accused  in  his  own 
state  of  doing  too  much  for  the  Carolinas.  On  -  the 
third  day  after  the  battle,  Greene  wrote  to  Washing- 
ton :  "  Virginia  has  given  me  every  support  I  could 
wish."  ^ 

In  his  report  of  the  day  of  Guilford,  Greene  hardly 
did  himself  justice ;  public  opinion  took  no  note  of 
his  mistakes  in  the  order  of  battle,  and  acknowledged 
the  greatness  of  his  general  plan  and  its  successful 
result.  Virginia  and  the  whole  south  confided  in 
his  capacity. 

On  the  eighteenth,  committing  his  wounded  to  tlie 
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tender  mercies  of  the  Americans,  Comwallis,  with  the  < 
wreck  of  his  victorious  but  ruined  aimy,  began  his  ^ 
flight;  and,  as  he  hurried  on,  distributed  by  procia-  ' 
matiun  news  of  his  victory,  offers  of  pardon  to  repent- 
ant rebels,  and  promises  of  protection  to  the  loyal- 
He  was  pursued  by  Greene,  who  was  now  eager  for 
battle.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  the 
Americiins  arrived  at  Ramsay's  Mills,  on  Deep  river ; 
bnt  Comwallis  had  just  a  few  hours  before  crossed 
the  river  on  a  temporary  bridge.  No  longer  in  dan- 
ger of  being  overtaken,  he  moved  by  way  of  Cross 
creek,  now  Lafayette,  towards  Wihnington.  His 
rapid  march  through  a  country  thinly  inhabited  left 
no  tracks  which  the  quickening  of  spring  did  not 
cover  over,  except  where  houses  had  been  burned 
and  settlements  broken  np.  But  it  taught  the  loyal- 
ists of  North  Carohna  that  they  could  put  no  trust 
in  the  promises  of  British  generals,  or  the  protection 
of  the  British  king.  All  North  Carolina,  except  Wil- 
mington, was  left  to  the  Americans. 

"  From  the  report  of  Comwallis,"  said  Fox  on  the 
twelftli  of  June  to  the  house  of  commons,  "  there  is 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  the  war  is  at  once 
impracticable  in  its  object  and  ruinous  in  its  progress. 
In  the  disproportion  between  the  two  armies  a  vic- 
tory was  highly  to  the  honor  of  our  troops ;  but,  had 
our  army  been  vanquished,  what  course  could  they 
have  taken  ?  Certahily  they  would  have  abandoned 
the  field  of  action,  and  flown  for  refuge  to  the  sea- 
side ;  precisely  the  measures  the  victorious  army 
was  obliged  to  adopt."  And  he  moved  the  house  of 
commons  to  recommend  to  the  ministers  every  pos- 
sible measure  for  concluding  peace. 
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CH4P.  In  the  course  of  the  very  long  debate,  the  younger 
w.^-_-  WiUiara  Pitt,  then  just  twenty-two,  avoiding  the 
IT 81.  question  of  independence,  explained  to  a  listening 
12.  house  the  principles  and  conduct  of  his  father  on 
American  affairs.  Then,  refemng  to  Lord  Westcote, 
he  said:  "A  noble  lord  has  called  the  American 
■war  a  holy  war ;  I  affirm  that  it  is  a  most  acciu-sed 
war,  wicked,  barbarous,  cruel,  and  unnatural;  con- 
ceived in  injustice,  it  was  brought  forth  and  nurtured 
in  folly ;  its  footsteps  are  marked  with  slaughter  and 
devastation,  while  it  meditates  destruction  to  the 
miserable  people  who  are  the  devoted  objects  of 
the  resentments  which  produced  it.  The  British 
nation,  in  return  for  its  vital  resources  in  men  and 
money,  has  received  ineffective  victories  and  severe 
defeats,  which  have  fiUed  the  land  with  mourning 
for  the  loss  of  dear  relations  slain  in  the  impious 
cause  of  enforcing  unconditional  submission,  or  narra- 
tives of  the  glorious  exertions  of  men  struggling 
under  all  difficulties  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty. 
Where  is  the  Englishman  who  can  refrain  from 
weeping,  on  whatever  side  victory  may  be  declared  ?  " 
The  voice  was  listened  to  as  that  of  Chatham,  "  again 
living  in  his  son  with  all  his  virtues  and  all  his  tal- 
ents." "  America  is  lost,  irrecoverably  lost,  to  this 
country,"  added  Pox.  "  "We  can  lose  nothing  by  a 
vote  declaring  America  independent." 

On  the  division,  an  increased  minority  revealed 
the  growing  discontent  of  the  house  of  commons 
at  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  CAMPAIGN.     GREENE  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1781. 

On  the  seventh  of  April,  Comwallis  brought  the  ^'J^* 
relics  of   his  army  to  Wilmington,  where  a  party  ■ — ^ — 
sent  by  his  orders   from  Charleston   awaited   him.  ^l^^^' 
He  could  not  move  by  land  towards  Camden  with-      ^ 
out    exposing    his    troops    to   the    greatest  chances 
of  being  lost,*     He  should  have  sped  to  Charleston 
by  water,  to  retain   possession  of    South    Carolina ; 
but  such  a  movement  would  have  published  to  the 
world  that  all    his  long  marches  and   victories  had 
led  only  to  disgrace.      A  subordinate  general,  sure 
of   the  favor  and  approval  of  Germain,  he   forced 
bis  plans  on  bis  commander-in-chief,^  to  whom  he 
wrote :  "  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  wishes  that 
the  Chesapeake  may  become  the  seat  of  war,  even, 
if  necessary,    at   the    expense  of   abandoning  New 
York,"     And  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  in  the 

'  Cornwallia  to  Phillips,  and  '  Cornwallis  to  Clinton,  Wil- 
Comwallia  to  Clinton,  4  April,  inington,  10  April,  1781,  in  Waah- 
1781.  ington'a  Writings,  -vii.  458, 
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CHAP,  last  days  of  April,  with  a  force  of  fourth 

and  thirty-five  men,  all  told,  he  left  Wilmington  for 


^M^^'  ^ii'giiiia-  Clinton  replied:^  "Had  you  intimated 
the  probability  of  your  intention,  I  should  certainly 
have  endeavored  to  have  stopped  you ;  as  I  did  then 
as  well  as  now  consider  such  a  move  likely  to  be 
dangerous  to  our  interests  in  the  southern  colonies." 

April.  He  had  just  received  from  the  secretary  this  mes- 
sage :  "  Lord  George  Germain  strongly  recommends 
it  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  either  to  remain  in  good 
humor,  in  full  confidence  to  be  supported  as  much 
as  the  nature  of  the  service  will  admit  of,  or  avail 
himself  of  the  leave  of  coming  home ;  as  no  good 
can  arise  to  the  service  if  there  is  not  fidl  confidence 
between  the  general  and  the  minister."^  But,  in- 
stead of  resigning,  he  hastened  to  warn  Germain : 
"  Operations  in  the  Chesapeake  are  attended  with 
great  risk,  unless  we  are  sure  of  a  permanent  supe- 
riority at  sea.  I  cannot  agree  to  the  opinion  given 
me  by  Lord  Comwallis." ^  "I  tremble  for  the  fatal 
consequences  which  may  ensue."  * 

But  the  subordinate  general  had  from  Wilmington 
written  to  the  secretary,  "  that  a  serious  attempt 
upon  Virginia  would  be  the  most  solid  plan  ; "  "  and 
Germain  hastened  to  instruct  Clinton  :  "  Lord  Com- 
wallis's  opinion  entirely  coincides  with  mine  of  the 
great  importance  of  pushing  the  war  on  the  side  of 
Virginia  with  all  the  force  that  can  be  spared."^ 

1  Clinton  to  Comwallis,  29  May,  '  Comwallis    to    Germain,    13 

1781,  April,  1781,  in  Tarleton,  385. 

'  Qnoted   in  Clinton's   Private  '  Germain  to  Clinton,  6  June, 

Despatch  of  30  April,  1781.  1781,  in  Commis.  Clinton,  Cova- 

'  Clinton  to  Germain,  23  April,  wallis,  5J. 
1781. 

*  Ibid.,  30  April,  1781.  Private. 
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In  hia  march  from  Wilmington,  Comwallis  met  chap. 
little  resistance.      At  Halifax,  his  troops  were  let  ■11^ 
loose  to  commit  enormities  that  were  a  disgrace  to  '^  8i. 
the  name  of  man.*     For  the  place  of  junction  with 
the  British  army  in  Virginia,  he  fixed  upon  Peters- 
burg on  the  Appomatox, 

So  soon  as  Comwallis  had  escaped  beyond  pursuit,  March 
Greene  "  determined  to  carry  the  war  immediately 
into  South  Carolina."  Dismissing  those  of  the  mi- 
litia whose  time  was  about  to  expire,  he  retained 
nearly  eighteen  hundred  men,  with  small  chances 
of  re-enforcements  or  of  sufficient  subsistence.  He 
knew  the  hazards  which  he  was  incurring ;  but,  in 
case  of  untoward  accidents,  he  believed  that  Wash- 
ington and  his  other  friends  woidd  do  justice  to  his 
name. 

The  possession  of  the  interior  of  South  Carolina 
depended  on  the  posts  at  Camden  and  Ninety-Six  in 
that  state,  and  at  Augusta  in  Georgia.  On  the  sixth  April 
of  April,  Greene  detached  a  force  under  Lee,  which 
joined  Marion,  and  threatened  the  connections  be- 
tween Camden  and  Charleston  ;  Sumpter,  with  three 
small  regiments  of  regular  troops  of  the  state,  had 
in  charge  to  hold  the  country  between  Camden  and 
Ninety-Six,  and  Pickens  with  the  western  militia  to 
intercept  supplies  on  their  way  to  Ninety-Six  and 
Augusta.'' 

After  these  preparations,  Greene  on  the  seventh      i. 
began  his  march  from  Deep  river,  and  on  the  twen-      so. 
tieth  encamped  his  army  a  half  mile  from  the  strong 
and  well-garrisoned  works  of  Camden.     In  the  hope 
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CHAP,  of  intercepting  a  party  whom  Eawdon  had  sent  out, 
— ;^  Greene  moved  to  the  south  of  tlie  town ;  but,  finding 
1  2  ^J-  that  he  had  been  misled,  his  army,  on  the  twenty- 
^^-     fourth,  toolc  a  well-chosen  position  on  Hobkirk's  hill. 
The  eminence  was  covered  with  wood,  and  flanked 
on  the  left  by  an   impassable  swamp.     The  ground 
towards  Camden,  which  was  a  mile  and  a  half  dis- 
tant, was  protected  by  a  forest  and  thick  shrubbery. 
B8.     On  the  twenty-eighth,  the  men,  having  been  under 
arms  from  daylight,  were  dismissed  to  receive  pro- 
visions   and    prepare    their   morning    repast.      The 
horses  were  unsaddled  and  feeding ;  Greene  was  at 
breakfast. 

By  keeping  close  to  the  swamp,  .Rawdon,  with 
about  nine  hundred  men,  gained  the  left  of  the 
Americans,  "in  some  measure  by  siu-prise,"  ^  and 
opened  a  fire  upon  their  .pickets.  The  good  disci- 
pline which  Greene  had  introduced  now  stood  him 
in  stead.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  North  Caro- 
lina militia,  who  had  arrived  that  morning,  did 
nothing  during  the  day ;  but  his  cavalry  was  soon 
mounted,  and  his  regular  troops,  about  nine  hundred 
and  thirty  in  number,  were  formed  in  order  of  battle 
in  one  line  without  reser\'es.  Of  the  two  Virginia 
regiments,  that  under  Hawes  formed  the  extreme 
right,  that  of  Campbell  the  right  centre ;  of  the  two 
Maryland  regiments,  that  of  Ford  occupied  the  ex- 
treme left,  that  of  Gunby  the  left  centre.     The  artil- 

'  "After  viewing  the  British  by  the  former,  was  ■wpH  chosen, 

works  about  Cwnden,  1  set  out  for  but  he  not  well  estaViiisbe J  in  it 

Charlotte.    On  my  way,  two  milea  before  he  was  attackud,  which, 

from  town.! esamiried  the  ground  by   capturing  a,   vedette,    was   in 

on  which  General  Greene  and  Lord  some    measure  by  surnriae."  — 

Rawdon  had  their  action.      The  Washington's  Diary,  Thursday, 

grouitd  had  but  just  been  taken  20  May,  1790. 
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lery  was  placed  in  the  road  between  tlie  two  bri-  ( 
gades.^  la  this  disposition  he  awaited  the  attack  of  >; 
Rawdon.  ' 

Perceiving  that  the  British  advanced  with  a  narrow 
front,  Greene,  with  full  confidence  in  gaining  the 
victory,  ordered  Ford's  regiment  on  the  left  and 
Campbell's  on  the  right  to  wheel  respectively  on  their 
Hanks,  the  regiments  of  Hawes  and  Gunbj  to  charge 
with  bayonets  without  firing,  and  Washington  with 
his  cavalry  to  double  the  right  flank  and  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  rear.  Had  every  one  of  these  move- 
ments succeeded,  the  army  of  Rawdon  would  have 
been  ruined ;  but  they  were  not  executed  with  the 
promptness  of  veteran  troops.  Rawdon  had  time 
to  extend  his  front  by  ordering  up  his  reserves. 
Colonel  Ford,  in  leading  on  his  men,  was  disabled 
by  a  severe  wound ;  and  his  regiment,  without  exe- 
cuting their  orders,  only  replied  by  a  loose  scattering 
fire.  On  the  other  flank,  the  regiment  of  Campbell, 
composed  of  new  troops,  could  not  stand  the  brunt 
of  the  enemy,  though  they  could  be  rallied  and 
formed  anew.  Exposing  himself  greatly,  Greene  led 
up  the  regiment  several  times  in  person.  Meantime 
the  regiments  imder  Hawes  and  Gunby  advanced  in 
front  with  courage,  while  the  artillery  played  effec- 
tively on  the  head  of  the  British  column.  But,  on 
the  right  ofGunby's  regiment.  Captain  Beatty,  an 
officer  of  the  greatest  merit,  fell  mortally  wounded  ; 
his  company,  left  without  his  lead,  began  to  waver, 
and  the  wavering  affected  the  next  company.  Seeing 
this,  Gnnby  absurdly  ordered  the  regiment  to  retire, 
that  they  might  form  again.  The  British  troops 
'  Davy  in  Johuaou,  ii.  9i. 
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}portumty,  broke  through  tl 

'  centre,  advanced  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and 
brought  their  whole  force  into  action  on  the  best 
groimd ;  so  that  Greene  was  forced  to  a  retreat.  Each 
party  lo?t  about  three  himdred  men.  The  battle  waa 
over  before  Washington  with  his  cavalry  could  make 
the  circuit  through  the  forest  and  attack  their  rear. 

"Had  we  defeated  the  enemy,"  wrote  Greene, 
"  not  a  man  of  the  party  would  have  got  back  into 
town.  The  disgrace  is  more  vexatious  than  any 
thing  else."  The  Americans  lost  no  more  than  the 
British;  Rawdon  was  compelled  to  leave  the  field 
and  return  to  Camden ;  Greene  saved  his  artillery 
and  collected  all  his  men.  Receiving  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  five  hundred,  Rawdon  crossed  the  Wateree 
in  pursuit  of  him ;  hut  he  skilfully  kept  his  enemy 
at  bay. 

No  sooner  had  Marion  been  re-enforced  by  Lee, 
than  they  marched  against  the  fort  on  Wright's  bluff 
below  Camden,  the  principal  post  of  the  British  on 
the  Santee,  garrisoned  by  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
men.  The  Americans  were  without  cannon,  and  the 
bluff  was  forty  feet  high ;  but  the  forest  stretched 
all  around  them ;  in  the  night  the  troops  cut  arid 
hauled  logs,  and  erected  a  tower  so  high  that  the 
garrison  could  he  picked  off  by  riflemen.  Two  days 
36.     before  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's  hill,  it  capitulated. 

The  connection  of  Camden  with  Charleston  being 

thus  broken,  the  post  became  untenable.     On  the 

^^     tenth  of  May,  after  destroying  aU  public  buildings 

and   stores   and   many   private   houses,  the  British 

abandoned  it,  and  they  never  held  it  again.     On  the 

!!■     eleventh,  the  post  at  Orangeburgh,  held  by  sixty  British 
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militia  and  twelve  regulara,  surrendered  to  Sumpter.  chap. 
Meantime  Eawdon  marched  down  the  Santee  on  the  — , — ■ 
north   side,    anxious  to   save   the  garrison  of    Tort  ^2,**^ 
Motte,  to  which  Marion  had  laid  siege.     To  hasten      "■ 
its  surrender,  Rebecca  Motte,  the  owner  of  the  house 
jn  which  they  were  quartered,  on  the  twelfth  brought     12. 
into  camp  a  bow  and  a  bundle  of  Indian  arrows ;  and 
when  the  arrows  had  carried  fire  to  her  own  abode, 
the  garrison  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-live  men  surren- 
dered.    Two  days  later,  the  British  evacuated  their     i*- 
post  at  Nelson's  ferry.     On  the  fifteenth,  Eort  Oranby      is. 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  men  surrendered  by 
capitulation.    General  Marion  turned  his  arms  against 
Georgetown ;  and,  on  the  first  night  after  the  Ameri- 
cans had  broken  ground,  the  British  retreated    to 
Charleston.     The  troops  under  Rawdon  did  not  halt 
until  they  reached  Monk's  comer. 

The  north-western  part  of  South  Carolina  was  thus 
recovered,  but  the  British  still  held  Ninety-Six  and 
Augusta.  Conforming  to  the  plan  which  Greene  had 
forwarded  from  Deep  river,  General  Pickens  and 
Colonel  Clarke  with  militia  kept  watch  over  the  latter. 
On  the  twentieth  of  May,  they  were  joined  by  Lieu-  ^"■ 
tenant-Colonel  Lee.  The  outposts  were  taken  one 
after  another,  and  on  the  fifth  of  June  the  main  fort  ■^5"* 
with  about  three  hundred  men  capitulated.  One 
officer,  obnoxious  for  his  cruelties,  fell  after  the  sur- 
render by  an  unknown  hand.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brown,  the  commander,  had  himself  hanged  thirteen 
American  prisoners,  and  delivered  citizens  of  Georgia 
to  the  Cherokees  to  suffer  death  with  all  the  exquisite 
tortures  which  savage  barbarity  could  contrive  ;  but 
on  his  way  to  Savannah  an  escort  protected  him  from 
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its  whose  ho 
'  relations  he  had  hanged. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  May,  Greene,  with  Kos- 
ciuszko  for  his  engineer,  and  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-four  men,  began  the  siege  of  Ninety-Six. 
The  post,  though  mounting  but  three  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, was  strongly  fortified ;  the  garrison  of  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  was  ample  for  the  place;  and  the 
commander,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cruger,  was  an  officer 
of  ability  and  enterprise. 

A  fleet  from  Ireland  baying  arrived  at  Charleston 
with  re-enforcements,  Eawdon  on  the  seventh  of 
June  marched  with  two  thousand  men  to  the  relief 
of  Ninety-Sis.  Loath  to  be  bafiled,  Greene,  on  the 
eighteenth,  ordered  a  party  of  Marylanders  and  of 
Virginians  to  malce  a  lodgement  in  the  fort,  in  which 
no  justifying  breach  had  been  made.  Of  the  brave 
men  who  were  sent  into  the  ditch,  one-third  were 
killed,  and  but  one  in  six  came  out  of  it  unwounded. 
The  nest  day  the  general  raised  the  siege  and  with- 
drew to  the  north,  complaining  of  fortune  which  had 
neither  given  him  victory  at  Guilford,  nor  at  Camden, 
nor  now  at  Ninety-Six.  But  his  fortitude  always 
rose  above  disasters,  and  his  resources  did  not  fail  him. 
He  retreated  as  far  as  the  Enoree. 

Giving  over  pursuit,  the  British  commander  re- 
turned to  Ninety-Six.  That  insulated  post  could  no 
longer  be  maintained.  Leaving  the  largest  part  of 
his  force  to  assist  in  removing  the  loyalists,  he 
marched  with  a  thousand  men  to  establish  a  detach- 
ment on  the  Congaree.  Greene  followed;  and  his 
cavalry,   detached  to   watch  the   enemy's  motions. 
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made  prisoners  of  forty-eight  British  dragoons  within  chap. 
one  mile  of  their  encampment.  ■ — , — - 

Avoiding  an  encounter,  Lord  Rawdon  retired  to  ^^  ^  i 
Orangeburgh,  where  he  was  re- enforced.  On  the  ^^■ 
other  side,  Greene,  after  forming  a  junction  with  the 
men  of  Smnpter  and  Marion,  pursued  him,  and  on 
the  twelfth  of  July  offered  him  battle.  The  offer  ■'j'^y 
was  refused.  On  the  thirteenth,  Greene  detached  the  is. 
cavalry  of  the  legion,  the  state  troops,  and  militia  of 
South  Carolina  to  compel  the  evacuation  of  Orange- 
burgh by  striking  at  the  posts  around  Charleston ; 
the  rest  of  the  army  was  ordered  to  the  high  hills 
of  the  Santee,  famed  for  pure  air  and  pure  water.  On 
the  same  day,  Cruger,  who  had  evacuated  Ninety-Six, 
joined  Rawdon 'with  his  troops.  He  had  called  around 
him  the  royalists  in  the  district  of  Ninety-Six,  avowed 
to  them  that  the  post  from  its  insulation  could  no 
longer  be  maintained,  and  set  before  them  the  option 
of  making  their  peace  with  the  Americans  or  fleeing 
under  his  escort  to  Charleston.  Those  who  had 
signalized  themselves  hy  devoted  service  to  the  king 
now  learned  from  his  officer  that  he  could  no  longer 
protect  them  in  their  own  homes ;  and,  forced  to  elect 
the  lot  of  refugees,  they  brought  into  the  camp  of 
Cruger  their  wives,  children,  and  slaves,  wagons  laden 
with  the  little  of  their  property  that  they  could  carry 
away,  sure  to  be  thrust  aside  by  the  English  at 
Charleston  as  troublesome  guests,  and  left  to  wretched- 
ness and  despair. 

The  British  when  united  were  superi'or  in  number ; 
but  their  detachments  were  attacked  with  success. 
They  could  not  give  the  protection  which  they  Iiad 
promised,    and   the  people   saw  no   hope   of  peace 
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crtAP.  except  in  driving  them  out  of  the  land.  "Weary  of 
—1^  ceaseless  turmoil,  Rawdon  repaired  to  Charleston, 
1 '  8 1.  and,  pretending  Ul  health,  sailed  for  England,  but  not 
!*■  till  after  a  last  act  of  vengeful  inhumanity.  Isaac 
Hayne,  a  planter  in  the  low  country  whose  affections 
were  always  with  America,  had,  after  the  fall  of 
Charleston,  obtained  a  British  protection.  When  the 
British  lost  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he 
resided  and  could  protect  him  no  longer,  he  resumed 
his  place  as  an  American  citizen,  and  led  a  regiment 
of  militia  against  the  British.  Taken  prisoner,  Bal- 
four hesitated  what  to  do  with  him ;  but  Rawdon,  who 
was  Balfour's  superior  in  command,  had  no  sooner 
arrived  in  Charleston  than,  against  the  entreaties  of 
the  children  of  Hayne,  of  the  women  of  Charleston, 
of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province,  he  sent 
*]|^"  him  to  the  gallows.  The  execution  was  illegal ;  for 
the  loss  of  power  to  protect  forfeited  the  right  to 
enforce  allegiance.  It  was  most  impolitic ;  for  it 
uprooted  all  remaining  attachment  of  moderate  men 
for  the  English  government.  It  roused  the  women 
of  Charleston  to  implacable  defiance.  The  American 
army  demanded  retaliation ;  but  after  the  departure 
of  Rawdon  there  remained  in  South  Carolina  no 
British  officer  who  would  have  repeated  the  act  of 
revenge.  His  first  excuse  for  the  execution  was  that 
same  order  of  Cornwallis  which  had  filled  the  woods 
of  Carolina  with  assassins.  Feeling  the  act  as  a  stain 
upon  his  name,  he  attempted  at  a  later  day,  but  only 
after  the  death  of  Balfour,  to  throw  on  that  officer  the 
blame  that  belonged  especially  to  himself.  The  ship  in 
which  Rawdon  embarked  wap  captured  by  the  French 
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at  sea,   but  his  rights  as  a  prisoner  of  war  were  t 
respected. 

After  a  short  rest,  Greene  moved  his  army  from  the  i 
hills  of  Santee  in  a  roundabout  way  to  attack  the 
British  at  their  post  near  the  junction  of  the  Wateree 
and  Congaree.  They  retreated  before  him  and  halted 
at  Eutaw  springs.  He  continued  the  pursuit  with  so 
much  skill  that  the  British  remained  ignorant  of  his 
advance.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of^  the 
eighth  of  September,  his  army  was  in  motion  to 
attack  them.  The  centre  of  the  front  line  was 
composed  of  two  small  battalions  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  of  one  from  South  Carolina  on  each  wing, 
commanded  respectively  by  Marion  and  Pickens. 
The  second  line  was  formed  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  continentals  of  North  Carolina,  led  by 
General  Sumner ;  of  an  equal  number  of  Virginians, 
commanded  by  LieutenantrColonel  Campbell ;  and  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Marylanders,  under  Otho  Wil- 
liams. Long  and  gallantly  did  the  militia  maintain 
the  action,  those  with  Marion  and  Pickens  proving 
themselves  equal  to  the  best  veterans.  As  they 
began  to  be  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were 
sustained  by  the  North  Carolina  brigade  under  Sum- 
ner; and  the  Virginians  under  Campbell,  and  the 
Marylanders  under  Williams,  charged  with  the  bayo- 
net. The  British  were  routed.  On  a  party  that  pre- 
pared to  rally,  Washington  bore  down  with  his  cavalry 
and  a  small  body  of  infantry,  and  drove  them  from 
the  field.  The  victory  was  complete.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  British  had  fallen,  or  were  made  prisoners. 

Many  of  the  Americans  who  joined  in  the  shouts 
of  triumph  were  doomed  to  bleed.    A  brick  house 
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CHAP,  sheltered  the  British  as  they  fled.  Against  the 
w.v—'  house  Greene  ordered  artillery  to  play ;  but  the 
^ J  ^  ^'  gunners  were  shot  down  by  riflemen,  and  the  field- 
*■  pieces  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  Upon  a  party  in  an 
adjacent  wood  of  barren  oaks,  Washington  was  ordered 
to  charge  with  his  horsemen;  and  the  close,  stiff 
branches  of  the  stubborn  trees  made  the  cavalry  use- 
less. Colonel  Washington  himself,  after  his  glorious 
share  in  the  campaign,  at  the  last  moment  of  this 
last  encounter,  was  wounded,  disabled,  and  taken 
prisoner.  So  there  were  at  Eutaw  two  succes- 
sive engagements.  Tn  the  first,  Greene  won  bril- 
liantly and  with  little  loss ;  in  the  second,  he  sustained 
a  defeat,  with  the  death  or  capture  of  many  of  his 
bravest  men.^  In  the  two  engagements,  the  Ameri- 
cans lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  five  hundred 
and  fifty-four  men ;  they  took  five  hundred  prisoners, 
including  the  wounded ;  and  the  total  loss  of  the  Brit- 
ish approached  one  thousand.  The  cause  of  the 
United  States  was  the  caiise  of  Ireland,  Among  the 
fruits  of  the  battles  of  the  former  was  the  recovery 
for  the  latter  of  her  equal  rights  in  trade  and  legisla- 
tion. Yet  such  is  the  sad  complication  in  human 
affairs  that  the  people  who  of  all  others  should  have 
been  found  taking  part  with  America  sent  some  of 
their  best  troops  and  their  ablest  men  to  take  the 
field  against  the  defenders  of  their  own  rights.  Irish- 
men fought  in  the  British  ranks  at  Eutaw.  Lord 
Kdward  Fitzgerald,  who  received  on  this  day  wounds 
that  were  all  but  mortal,  had  in  later  years  no  con- 

'  "C'est  une  grande  science  de  samr  s'arrtter  k  temps."  Ver- 
gennea  to  Lafayette,  1  Oct.,  1781,  commeatiug  qa  the  eveuta  of  the 
day. 
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solation  for  his  share  in  the  conflict;  "for,"  said  he,  chap. 
'  I  was  then  fighting  against  liberty."  ■ — . — ■ 

Occupying  the  field  of  battle  by  a  strong  picket,  ^|^^^*' 
Greene  drew  off  for  the  night  to  his  morning's  camp,  «- 
where  his  troops  could  Iiave  the  refreshment  of  pure 
water,  and  prepare  to  renew  the,  attack.  But  the 
British  in  the  night,  after  destroying  stores  and 
breaking  in  pieces  a  thousand  muskets,  retreated  to 
Charleston,  leaving  seventy  of  their  wounded.  Rest- 
ing one  or  two  days,  Greene  with  his  troops,  which 
were  wasted  not  only  by  battle,  hut  by  disease,  re- 
gained his  old  position  on  the  heights  of  Santee. 
He  had  been  in  command  less  than  nine  months, 
and  in  that  short  time  the  three  southern  states 
were  recovered  excepting  only  Wilmington,  Charles- 
ton, and  Savannah.  His  career  had  not  been 
marked  by  victories,  but  he  always  gained  the  object 
for  which  he  risked  an  engagement.  He  says  of  him- 
self that  he  would  "  fight,  get  beaten,  and  fight 
again."  He  succeeded  in  driving  Comwallis  out  of 
the  southern  states,  and  in  breaking  up  every  British 
post  in  South  Carolina  outside  of  Charleston ;  having 
had,  like  the  commander-in-chief,  to  contend  with 
every  evil  that  could  come  from  the  defects  in  gov- 
ernment, and  from  want  of  provisions,  clothes,  and 
pay  for  his  troops.  Morris,  the  financier,^  neglected 
him,  sending  him  good  words  and  Httle  else.  Yet 
while  he  saw  clearly  all  the  perils  and  evils  against 
which  he  had  to  struggle,  cheerful  activity  and  forti- 
tude never  failed  him.  -  His  care  extended  to  every- 

■■  The  story  whieli,  according  to  with  mpans  to  assist  him,  is  not 
Marshall,  Robert  Morris  told  of  found  to  stand  the  teat  of  historic 
his  iieeping  an  agent  near  Greene    criticism. 
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It  is  the  peculiar 

■  character  of  his  campaign,  that  whatever  was  achieved 

■  was  achieved  by  Americans  alone,  and  by  Americans 
of  the  south.  In  the  opinion  of  his  country,  he 
gained  for  himself  as  a  general  in  the  American 
army  the  place  next  to  Washington. 
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tlie  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  on  the  second  of  January,  ■ 
1781,  Arnold,  with  sixteen  hundred  men,  appeared  ^J^_*" 
by  his  order  in  the  James  river.     The  generous  state      ^■ 
had  sent  its  best  troops  and  arms  to  the  southern 
army.      Nelson    had    received   timely   orders    from 
Governor  Jefferson  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  low 
country ;  but,  in  the  region  of  planters  with  slaves, 
there  were  not  freemen    enough  at  hand  to  meet 
the  invaders ;  and  Steuben,  thinking  Petersburg  the 
object  of  attack,  kept  his  small  force  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river.     Arnold  offered  to  spare  Richmond 
if  he  might  unmolested  carry  off  its  stores  of  tobacco ; 
the  proposal  being  rejected  with  scorn,  on  the  fifth      b- 
and  sixth,  all  its  houses  and  stores,  public  and  private,      e. 
were  set  on  fire.    .In  the  hope  of  capturing  Arnold 
and  his  corps,  Washington  detached  Lafayette  with 
about  twelve  hundred  rank  and  file  to  Virginia;  and, 
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CHAP,  repairing  to  Newport,  persuaded  the  French  naval 
. — ^  commander  to  send  to  the  Chesapeake  ten  ships  of 
y  SI-  war  to  co-operate  with  him.    They  were  followed  by 
®-      tlie  British  squadron,  and  twelve  leagues  east  of  the 
hay  an  action  took  place.     The  French  were  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Newport,  while  Arbuthnot  en- 
tered the  Chesapeake. 
26.         On  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  General  Phillips, 
who  brought  from  New  York  a  re-enforcement  of 
two   thousand   picked    men,   took    the    command   in 
Virginia.     All  the  stores  of  produce  which  its  plant- 
era  in  five  quiet  years  had  accumulated  were  now 
carried  off  or  destroyed.    Their  negroes,  so  desired 
in    the  West  Indies,   formed   the    staple    article   of 
plunder. 

By  a  courier  from  Washington,  Lafayette  received 
information  that  Virginia  was  about  to  become  tlie 
centre  of  active  operations,  and  was  instructed  to 
defend  the  state  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  his 
means  would  permit.  His  troops  were  chiefly  from 
New  England,  and  dreaded  the  unwholesome  and 
unknown  climate  of  lower  Virginia.  ^Besides,  they 
April,  were  destitute  of  every  thing.  To  prevent  deser- 
tion, Lafayette,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  an  order  of 
the  day,  offered  leave  to  any  of  them  to  return 
to  the  north;  and  not  one  would  abandon  him. .  At 
Baltimore  he  borrowed  two  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
siipplied  his  men  with  shoes  and  hats,  and  bought 
linen,  which  the  women  of  Baltimore  made  into  sum- 
mer garments.  Then,  by  a  forced  march  of  two 
hundred  miles,  he  arrived  at  Richmond  on  the 
SB.     twenty-ninth  of  April,  the  evening  before    Phillips 
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in  the  night  been  joined  by  Steuben  witli  militia,  ^ 
Lafayette  was  enabled  to  hold  in  check  the  larger  ^ 
British  force.  "Wayne  should  have  accompanied  La- 
fayette with  the  Pennsylvania  line,  but  they  were 
detained  week  after  week  for  needful  supplies. 
Meantime  Clinton,  stimulated  by  Germain's  con- 
stant praises  of  the  activity  of  Cornwallis,  sent  an- 
other considerable  detachment  to  Virginia. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  May,  General  Phillips  died 
of  malignant  fever.  Arnold,  on  whom  the  command 
devolved,  though  only  for  seven  days,  addressed  a 
letter  to  Lafayette.  The  young  man  returned  it 
with  scorn,  refusing  to  correspond  with  a  traitor ; 
upon  which  Arnold  threatened  to  send  to  the  An- 
tilles all  American  prisoners,  unless  a  cartel  should 
be  immediately  concluded.  But  on  the  twentieth 
Cornwallis  arrived  at  Petersburg;  and,  to  free  his 
camp  of  one  whom  he  despised,  he  ordered  Arnold 
back  to  New  York. 

Clinton  had  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  an 
officer  who  had  represented  to  the  ministry  that  he 
might  have  taken  the  American  posts  in  the  High- 
lands in  a  few  days  by  a  regular  attack.  Never- 
theless he  detached  him  once  more,  and  this  time 
against  his  native  state.  Crossing  from  Long  Island, 
the  troops  under  his  command,  on  the  sixth  of  Sep- 
tember, landed  on  each  side  of  New  London.  The 
town,  which  offered  little  resistance,  was  plundered 
and  burned.  After  a  gaUant  defence  of  forty  min- 
utes by  Colonel  Ledyard,  with  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  iU-armed  militia-men,  Fort  Griswold  was  carried 
by  storm,  the  Americans  having  lost  not  more  than  six 
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CH^p,  men.    When  Ledyard  had  surrendered,  the  British 

_^  officer  in  command  ran  him  through  with  his  sword, 

J  T  8 1.  and  refused  q^uarter  to  the  garrison.     Seventy-three 

of  them  were  killed,  and  more  than  thirty  wounded ; 

about  forty  were  carried  off  as  prisoners.     With  this 

expedition,  Arnold  disappears  from  history. 

Cornwallis  now  found  himself  where  he  had  so 
ardently  desired  to  be,  —  in  Virginia,  at  the  head  of 
seven  thousand  effective  men,  with  not  a  third  o£ 
that  number  to  oppose  him  by  land,  and  with  un- 
disputed command  of  the  water. 

The  statesmen  of  Virginia,  in  the  extremity  of 
their  peril,  were  divided  in  opinion.  "  Wanting  a 
rudder  in  the  storm,"  said  Richard  Henry  Lee,  "  the 
good  ship  must  inevitably  be  cast  away;  "and  he 
proposed  to  send  for  General  Washington  imme- 
diately, and  invest  him  with  "  dictatorial  powers." 
But  Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  reasoned :  "  The 
thought  alone  of  creating  a  dictator  is  treason  against 
the  people  ;  is  treason  against  mankind  in  general, 
giving  to  their  oppressors  a  proof  of  the  imbecihty 
of  repubhcan  government  in  times  of  pressing  dan- 
ger. The  government,  instead  of  being  braced  and 
invigorated  for  greater  exertions  under  difficulties, 
would  be  thrown  back."  As  governor  of  Virginia^ 
speaking  for  its  people  and  representing  their  dis- 
ss, tresses,  he  wrote  to  Washington  :  "  Could  you  lend 
us  your  personal  aid  ?  It  is  evident,  from  the 
universal  voice,  that  the  presence  of  their  beloved 
countryman  would  restore  full  confidence,  and  ren- 
der them  equal  to.  whatever  is  not  impossible. 
Should  you  repair  to  your  native  state,  the  diffi- 
culty would  then  be  how  to  keep  men  out  of  the 
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field."     The  words   sunk  deeply  into  Washington's  cii 
mind.  — 

During  the  summer,  congress  sought  to  improve  i ' 
the  methods  of  administration.  It  was  proposed  to 
substitute  for  executive  committees  a  single  head 
of  each  of  the  most  important  departments ;  and, 
against  the  opinion  of  Samuel  Adams  and  without 
aid  from  Massachusetts,  the  system  was  adopted. 
Eobert  Morris  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  finances 
of  the  confedera.tion ;  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
was  intrusted  to  Eobert  Livingston  of  New  York, 

Outside  of  congress,  Hamilton  persevered  in  re- 
commending an  efficient  government.  His  views 
were  so  identical  with  those  of  Eobert  Morris,  that 
it  is  sometimes  hard  to  say  in  whose  mind  they  first 
sprung  up.  Many  who  agreed  with  them  in  wish- 
ing a  stronger  union  might  think  they  laid  too 
much  stress  on  the  Institution  of  a  national  bank ; 
and  their  opinion  that  a  national  debt,  if  not  exces- 
sive, would  be  a  national  blessing,  a  powerful  cement 
to  union,  and  a  spur  to  industry,  did  not  rise  out  of 
the  best  traditions  of  the  country,  and  was  carried,  at 
least  by  the  elder  of  tl^e  two,  to  a  most  perilous 
extreme. 

Meantime  the  conduct  of  the  war  continued  to 
languish  for  the  want  of  a  central  government.  In 
the  states  from  which  the  most  was  hoped,  Hancock 
of  Massachusetts  was  vain  and  neglectful  of  business. 
The  president  of  Pennsylvania  was  more  ready  to 
recount  what  the  state  had  done  than  what  it  meant 
to  do ;  so  that  the  army  was  not  wholly  free  from 
the  danger  of  being  disbanded  for  want  of  subsist- 
ence.     Of  the  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
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all  but  two  frigates  had  been  taken  or  destroyed. 
.  Tired  of  the  war  and  conscious  of  weakness,  congress, 
yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  French  Minister, 
made  for  its  sole  condition  of  peace  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States.  The  mediation  of 
the  empress  of  Russia  and  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many was  accepted.  The  American  commissionera 
were  not  restrained  by  absolute  instructions  with 
respect  to  boundaries,  fisheries,  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  the  country  west  of  the  Ohio ;  and 
they  were  charged  "  to  undertake  nothing  in  their 
negotiations  for  peace  or  truce  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  concurrence  of  the  ministers  of  the  king 
of  France,  and  ultimately  to  govern  themselves  by 
their  advice  and  opinion."  That  New  Hampshire 
abandoned  the  claim  to  the  fisheries  was  due  to 
Sullivan,  who  at  the  time  was  a  pensioner  of 
Luzerne. 

Madison  still  persevered  in  the  effort  to  obtain  power 
for  congress  to  collect  a  revenue,  and  that  body  named  a 
committee  to  examine  into  the  changes  which  needed 
to  be  made  in  the  articles  of  confederation.  "  The 
difficulty  of  continuing  tlie  war  uurler  them,"  so 
wrote  Luzerne  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August, 
"  proves  equally  the  necessity  of  reforming  them, 
produced,  as  they  were,  at  an  epoch,  when  the  mere 
name  of  authority  inspired  terror,  and  by  men  who 
thought  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to  the  people. 
1  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  they  will  come 
to  an  agreement  on  this  matter.  Some  persons  even 
believe  that  the  actual  constitution,  all  vicious  as  it 
is,  can  bo  changed  only  by  some  violent  revolution." 

The  French  government  declined'  to  furnish  means 
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for  the  siege  of  New  York.     After  the  arrival  of  its  chap. 


final  instructions,  Rochambeau,  attended  by  Chastel- 
lux,  in  a  meeting  with  "Washington  at  Weathersfield, 
on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  settled  the  preliminaries 
of  the  campaign.  The  French  land  force  was  to 
march  to  the  North  river,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  American  army,  be  ready  to  m.ove  to  the  south- 
ward. De  Grasse  was  charged  anew  on  his  way  to 
the  north  to  enter  the  Chesapeake.  In  the  conduct 
of  the  war  for  the  coming  season  there  would  be 
union ;  for  congress  had-  lodged  the  highest  power  in 
the  northern  and  southern  departments  in  the  hands 
of  Washington,  and  France  had  magnanimously  placed 
her  troops  as  auxiliaries  under  his  command. 

Before  his  return,  the  American  general  called  upon 
the  governors  of  the  four  New  England  states,  "  in  ear- 
nest and  pointed  terms,"  to  complete  their  continental 
battalions,  to  hold  bodies  of  mihtia  ready  to  march  in 
a  week  after  being  called  for,  and  to  adopt  effective 
modes  of  supply.  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connec- 
ticut, cheered  him  with  the  opinion  that  he  would 
obtain  all  that  he  needed. 

In  June,  the  French  contingent,  increased  by  fifteen 
hundred  men,  newly  arrived  in  ships  of  war,  left 
Newport  for  the  Hudson  river.  The  inhabitants 
crowded  around  them  on  their  march,  glad  to  recog- 
nise in  them  aUies  and  defenders,  and,  mingling 
at  their  encampments  with  officers  and  soldiers,  lis- 
tened with  delight  to  the  bands  of  their  regiments. 
The  rights  of  private  property  were  most  scrupu- 
lously respected,  and  the  petty  exigencies  of  local 
laws  good-naturedly  submitted  to. 

Comwalhs  began  his  career  in  Virginia  by  seizing 
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^es  on  the  James  river,  and 
'  gallant  and  most  effective  cavalry,  five  or  six  hundred 
■  in  number.  He  then  started  in  pursuit  of  Lafayette, 
who,  with  about  one  thousand  continental  troops, 
was  posted  between  Wilton  and  Eichmond,  waiting 
for  re-enforcements  from  Pennsylvania.  "  Lafay- 
ette, I  think,  cannot  escape  him,"  wrote  Clinton  to 
Germain.^  The  youthful  commander  warily  kept  to 
the  north  of  his  pxu-suer,  and,  passing  South  and 
North  Anna,  went  through  the  wilderness  across  the 
Bapidan,  "and  on  the  seventh  of  June  made  a  junc- 
tion with  "Wayne  not  far  from  Raccoon  ford.  Small 
as  was  his  force,  he  compared  the  British  in  Virginia 
to  the  French  occupation  of  Hanover  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  and  confidently  predicted  analogous  re- 
sults. Comwalhs  advanced  as  far  as  Hanover  court- 
house, then  crossed  South  Anna,  and,  having  failed  in 
his  first  object,  he  sent  out  two  detachments,  —  one 
of  cavalry  under  Tarleton  to  break  up  the  Virginia 
assembly,  then  in  session  at  Charlottesville ;  the  other 
to  the  Point  of  Fork,  where  Steuben,  with  five  hun- 
dred Virginians  of  the  line  and  a  few  of  the  militia, 
kept  guard  over  large  stores  intended  for  the  south. 
The  main  body  of  his  army,  in  its  camp  on  the  James 
river,  just  below  Byrd  creek,  awaited  the  return  of 
the  expeditions.  For  the  next  ten  days,  Cornwallis 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Elk  Hill  on  a  planta- 
tion belonging  to  Jefferson. 

With  one  hundred  and  eighty  dragoons  and  forty 
mounted  infantry,  Tarleton  rode   seventy  miles   in 

'  Clinton  to  Germain,  9  June,  that  Cornwallis  himaelf  wrote; 
1731.  Out  o£  tliis  has  heen  man-  "The  boy  oannofc  eacape  me." 
ufaotured    the    groundless    story 
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twenty-four  hours,  destroying  public  stores  on  the  chap. 
way;    but  the  assembly,  having   received  warning, 
had  adjourned,  and  Jefferson  had  gone  to  the  moun-  i 
tains  on  horseback.     The  dragoons  overtook  seven  of 
the  legislature.     Otherwise  the  expedition  was  fruit- 
less. 

Steuben  had  transported  his  magazine  across  the 
Fluvanna,  and  was  safe,  the  water  being  too  deep  to 
be  forded ;  but  Simeoe,  who  was  sent  against  him, 
made  him  beheve  that  the  whole  British  army  was  in 
pursuit  of  him ;  and  he  fled,  leaving  behind  him  some 
part  of  his  stores. 

The  two  detachments  rejoined  the  camp  of  Com- 
wallis,  which  extended  along  the  James  river  from 
the  Point  of  Fork  to  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Byrd 
creek.  Tarleton  had  suffered  nothing  of  Jefferson's 
at  Monticello  to  be  injured.  At  Elk  Hill,  under  the 
eye  of  CornwalHs,  all  the  bams  and  fences  were 
burned;  the  growing  crops  destroyed;  the  fields 
laid  absolutely  waste ;  the  throats  cut  of  all  the 
horses  that  were  too  young  for  service,  and  the  rest 
eaj-ried  off.  He  took  away  about  thirty  slaves,  but 
not  to  give  them  freedom.  The  rest  of  the  neigh- 
borhood was  treated  in  hlte  manner,  but  with  less 
of  destructive  fury. 

In  the  march  of  the  British  army  from  Elk  Hill 
down  the  river  to  Williamsburg,  where  it  arrived 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  all  dwelling-houses  were 
plundered.  The  trusty  band  of  Lafayette  hung  upon 
its  rear,  but  could  not  prevent  its  depredations.  The 
Americans  of  that  day  computed  that  Comwallis  in 
his  midsummer  marchings  up  and  down  Virginia 
destroyed   property  to   the   value  of   three   million 
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•^Z   pounds  sterling.     He  nowhere  gained   a  foothold, 
— - — '  and  lie  obtained  no  supplies  except  through  the  ter- 
juae.'  ^or  of  his  aims.     His  long  travels  had  only  taught 
him  that  the  hidk  of  the  people  were  bent  on  inde- 
pendence. 

At  Williamsburg,  to  his  amazement  and  chagrin, 
he  received  from  his  chief  orders  lo  send  back  about 
three  thousand  men.  Clinton's  letter  of  the  eleventh 
expressed  his  fear  of  being  attacked  in  New  York 
by  more  than  twenty  thousand ;  there  was,  he  said, 
no  possibility  of  re-establishing  order  in  Virginia, 
so  general  was  the  disaffection  to  Great  Britain. 
Cornwallis  should  therefore  take  a  defensive  situation 
in  any  healthy  station  he  might  choose,  be  it  at 
Williamshurg  or  Yorktown.  On  the  fifteenth,  he 
added:  "I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  leave  more 
troops  in  that  unhealthy  climate  at  this  season  of  the 
year  than  are  absolutely  wanted  for  a  defensive  and 
a  desultory  water  expedition."  "  De  Grasse,"  so  he 
continued  on  the  nineteenth,  "  will  visit  this  coast  in 
the  hurricane  season,  and  bring  with  him  troops  ,-aa 
well  as  ships.  But  when  he  hears  that  your  Lordship 
has  taken  possession  of  York  river  before  him,  I  think 
that  their  first  efforts  will  be  in  this  quarter.  I  am, 
however,  under  no  great  apprehensions,  as  Sir  George 
Rodney  seems  to  have  the  same  suspicions  of  de 
Grasse's  intention  that  we  have,  and  will,  of  course, 
follow  him  hither." 

From  this  time,  the  hate  which  had  long  existed 
between  the  lieutenant-general  and  the  commander- 
in-chief  showed  itself  without  much  reserve.  The 
former  was  eager  to  step  into  the  chief  command ;  the 
latter,  though  he  had  threatened  to  throw  up  hia 
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to  it  tenaciously,  and  dei 
■would  not  be  "  duped  "  ^  by  his  rival  into  resigning.     .. 

"  To  your  opinions  it  is  my  duty  implicitly  to  sub-  ' 
mit,"  was  the  answer  of  Comwallis  to  the  orders  of 
Clinton ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  July  he  began  his 
march  lu  Portsmouth.  On  that  day,  the  royal  army 
arrived  near  James  island,  and  in  the  evening  tlie 
advanced  guard  reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
James  river.  Two  or  three  more  days  were  required 
to  carry  over  all  the  stores  and  the  troops.  The 
small  American  army  followed  at  a  distance.  Beside 
fifteen  hundred  regular  troops,  equal  to  the  best  in 
the  royal  army,  Lafayette  drew  to  his  side  as  volun- 
teers gallant  young  men  mounted  on  their  own 
horses  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  Youth  and 
generosity,  courage  and  prudence,  were  his  spells  of 
persuasion.  His  perceptions  were  quick  and  his  vig- 
ilance never  failed,  and  in  his  methods  of  gaining 
information  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  he  ex- 
celled all  officers  in  the  war  except  Washington  and 
Morgan,  All  accounts  bear  testimony  to  his  pru- 
dence, and  that  he  never  once  committed  himself 
during  a  very  difficult  campaign.^  Of  his  self- 
possession  in  danger  he  was  now  called  upon  to  give 
proof. 

On  the  sixth;  Lafayette  judged  correctly  that  the 
great  body  of  the  British  army  was  still  on  the  north 
side  of  the  James  river ;  but  Wayne,  without  his 
knowledge,  detached  a  party  under  Colonel  Galvan 
to  ciirry  off  a  field-piece  of  the  enemy  which  was 

'  The  word  "  duped  "  is  used  by  Clinton  in  his  notes  on  Stedman's 
History. 

'  Tarletoa,  355.  The  one  act  of  rashness  to  which  Tarletoa  refers 
was  Bot  the  act  of  Lafayette, 
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said  to  lie  exposed.    The  information  proved  false. 

■  The  party  with  Galvan  found  themselves  suddenly 

■  in  front  of  the  advancing  British  line ;  and  they 
retreated  in  column  tUl  they  met  Wayne  with  the 
Pennsylvania  brigade.  It  suited  the  character  of 
that  officer  to  hazard  an  encounter.  The  British 
moved  on  with  loud  shouts  and  incessant  fire. 
Wayne,  discovering  that  he  had  been  tempted  to 
engage  a  greatly  superior  force,  saw  his  only  safety 
m  redoubling  his  courage  ;  and  he  kept  up  the  fight 
tiU  Lafayette,  braving  the  hottest  fire,  in  which 
his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  brought  up  the  light 
infantry,  and  rescued  the  Pennsylvanians  from  their 
danger.  Two  of  Wayne's  field-pieces  were  left  be- 
hind. In  killed  and  wounded,  each  side  lost  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  The  action  took  its  name  from 
the  Gfreen  Springs  farm,  about  eight  miles  above 
Jamestown,  where  Lafayette  encamped  for  the  night. 

After  passing  the  river,  Cornwallis,  on  the  eighth, 
wrote  orders  to  Tarleton  with  mounted  troops  to 
ravage  Prince  Edward's  and  Bedford  counties,  and  to 
destroy  all  stores,  whether  public  or  private.  The 
benefit  derived  from  the  destruction  of  property  was 
not  equal  to  the  loss  in  skirmishes  on  the  route  and 
from  the  heats  of  midsummer. 

From  his  camp  on  Malvern  HiU,  Lafayette  urged 
Washington  to  march  to  Virginia  in  force,  and  he 
predicted  in  July  that  if  a  French  fleet  should  enter 
Hampton  roads  the  English  army  must  surrender.  In 
like  manner,  on  the  eighth  of  the  same  month,  Corn- 
wallis, in  reply  to  CHnton,  reasoned  earnestly  against 
a  defensive  post  in  the  Chesapeake.  "  It  cannot  have 
the  smallest  influence  on  the  war  in  Carolina :  it  only 
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)  acrea  of  an  unhealthy 
for  ever  liable  to  become  a  prey  to  a  foreign  enemy  ■ 
with  a  temporary  superiority  at  sea."  Thoroughly  ^JJ^- 
disguated  with  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Virginia,  he 
asked  leave  to  transfer  the  command  to  General 
Leslie,  and  for  himself  to  go  back  to  Charleston. 
Meantime  transport  ships  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake : 
and,  in  a  letter  which  he  received  on  the  twelfth, 
he  was  desired  by  his  chief  so  to  hasten  the  embark- 
ation of  three  thousand  men  that  they  might  sail 
for  New  York  within  forty-eight  hours;  for,  de- 
ceived by  letters  which  were  written  to  be  inter- 
cepted, he  believed  that  the  enemy  would  certainly 
attack  that  post. 

But  the  judgment  of  Clinton  was  further  confused 
by  still  another  cause.  The  expectation  of  a  brilliant 
campaign  in  Virginia  had  captivated  the  minds  of 
Lord  George  Germain  and  the  king ;  and  now  that 
Cornwallis  was  thoroughly  cured  of  his  own  pre- 
SLunptuous  delusions,  they  came  back  to  Clinton  in 
the  shape  of  orders  from  the  American  secretary, 
who  dwelt  on  the  vast  importance  of  the  occupation  of 
Virginia,  and  on  the  wisdom  of  the  present  plan  of 
pushing  the  war  in  that  q^uarter.  It  was  a  great 
mortification  to  him  that  Clinton  should  think  of 
leaving  only  a  sufficient  force  to  serve  for  garrisons 
in  the  posts  that  might  be  established  there,  and 
he  continued :  "  Your  ideas  of  the  importance  of 
recovering  that  province  appearing  to  be  so  differ- 
ent from  mine,  I  thought  it  proper  to  ask  the  advice 
of  his  Majesty's  other  servants  upon  the  subject,  and, 
their  opinion  concurring  entirely  with  mine,  it  has 
been  submitted  to  the  king ;  and  I  am  commanded 
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CHAPi  by  his  Majesty  to  acquaint  you  that  the  recovery  of 
. — ^  the  southern  provinces  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
17  81.  from  south  to  north  is  to  be  considered  as  the  chief 
and  principal  object  for  the  employment  o£  all  the 
forces  under  your  command  which  can  be  spared 
from  the  defence  of  the  places  in  his  Majesty's  pos- 
session." 

On  Comwallis  he  heaped  praises,  writing  to  him  in 
^X^  June :  "  The  rapidity  of  your  movements  is  justly 
matter  of  astonishment  to  all  Europe."  To  Clinton 
he  repeated  in  the  same  month  :  "  Lord  Comwallis's 
opinion  entirely  coincides  with  mine ; "  and  on  the 
^ff  seventh  of  July :  "  The  detachments  sent  to  Virginia 
promise  more  towards  bringing  the  southern  colonies 
to  obedience  than  any  offensive  operation  of  the  war ;  *' 
a  week  later :  "  You  judiciously  sent  ample  re-enforce- 
mente  to  the  Chesapeake;"  and  on  the  second  of 
Aug.  August :  "  As  Sir  George  Rodney  knows  the  destina- 
tion of  de  Grasse,  and  the  French  acknowledge  his 
ships  sail  better  than  theirs,  he  wiU  get  before  him 
and  be  in  readiness  to  receive  him  when  he  cornea 
upon  the  coast.  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  recov- 
ery of  the  whole  country  to  the  king's  obedience."  So 
the  troops  in  Virginia  which  were  already  embarked 
were  ordered  to  remain  there.  "As  to  quitting  the 
Chesapeake  entirely,"  wrote  Clinton  in  a  letter  re- 
^t\.  ceived  by  Cornwalhs  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  "  I 
cannot  entertain  a  thought  of  such  a  measure.  I 
flatter  myself  you  will  at  least  hold  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, if  it  is  possible  to  do  it  without  York."  And 
four  days  later  Clinton  urged  again:  "It  ever  has 
been,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  my  firm  and  unalterable 
opinion  that  it  is   of  the    first   consequence  to   his 
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lira  on  the  continent,  tha' 
session  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  that  we  do  not  after- 
wards rehnquish  it."  "Remain  in  Chesapeake,  at  i 
least  until  the  stations  I  have  proposed  are  occupied 
and  estabHshed.  It  never  wa«  my  intention  to  con- 
tinue a  post  on  Elizabeth  river."  Now  the  post  of 
Portsmouth  on  EHzabeth  river  had,  as  Lafayette  and 
"Washington  well  understoodj  the  special  value  that  it 
offered  in  the  last  resort  the  chance  of  an  escape  into 
the  Carolinas. 

The  engineers,  after  careful  and  extensive  sur- 
veys, reported  unanimously,  that  a  work  on  Point 
Comfort  would  not  secure  ships  at  anchor  in  Hamp- 
ton roads.  To  General  Phillips  on  his  embarkation 
in  April,  Clinton's  words  had  been :  "  With  regard 
to  a  station  for  the  protection  of  the  king's  ships, 
I  know  of  no  place  so  .proper  as  Yorktown."* 
Nothing  therefore  remained  but,  in  obedience  to 
the  spirit  of  Clinton's  ordera,  to  seize  and  fortify 
York  and  Gloucester.^  ComwaUis  accordingly,  in 
the  first  week  of  August,  embarked  his  troops  suc- 
cessively, and,  evacuating  Portsmouth,  transferred 
his  whole  force  to  Yorktown  and  Gloucester.  York- 
town  was  then  but  a  small  village  on  a  high  bank, 
where  the  long  peninsula  dividing  the  York  from 
the  James  river  is  less  than  eight  miles  wide.  The 
water  is  broad,  bold,  and  deep ;  so  that  ships  of 
the  line  may  ride  there  in  safety.  On  the  opposite 
side  lies  Gloucester,  a  point  of  land  projecting 
into  the  river  so  as  to  narrow  its  width  to  one 
mile  These  were  occupied  hy  Cornwallis,  and  for- 
tified with  the  utmost  diligence;  though  in  his  delib- 
'  Anawer,  175.  '  Answer,  174. 
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CHAP,  erate  judgment  the  measure  promised  no  honor  to 
.— ^ — '  himself,  and  no  advantage  to  Great  Britain. 
17  81.  On  the  other  hand,  Lafayette,  concentrating  his 
forces  in  a  strong  position  at  a  distance  of  about  eight 
miles,  indulged  in  the  happiest  prophecies,  and  wrote 
24^  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  to  Manrepas :  "  I 
owe  you  so  much  gratitude,  and  feel  for  you  so  much 
attachment,  that  I  wish  sometimes  to  recall  to  your 
recollection  the  rebel  commander  of  the  little  Vir- 
ginia army.  Your  interest  for  me  will  have  been 
alarmed  at  the  dangerous  part  which  has  been 
intrusted  to  me  in  my  youth.  Separated  by  five 
hundred  miles  from  every  other  corps  and  without 
any  resources,  I  am  to  oppose  the  projects  of  the 
court  of  St.  James  and  the  fortunes  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis.  Thus  far  we  have  encountered  no  disaster." 
On  the  same  day,  his  words  to  Vergennes  were  :  "  In 
pursuance  of  the  immense  plan  of  his  court.  Lord 
Comwallis  left  the  two  Carolina^  exposed,  and  Gen- 
eral Greene  has  largely  profited  by  it.  Lord  Com- 
wallis has  left  to  us  Portsmouth,  from  which  place  he 
was  in  communication  with  Carolina,  and  he  now  is 
at  York,  a  very  advantageous  place  for  one  who  has 
the  maritime  superiority.  If  by  chance  that  superi- 
ority should  become  ours,  our  little  army  will  partici- 
pate in  successes  which  will  compensate  it  for  a  long 
and  fatiguing  campaign.  They  say  that  you  are 
about  to  make  peace.  I  thitik  that  you  should  wait 
for  the  events  of  this  campaign." 

On  the  very  day  on  which  Comwallis  took  posses- 
sion of  York  and  Gloucester,  Washington,  assured  of 
the  assistance  of  de  Grasse,  turned  his  whole  thoughts 
towards  moving  with  the  French  troops  under  Eocham- 
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Chesapeake.  While  hostile  divisions  and  angry  jeal-  . 
ousies  increased  between  the  two  chief  Britisli  officers  ^Ju  ^' 
in  the  United  States,  on  the  American  side  all  tilings 
conspired  happily  together.  De  Barras,  who  com- 
manded the  French  squadron  at  Newport,  wrote  as  to 
his  intentions :  "  M.  de  Grasse  is  my  junior ;  yet,  as 
goon  as  he  is  within  reach,  I  will  go  to  sea  to  put 
myself  under  his  orders."  The  same  spirit  insured 
.  unanimity  in  the  mixed  council  of  war.  The  rendez- 
vous was  given  to  de  Grasse  in  Chesapeake  Bay  ;  and, 
at  the  instance  of  Washington,  he  was  to  bring  with 
him  as  many  land  troops  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
West  Indies.  Clinton  was  so  certain  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  siege  of  New  York  was  the  great  object  of 
Washington,  that,  although  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand, including  militia,  was  nearly  eighteen  thousand, 
he  suffered  the  Hudson  river  to  be  crossed  on  the 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  of  August  without  24! 
seizing  the  opportunity  to  give  annoyance.  Von 
Wurmb,  a  Hessian  colonel,  who  had  command  at 
King's  bridge,  again  and  again  reported  that  the 
allied  armies  were  obviously  preparing  to  move 
against  Comwallis  ;  but  the  general  insisted  that  the 
appearances  were  but  a  stratagem.  On  the  second  ^If"" 
of  September,  it  first  broke  on  his  mind  that  Wash- 
ington was  moving  southward. 

In  the  allied  camp  all  was  joy.  The  love  of  free- 
dom penetrated  not  the  French  officers  only,  but  in- 
flamed the  soldiers.  Every  one  of  them  was  proud 
of  being  a  defender  of  the  young  republic.  The 
new  principles  entered  into  their  souls,  and  be- 
came a  part  of  their  nature.  On  the  fifth  of  Sep-  ^ 
VOL.  X.  S3 
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Never  had  tie 
'  French  seen  a  man  penetrated  witli  a  livelier  or  more 
"  manifest  joy  than  Washington  when  he  there  learned 
that,  on  the  last  day  but  one  in  August,  the  Count  de 
Grasse  with  twenty-eight  ships  of  the  line,  and  nearly 
four  thousand  land  troops,  had  entered  the  Ches- 
apeake, where,  without  loss  of  time,  he  had  moored 
most  of  the  fleet  in  Lynnhaven  bay,  blocked  up  York 
river,  and,  without  being  in  the  least  annoyed  by 
ComwalKs,  had  disembarked  at  James  island  three 
thousand  men  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de 
St.  Simon.  Here  too  prevailed  unanimity.  St.  Simon, 
though  older  in  military  service  as  well  as  in  years, 
placed  himself  and  his  troops  as  ausiharies  under  the 
orders  of  Lafayette,  because  he  was  a  major-general 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  The  combined 
army  in  their  encampment  could  be  approached  only 
by  two  passages,  which  were  in  themselves  difficult, 
and  were  carefully  guarded,  so  that  Cornwallis  could 
not  act  on  the  off ensive,  and  found  himself  effectually 
blockaded  by  land  and  by  sea. 

One  more  disappointment  awaited  Cornwallis,  If 
a  bad  king  or  a  bad  minister  pursues  bad  ends,  he 
naturally  employs  bad  men.  No  great  naval  officer 
wished  to  serve  against  the  United  States,  Lord 
Sandwich,  after  the  retirement  of  Howe,  gave  the 
naval  command  at  New  York  to  officers  without 
ability ;  and  the  aged  and  imbecile  Arbuthnot  was 
succeeded  by  Graves,  a  coarse  and  vulgar  man, 
of  mean  ability  and  without  skiU  in  his  profession. 
Eodney  should  have  followed  de  Grasse  to  the  north : 
but  he  had  become  involved  in  pecuniary  perils  by  his 
indiscriminate  seizures  at  St.  Eustatius,  and  laid  him- 
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self   open   to   censure  for  his  inactivity  during  the  chap 
long-continued  sale  ©£  his  prize-goods.     Pleading  iU  — , — . 
health,  he  escaped  from 'uncongenial  cares  by  sailing  ^I^^ 
for   England.     To    the    north  he  sent  in  his  stead     »"■ 
Sir  Samuel  Hood,  with  fourteen   sail   of   the  line, 
frigates,  and  a  fire-ship  into  the  Chesapeake,  where  a 
junction  with  Graves  would  have  given  the  English 
the  supremacy  in  the  hay.     But  Graves,  who  was  of 
higher  rank  than  Hood,  was  out  of  the  way  on  a 
silly  cruise  before  Boston,  which  had  no  purpose  un- 
less to  pick  up  a  few  prizes.     Meantime  do  Barras, 
with  eight  ships  of  the  line,  sailed  from  Newport,  con- 
voying ten  transports,  which  contained  the  ordnance 
for  the  siege  of  Yorktown. 

There  was  no  want  of  information  at  New  York, 
yet  the  British  fleet  did  not  leave  Sandy  Hook  until 
the  day  after  de  Grasse  had  arrived  in  the  Ches- 
apeake. Early  on  the  fifth  of  September,  Graves  ^^p*" 
discovered  the  French  fleet  at  anchor  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Chesapeake.  De  Grasse,  though  eighteen  hun- 
dred of  his  seamen  and  ninety  ofhcers  were  on  duty 
in  James  river,  ordered  his  ships  to  slip  their  cables, 
turn  out  from  the  anchorage  ground,  and  form  the 
Une  of  battle.  The  action  began  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  continued  till  about  sunset.  The 
British  sustained  so  great  a  loss  that,  after  remaining 
five  days  in  sight  of  the  French,  they  returned  to 
New  York.  On  the  first  day  of  their  return  voyage,  il 
they  evacuated  and  burned  "  The  Terrible,"  a  ship 
of  the  line,  so  much  had  it  been  damaged  in  the 
engagement.  De  Grasse,  now  undisturbed  master  of 
the  Chesapeake,  on  his  way  back  to  his  anchoring 
ground  captured  two  British  ships,  each  of  thirty- 
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CHAP,  two  guns,  and  he  found  de  Barras  safely  at  anchor  in 

— ^  the  bay. 

17  81.  Leaving  the  allied  troops  to  descend  by  wa'^er  from 
Elk  river  and  Baltimore,  Washington,  with  Eochani- 
beau  and  Chastellux,  riding  sixty  miles  a  day,  on  the 

'^s^'"  evening  of  the  ninth  reached  his  "  own  seat  at  Mount 
Vernon."  It  was  the  first  time  in  more  than  six  years 
that  he  had  seen  his  home.  From  its  lofty  natural 
terrace  above  the  Potomac,  his  illustrious  guests  com- 
manded a  noble  river,  a  wide  expanse,  and  the  height, 
then  clothed  in  forest,  within  a  generation  to  bear 
the  capitol  of  the  united  republic. 

Two  days  were  given  to  domestic  life.  On  the  ■ 
>*■  fourteenth,  the  party  arrived  at  Williamsburg,  where 
Lafayette,  recalling  the  moment  when  in  France  the 
poor  rebels  were  held  in  light  esteem,  and  when  he 
nevertheless  came  to  share  with  them  all  their  perils, 
had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Washington,  as  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  combined  armies  of  the  two  nations, 
to  scenes  of  glory. 

The  first  act  of  Washington  was .  to  repair  to  the 
"  Vnie  de  Paris  "  to  congratulate  de  Grasse  on  his 
victory.  The  system  of  co-operation  between  the 
land  and  naval  forces  was  at  the  same  time  con- 
certed. 

At  this  moment  Gerry  wrote  from  Massachusetts 
to  Jay :  "  You  will  soon  have  the  pleasme  of  hear- 
ing of  the  capture. of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army." 
"  Nothing  can  save  Cornwallis,"  said  Greene,  "  but 
a  rapid  retreat  through  North  Carolina  to  Charles- 
ton." On  the  seventeenth,  Cornwallis  reported  to 
Clinton :  "  This  place  is  in  no  state  of  defence.  If 
you  caimot  relieve  me  very  soon,  you  must  be  pre- 
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pared  to  hear  tte  worst." 
council  of  war,  held  by  Clinton  at  New  York,  decided  ^ 
that  Comwallis  must  be  relieved ;  "  at  all  events  be-  i 
fore  the  end  of  October."     The  next  day  Rear-Ad- 
miral Graves  answered  :    "  I  am  very  happy  to  find 
that  Lord  Cornwallis  is  in  no  immediate  danger," 

One  peril  yet  menaced  Washington.  Count  de 
Grasse,  hearing  of  a  re-enforcement  of  the  fleet  at 
New  York,  was  bent  on  keeping  the  sea,  leaving  only 
two  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  York  river.  Against 
this  Washington  addressed  the  most  earnest  remon- 
strance :  "  I  should  esteem  myself  deficient  in  my 
duty  to  the  common  cause  of  France  and  America,  if 
I  did  not  persevere  in  entreating  you  to  resume  the 
plans  thstt  have  been  so  happily  arranged."  The 
letter  was  taken  by  Lafayette,  who  joined  to  it  his 
own  explanations  and  reasonings ;  and  de  Grasse, 
though  reluctantly,  agreed  to  remain  ivithin  the 
capes.  Washington  wrote  on  the  twenty-seventh  in 
acknowledgment :  "  A  great  mind  knows  how  to 
make  personal  sacrifices  to  secure  an  important  gen- 
eral good." 

The  troops  from  the  north  having  been  safely 
landed  at  Williamsburg,  on  the  twenty-eighth  the 
united  armies  marched  for  the  investiture  of  York- 
town,  drove  every  thing  on  the  British  side  before 
them,  and  lay  on  their  arms  during  the  night. 

The  fortifications  of  Yorktown,  which  were  noth- 
ing but  earthworks  freshly  thrown  up,  consisted  on 
the  right  of  redoubts  and  batteries,  with  a  line  of 
stockade  in  the  rear,  which  supported  a  high  par- 
apet. Over  a  marshy  ravine  in  front  of  the  right, 
a  large  redoubt  was  placed.     The  morass  extended 
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CHAP,  along  the  centre,  which  was  defended  by  a  stockade 
. — , — i  and  batteries.     Two  small  redoubts  were  advanced 
y^s^    before  the  left.     The  ground  in  front  of  the  left  was 
in  some  parts  level  with  the  works,  in  others  cut  by 
ravines ;  altogether  very  convenient  for  the  besiegers. 
The  space  within  the  works  was  exceedingly  narrow, ' 
and  except  under  the  cliff  was  exposed  to  enfilade. 
29.  The  twenty-ninth  was  given  to  reconnoitring,  and 

forming  a  plan  of  attack  and  approach.  The  French 
entreated  Washington  for  orders  to  storm  the  exterior 
posts  of  the  British ;  in  the  course  of  the  night  before 
BO.  the  thirtiethj  Cornwallis  ordered  them  all  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  thus  prematurely  conceded  to  the  allied 
armies  ground  which  commanded  his  line  of  works 
in  a  very  near  advance,  and  gave  great  advantages 
for  opening  the  trenches. 

At  Gloucester,  the  enemy  was  shut  in  by  dragoona 
under  the  Duke  de  Lauzun,  Virginia  militia  under 
General  Weedon,  and  eight  hundred  marines.  Once, 
and  once  only,  Tarleton  and  his  legion,  who  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  same  side,  undertook  to  act  offensively ; 
but  the  Duke  de  Lauzun  and  his  dragoons,  full  of 
gayety  and  joy  at  the  sight,  ran  against  them  and 
trampled  them  down.  Tarleton's  horse  was  taken ; 
its  rider  barely  escaped, 
**6?'  In  the  night  before  the  sixth  of  October,  every  thing 
being  in  readiness,  trenches  were  opened  at  six  hun- 
dred yards'  distance  from  the  works  of  Cornwallis,  —  on 
the  right  by  the  Americans,  on  the  left  by  the  French ; 
and  the  labor  was  executed  in  friendly  rivalry,  with . 
so  much  secrecy  and  despatch  that  it  was  first  revealed 
to  the  enemy  by  the  light  of  morning.  Within  three 
days,  the  first  parallel  was  completed,  the  redoubts 
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batteries  were  employed  i 
the  embrasures  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  their  ad- 
vanced redoubts.  On  the  night  before  thq  eleventh,  '- 
the  French  battery  on  the  left,  by  red-hot  shot,  set 
on  fire  the  frigate  "  Charon  "  of  forty-four  guns,  and 
three  large  transport  ships,  which  were  entirely  con- 
gnmed. 

On  the  eleventh,  the  combined  armies  began  at 
night  their  second  parallel  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  lines  of  the  British.  This  measure  was 
undortaken  so  much  sooner  than  they  expected  that 
it  could  be  conducted  with  the  same  secrecy  as  before, 
and  they  had  no  suspicion  of  the  working  parties  till 
daylight  discovered  them  to  their  pickets. 

All  day  on  the  fourteenth,  the  American  batteries 
were  directed  against  the  abatis  and  salient  angles  of 
two  advanced  redoubts  of  the  British,  both  of  which 
needed  to  be  included  in  the  second  parallel;  and 
breaches  were  made  in  them  sufficient  to  justify  an 
assault.  That  on  the  right  near  York  river  was  gar- 
risoned by  forty-five  men,  that  on  the  left  by  thrice 
as  many.  The  storming  of  the  former  fell  to  the 
Americans  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamilton ;  that  of  the  latter  to  the  French,  of  whom 
four  hundred  grenadiers  and  yagers  of  the  regiments 
of  Gatinois  and  of  Deux  Ponts,  with  a  large  reserve, 
was  intrusted  to  Count  William  de  Deux  Ponts  and 
to  Baron  de  I'Estrade. 

At  the  concerted  signal  of  six  shells  consecutively 
fired,  the  corps  under  Hamilton  advanced  in  two 
columns  without  firing  a  gun,  —  the  right  composed  of 
hia  own  battalion,  led  by  Major  Fish,  and  of  another 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gimat;  the  left. 
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cnAP.  of  a  detachment  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Laurens, 
I — , — '  destined  to  take  the  enemy  of  reverse  and  intercept 
17  81.  their  retreat.  All  the  movements  were  executed 
"■  with  exactness,  and  the  redoubt  was  in  the  same 
moment  enveloped  and  carried  in  every  part.  Lieu- 
tenant Mansfield  conducted  the  vanguard  with  cool- 
ness and  punctuality,  and  was  wounded  with  a  bay- 
onet as  he  entered  the  work.  Captain  Olney  led 
the  first  platoon  of  Gimat's  battalion  over  the  abatis 
and  palisades,  and  gained  the  parapet,  receiving  two 
bayonet  womids  in  the  thigh  and  in  the  body,  but 
not  till  he  had  directed  his  men  to  form.  Laurens 
was  among  the  foremost  to  enter  the  work,  making 
prisoner  of  Major  Campbell,  its  commanding  officer. 
Animated  by  his  example,  the  battalion  of  Gimat  over- 
came every  obstacle  by  their  order  and  resolution. 
The  battalion  under  Major  Fish  advanced  with  such 
celerity  as  to  participate  in  the  assault.  Incapable 
of  imitating  precedents  of  barbarity,  the  Americans 
spared  every  man  that  ceased  to  resist ;  so  that  the 
killed  and  wounded  of  the  enemy  did  not  exceed 
eight.  The  conduct  of  the  affair  brought  conspic- 
uous honor  to  the  talents  and  gallantry  of  Hamilton. 
Precisely  as  the  signal  was  given,  the  French  on 
the  left,  in  like  manner,  began  their  march  in  the 
deepest  silence.  At  one  hundred  and  twenty  paces 
from  the  redoubt,  they  were  challenged  by  a  German 
sentry  from  the  parapet ;  they  preyed  on  at  a  quick 
time,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  abatia 
and  palisades,  at  twenty-five  paces  from  the  redoubt, 
being  strong  and  well  preserved,  stopped  them  for 
some  minutes  and  cost  them  many  men.  So  soon 
as   the   way  was  cleared   by  the   brave  carpenters, 
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broke  through  the  fraises  and  mounted  the  parapet.  . 
Foremost  was  Charles  de  Lameth,  who  had  volun-  i 
teered  for  this  ■  attack,  and  who  was  wounded  in 
both  knees  by  two  different  rausket-balls.  The 
order  being  now  given,  the  French  leaped  into  the 
redoubt,  and  charged  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet. 
At  this  moment,  the  Count  de  Deux  Fonts  raised  the 
cry  of  "  Vive  le  roi,"  which  was  repeated  by  all  of  his 
companions  who  were  able  to  lift  their  voices.  De 
Sireuil,  a  very  young  captain  of  yagers,  who  had  been 
wounded  twice  before,  was  now  womided  for  the  third 
time  and  mortally.  Within  six  minutes,  the  redoubt 
was  mastered  and  manned ;  but  in  that  short  time 
nearly  one  hundred  of  the  assailants  were  killed'  or 
wounded. 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  distinguished  the  regiment  of 
Gatinois  by  naming  it  the  "  Royal  Auvergne."  Wash- 
ington acknowledged  tlie  emulous  courage,  intrepid- 
ity, coolness,  and  firmness  of  the  attacking  troops. 
On  that  night  "  victory  twined  double  garlands 
around  the  banners  "  '  of  France  and  America. 

By  the  unwearied  labor  of  th^  French  and  Ameri- 
cans, both  redoubts  were  included  in  the  second 
parallel  in  the  night  of  their  capture.  Just  before 
the  break  of  day  of  the  sixteenth,  the  British  made  a 
sortie  upon  a  part  of  the  second  parallel  and  spiked 
four  French  pieces  of  artillery  and  two  of  the  Ameri- 
can ;  but  on  the  quick  advance  of  the  guards  in  the 
trenches  they  retreated  precipitately.  The  spikes  were 
easily  extracted ;  and  in  six  hours  the  cannon  again 
took  part  in  the  fire  which  enfiladed  the  British  works. 

*  fllivec  Wendell  Holmes,  "Vive  la  France." 
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CHAP.  On  the  seventeenth,  Cornwallis,  who  could  neither 
■ — , — '  hoM  his  post  nor  escape  into  the  country,  proposed 
i^Ji-  to  surrender.  On  the  eighteenth,  Colonel  Laurens 
18-  and  the  Viscount  de  Noailles  as  commissioners  on  the 
American  side  met  two  high  officers  of  the  army  of 
Cornwallis  to  draft  the  capitulation.  The  articles 
were  the  same  as  those  which  Clinton  had  imposed 
upon  Lincoln  at  Charleston.  All  the  troops  were  to 
be  prisoners  of  war;  all  public  property  was  to  be 
delivered  up.  Runaway  slaves  and  the  plunder 
taken  by  officers  and  soldiers  in  their  marches 
through  tlie  country  might  be  reclaimed  by  their 
owners  J  otherwise,  private  property  was  to  be  re- 
spected. All  royalists  were  abandoned  to  trial  by 
their  own  countrymen.  But  in  the  packet  which 
took  the  despatches  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Cornwallis 
conveyed  away  such  persons  as  were  most  obnoxious 
to  the  laws  of  Virginia. 

Of  prisoners,  there  were  seven  thousand  two  hun^ 
dred  and  forty-seven  of  regular  troops,  the  flower  of 
the  British  army  in  America,  beside  eight  hundred 
and  forty  sailors.  The  British  loss  during  the  siege 
amounted  to  more  tiian  three  hundred  and  fifty.  A 
hundred  and  six  guns  were  taken,  of  .which  seventy- 
five  were  of  brass.  The  land  forces  and  stores  were 
assigned  to  the  Americans,  the  ships  and  mariners  to 
the  French.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
IB.  nineteenth,  Cornwallis  remaining  in  his  tent,  Major 
General  O'Hara  marched  the  British  army  past  the 
lines  of  the  combined  armies,  and,  not  without  signs 
of  repugnance,  made  his  surrender  to  Washington. 
His  troops  then  stepped  forward  decently  and  pUed 
their  arms  on  the  ground. 
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Nor  must  impartial  history  fail  to  relate  that  tiie  ctiap. 
French  provided  for  the  siege  of  Yorktown  thirty-  ■ — , — r 
seven  ships  of  the  line,  and  the  Americans  not  one;  ^l^- 
that  whUe    the  Americans    supplied   nine   thousand      '* 
troops,  of  whom  fifty-five  hundred  were  regulars,  the 
contingent  of  the  French  consisted  of  seven  tliousand. 

Among  the  prisoners  were  two  battalions  of  Ans- 
pach,  amounting  to- ten  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
men ;  and  two  regiments  of  Hesse,  amounting  to  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three.  On  the  way  to  their  camp, 
they  passed  in  front  of  the  regiment  of  Deux  Fonts. 
At  the  sight  of  their  countrymen,  they  forgot  that 
ttey  had  been  in  arms  against  each  other,  and  em- 
braced with  tears  in  their  eyes.  The  English  soldiers 
affected  to  look  at  the  allied  army  with  scorn.  Their 
officers,  of  more  reflection,  conducted  themselves  with 
decorum,  yet  could  not  but  feel  how  decisive  was 
their  defeat. 

When  the  letters  of  Washington  announcing  the 
capitulation  reached  congress,  that  body,  with  the 
people  streaming  in  their  train,  went  in  procession 
to  the  Dutch  Lutheran  church  to  return  thanks  to 
Almighty  God.  Every  breast  swelled  with  joy. 
In  the  evening,  Philadelphia  was  illuminated  with 
greater  splendor  than  at  any  time  before.  Congress 
voted  honors  to  Washington,  to  Rochambeau,  and  to 
de  Grasse,  with  special  thanks  to  the  officers  and 
troops.  A  marble  column  was  to  be  erected  at 
Yorktown,  with  emblems  of  the  alliance  between  the 
United  States  and  his  most  Christian  Majesty. 

The  Duke  de  Lauzun,  chosen  to  take  the  news 
across  the  Atlantic,  arrived  in  twenty-two  days  at 
Brest,  and  reached  Versailles  on  the  nineteenth  of      is." 
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CHAP.  November.      The  king,  "who  had  just  been  made 

. .^  happy  by  the  birth  of  a  danphin,  received  the  glad 

i^**!-  news  in  the  queen's  apartment.  The  very  last  sands 
18-  of  the  life  of  the  Count  de  Maurepas  were  running 
out ;  but  he  could  still  recognise  de  Lauzun,  and  the 
tidings  threw  a  halo  round  his  death-bed.  The  joy  at 
court  penetrated  the  whole  people,  and  the  name  of 
Lafayette  was  pronounced  with  veneration.  "His- 
tory," said  Vergennes,  "  offers  few  examples  of  a 
success  so  complete,"  "All  the  world  agree,"  wrote 
Franldin  to  Washington,  "that  no  expedition  was 
ever  better  planned  or  better  executed.  It  brightens 
the  glory  that  must  accompany  your  name  to  the 
latest  posterity." 

The  first  tidings  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
reached  England  from  France,  about  noon  on  the 
SB.  twenty-fifth  of  November.  "  It  is  all  over,"  said 
Lord  North  many  times,  under  the  deepest  agitation 
and  distress.  Fox  —  to  whom,  in  reading  history, 
the  defeats  of  armies  of  invaders,  from  Xerxes'  time 
downwards,  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  —  heard  of 
the  capitulation  of  Yorktown  with  wild  delight.  He 
hoped  that  it  might  become  the  principle  of  all  man- 
kind that  power  resting  on  armed  force  is  invidious, 
detestable,  weak,  and  tottering.  The  official  report 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  received  the  same  day 
117  at  midnight.  When  on  the  following  Tuesday  par- 
liament came  together,  the  speech  of  the  king  was 
confused,  the  debates  in  the  two  houses  augured  an 
impending  change  in  the  opinion  of  parliament,  and 
the  majority  of  the  ministry  was  reduced  to  eighty- 
seven.  A  fortnight  later  the  motion  of  Sir  Jamea 
Lowther  to  give  up  "  all  further  attempts  to  reduce 
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the   revolted  colonies "  was  well  received  by  the  chap. 
members  from  the  country,  and  the  majority  of  the  ■ — . — • 
ministry   after  a  very  long   and   animated    debate  ^'IJ'^- 
dwindled  to  forty-one.     The  city  of  London  entreated 
the  king  to  put  an  end  to  "  this  unnatural  and  tmfor- 
tunate  war."     Such,  too,  was  the  wish  of  public  meet- 
uigs   in   Westminster,  in    Southwark,    and    in    the 
counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey. 

The  house  of  commons  employed  the  recess  in 
grave  reflection.  The  chimes  of  the  Christmas  bells 
had  hardly  died  away  when  the  king  wrote  as  stub- 
bornly as  ever :  "  No  difficulties  can  get  me  to  con- 
sent to  the  getting  of  peace  at  the  expense  of  a 
separation  from  America." 

Yet  Lord  George  Germain  was  compelled  to  retire 
Jngloriously  from  the  cabinet.  It  was  sought  to  pal- 
liate his  disgrace  with  a  peerage ;  but  as  he  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  house  of  lords,  he  was  met  by 
the  unsparing  reprobation  of  his  career  of  cowardice, 
and  blindly  selfish  incapacity. 
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ENGLAND   REFUSES   TO   CONTINUE  THE   AMERICAH  WAH. 

1782. 

CHAP.      The  campaign  in  Virginia  being  finished,  Wash- 

^—^  ington  and  the  eastern  army  were  cantoned  for  the 

17  82.  wintec  in   their   old   positions   around  New   York; 

T-      "Wa3me,  with  the  Pennsylvania  line,  marched  to  the 

south  to  re-enforce  Greene ;  the  French  under  Ro- 

chambeau  encamped  in  Virginia;  and  de  Grasse  took 

his  fleet  to  the  "West  Indies.     From   Philadelphia, 

Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  first  American  secretary 

for  foreign  affairs,  communicated   to  Franklin    the 

final  instructions  for  negotiating  peace ;  and"  the  firm 

tone    of   Franklin's  reply  awakened   new   hopes  in 

congress. 

While  the  conditions  of  peace  were  under  consid- 
eration, America  obtained  an  avowed  friend  in  the 
Dutch  republic.  John  Adams  had  waited  more  than 
eight  months  for  an  audience  of  reception,  unaided 
even  indirectly  by  the  French  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,   because   interference   would    have   pledged 
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France   too   <leeply  to   the    support  of  the  United  chap. 

ProvinceSj  whose   complicated  form  of  government  . 


nothing  but  embarrassment  to  an  ally.  17  8  2. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  at  Yorlttown,  on  the  ninth  »■ 
of  January  he  presented  himself  to  the  president  of 
the  states-general,  and  renewing  his  formal  request 
for  an  opportunity  of  presenting  his  credentials,  "  de- 
manded a  categorical  answer  which  he  might  trans- 
mit to  his  sovereign."  He  next  went  in  person  to 
the  deputies  of  the  several  cities  of  Holland,  follow- 
ing the  order  of  their  rank  in  the  confederation,  and 
repeated  his  demand  to  each  one  of  them.  The 
attention  of  Europe  was  drawn  to  the  adventurous 
and  sturdy  diplomatist,  who  dared  alone  and  unsus- 
tained  to  initiate  so  bold  and  novel  a  procedure. 
Not  one  of  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  at 
the  Hague  believed  that  it  could  succeed. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  Friesland,  famous    ^^^ 
for  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  its  people,  who  had  re- 
tained in   their   own    hands   the   election   of    their 
regencies,  declared  in  favor  of  receiving  the  Ameri- 
can envoy ;  and  its  vote  was  the  index  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  nation.    A  month  later,  the  states  of  Hoi-  ^^^f^ 
,  land,  yielding    to   petitions   from   all    the    principal 
towns,  followed  the  example.     Zealand  adhered  on 
the  fourth  of  April ;  Overyssel,  on  the  fifth ;  Gronin-    -^J^ 
gen,   on   the    nintli ;    Utrecht,   on   the   tenth ;    and      lo, 
Guelderland,  on  the  seventeenth.-     On  the  day  which      it. 
chanced  to  be  the  seventh  anniversary  of  "  the  battle      ^^^ 
of  Lexington,"  their  High  Mightinesses,  the  states- 
general,  reporting   the    unanimous   decision   of   the 
seven  provinces,  resolved  that  John  Adams  should  be 
received. 
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CHAP.      The  Dutch  republic  was  the  second  power  in  the 
■ — , — ■  world  to  recognise  the  independence  of  the  United 
1^82.  States  of  America,  and  the  act  proceeded  from  its 
heroic   sympathy  with   a  young    people  struggling 
against   oppression,  after   the    example    of  its   own 
ancestors.      The   American   minister  found    special 
pleasure  in  being  introduced  to  the  court  whore  the 
June    first  and  the  third  William  accomplished  such  great 
things  for  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  rights  of 
mankind.      "This  country,"  wrote  he  to  a  friend, 
"  appears  to  be  more  a  home  tlian  any  other  that  I 
have  seen.     I  have  often  been  to  that  church  at  Ley- 
den,  where  the  planters  of  Plymouth  worshipped  so 
many  years  ago,  and  felt  a  kind  of  veneration  for  the 
bricks  and  timbers."  ^ 

The  liberal  spirit  that  was  prevailing  in  the  world 
pleaded  for  peace.  The  time  had  not  come,  but  was 
coming,  when  health-giving  truth  might  show  herself 
everywhere  and  hope  to  be  received.  The  principles 
on  which  America  was  founded  impressed  themselves 
even  on  the  rescripts  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  who 
proclfiimed  in  his  dominions  freedom  of  religion. 

If  liberty  was  spreading  through  all  realms,  how 
much  more  should  it  make  itself  felt  by  the  people 
who  regarded  their  land  as  its  chosen  abode !  It 
might  suffer  eclipse  during  their  struggle  to  recover 
their  trans-Atlantic  possessions  by  force  ;  but  the  old 
love  of  freedom,  which  was  fixed  by  the  habit  of 
centuries,  must  once  more  reassert  its  sway.  In  the 
calm  hours  of  the  winter  recess,  members  of  the  house 
of  commons  reasoned  dispassionately  on  the  war  with 
their  ancient  colonists.  The  king  having  given  up 
1  John  Adama  to  Samuel  Adama,  15  June,  1782. 
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Germain,  supenseded  Sir  Henry  Clinton  by  the  Immane  chap. 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and  owned  it  impossible  to  propose  — . — 
great  continental  operations.     The  estimates  cairicd  17  8  2. 
by  the  ministry  through  parliament  for  America  were 
limited  to  defensive  measures,  and  the  house  could  no 
longer  deceive  itself  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  the  con- 
test.   Accordingly  on  the  twenty-second  of  February,    ^^■ 
1782,  a  motion  against  continuing  the  American  war 
was  made  by  Conway ;  was  supported  by  Fox,  William 
Pitt,  Barre,  Wilberforce,  Mahon,  Burke,  and' Caven- 
dish; and  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  but  one. 
Five  days  later,  his  resolution  of  the  same  purport  for     2t. 
an  address  to  the  king  obtained  a  majority  of  nine- 
teen. 

The  next  day,  Edmund  Burke  wrote  to  Franklin : 
"  I  congratulate  you  as  the  friend  of  America ;  I 
trust  not  as  the  enemy  of  England  ;  I  am  sure  as  the 
friend  of  mankind  ;  the  resolution  of  the  house  of 
commons,  carried  in  a  very  full,  house,  was,  I  think, 
the  opinion  of  the  whole.  I  trust  it  will  lead  to  a 
speedy  peace  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation." 

The  address  to  the  king  having  been  answered  in 
equivocal  terms,  on  the  fourth  of  March  Conway  Mnrch 
brought  forward  a  second  address,  to  declare  that 
the  house  would  consider  as  enemies  to  the  king  and 
country  all  those  who  would  further  attempt  the 
prosecution  of  a  war  on  the  continent  of  America 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted  colonies 
to  obetlience ;  and,  after  a  long  discussion,  it  was 
adopted  without  a  division.  With  the  same  una- 
nimity, leave  was  the  next  day  granted  to  bring  in  a 
bill,  "  enabling  "  the  king  to  make  a  peace  or  a  truce 
VOL.  X.  34 
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CHAP,  with  America.     The  bill  for  that  purpose  was  accord- 


xxvi. 


ingly  brought  in  by  the  ministers ;  but  more  than 
two  and  a  half  months  passed  away  before  it  became 
a  law  under  their  successors,  in  an  amended  form. 
Forth,  who  in  the  time  of  Stormont  had  been  secre- 
tary of  embassy  at  Paris,  repaired  to  France  as  the 
agent  of  the  expiring  administration,  to  parley  with 
Vergennes  on  conditions  of  peace,  which  did  not  essen- 
tially differ  from  those  of  Necker  in  a  former  year. 

To  anticipate  any  half-way  change  of  ministry,  Fox, 
in  the  debate  of  the  fourth,  denounced  Lord  North 
and  his  colleagues  as  "  men  void  of  lionor  and  hon- 
esty," a  coalition  with  any  one  of  them  as  an  in- 
famy ;  but  three  days  later  he  qualified  his  words 
in  favor  of  Lord  Thurlow.  In  the  majesty  of  up- 
right intention,  William  Pitt,  now  in  his  great  days, 
which  were  the  days  of  his  youth,  stood  aloof  from 
all  intrigue,  saying  :  "  I  cannot  expect  to  take  any 
share  in  a  new  administration,  and  I  never  will 
accept  a  subordinate  situation."  The  king  toiled 
earnestly  to  retard  the  formation  of  a  ministry  till 
he  could  bring  Rockingham  to  accept  conditions,  but 
the  house  of  commons  would  brook  no  delay.  On  the 
twentieth,  more  members  appeared  than  on  any  oc- 
casion thus  far  during  that  reign,  and  the  crowds  of 
spectators  were  unprecedented.  Lord  North,  having 
a  few  days  before  narrowly  escaped  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure, rose  at  the  same  moment  with  a  member  who 
was  to  have  moved  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  min- 
isters. The  two  parties  in  the  house  shouted  wildly 
the  names  of  their  respective  champions.  The 
speaker  hesitated ;  when  Lord  North,  taking  the 
floor  on  a  question  of  order,  with  good  temper  but 
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visible    emotion,    announced  that  his  administration  chap. 

^  '  xxvi, 

was  at  an  end.  — ,— - 

The  outgoing  ministry  was  the  worst  which  Eng-  y^^^  ^ 
land  had  known  since  parliament  had  been  supreme. 
"  Such  a  bunch  of  imbecility,"  said  th?  author  of 
"  Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  and  he  might  have  added, 
of  corruption,  "  never  disgraced  the  country  ; "  and  he 
has  left  on  record  that  he  "  prayed  and  gave  thanks  " 
when  it  was  dissolved.  Posterity  has  been  towards 
Lord  North  more  lenient  and  less  just.  America  gained, 
through  his  mismanagement,  independence,  and  could 
bear  him  no  grudge.  In  England,  no  party  claimed 
him  as  tlieir  representative,  or  saw  fit  to  bring  him  to 
judgment;  so  that  his  scholarship,  his  unruffled  tem- 
per, the  purity  of  his  private  life,  and  good  words 
from  Bums,  from  Gibbon,  and  more  than  all  from 
Macaulay,  have  retained  for  him  among  his  country- 
men a  better  repute  as  minister  than  he  deserved. 

The  people  were  not  yet  known  in  parliament  as 
a  power ;  and  outside  of  them  three  groups  only  could 
contribute  members  to  an  administration.  The  new 
tory  or  conservative  party,  toward  which  the  part  of 
the  whigs  represented  by  Portland  and  Burke  were 
gravitating,  had  at  that  time  for  its  most  conspicuous 
and  least  scrupulous  defender  the  chancellor,  Lord 
Thurlow.  The  followers  of  Lord  Chatham,  of  whom 
it  was  the  cardinal  principle  that  the  British  consti- 
tution recognises  a  king  and  a  people,  no  less  than 
a  hereditary  aristocracy,  and  that  to  prevent  the 
overbearing  weight  of  that  aristocracy  the  king 
should  sustain  the  liberties  of  the  people,  owned 
Lord  Shelbume  as  their  standard-bearer.  In  point 
of  years,  experience,  phdosopMc  culture,  and  supe- 
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CHAP,  riority  to  ambition  aa  a  passion,  he  was  their  fittest 
^-^  leader,  though  he  had  never  enjoyed  the  intimate 
17  82.  friendship  of  their  departed  chief.  It  was  he  who 
reconciled  George  the  Third  to  the  lessons  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  recommended  them  to  the  younger  Pitt, 
through  whom  they  passed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but 
his  habits  of  study,  and  his  want  ol  skill  in  parlia- 
mentary tactics,  had  kept  him  from  political  connec- 
tions as  well  as  from  political  intrigues.  His  respect 
for  the  monarchical  element  in  the  British  constitu- 
tion invited  the  slander,  that  he  was  only  a  counter- 
feit liberal,  at  heart  devoted  to  the  king  ;  but  in  truth 
he  "was  very  sincere.  Hts  reputation  has  compara- 
tively suffered  with  posterity,  for  no  party  has  taken 
charge  of  his  fame.  Moreover,  being  more  liberal 
than  his  age,  his  speeches  sometimes  had  an  air  of 
ambiguity,  from  his  attempt  to  present  his  views  in 
a  form  that  might  clash  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
prejudices  of  his  hearers.  The  third  set  was  that  of 
the  old  whigs,  which  had  governed  England  from  the 
revolution  till  the  coming  in  of  George  the  Third,  and 
which  deemed  itself  invested  with  a  right  to  govern 
for  ever.  Its  principle  was  the  paramount  power  of 
the  aristocracy;  its  office,  as  Rockingham  expressed 
it,  "  to  fight  up  against  king  and  people."  They 
claimed  to  be  liberal,  and  many  of  them  were  so;  but 
they  were  more  willing  to  act  as  the  trustees  of  the 
peopli,  than  with  the  people  and  by  the  people.  Like 
the  great  Roman  lawyers,  the  best  of  them  meant  to 
be  true  to  their  clients,  but  never  respected  them  as 
their  equals.  An  endaring  liberal  government  could 
at  that  time  be  established  in  England  only  by  a  junc- 
tion of  the  party  then  represented  by  Shelburne  and 
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the  liberal  wing  of  the  supporters  o£  Rockingham,  chap. 
Such  a  union  Chatham  for  twenty  years  had  striven  ^— V_^ 
to  bring  about.  V^h 

The  king  kept  his  sorrows  as  well  as  he  could  pent  ai- 
up  in  his  own  breast,  but  his  mind  was  "  truly  torn 
to  pieces  "  by  the  inflexible  resolve  of  the  house  of 
commons  to  stop  the  war  in  America.  He  blamed 
them  for  having  lost  the  feelings  of  Englishmen. 
Moreover,  he  felt  keenly  "  the  cruel  usage  of  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,"  of  whom  every  one  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  and  every  great 
one  but  Spain  desired  the  perfect  emancipation  of  the 
United  States.  The  day  after  the  ministry  announced 
its  retirement,  he  proposed  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne 
to  take  the  administration  with  Thurlow,  Gower,  and 
"Weymouth,  Camden,  Grafton,  and  Rockingham.  This 
Shelburne  declined  as  "  absolutely  impracticable,"  and 
from  an  equal  regard  to  the  quiet  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  good  of  the  country  he  urged  that  Rocking- 
ham might  be  sent  for.  The  king  could  not  prevail 
vpith  himself  to  accept  the  advice,  and  he  spoke  dis- 
cursively of  his  shattered  health,  his  agitation  of  mind, 
his  low  opinion  of  Rockingham's  understanding,  his 
horror  of  Charles  Fox,  his  preference  of  Shelburne  as 
compared  to  the  rest  of  the  opposition.  Eor  a  day  22. 
he  contemplated  calling  in  a  number  of  principal  per- 
sons, among  whom  Rockingham  might  be  included; 
and  when  the  many  objections  to  such  a  measure  were 
pointed  out,  he  still  refused  to  meet  Rockingham  face 
to  face,  and  could  not  bring  himself  further  than  to 
receive  hhn  through  the  intervention  of  Shelburne. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  latter  consented  to  be 
the  bearer  of  a  message  from  the  king,  but  only  on 
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CHAP,  the  condition  of  "  full  power  and  full  confidence ;  "  a 
>_^  clear  approval  at  first  setting  out  of  every  engage- 
ij  ^2-  ment  to  which  he  stood  already  committed  aa  to  men 
2^  and  as  to  measures;  and  authority  to  procure  "  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Rocklnghams,  cost 
what  it  would,  more  or  less."  "  Necessity,"  relates  the 
king,  "  made  me  yield  to  the  advice  of  Lord  Shel- 
bunie."  Thus  armed  with  the  amplest  powers,  the 
mediator  fulfilled  his  office.  Before  accepting  the 
offer  of  the  treasury,  Rockingham,  not  neglecting 
two  or  three  minor  matters,  made  but  one  great 
proposition,  that  there  should  be  "  no  veto  to  the  in- 
dependence of  America."  The  king,  though  in  bit- 
terness of  spirit,  consented  in  writing  to  the  demand. 
"  I  was  thoroughly  resolved,"  he  says  of  himself, "  not 
to  open  my  mouth  on  any  negotiation  with  America." 
In  constructing  his  ministry,  Rockingham  wisely 
composed  it  of  members  from  both  fractions  of  the 
liberal  party.  His  own  connection  was  represented 
by  himself.  Fox,  Cavendish,  Keppel,  and  Richmond ; 
but  he  also  retained  as  chancellor  Thurlow,  who  bore 
Shelburne  malice,  and  had  publicly  received  the  glow- 
ing eulogies  of  Fox.  Shelburne  took  with  him  into  the 
cabinet  Camden ;  and,  as  a  balance  to  Thurlow,  the 
great  lawyer  Duiming,  raising  him  to  the  peerage  as 
Lord  Ashburton.  Conway  and  Grsiiton  might  be  es- 
teemed as  neutral,  having  both  been  members  alike 
of  the  Rockingham  and  the  Chatham  administrations. 
Men  of  the  next  generation  asked  why  Burke  was 
offered  no  seat  in  the  cabinet.  The  new  tory  party 
would  give  power  to  any  man,  however  born,  that 
proved  himseK  a  bulwark  to  their  fortress ;  the  old 
whig  party  reserved  the   highest  places  for   those 
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cradled  in  the  purple.    "I  have  no  views  to  become  chap. 
a  miniater,"  Burke  aaid;  "nor  have  I  any  right  to  — . — ■ 
such  views.     I  am  a  man  who  have  no  pretensions  to  U  ^?- 
it  from  fortune  ; "  and  he  was  more  than  content  with 
the  rich  office  of  paymaster  for  himself,  and  lucrative 
places  for  his  kin. 

Franklin  in  Paris  had  watched  the  process  of  the 
house  of  commons  in  condemning  the  war,  and  knew 
England  so  well  as  to  be  sure  that  Lord  Shelburne 
must  be  a  member  of  the  new  administration.  Al- 
ready on  the  twenty-second,  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  traveller  returning  to  England  to  open 
a  correspondence  with  his  friend  of  many  years, 
assuring  him  of  the  continuance  of  his  own  ancient 
respect  for  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  congratulat- 
ing him  on  the  returning  good  disposition  of  his 
country  in  favor  of  America.  "  I  hope,"  continued 
he,  "  it  will  tend  to  produce  a  general  peace,  which 
I  am  sure  your  lordship,  with  all  good  men,  desires; 
which  I  wish  to  see  before  I  die  ;  and  to  which  I  shall 
with  infinite  pleasure  contribute  everything  in  my 
power."  In  this  manner  began  the  negotiation  which 
was  to  bring  a  breathing  time  to  the  world. 

Franklin  had  rightly  divined  the  futiu'e,  and  hia 
overture  arrived  most  opportunely,  Shelbiirne,  as 
the  elder  secretary  of  state,  having  his  choice,  elected 
the  home  department,  which  then  included  America ; 
so  that  he  had  by  right  the  direction  of  all  measures 
relating  to  the  United  States.  On  the  fourth  of  April,  April 
he  instructed  Sir  Guy  Carleton  to  proceed  to  New 
York  with  all  possible  expedition ;  and  he  would  not 
suffer  Arnold  to  return  to  the  land  which  he  had 
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.  bargained  to  betray.  On  the  same  day  he  had  an 
)  interview  with  Laurens,  then  in  England,  as  a  pris- 
■  oner  on  parole  ;  and  having  learned  of  him  the  powers 
of  the  American  commissioners,  before  evening  he 
selected  for  his  diplomatic  agent  with  them  Richard 
Oswald  of  Scotland.  The  king,  moved  by  the  accept- 
able part  which  Shelbume  had  "  acted  in  the  whole 
negotiation  for  forming  the  present  administration," 
departed  from  his  purpose  of  total  silence,  and  gave  his 
approval,  alike  to  the  attempt  "  to  sound  Mr.  Frank- 
lin," and  to  the  employment  of  Oswald,  who  had 
passed  many  years  in  America,  understood  it  well,  on 
questions  of  commerce  agreed  with  Adam  Smith,  and 
engaged  in  the  business  disinterestedly.  By  him, 
writing  as  friend  to  friend,  Shelburne  answered  the 
overture  of  Frankhn  in  a  letter,  which  is  the  key  to 
the  treaty  that  followed. 

"  Loudon,  6  April,  1782.  Dear  Sir,  I  have  been 
favored  with  your  letter,  and  am  much  obliged  by 
your  remembrance,  I  find  myself  returned  nearly 
to  the  same  situation  which  you  remember  me  to 
have  occupied  nineteen  years  ago ;  and  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  talk  to  you  as  I  did  then,  and  afterwards 
in  1767,  upon  the  means  of  promoting  the  happiness 
of  manltind,  a  subject  much  more  agreeable  to  my 
nature  than  the  best  concerted  plans  for  spreading 
misery  and  devastation.  I  have  had  a  high  opinion 
of  the  compass  of  your  mind,  and  of  your  foresight. 
I  have  often  been  beholden  to  both,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  be  so  again,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  your  situ- 
ation. Your  letter,  discovering  the  same  disposition, 
has  made  me  send  to  you  Mr.  Oswald.  I  have  had  a 
longer  acquaintance  with  him  than  even  with  you.    I 
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believe  him  an  honorable  man,  and,  after  consulting  chap. 


XXVI, 


some  of  our  common  friends,  I  have  thought  him  the 
fittest  for  the  purpose.  He  is  a  pacifical  man,  and  con-  i '  s  2. 
versant  in  those  negotiations  which  are  most  interest- 
ing to  mankind.  This  has  made  me  prefer  him  to  any 
of  our  speculative  friends,  or  to  any  person  of  higher 
rank.  He  is  fully  apprised  of  my  mind,  and  you 
may  give  full  credit  to  any  thing  he  assures  you  of. 
At  the  same  time,  if  any  other  channel  occurs  to  you, 
I  am  ready  to  embrace  it.  I  wish  to  retain  the  same 
simplicity  and  good  faith  which  subsisted  between 
us  in  transactions  of  less  importance.     Shelbume." 

With  this  credential,  Oswald  repaired  to  Paris  by 
way  of  Ostend.  Laurens,  proceeding  to  the  Hague, 
found  Adams  engrossed  with  the  question  of  his  re- 
ception as  minister  in  Holland,  to  be  followed  by 
efforts  to  obtain  a  loan  of  money  for  the  United 
States,  and  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  and 
a  triple  alliance.  Besides,  beheving  that  Shelburne 
was  not  in  earnest,  he  was  willing  to  wait  till  the 
British  nation  should  be  ripe  for  peace.  In  this 
manner,  the  American  negotiation  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  Franklin  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

ROCKINGHAM'S   MINISTRY  ASSENTS   TO  AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. 

1783. 

The  hatred  of  America  as  a  self-existent  state, 
'  became  every  day  more  intense  in  Spain  from  the 
desperate  -weakness  of  her  authority  in  her  trans- 
atlantic possessions.  Her  rule  was  dreaded  in  them 
all;  and,  as  even  her  allies  confessed,  with  good 
reason.  The  seeds  of  rebellion  were  already  sown 
in  the  vice-royalties  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Peru ;  and 
a  union  of  Creoles  and  Indians  might  prove  at  any 
moment  fatal  to  metropolitan  dominion.  French 
statesmen  were  of  opinion  that  England,  by  emanci- 
pating Spanish  America,  might  indemnify  itself  for 
all  loss  from  the  independence  of '  a  part  of  its  own 
colonial  empire ;  and  they  foresaw  in  such  a  revolu- 
tion the  greatest  benefit  to  the  commerce  of  their 
own  country.  Immense  naval  preparations  had  been 
made  by  the  Bourbons  for  the  conquest  of  Jamaica, 
but  now  from  the  fear  of  spreading  the  love  of 
change   Florida   Blanca    suppressed   every   wish   to 
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acquire  that  hated  nest  of  contraband  trade.     When  cmp 
the  French  ambassador  reported  to  him  the  proposal  ■ — , — ■ 
of  Vergennes  to  constitute  its  inhabitants  an  inde-  ^l^J- 
pendent  republic,  he  seemed  to  hear  the  tocsin  of 
insurrection    sounding   from  the  La  Plata    to    San 
Francisco,  and  from  that  time  had  nothing  to  pro- 
pose for  the  employment  of  the  allied  fleets  in  the 
"West  Indies.     He  was  perplexed  beyond  the  power 
of  extrication.     One  hope  only  remained.     Minorca 
having  been  wrested  from  the  English,  he  concen- 
trated all  the  force  of  Spain  in  Europe  on  the  ono 
great  object  of  recovering  Gibraltar,  and  held  France 
to  her  promise  not  to  make  peace  until  that  fortress 
Bhould  be  given  up. 

With  America,  therefore,  measures  for  a  general 
peace  must  begin.  As  the  pacification  of  the  late 
British  dependencies  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
department  of  Lord  Shelbume,  the  other  members 
of  the  cabinet  should  have  respected  his  right.  As 
a  body,  they  did  so ;  but  Fox,  leagued  with  young 
men  as  uncontrollable  as  himself,  resolved  to  fasten 
a  quarrel  upon  him,  and  to  get  into  his  own  hands 
every  part  of  the  negotiations  for  peace.  At  a  cabi- 
net meeting  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  he  told  Shel-  u 
burne  and  those  who  sided  with  him,  that  he  was 
determined  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  crisis ;  and  on 
the  same  day  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  young  friends : 
"  They  must  yield  entirely.  If  they  do  not,  we  must 
go  to  war  again ;  that  is  all ;  I  am  sure  I  am  ready." 
Oswald  at  the  time  was  on  his  way  to  Paris,  where 
on  the  sixteenth  he  went  straightway  to  Franklin,  la. 
The  latter,  speaking  not  his  own  opinion  only,  but 
that  of  congress  and  of  every  one  of  his  associate 
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CHAP,  commissioners,  explained  that  the  United  States 
'—^^  could  not  treat  for  peace  with  Great  Britain  unless  it 
17  8  2.  -was  also  intended  to  treat  with  France ;  and,  though 
Oswald  desired  to  keep  aloof  from  European  affairs, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  introduced  by  Franklin  to 
Vergennes,  who  received  with  pleasure  a^urances  of 
the  good  disposition  of  the  British  king,  reciprocated 
tliem  on  the  part  of  his  own  sovereign,  and  invited 
an  offer  of  its  conditions.  He  wished  America  and 
France  to  treat  directly  with  British  plenipotentia- 
ries, each  for  itself,  the  two  negotiations  to  move  on 
with  equal  step,  and  the  two  treaties  to  be  simulta- 
neously signed. 

From  Amsterdam,  John  Adams  questioned  whether, 
with  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  the  Americans  could  ever  have  a  real  peace. 
In  a  like  spirit,  Franklin  intrusted  to  Oswald  "Notes 
for  Conversation,"  in  whicli  the  voluntary  cession  of 
Canada  was  suggested  as  the  surety  "  of  a  durable 
peace  and  a  sweet  reconciliation."  At  the  same  time 
he  replied  to  his  old  friend  Lord  Shelbume :  "  I  de- 
sire no  other  channel  of  communication  between  ua 
than  that  of  Mr.  Oswald,  which  I  think  your  lordship 
has  chosen  with  much  judgment.  He  will  be  witness 
of  my  acting  with  all  the  sincerity  and  good  faith 
which  you  do  me  the  honor  to  expect  from  me ;  and 
if  he  is  enabled  when  he  returns  hither  to  communi- 
cate more  fully  your  lordship's  mind  on  the  principal 
points  to  be  settled,  I  think  it  may  contribute  much 
to  the  blessed  work  our  hearts  are  engaged  in." 

Another  great  step  was  taken  by  Franklin,  He 
excluded  Spain  altogether  from  the  American  nego- 
tiation.    Entreating  Jay  to  come  to  Paris,  he  wrote : 
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"  Spain  has  taken  four  years  to  consider  whether  she  c^^P; 
should  treat  with  us  or  not.  Give  her  forty,  and  let  ■ — . — ■ 
us  in  the  mean  time  mind  our  own  business."  ^^  ^.,^ 

On  the  twenty-third,  shortly  after  the  return  of  ^^• 
Oswald  to  London,  the  cabinet  on  his  report  agreed 
to  send  him  again  to  Franklin  to  acquaint  him  of 
their  readiness  to  treat  for  a  general  peace,  and  at 
Paris,  conceding  American  independence,  but  other- 
wise maintaining  the  treaties  of  1763.  On  the 
twenty-eighth,  Shelburne,  who  was  in  earnest,  gave  as. 
to  his  agent  the  verbal  instruction :  "  If  America  is 
independent,  she  must  be  so  of  the  whole  world, 
with  no  ostensible,  tacit,  or  secret  connection  with 
France."  Canada  could  not  be  ceded.  It  was  "  rea- 
sonable to  expect  a  free  trade,  unencumbered  with 
duties,  to  every  part  of  America."  "  Ail  debts  due 
to  British  subjects  were  to  be  secure,  and  the  loyal- 
ists to  be  restored  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights 
and  privileges."  As  a  compensation  for  the  restora- 
tion of  New  York,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  the 
river  Penobscot  might  be  proposed  for  the  eastern 
boimdary  of  New  England.  "  Finally,"  he  said,  "  tell 
Dr.  Franklin  candidly  and  confidentially  Lord  Shel- 
burne's  situation  with  the  king  ;  that  his  lordship  will 
make  no  use  of  it  but  to  keep  his  word  with  man- 
kind." With  these  instructions,  Oswald  returned 
immediately  to  Paris,  bearing  from  Shelburne  to 
Franklin  a  most  friendly  letter,  to  which  the  king 
had  given  his  thorough  approval. 

With  the  European  belligerents  the  communication 
was  necessarily  to  proceed  from  the  department  of 
which '  Fox  was  the  chief.  '  He  entered  upon  the 
business  in  a  spirit  that  foreboded  no  success,  for,  at 
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CHAP,  the  very  moment  of  his  selection  of  an  emissary,  he 
■ — ^—  declared  that  he  did  not  think  it  much  signified  how 
^I^J'  ^*^*^"  ^®  should  break  up  the  cabinet.  The  person 
of  whom  he  made  choice  to  treat  on  the  weightiest 
interests  with  the  most  skilful  diplomatist  of  Europe 
was  Thomas  Grenville,  one  of  his  own  partisans,  who 
was  totally  ignorant  of  tlie  relations  of  America  to 
France,  and  very  young,  with  no  experience  in  pub- 
lic business,  having  a  very  scant  knowledge  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  his  own  country, 
"s.'  Arriving  in  Paris  on  the  eighth  of  May,  Grenville 
delivered  to  Franklin  a  most  cordial  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Fox,  iind  met  with  the  heartiest  wel- 
come. After  receiving  him  at  breakfast,  Franklin 
took  him  in  his  own  carriage  to  Versailles;  and 
there  the  dismissed  postmaster-general  for  America, 
at  the  request  of  the  British  secretary  of  state,  intro- 
duced the  son  of  the  author  of  the  American  stamp 
act  as  the  British  plenipotentiary  to  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  of  the  Bourbon  king.  Statesmen  at 
Paris  and  Vienna  were  amused  on  hearing  that  the 
envoy  of  the  "rebel"  colonies  was  become  "theintro- 
ductor  "  of  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
court  of  Versailles. 

Vergennes  received  Grenville  most  cordially  as 
the  nephew  of  an  old  friend,  but  smiled  at  his  offer 
to  grant  to  France  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  Franklin  refused  to  accept  at  second 
hand  that  independence  which  his  country  had 
already  won.  Grenville  remarked  that  the  war  had 
been  provoked  by  encouragement  from  France  to 
the  Americans  to  revolt ;  to  which  Vergennes  an- 
swered with  warmth  that  France  had  found  and  not 
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made  America  independent,  and  that  American  inde-  chap. 

_        XXVIL 

pendence  waa  not  the  only  cause  of  the  war.     On  ■ — , — • 

the  next  day,  Grenville,  unaccompanied  by  Frankhn,  ^1^^- 
met  Vergennes  and  de  Aranda,  and  offered  peace  on  "■ 
the  basis  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
and  the  treaty  of  1763.  "That  treaty,"  said  Ver- 
gennes, "  I  can  never  read  without  a  shudder.  The 
king,  my  master,  cannot  in  any  treaty  consider  the 
independence  of  America  as  ceded  to  him.  To  do  so 
would  be  injurious  to  the  dignity  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty."  The  Spanish  ambassador  urged  with  ve- 
hemence, that  the  griefs  of  the  liing  of  Spain  were 
totally  distinct  from,  the  independence  of  America, 

With  regard  to  America,  the  frequent  conversations 
of  the  young  envoy  with  Franklin,  who  received  him 
with  constant  hospitality,  cleared  up  his  views.  It 
was  explained  to  him  with  precision  that  the  United 
States  were  free  from  every  sort  of  engagement  with 
Prance  except  those  contained  in  the  puMic  treaties 
of  commerce  and  alliance.  Grenville  asked  if  these 
obligations  extended  to  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar  for 
Spain ;  and  Franklin  answered :  *'  It  is  nothing  to 
America  who  has  Gibraltar."  But  Franklin  saw  in 
Grenville  a  young  statesman  ambitious  of  recommend- 
ing himself  as  an  able  negotiator;  in  Oswald,  a  man 
who  free  from  interested  motives  earnestly  sought  a 
final  settlement  of  all  differences  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  America.  To  the  former  he  had  no  objection, 
but  he  would  have  been  loath  to  lose  the  latter ;  and, 
before  beginning  to  treat  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  he 
wrote  to  Shelburne  his  belief  that  the  "  moderation, 
prudent  counsels,  and  sound  judgment  of  Oswald 
might  contribute  much  not  only  to  the  speedy  con- 
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CHAP,  elusion  of  a  peace,  but  to  the  framinff  of  such  a  peace 

■ — ^  as  may  be  firm  and  lasting."     The  king,  as  he  read 

^^  ^  2-  the  wishes  of  Franklin,  wliich  were  seconded  by  Ver- 

gennes,  "  thought  it  best  to  let  Oswald  remain  at 

Paris,"  saying  that  "  his  correspondence  carried  marks 

of  coming  from  a  man  of  sense." 

While  Oswald  came  to  London  to  make  his  second 
report,  news  that  better  reconciled  the  English  to 
treat  for  peace  arrived  from  the  Caribbean  islands. 
The  fleet  of  de  Grasse  in  1781,  after  leaving  the  coast 
of  the  United  States,  gave  to  France  the  naval 
ascendency  in  the  "West  Indies.  St.  Eustatius  was 
recaptured,  and  generously  restored  to  the  United 
Provinces,  St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat 
^ifl!'  were  successively  taken.  On  the  nineteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1782,  Eodney  reappeared  at  Barbadoes  with 
a  re-enforcement  of  twelve  sail,  and  in  the  nest 
week  he  effected  a  junction  with  the  squadron  of 
Hood  to  the  leeward  of  Antigua.  To  cope  with  his 
great  adversary,  de  Grasse,  who  was  closely  watched 
by  Rodney  from  St.  Lucia,  must  unite  with  the  Span- 
*g"'  ish  squadron.  For  that  purpose,  on  the  eighth  of 
April  he  turned  his  fleet  out  of  Fort  Eoyal  in  Mar- 
tinique ;  and  with  only  the  advantage  of  a  few  hours 
B.  over  the  British  he  ran  for  Hispaniola.  On  the  ninth, 
a  partial  engagement  took  place  near  the  i-sland  of 
"■  Dominique.  At  daylight  on  the  twelfth,  Eodney  by 
skilful  manoeuvres  drew  near  the  French  in  the  ex- 
panse of  waters  that  lies  between  the  islands  of  Gua- 
deloupe, the  Saintes,  and  Marie  Galante.  The  sky 
was  clear,  the  sea  quiet ;  the  trade-wind  blew  lightly, 
and,  having  the  advantage  of  its  unvarying  breeze, 
Rodney  made  the  signal  for  attack.    The  British  had 
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thirtv-six  ships;    the  French,  with  a  less  number,  crap. 

XXVlf 

excelled  in  the  weight  of  metal.  The  French  ships  - — , — .' 
were  better  built ;  the  British  in  superior  repair.  ^^  ^■f' 
The  complement  of  the  French  crews  was  the  more 
full,  but  the  British  mariners  were  better  disciplined. 
The  fight  began  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  with- 
out a  respite  of  seven  minutes  it  continued  for  eleven 
hours.  The  French  handled  their  guns  well  at  a  dis- 
tance, biit  in  close  fight  there  was  a  want  of  personal 
exertion  and  presence  of  mind.  About  the  time 
when  the  sun  was  at  the  highest,  Eodney  cut  the 
line  of  his  enemy ;  and  the  battle  was  continued  in 
detail,  all  the  ships  on  each  side  being  nearly  equally 
engaged.  The  "  Ville  de  Paris,"  the  flag-ship  of  de 
Grasse,  did  not  strike  its  colors  till  it  was  near  foun- 
dering, and  only  three  men  were  left  unhurt  on  the 
upper  deck.  Four  other  ships  of  his  fleet  were  cap- 
tured ;  one  sunk  in  the  action. 

On  the  side  of  the  victors  about  one  thousand  were 
kiUed  or  wounded :  of  the  French,  thrice  as  many ; 
for  their  ships  were  crowded  with  over  five  thousand 
land  troops,  and  the  fire  of  the  British  was  rapid  and 
well  aimed.  The  going  down  of  the  sun  put  an  end 
to  the  battle,  and  Rodney  neglected  pursuit.  Just 
at  nightfall,  one  of  the  ships  of  which  the  English 
had  taken  possession  blew  up.  Of  the  poor  wretches 
who  were  cast  into  the  sea  some  clung  to  bits  of  the 
wreck ;  the  sharks,  of  which  the  fight  had  called 
together  shoals  from  the  waters  round  about,  tore 
them  all  off,  and  even  after  the  carnage  of  the  day 
could  hardly  be  glutted. 

The  feeling  of  having  recovered  the  dominion  of 
the  sea  reconciled  England  to  the  idea  of  peace.     On 
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CHAP,  the  eiffliteenth  of  May,  the  day  on  wliicli  tidiiij^s 

XXVII,  J  ^  J  o 

. — . — '  of  the  victory  were  received,  the  cabinet  agreed  to 
iJjS2.  invite  proposals  from  Vergennes.  Soon  after  this 
18.  came  a  letter  from  Grenville,  in  which  he  argued 
that,  as  America  had  heen  the  road  to  war  with 
France,  so  it  offered  the  most  practicable  way  of 
getting  out  of  it ;  abd  the  cabinet  agreed  to  a  minute 
almost  in  hia  words  "  to  propose  the  independency  of 
America  in  tlie  first  instance,  instead  of  making  it  a 
condition  of  a  general  treaty,"  The  proposition  in 
the  words  of  Fox  was  accepted  by  Shelburne,  was 
embodied  by  him  in  his  instructions  to  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton  at  New  York,  and  formed  the  rule  of  action  for 
Oswald  on  his  return,  with  renewed  authority,  to 
Paris.  Independence  was,  as  the  king  expressed  it, 
"the  dreadful  price  now  offered  to  America"  for 
peace. 

A  commission  was  forwarded  to  Grenville  by  Fox  to 
treat  with  France,  but  with  no  other  country ;  yet  he 
devoted  nearly  all  his  letter  of  instructions  to  the 
relations  with  America,  showing  that  in  a  negotiation 
for  peace  the  United  States  ought  not  to  be  encum- 
bered by  a  power  like  Spain,  "  which  had  never 
assisted  them  during  the  war,  and  had  even  refused  to 
acknowledge  their  independence." 

When  Grenville  laid  before  Vergennes  his  creden- 
tials, he  received  the  answer  that  they  were  very  in- 
sufficient, as  they  did  not  enable  him  to  treat  with 
Spain  and  America,  the  allies  of  France  ;  or  with  the 
Netherlands,  her  partner  in  the  war.  Repulsed  at 
Versailles,  Grenville  took  upon  himself  to  play  the 
'^ir  plenipotentiary  with  America;  on  the  fourth  of  June 
he  confided  to  Franklin  the  minute  of  the  cabinet. 
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iind  hoped  to  draw  from  him  in  return  tlie  Ameri-  chap. 
can  conditions  for  a  separate  peace.     But  Franklin  ■ — , — ' 
■would  not  unfold  the  American  conditions  to  a  person  1^82. 
not  authorized  to  receive  them.    Irritated  by  this  "  un- 
lucky check,"  by  whichj  as  he  thought,  his  hopes  of 
a  great  diplomatic  success  were  "  completely  annihi- 
lated," he  made  bitter  and  passionate  and  altogether 
groundless  complaints  of  Oswald.     He  would  have 
Fox  not  lose  one  moment   ta  fight  the  battle  with 
advantage  against  Shelburne,  and  to  take  to  himself 
the    American    business    by  comprehending    all    in 
one. 

Though  Fox  had  given  up  all  present  hope  of 
making  peace,  he  enlarged  the  powers  of  Grenville 
so  as  to  include  any  potentate  or  state  then  at  war 
with  Great  Britain ;  and  he  beat  about  for  proofs  of 
Shelburne's  "  duplicity  of  conduct,"  resolved,  if  he 
could  but  get  them,  to  "  drive  to  an  open  rupture." 

Under  his  extended  powers,  Grenville  made  haste 
to  claim  the  right  to  treat  with  America;  but,  when 
questioned  by  Franklin,  he  was  obliged  to  own  that 
he  was  acting  without  the  sanction  of  parliament. 
"Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  passing  of  the  en- 
abling act,  the  powers  for  Oswald  as  a  negotiator  of 
peace  with  the  United  States  were  begun  upon  and 
were  "  completely  finished  in  the  four  days  follow- 
ing ; "  but,  on  the  assertion  of  Fox  that  tliey  woidd 
prejudice  everything  then  depending  in  Paris,  they 
were  delayed.  Fox  then  proposed  that  America,  even 
without  a  treaty,  should  be  recognised  as  an  inde- 
pendent power.  Had  he  prevailed,  the  business  of 
America  must  have  passed  from  the  home  depart- 
ment to  that  for  foreign  affairs ;  but,  after  full  reflec- 
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CHAP,  tion,  the  cabinet  decided  "  that  independence  should 
w^  in  the  first  instance  be  allowed  as  the  basis  to  treat 
17  82.  on."     Professing  discontent,  "Fox  declared  that  his 
part  was  taken  to  quit  his  office."  ^ 

The  next  day  Lord  Rockingham  expired.  His 
ministry  left  great  memorials  of  its  short  career. 
Through  the  mediation  of  Shelbume,  it  forced  the 
king  to  treat  for  peace  with  the  United  States  on  the 
basis  of  their  independence.  The  success  of  America 
brought  emancipation  to  Ireland,  which  had  suffered 
even  more  than  the  United  States  from  colonial  mo- 
nopoly. Its  volunteer  army,  commanded  by  officers 
of  its  own  choice,  having  increased  to  nearly  fifty 
thousand  well-armed  men,  united  under  one  general- 
in-chief,  the  viceroy  reported  that,  "  unless  it  was 
determined  that  the  knot  which  bound  the  two  coun- 
tries should  be  severed  for  ever,"  the  points  required 
by  the  Irish  parliament  must  be  conceded.^  Fox 
would  rather  have  seen  Ireland  totally  separated 
than  kept  in  obedience  by  force.  Eden,  one  of  Lord 
North's  commissioners  in  America  in  1778,  and  lately 
his  secretary  for  Ireland,  was  the  first  in  a  moment 
of  ill-humor  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  act  of 
George  the  First,  which  asserted  the  right  of  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  make  laws  to  bind 
the  people  and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  and  after 
reflection  the  ministry  of  Rockingham  adopted  and 
carried  the  measure.  Appeals  from  the  courts  of  law 
in  Ireland  to  the  British  house  of  peers  were  abol- 
ished ;  the  restraint  on  independent  legislation  waa 
done  away  with ;  and  Ireland,  owning  allegiance  to 
the  same  Idng  as  Great  Britain,  obtained  the  inde- 
•  Graftou'a  Memoirs.  '  Froude'a  Ireland,  ii.  337. 
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pendence  of   its  own  parliament.     These  were   tlie  chap. 
firstrfruits  of  the  American  revolution.      The   Irish  — . — ■ 
owed  the  vindication  of  their  rights  to  the  United  17  8  2. 
States ;  but  at  the  time  the  gratitude  of  the  nation 
took  the  direction  of  loyalty  to  their  king,  and  their 
legislature  voted  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling for  the  levy  of  twenty  thousand  seamen. 

During  the  ministry  of  Rockingham,  the  British 
house  of  commons  for  the  first  time  since  the  days 
of  Cromwell  seriously  considered  the  question  of  a 
reform  in  the  representation  of  Great  Britain.  The 
author  of  the  proposition  was  William  Pitt,  then 
without  office,  but  the  acknowledged  heir  of  the 
principles  of  Cliatham.  The  resolution  of  inquiry 
was  received  with  ill-concealed  repugnance  by  Rock- 
ingham. Its  support  by  Fox  was  lukewarm,  and 
bore  the  mark  of  his  aristocratic  connections.  Ed- 
mund Burke,  in  his  fixed  opposition  to  reform,  was 
almost  beside  himself  with  passion,  and  was  with  dif- 
ficulty persuaded  to  remain  away  from  the  debate. 
The  friends  of  Shelbume,  on  the  contrary,  gave  to 
the  motion  their  cordial  support ;  yet  by  the  absence 
and  opposition  of  many  of  the  Rockingham  connec- 
tion the  question  on  th^  first  division  in  the  house 
of  commons  upon  the  state  of  the  representation  in 
the  British  parliament  was  lost,  though  only  by  a 
majority  of  twenty.  The  freedom  of  Ireland  and 
the  hopes  of  reform  in  the  British  parliament  itself 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  triumph  of  liberty  in 
America. 

The  accession  of  a  liberal,  ministry  revived  in 
Frederic  of  Prussia  his  old  inclination  to  friendly 
relations  with  England.     The  empress  of  Russia  now 
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CHAP,  included  tlie  government  in  her  admiration  of  the 
—^  British  people ;  and  Fox  oa  his  side,  with  the  consent 
17  8  2.  of  the  ministry  but  to  the  great  vexation  of  the  king, 
accepted  her  declaration  of  the  maritime  rights  of 
neutrals.  But  for  the  moment  no  practical  result 
followed ;  for  the  cabinet,  as  the  price  of  their  formal 
adhesion  to  her  code,  demanded  her  alliance. 
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8helburne  offers  peace. 
July,  August,  1782. 

Shelburne  by  letter  "  the  employment  of  first  lord  ■ — '—' 
of  the  treasury,  and  with  it  the  fullest  political  con- 
fidence." "Indeed,"  added  the  king,  *'he  has  had 
ample  sample  of  it  by  my  conduct  towards.him  since 
his  return  to  my  service."  No  British  prime-minister 
had  professed  more  liberal  principles.  He  wished  a 
liberal  reform  of  the  representation  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  in  parliament.  Far  from  him  was 
the  thought  that  the  prosperity  of  America  could 
be  injurious  to  England.  He  regarded  neighboring 
■  nations  as  associates  ministering  to  each  other's 
prosperity,  and  wished  to  form  with  France  treaties 
of  commerce  as  well  as  of  peace.  But  Fox,  who 
was  entreated  to  remain  in  the  ministry  as  sec- 
retary of  state,  with  a  colleague  of  his  own  choosing 
and  an  ample  share  of  power,  set  up  against  him  the 
narrow-minded  Duke  of  Portland,  under  whose  name 
the  old  aristocracy  was  to  rule  parliament,  king,  and 
To  gratify  the  violence  of  his  headstrong 
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CHAP,  pride  and  self-will,  he  threw  away  the  glorious  oppor- 
■ — . — '  tunity  of  endearing  himself  to  mankind  by  granting 
17  82  independence    to   the  United    States   and    restoring 
peace  to  the  world,  and  struck  a  blow  at  liberal  gov- 
ernment in  his  own  country  from  which  she  did  not 
recover  in  his  lifetime. 

The  old  whig  aristocracy  was  on  the  eve  of  disso- 
lution. In  a  few  years,  those  of  its  members  who, 
like  Burke  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  were  averse  to 
shaking  the  smallest  particle  of  tlie  settlement  at  the 
revolution,  were  to  merge  themselves  in  the  new  tory 
or  conservative  party :  the  rest  adopted  the  principle 
of  reform;  and  when  they  began  to  govern,  it  was 
■with  the  principles  of  Chatham  and  Shelbume.  For 
the  moment,  Fox,  who  was  already  brooding  on 
a  coalition  with  the  ministry  so  lately  overthrown, 
insisted  with  his  friends  that  Lord  Shelburne  was 
as  fully  devoted  to-  the  court  as  Lord  North  in  his 
worst  days.  But  the  latter,  contrary  to  his  own 
jiidgment  and  political  principles,  had  persisted  in 
the  American  war  to  please  the  king;  the  former 
accepted  power  only  after  he  had  brought  the  king 
to  consent  to  peace  with  independent  America. 

The  vacancies  in  the  cabinet  were  soon  filled  up. 
For  the  home  department  the  choice  of  the  king  fell  on 
William  Pitt,  who  had  not  yet  avowed  himself  in  par- 
liament for  American  independence,  and  who  was  in 
little  danger  of  "  becoming  too  much  dipped  in  the 
wild  measures "  of  "  the  leaders  of  sedition;"  but  it 
was  assigned  to  the  more  experienced  Thomas  Town- 
shend,  who  had  ever  condemned  the,  violation  of  the 
principles  of  English  liberty  in  the  administration  of 
British  colonies  in  America,    Pitt,  at  three  and  twenty 
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seals  of  the  foreign  office  were  intrusted  to  Lord  ^ 
Grantham.  ^ 

In  the  house  of  commons,  Fox  made  on  the  ninth 
oi  July  his  self-defence,  which,  in  its  va,gueness  and 
hesitation,  betrayed  his  consciousness  that  he  had 
no  ground  to  stand  upon.  In  the  debate,  Conway 
said  with  truth  that  eagerness  for  exclusive  power 
was  the  motive  of  Fox,  between  whom  and  Shel- 
burne  the  difference  of  policy  for  America  was  very 
immaterial ;  that  the  latter,  so  far  from  renewing  the 
old,  exploded  politics,  had  been  able  to  convince  his 
royal  master  that  a  declaration  of  its  independence 
was,  from  the  situation  of  the  country  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  the  wisest  and  most  expedient  meas- 
ure that  government  could  adopt.  Burke  ealled 
heaven  and  earth  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  his 
belief  that  "  the  ministry  of  Lord  Shelburne  would 
be  fifty  times  worse  than  that  of  Lord  North,"  de- 
claring that  "  his  accursed  principles  were  to  be 
found  in  Machiavel,  and  that  but  for  want  of  under- 
standing he  would  be  a  Catiline  or  a  Borgia,"  "  Shel- 
burne has  been  faithful  and  just  to  me,"  wrote  Sir 
Wilham  Jones  to  Burke,  deprecating  his  vehemence ; 
"  the  principles  which  he  has  professed  to'  me  are 
such  as  my  reason  approved."  "  In  all  my  inter- 
course with  him,  I  never  saw  any  instance  of  his 
being  insincere,"  wrote  Franklin,  long  after  Shel- 
burne had  retired  from  office.  On  the  tenth,  Shel- 
burne said  in  the  house  of  lords:  "I  stand  firmly 
upon  my  consistency.  I  never  will  consent  that  a 
certain  number  of  great  lords  should  elect  a  prime- 
minister  who  is  the  creature  of  an  aristocracy,  and  is 
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CHAP,  vested  with  the  plenitude  of  power,  while  the  king 
. — ,_'  is  nothing  more  than  a  pageant  or  a  puppet.  In 
^If^-  that  case,  the  monarchical  part  of  the  constitution 
lo-  would  be  absorbed  by  the  aristocracy,  and  the  famed 
constitution  of  England  would  be  no  raore.  The 
members  of  the  cabinet  can  vouch  that  no  reason, 
relative  to  the  business  of  America,  has  been  assigned 
or  even  hinted  for  the  late  resignations.  The  prin- 
ciple laid  down  relative  to  peace  with  America  has 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  been  departed  from. 
Nothing  is  farther  from  my  intention  than  to  renew 
the  war  in  America ;  the  sword  is  sheathed  never  to 
be  drawn  there  again." 
30,^  On  the  day  on  which  Fox  withdrew  from  the  min- 
istry, Shelbume,  who  now  had  liberty  of  action,  wrote 
these  instructions  to  Oswald :  "  1  hope  to  receive 
early  assurances  from  you  that  my  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  and  good  faith  of  Dr.  Franklin  has  not  been 
misplaced,  and  that  he  will  concur  with  you  in  en- 
deavoring to  render  effectual  the  great  work  in 
which  our  hearts  and  wishes  are  so  equally  inter- 
ested. We  have  adopted  his  idea  of  the  method  to 
come  to  a  general  pacification  by  treating  separately 
with  each  party.  I  beg  him  to  believe  that  I  can 
have  no  idea  or  design  of  acting  towards  him  and  his 
associates  but  in  the  most  open,  liberal,  and  honor- 
able manner." 

Franklin,  on  his  part,  lost  not  a  day  in  entering 
upon  definitive  negotiations  for  peace.  From  his 
long  residence  in  England  he  knew  exactly  the  rela- 
tions of  its  parties  and  of  its  public  men ;  of  whom 
the  best  were  his  friends.  He  was  aware  how  precar 
rious  was  the  hold  of  Shelbume  on  power ;  and  ho 
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made  all  haste  to  bring  about  an  immediate  pacifica-  chap. 
tion.     On  the  tenth  of  July,  in  his  own  house  and  at  — , — ■ 
his  own  invitation,  he  had  an  interview  with  Oswald,  i  ^  82, 
and   proposed    to   him   the  American  conditions  of     i" 
peace.     The  articles  which    could  not  be  departed 
from  were :  Independence  full  and  complete  in  every 
sense  to  the  thirteen  states,  and  all  British  troops  to 
be  withdrawn  from  them  ;  for  boundaries,  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  on  the  side  of  Canada  as  they  were  before 
the  Quebec  act  of  17V4;  and,  lastly,  a  freedom  of  fish- 
ing off  Newfoundland  and  elsewhere  as  in  times  past. 

Having  already  explained  that  nothing  could  be 
done  for  the  loyalisl^  by  the  United  States,  as  their 
estates  had  been  confiscated  by  laws  of  particular 
states  which  congress  had  no  power  to  repeal,  he  fur- 
ther demonstrated  that  Great  Britain  had  forfeited 
every  right  to  intercede  for  them  by  its  conduct  and 
example ;  to  which  end  he  read  to  Oswald  the  orders 
of  the  British  in  Carolina  for  confiscating  and  selling 
the  lands  and  property  of  all  patriots  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mihtary ;  and  he  declared  definitively  that, 
though  the  separate  governments  might  show  com- 
passion where  it  was  deserved,  the  American  commis- 
sioners for  peace  could  not  make  compensation  of 
refugees  a  part  of  the  treaty. 

Franklin  recommended,  but  not  as  an  ultimatum, 
a  perfect  reciprocity  in  regard  to  ships  and  trade. 
He  further  directed  attention  to  the  reckless  destruc- 
tion of  American  property  by  the  British  troops,  as 
furnishing  a  claim  to  indemnity  which  might  be  set 
ofi  against  the  demands  of  British  merchants  and  of 
American  loyalists.  He  was  at  that  time  employed 
on  a  treaty  of  reimbursement  to  Prance  by  the  United 
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CHAP;  States  for  its  advances  of  money ;    and  he  explained 
— ^ — ■'  to  Oswald,  as  he  had  before  done  to  Greiiville,  the 
^J^^-  exact  nature  and  the  limits  of  the  obligations  of  Amer- 
^"^     ica  to  France  for  loans  of  which  the  debt  and  inter- 
est would  be  paid. 

The  interview  closed  with  the  understanding  by 
Oswald  that  Franklin  was  ready  to  sign  the  prelimi- 
nary articles  of  the  treaty  so  soon  as  they  could  be 
agreed  upon.  The  negotiation  was  opened  and  kept 
up  with  the  knowledge  and  at  the  wish  of  Vergennes; 
but  everything  relating  to  the  conditions  of  peace 
was  withheld  from  him  to  the  last. 

So  soon  as  Shelburne  saw  a  prospect  of  a  general 
pacification,  of  which  he  reserved  the  direction  to 
himself,  Fitzherbert,  a  diplomatist  of  not  much  expe- 
rience and  no  great  ability,  was  transferred  from 
Brussels  to  Paris,  to  be  the  channel  of  communica- 
tion with  Spain,  France,  and  Holland.  He  brought 
with  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Franklin 
from  Grantham,  who  expressed  his  desire  to  merit 
Frankhn's  confidence,  and  from  Townshend,  who 
declared  himself  the  zealous  friend  to  peace  upon  the 
fairest  and  most  liberal  terms. 

While  the  commission  and  instructions  of  Oswald 
were  preparing,  Shelburne,  who  best  understood 
American  affairs,  accepted  the  ultimatum  of  Frank- 
lin in  all  its  branches ;  only,  to  prevent  the  bicker- 
ings of  fishermen,  and  to  respect  public  opinion 
in  England,  he  refused  the  privilege  of  drying  fish 
on  the  island  of  Newfoundland. 
37.  On  the  twenty-seventh,  Shelburne  replied  to  Oswald : 
"  Tour  several  letters  give  me  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion, as  they  contain  unequivocal  proofs  of  Dr.  Frank- 
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liii's  sincerity  and  confidence  in  those  with  whom  he  chap. 
treats.  ,  It  will  be  the  study  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  — . — •' 
to  return  it  by  every  possible  cordiality.  There  ^  J^^  % 
never  have  been  two  opinions  since  you  were  sent  2'- 
to  Paris  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  American  inde- 
pendency, to  the  full  extent  of  all  the  resolutions  of 
the  province  of  Maryland,  enclosed  to  you  by  Dr. 
Franklin.  But,  to  put  this  matter  out  of  all  possibil- 
ity of  doubt,  a  commission  will  be  immediately  for- 
warded to  you  containing  full  powers  to  treat  and 
to  conclude,  with  instructions  from  the  minister  who 
has  succeeded  to  the  department  which  I  lately  held, 
to  make  the  independency  of  the  colonies  the  basis 
and  preliminary  of  the  treaty  now  depending  and  so 
far  advanced  that,  hoping  a^  I  do  with  you  that  the 
articles  called  advisable  wiU  be  dropped  and  those 
called  necessary  alone  retained  as  the  ground  of  dis- 
cussion, it  may  be  speedily  concluded.  You  very 
well  know  I  have  never  made  a  secret  of  the  deep 
concern  I  feel  in  the  separation  of  countries  united 
by  blood,  by  principles,  habits,  and  every  tie  short  of 
territorial  proximity.  But  I  have  long  since  given 
it  up,  decidedly  though  reluctantly;  and  the  same 
motives  which  made  me  perhaps  the  last  to  give  up 
all  hope  of  reunion  make  me  most  anxious,  if  it  is 
given  up,  that  it  shall  be  done  so  as  to  avoid  all 
future  risk  of  enmity  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
new  connection,  better  adapted  to  the  temper  and 
interest  of  both  countries.  In  this  view  I  go  further 
with  Dr.  Franklin  perhaps  than  he  is  aware  of,  and 
further,  perhaps,  than  the  professed  advocates  of 
independence  ire  prepared  to  admit.  I  consider 
myself  as  pledged  to  the  contents  of  this  letter. 
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■  of  the  king's  Goiifidence,  and  thoroughly  disclosed  to 

■  peace  if  it  can  be  obtained  upon  reasonable  terms," 

The  commission  to  Oswald,  which  followed  in  a 
few  days,  conformed  to  the  enabling  act  of  parliar- 
ment.  The  king  pledged  his  name-  and  word  to 
ratify  and  confirm  whatever  might  be  concluded  be- 
tween him  and  the  American  commissioners ;  "  our 
earnest  wish  for  peace,"  such  were  the  words 
of  instruction  under  the  king's  own  hand,  "  dispos- 
ing us  to  purchase  it  at  the  price  of  acceding  to 
the  complete  independence  of  the  thirteen  states." 
The  merit  of  closing  tlie  murderous  scenes  of  a  war 
between  men  of  the  same  kindred  and  language,  by 
moderation,  superiority  to  prejudice,  a  true  desire  of 
conciliation,  an  unreluctant  concession  to  America 
of  her  natural  advantages,  together  with  a  skilful 
plan  through  free-trade  to  obtain  by  commerce  an 
immense  compensation  for  the  loss  of  monopoly  and 
jurisdiction,  is  among  British  statesmen  due  to  Shel- 
burne.  The  initiating  of  the  negotiation,  equal  sin- 
cerity, benignity  of  temper,  an  intuitive  and  tranquil 
discernment  of  things  as  they  were,  wisdom  which 
never  spoke  too  soon  and  never  waited  too  long, 
belonged  to  Franlilin,  who  had  proceeded  alone  to 
the  substantial  conclusion  of  the  peace. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  treaty  seemed  to  need 
only  to  be  drafted  in  form  and  signed,  Jay,  having 
arrived  in  Paris  and  recovered  from  illness,  stayed 
all  progress.  Before  treating  for  peace,  he  said,  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  Britisli 
troops  withdrawn  from  America.      But  parliament 
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was  not  in  session,  and  was,  moreoverj  the  most  dan-  cHAe. 
gerous  body  to  which  America  could  have  appealed.  — , — < 
Receding  from  this  demand,  Jay  proposed  a  procla-  ^^^^ 
matioii  of  American  independence  under  the  great 
seal ;  but  this  also  he  yielded. 

In  America,  Jay  had  been  an  enthusiast  for  the 
triple  alliance  between  France,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States ;  had  been  moderate  in  his  desire  for  territory; 
and  on  fifteen  divisions  in  congress  had  given  his 
vote  against  making  the  fisheries  a  condition  of 
peace.  As  a  consequence,  all  the  influence  of  the 
French  minister  in  Philadelphia  had  been  used  in 
congress  to  promote  his  election  as  minister  to  Spain 
and  as  a  commissioner  for  treating  of  peace.  His 
illusions  as  to  Spain  having  been  very  rudely  dis- 
pelled, he  passed  from '  too  great  confidence  to  too 
general  mistrust. 

The  commission  to  Oswald  spoke  of  the  colonies 
and  plantations  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  the  rest,  naming  them  one  by  one  ;  and  Os-wald 
was  authorized  to  treat  with  the  American  commis- 
sioners under  any  title  which  they  should  assume, 
and  to  exchange  with  them  plenipotentiary  powers. 
Vergennes,  who  was  anxious  that  there  might  be 
no  impediment  to  a  general  peace,  urged  upon  Jay 
that  the  powers  of  Oswald  were  -suifi.cient,  saying : 
"  This  acceptance  of  your  powers,  in  which  you  are 
styled  commissioners  from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, will  be  a  tacit  confession  of  your  independence." 
Franklin  had  made  no  objection  to  the  commission, 
and  still  believed  that  it  "would  do."  To  Franklin, 
Jay  made  the  reniark :  "  The  count  does  not  wish  to 
see  our  independence  acknowledged  by  Britain  until 
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CHAP,  they  have  made  all  their  uses  of  us."      But  the 
— . — .  shortest  way  of  defeating  such  a  plan  was  to  proceed 
ij  8  2,  at  once  to  frame  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England. 
Franklin  saw  with  dismay  how  fast  the  sands  of 
Shelbume's  official  life  were  running  out,  and  that 
with  his  removal  the  only  chance  of  a  favorable  peace 
now  so  nearly  concluded  would  be  lost ;  but  his  advice 
brought  upon  him  the  suspicions  of  Jay.     Oswald 
T.  '    not  only  communicated  a  copy  of  his  commission, 
but  a   part   of   his   instructions   and  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  state,  promising  in  the  king's  name 
to  grant  to  America  "  full,  complete,  and  uncondi- 
tional independence  in  the  most  explicit  manner  aa 
an  article  of  treaty."     But  Jay  "  positively  refused 
to   treat  with  Oswald   under  his   commission;"    so 
that  the  negotiation  was  wholly  suspended  and  put 
to  the  greatest  hazard. 

It  was  time  for  the  war  in  America  to  come 
to  an  end,  British  parties,  under  leaders  selected 
from  the  most  brutal  of  mankind,  were  scouring  the 
interior,  of  the  southern  country,  robbing,  destroying, 
Mflroii  and  taking  life  at  their  pleasure.  "  On  the  twelfth 
of  March,"  writes  David  Fanning,  the  ruffian  leader 
of  One  of  these  bands,  "  my  men  being  all  properly 
equipped,  assembled  together  to  give  the  rebels  a 
small  scourge,  which  we  set  out  for."  They  came 
upon  the  plantation  of  Andrew  Balfour,  of  Randolph 
county,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina assembly,  and  held  a  commission  in  the  militia. 
Breaking  into  his  house,  they  fired  at  him  in  the 
presence  of  his  sister  and  daughter,  the  first  ball 
passing  through  his  body,  the  second  through  his 
neck.     On  their  way  to  another  mihtia  officer,  they 
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"burned  several  rebel  houses."  It  was  late  ^^^"^^^ jpyvrrr 
they  got  to  the  abode  of  the  officer,  who  made  ^ — ^— ■ 
his  escape,  receiving  three  balls  through  his  shirt,  y^^ 
They  destroyed  the  whole  of  his  plantation.  Reach-  ^^^■ 
ing  the  house  of  "  another  rebel  officer,"  "I  told 
hun,"  writes  Fanning,  "  if  he  would  come  out  of  the 
house  I  would  give  him  parole,  which  he  refused. 
With  that  I  ordered  the  house  to  be  set  on  fire.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  the  flames  increasing,  be  called  out  to 
me  to  spare  his  house  for  his  wife's  and  children's 
sake,  and  he  would  walk  out  with  his  arms  in  bis 
hands.  1  answered  him  that,  if  he  would  walk  out, 
his  house  should  be  spared  for  his  wife  and  children. 
When  he  came  out,  he  said  :  '  Here  I  am ; '  with  that 
he  received  two  bails  through  his  body.  I  proceeded 
on  to  one  Major  Dugin's  plantation,  and  I  destroyed 
all  his  property,  and  all  the  rebel  officers'  property 
in  the  settlement  for  the  distance  of  forty  miles.  On 
our  way,  I  catcbed  a  commissary  from  Salisbury  and 
delivered  him  up  to  some  of  my  men  whom  he  had 
treated  ill  when  prisoners,  and  they  immediately 
hung  him.  On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  I  set  out  for  -^p^' 
Chatham,  where  I  learned  that  a  wedding  was  to  be 
that  day.  We  surrounded  the  house,  and  drove  all 
out  one  by  one,  I  found  one  concealed  upstairs. 
Having  my  pistols  in  ray  hand,  I  discharged  them 
both  at  his  breast ;  be  fell,  and  that  night  expired."  ^ 
Yet  this  Fanning  held  a  British  commission  as  colonel 
of  the  loyal  militia  in  Randolph  and  Chatham  counties, 
with  authority  to  grant  commissions  to  others  as  cap- 
tains and  subalterns ;  and,  after  the  war,  was  recom- 
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CHAP,  mencled  by  tlie  office  of  American  claims  as  a  proper 
■ — . — ■'  person  to  be  put  i^pon  the  half-pay  list. 
'a  ^i'       ^^  ^^'^  north,  within  the  immediate  precincts  of  the 
16-     authority  of  Clinton,  Colonel  James  Delaney,  of  West 
Chester,  caused  three  rebels  to  be  publicly  executed 
within  the  British  lines,  in  a  pretended  retaliation  for 
the  murder  of  some  of  the  refugees.     In  New  York, 
the  refugees  were  impatient  that  American  prisoners 
were  not  at  once  made  to  suffer  for  treason.     On  the 
^-      eighth  of  April,  the  directors  of  the  Associated  Loyal- 
ists ordered  Lieutenant  Joshua  Huddy,  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  New  York,  to  be  delivered  to  Captain  Lippincot, 
and,  under  the  pretext  of  an  exchange,  taken  info  New 
12.     Jersey,  where  he  was  hanged  by  a  party  of  loyalists 
on  the  heights  of  Middleton,  in  revenge  for  the  death 
of  a  loyalist  prisoner  who  had  been  shot  as  he  was 
attempting    to   escape.     Congress   and   Washington 
demanded  the  delivery  of  Lippincot  as  a  murderer. 
Clinton,  though  incensed  at  the  outrage  and  at  the 
insult  to  his  own  authority  and  honor,  refused  the 
requisition,  but  subjected  him  to  a  court-martial,  which 
condemned  the  deed,  while  they  found  in  the  orders 
under  which  he  acted  a  loop-hole  for  his  acquittal. 
Congress  threatened  retaliation  on  a  British  officer, 
but  never  executed  the  threat. 

The  American  officers  ever  throughout  the  war 
set  the  example  of  humanity.  The  same  spirit 
showed  itself  on  the  side  of  the  British  as  soon  as 
Shelburne  became  minister.  Those  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  treason  were  treated  henceforward  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Some  of  the  ministers  personally 
took  part  in  relieving  their  distresses ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  six  hundred  of  them  or  more  were 
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sent  to  America  in  cartels  for  exchange.     The  arrival  chap. 
of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  at  New  York  to  supersede  Clin-  ■ — ,—• 
ton  was  followed  by  consistent  clemency.     He  de-  '^1^^- 
sired  that  hostilities  of  all  kinds  might  be  stayed,      ^■ 
He  treated  captives  always  with  gentleness;  and  some 
of  them  he  set  free.     When  Washington  asked  that 
the  Carolinians  who  had  been  exiled  in  violation  of 
the  capitulation  of  Charleston  might  have  leave  to 
return  to  their  native  state  under  a  flag  of   truce, 
Carleton  answered  that  they  should  be  sent  back 
at  the  cost  of  the  king  of  England ;  and  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  make  them  forget  the  hard- 
ships which  they  had  endured.'     Two  hundred  Iro- 
quois, two  hundred  Ottawas,  and  seventy  Chippeways 
came  in  the  summer  to  St.  Johns  on  the  Chambly, 
ready  to  make  a  raid  into  the  state  of  New  York. 
They  were  told  from  Carleton  to  bury  their  hatchets 
and  their  tomahawks. 

Acting  under  the  orders  of  Greene  in  Georgia,     *■«'>. 
Wayne,  by  spirited  manoeuvres,  succeeded  in  wresting 
the  state  from  the  hands   of   the   British,  obliging 
them  to  abandon  post  after  post  and  redoubt  after 
redoubt,  until  they  were  completely  shut  up  in  Savan- 
nah.    A  body  of   British  cavalry  and  infantry  went     "if 
out  four  miles  from   Savannah  to  escort  a  strong 
party  of  Creeks  and  Choctaws  into  the  town.     In 
the  following  night,  he  threw  himself  with  inferior 
force  between  them  and  Savannah,  and,  attacking 
them    by   surprise,    totally   defeated   and   dispersed 
them.      At  Sharon,  five   miles  from   Savannah,  at 
half-past  one  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth      at^ 
of  June,  a  numerous  horde  of  Creek  warriors,  headed 
'  Luzerne  to  Rayneval,  10  June,  1782. 
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CHAP,  by  their  ablest  chiefs  and  a  British  officer,  surprisecl 

v_^— '  the  camp  of  Wayne,  and  for  a  few  moments  were 
1' 8^2.  masters  of  his  artillery.  "Wayne  marshalled  his 
troops,  and,  uncler  a  very  heavy  fire  of  sniall-arma 
and  hideous  yells  of  the  savages,  attacked  them  in 
front  and  flank  with  the  sword  and  bayonet  alone. 
The  Indians  resisted  the  onset  with  ferocity  height- 
ened by  their  momentary  success.  With  his  own 
hand  Wayne  struck  down  a  war  chief.  In  the  morn- 
ing, Erristesego,  the  principal  warrior  of  the  Creek 
nation  and  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  Americans, 
was  found  among  the  dead. 

Self-reliance  and  patriotism  revived  in  the  rural 
population  of  Georgia ;  and  its  own  civil  government 
was  restored, 
^ii?"  On  the  eleventh  of  July,  Savannah  was  evacuated, 
the  loyalists  retreating  into  Florida,  the  regulars 
to  Charleston.  Following  the  latter,  Wayne,  with 
his  small  but  trustworthy  corps,  joined  the  stand- 
ard of  Greene.  His  successes  had  been  gained  by 
troops  who  had  neither  regular  food,  nor  clothing, 
nor  pay. 

In  South  Carolina,  Greene  and  Wayne  and  Marion, 
and  all  others. in  high  command,  were  never  once  led 
by  the  assassinations  committed  under  the  authority 
of  Lord  George  Germain  to  injure  the  property  or 
take  the  life  of  a  loyalist,  although  private  anger 
could  not  always  be  restrained.  In  conformity  to 
the  writs  issued  by  Rutledge,  as  governor,  the  assem- 
bly met  in  January  at  Jacksonborough,  on  the  Edisto. 
In  the  legislature  were  many  of  those  who  had  been 
released  from  imprisonment,  or  had  returned  from 
exile.     Against  the  advice  of  Gadsden,  who  insisted 
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that  it  was  sound  policy  to  forget  and  forgive,  laws  crAP. 
were  passed  banishing  the  active  friends  of  the  Brit-  — , — -* 
ish  government,  and  confiscating  their  estates,  ^?f^' 

The  Americans  could  not  recover  the  city  of  ^^■ 
Charleston  by  arras.  The  British,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  just  and  humane  General  Leslie,  gave 
up  every  hope  of  subjugating  the  state ;  and  Wayne, 
who  was  "  satiate  of  this  horrid  trade  of  blood,"  and 
would  rather  spare  one  poor  savage  than  destroy 
twenty,  and  Greene,  who  longed  for  the  repose  of 
domestic  life,  strove  to  reconcile  the  Carolina  patriots 
to  the  loyalists. 

The  complaints  of  Greene  respecting  the  wants  of 
his  army  were  incessant  and  just.  In  January,  he 
wrote :  "  Our  men  are  almost  naked  for  want  of 
overalls  and  shirts,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
barefoot."  In  March,  he  repeated  the  same  tale: 
"  We  have  three  hundred  men  without  arms ;  twice 
that  number  so  naked  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  duty  but 
in  cases  of  desperation.  Not  a  rag  of  clothing  has 
arrived  to  us  this  winter.  In  this  situation  men  and 
officers  without  pay  cannot  be  kept  in  temper  long." 
Moreover  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  prohib- 
ited the  impressing  of  provisions  from  the  people, 
and  yet  neglected  to  furnish  the  troops  with  neces- 
sary food. 

The  summer  passed  with  no  military  events  be- 
yond skirmishes.  In  repelling  with  an  inferior  force 
a  party  of  the  British  sent  to  Combahee  Ferry  to 
collect  provisions,  Laurens,  then  but  twenty-seven 
years  old,  received  a  mortal  wound.  "  He  had  not  a 
fault  that  I  could  discover,"  said  Washington, "  unless 
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CHAP,  it  were  intrepidity  bordering  upon  rashness."  Thia 
■ — , — •  was  the  last  blood  shed  in  the  field  during  the  war. 
17  8  2.  The  wretched  condition  of  the  American  anny 
Greene  attributed  to  the  want  of  a  union  of  the  states. 
He  would  invest  congress  with  power  to  enforce  its 
requisitions.  If  this  were  not  done,  he  held  "  it  im- 
possible to  estabhsh  matters  of  finance  upon  such 
a  footing  as  to  answer  the  public  demands."  The 
first  vehement  impulse  towards  "  the  consolidation  of 
the  federal  union  "  was  given  by  Robert  Morris,  the 
finance  minister  of  the  confederation.  With  an 
exact  administration  of  his  trust,  he  combined,  like 
Necker,  zeal  for  advancing  his  own  fortune ;  and  he 
connected  the  reform  of  the  confederation,  which 
ought  to  have  found  universal  approbation,  with 
boldly  speculative  financial  theories,  that  were  re- 
ceived with  doubt  and  resistance.  Ilis  o^nnions  on 
the  benefit  of  a  public  debt  were  extravagant  and 
unsafe.  A  native  of  England,  he  never  held  the 
keys  to  the  sympathy  and  approbation  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  In  May,  1781,  when  congress  was 
not  able  to  make  due  preparation  for  the  campaign, 
he  succeeded,  by  highly  colored  promises  of  a  better 
administration  of  the  national  finances,  and  by  ap- 
peals to  patriotism,  in  overcoming  the  scruples  of 
that  body,  and  obtained  from  it  a  charter  for  a 
national  bank,  of  which  the  notes,  payable  on  de- 
mand, should  be  receivable  as  specie  for  duties 
and  taxes,  and  in  payment  of  dues  from  the  respec- 
tive states.  The  measure  was  carried  by  the  votes 
of  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, with  Madison  dissenting,  North  and  South 
Carolina,   and    Georgia,  seven   states :    single   dele- 
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gates  from  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  answered  chap. 
"  ay ;  "    but  their  votes  were  not  counted,  because  .— ^_ 
their  states  were  insufRciently  represented.      Penn-  17  82. 
sylvania  was  equally  divided ;    Massachusetts  alone 
voted  against  the  measure. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  opinion  prevailed 
that  the  confederation  contained  no  power  to  incor- 
porate a  bank;  but  congress  had  already  pledged 
its  word.  As  a  compromisej  the  corporation  was 
forbidden  to  exercise  any  powers  in  any  of  the 
United  States  repugnant  to  the  laws  or  constitu- 
tion of  such  state ;  and  it  was  recommended  to 
the  several  states  to  give  to  the  incorf)orating 
ordinance  its  full  operation.  These  requisitions 
Madison  regarded  as  a  tacit  admission  of  the  de- 
fect of  power,  an  antidote  against  the  poisonous 
tendency  of  precedents  of  usurpation.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  bank  was  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
of  which  Morris  took  one-half  as  an  investment  of 
the  United  States,  paying  for  it  in  full  with  their 
money.  On  the  seventh  of  January,  1782,  the  bank  J,"" 
commenced  its  very  lucrative  business.  The  notes, 
though  payable  at  Philadelphia  in  specie,  did  not 
command  public  confidence  at  a  distance,  and  the 
corporation  was  able  to  buy  up  its  own  promises  at 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  discount.  A  national 
currency  having  been  provided  for,  Morris  was  ready 
to  obey  an  order  of  congress  to  establish  a  mint. 

His  first  great  measure  having  been  carried,  he 
threw  the  whole  energy  of  his  nature  into  the  design 
of  initiating  a  strong  central  government.  He  en- 
gaged the  services  of  Thomas  Paine  to  recommend 
to   the   people   by  a  new   confederation    to   confer 
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ciiAP.  competent  powers  on  congresa.     To   the    president 

— , '"  of  congresa  he  wrote  :  "  No  hope  of  praise  or  appre- 

17  82.  hension  of  blame  shall  induce  me  to  neglect  a  dutj 
which  I  owe  to  America  at  Isu-ge.  I  diaclaim  a 
delicacy  which  influences  some  minds  to  treat  the 
states  with  tenderness  and  even  adulation,  while 
they  are  in  the  habitual  inattention  to  the  calls 
of  national  interest  and  honor.  Nor  will  I  be  de- 
terred from  waking  those  who  slumber  on  the  brink 
of  ruin.  But  my  voice  is  feeble,  and  I  must  there- 
fore pray  to  be  assisted  by  the  voice  of  the  United 
States  in  congress.  Supported  by  them,  I  may,  per- 
haps, do  something ;  but,  without  tliat  support,  I 
must  be  a  useless  incumbrance,"  He  was  convinced 
that  the  raising  as  well  as  maintaining  of  a  continen- 
tal army  would  be  infinitely  cheaper  than  armies  of 
the  states.  A  national  navy,  too,  came  within  the 
scope  of  his  policy. 

To  fund  the  public  debt  and  provide  for  the  reg- 
ular payment  of  the  interest  on  it  was  a  primary 
object  with  the  financier ;  and  for  these  ends  he  pro- 
posed a  very  moderate  land-tax,  a  poll-tax,  and  an 
excise  on  distUIed  liquors.  Each  of  these  taxes  was 
estimated  to  produce  half  a  million  j  the  duty  of  five 
per  cent  on  imports,  if  the  states  would  but  consent 
to  it,  would  produce  a  million  more.  The  back  lands 
were  to  be  reserved  as  security  for  new  loans  in 
Europe.  All  these  together  were  thought  sufficient 
to  establish  the  public  credit. 

The  aggregate  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
for  the  war  had  been  at  the  rate  of  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  in  specie  annually.  The  estimates  for  the 
year  1782  were  for  eight  millions  of  dollars.     Yet  in 
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the  first  five  months  of  the  year,  the  sums  received  ouap. 
from  the  states  amounted  to  less  than  twenty  thou-  — . — -' 
sand  dollars,  or  less  than  the  estimated  expenses  for  its  2. 
a  single  day,  and  of  this  sum  not  a  shilling  had  been 
received   from   the    eastern  or  the  southern  states. 
Morris  prepared  a  vehement  circular  letter  to  the 
states ;  but,  by  the  advice  of   Madison   and   others, 
it  was  withheld,  and  one   congressional  committee 
was   sent    to    importune    the    states   of    the    north, 
another  those  of  the  south. 

It  lay  in  the  ideas  of  Morris  to  collect  the  taxes 
due  to  the  United  States  by  their  own  officers. 
The  confederation  acted  only  on  the  several  states, 
and  not  on  persons ;  yet  he  obtained  authority  by 
a  vote  of  congress  to  appoint  receivers  of 'taxes, 
and  for  that  office  in  New  York  he  selected  its  most 
gifted  statesman.  From  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  Ham- 
ilton had  repaired  to  Albany,  where  he  entered  upon 
the  study  of  the  law  that  in  summer  he  might  be 
received  as  attorney,  and  in  autumn  as  counsellor, 
ready  meantime  if  the  war  should  be  renewed  to 
take  part  in  its  dangers  and  in  its  honors.  The  place, 
which  he  accepted  with  hesitation,  was  almost  a  sine- 
cure ;  but  he  was  instructed  by  Morris  to  exert  his 
talents  with  the  New  York  legislature  to  forward  the 
views  of  congress.  He  had  often  observed  the  facility 
with  which  the  eastern  states  had  met  in  convention 
to  deliberate  jointly  on  the  best  methods  of  support- 
ing the  war.  He  repaired  to  Poughkeepsie  on  the 
next  meeting  of  the  New  York  legislature,  and  ex- 
plained his  views  on  the  only  method  by  which  the 
United  States  could  obtain  a  constitution.  On  the  ■'"'^ 
nineteenth  of  July,  Schuyler,  his  father-in-law,  invited 
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CHAP,  the  senate  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
. — , — .'the  nation.  On  his  motion,  it  was  agreed'that- the 
17  82.  general  government  ought  to  have  power  to  pro- 
vide revenue  for  itself,  and  it  was  resolved  "  that  the 
foregoing  important  ends  can  never  be  attained  by 
partial  deliberations  of  the  states  separately ;  but  tliat 
it  is  essential  to  the  common  welfare  that  there  should 
be  as  soon  as  possible  a  conference  of  the  whole  on 
the  subject;  and  that  it' would  be  advisable  for  thia 
purpose  to  propose  to  congress  to  recommend,  and  to 
each  state  to  adopt,  the  measure  of  assembling  a  gen- 
eral convention  of  the  states,  specially  authorized  to 
revise  and  amend  the  confederation,  reserving  a  right 
to  the  respective  legislatures  to  ratify  their  determi- 
nations." 

These  resolutions,  proposed  by  Schuyler  in  the 
senate,  were  carried  unanimously  in  both  branches 
of  the  legislature ;  and  Hamilton,  who  had  drafted 
them,  was  elected  almost  without  opposition  one  of 
the  delegates  of  New  York  to  congress.  Robert 
Morris,  who  saw  the  transcendent  importance  of 
the  act  of  the  New  York  legislature,  welcomed  the 
young  statesman  to  his  new  career  in  these  words : 
"  A  firm,  wise,  manly  system  of  federal  government 
is  what  I  once  wished,  what  I  now  hope,  what  I  dare 
not  expect,  but  what  I  will  not  despair  of." 

Hamilton  of  New  York  thus  became  the  colleague 
of  Madison  of  Virginia.  The  state  papers  which  they 
two  prepared  were  equal  to  the  best  in  Europe  of  that 
time.  Hamilton  was  excelled  by  Madison  in  wisdom, 
large,  sound,  roundabout  sense  and  perception  of  what 
the  country  would  grant ;  and  in  his  turn  surpassed 
his  rival  in  versatility  and  creative  power. 
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On  the  last  day  of  July,  Morris  sent  to  congress  chap. 
his  budget  for  1783,  amounting  at  the  least  to  nine  ■ — ^-^ 
millions  of  dollars,  and  he  could  think  of  no  way  to  usa. 
obtain  this  sum  but  by  borrowing  four  millions  and 
raising  five  millions  by  quotas.  The  best  hopes  of 
supporting  the  public  credit  lay  in  the  proposal  to 
endow  congress  with  the  right  to  levy  a  duty  of  five 
per  cent  on  imports,  "  Congress,"  thus  wrote  Madi- 
son to  sway  the  wavering  legislature  of  Virginia, 
"  congress  cannot  abandon  the  plan  as  long  as  there 
is  a  spark  of  hope.  Nay,  other  plans,  on  a  like 
principle,  must  be  added.  Justice,  gratitude,  our 
reputation  abroad,  and  our  tranquillity  at  home, 
require  provision  for  a  debt  of  not  less  than  fifty 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  I  pronounce  that  this  pro- 
vision will  not  be  adequately  met  by  separate  acts 
of  the  states.  If  there  are  not  revenue  laws  which 
operate  at  the  same  time  through  all  the  states, 
and  are  exempt  from  the  control  of  each,  the  mutual 
jealousies  which  begin  already  to  appear  among 
them  will  assuredly  defraud  both  our  foreign  and 
domestic  creditors  of  their  just  claims."  But  Rhode 
Island  obstinately  resisted  the  grant.  The  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  after  long  delays  gave  its 
consent,  but  its  act  received  the  veto  of  Hancock. 
The  legislature  insisted  that  the  veto  was  invalid, 
because  it  was  sent  to  the  house  a  day  too  late ; 
while  the  governor  replied,  that  Sunday  not  being 
a  day  for  business,  his  negative  had  been  received 
within  the  limit  of  the  constitution.* 

1  From  copies  of  papers  fur-  IVhether  Hancock  succumbed  to 
nished  by  Mr.  Warner,  tke  Mas-  the  two  houses  does  not  appear 
sachusetta    secretary    e£     &tate.    from  the  journals. 
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CHAP.  In  the  October  session  of  1782,  Virginia  definitively 
w.^ — ■'  repealed  its  first  act  of  assent,  whicK  it  had  previously 
17  82.  suspended;  giving  this  reason  for  its  ultimate  de 
cision :  "  The  permitting  any  power  other  than  the 
general  assembly  of  this  commonwealth  to  levy 
duties  or  taxes  upon  the  citizens  of  this  state  within 
the  same  is  injurious  to  its  sovereignty,  may  prove 
destructive  of  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  people, 
and,  so  far  as  congress  might  exercise  the  same,  is 
contravening  the  spirit  of  the  confederation." 

The  words  were  darkly  ominous,  leaving  congress 
for  the  time  poverty-stricken,  and  seeming  to  throw 
in  the  way  of  a  good  government  hindrances  which 
never  could  be  overcome.  Yet  union  was  already 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  American  people.  The 
device  for  its  great  seal,  adopted  by  congress  in 
midsummer,  is  the  American  eagle,  as  the  emblem 
of  that  strength  which  uses  victory  only  for  peace. 
It. therefore  holds  in  its  right  talon  the  olive  branch; 
with  the  left  it  clasps  together  thirteen  arrows,  em- 
blems of  the  thirteen  states.  On  an  azure  field 
over  the  head  of  the  eagle  appears  a  constellation  of 
thirteen  stars  breaking  gloriously  through  a  cloud. 
In  the  eagle's  beak  is  the  scroll  "  E  pluribus  unum," 
many  and  one,  out  of  diversity  unity,  the  two 
ideas  that  make  America  great;  individual  free- 
dom of  states,  and  unity  as  the  expression  of  con- 
scious nationality.  By  further  emblems,  congress 
showed  its  faith  that  the  unfinished  commonwealth, 
standing  upon  the  broadest  foundation,  would  be 
built  up  in  strength,  that  Heaven  nodded  to  what 
had  been  undertaken,  that  "a  new  line  of  ages" 
had  begun. 
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against  granting  independence  to  the  United  States  . 
had  left  in  America  a  distrust  that  was  not  readily  1^8  2- 
removed;  but  the  respective  commanders-in-chief 
vied  with  each  other  in  acts  of  humanity.  The  state 
of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  was  deplorable. 
Of  the  quotas  distributed  among  the  states  only  four 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  were  col- 
lected. Delaware  and  the  three  southern  states 
paid  nothing.  Rhode  Island,  which  paid  thirty-eight 
thousand  dollars,  or  a  little  more  than  a  sixth  of  its 
quota,  was  proportionately  the  largest  contributor, 
Morris  wished  to  establish  a  solid  continental  system 
of  finance,  but  taxes  which  were  not  likely  ever  to 
be  paid  could  not  be  anticipated,  and  confidence  had 
been  squandered  away.  In  spring  he  had  written 
to  Greene,  but  for  whom  he  thought  the  line  of  Vir- 
ginia might  have  been  the  boundary  line :  "  You 
must  continue  your  exertions  with  or  without  men, 
or  provisions,  clothing,  or  pay."  For  provisioning 
tlie  northern  army,  he  had  made  contracts  which  he 
was  obliged  to  dissolve  from  want  of  means  to  meet 
them,  and  could  only  write  to  Washington :  "  I  pray 
that  Heaven  may  direct  your  mind  to  some  mode  by 
which  we  may  be  yet  saved."  By  the  payment  of 
usurious  rates,  the  army  was  rescued  from  being 
starved  or  disbanded.  "  Their  patriotism  and  dis- 
tress," wrote  Washington  in  October,  "  have  scarcely 
ever  been  paralleled,  never  been  surpassed.  The 
long-sufferance  of  the  army  is  almost  exhausted ;  it 
is  high  time  for  a  peace." 
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PEACE  BETWEEN   THE  UNITED   STATES  AND   GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

1782. 

De  Grasse,  as  he  passed  through  London  on 
-  parole,  brought  from  Shelburne  to  Vergennes  sug- 
■  gestions,  which  left  Spain  as  the  only  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  peace.  To  conciliate  that  power,  Jay  was 
invited  to  Versailles,  where,  on  the  fourth  of  Sep- 
tember, Eayneval  sought  to  persuade  him  to  resign 
for  his  country  all  pretensions  to  the  eastern  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  with  it  the  right  to  the  navi- 
gation of  that  stream.  Jay  was  inflexible.  On  the 
sixth,  Eayneval  sent  him  a  paper  containing  a  long 
argument  against  the  pretensions  of  America  to  touch 
the  Mississippi,  or  the  great  lakes ;  and  on  the  next 
morning,  after  an  interview  with  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, he  set  off  for  England,  to  establish  a  good 
understanding  with  Shelburne. 

On  the  ninth,  the  departure  of  Eayneval  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  Jay.  On  the  tenth,  a  translation 
of  an  intercepted  despatch  from  Marbois,  the  Prench 
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ceding  a  share  in  tlie  great  fishery  to  the  Americans,  s 
was  commimicated  to  Jay  and  Franklin.  Jay  was  ^|J2 
thrown  from  his  equipoise.  Having  excited  the  dis- 
trust of  Shelbnrne  by  peremptorily  breaking  off  the 
negotiation,  he  now,  through  an  English  agent,  sent 
to  the  British  minister,  with  whom  he  was  wholly 
unacquainted,  a  personal  request  that  he  would  for 
the  present  take  no  measures  with  Eayneval ;  giving 
as  the  reason,  that  it  was  the  obvious  interest  of 
Britain  immediately  to  cut  the  cords  which  tied  the 
Americans  to  France.  Franklin,  who  had  vainly 
labored  with  his  colleague  to  finish  at  once  the  treaty 
with  England,  strove  as  ever  before  to  defeat  all 
intrigues  by  hastening  its  consummation ;  and  to  this 
end  he  urged  on  the  British  government  a  compliance 
with  the  demand  of  a  new  commission  for  Oswald. 
Lord  Grantham  had  assured  him  by  letter  that  "  the 
establishment  of  an  honorable  and  lasting  peace 
was  the  system  of  the  ministers,"  "  I  know  it  to 
be  the  sincere  desire  of  the  United  States,"  Frank- 
hn  replied,  on  the  day  after  reading  the  paper  of  n, 
Marbois ;  "  and  with  such  dispositions  on  both  sides 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  good  work  in  its 
progress  will  meet  with  little  difficulty.  A  small 
one  has  occurred,  with  which  Mr,  Oswald  will  ac- 
quaint you.  I  flatter  myself  that  means  will  be  found 
on  your  part  for  removing  it,  and  my  best  endeavors 
in  removing  subsequent  ones  (if  any  should  arise) 
may  be  relied  on  ;  "  but  Franklin  neither  criminated 
France,  nor  compromised  himself,  nor  his  country, 
nor  his  colleague. 

Eayneval  pa^ed  through  London  directly  to  Bow 
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CHAP, '  "Wood,  the  country  seat  of  Shelburne  in  the  west  of 


XXIX. 


England.  "  I  trust  what  you  say  as  much  as  if  Mr. 
ITS  2.  de  Vergennes  himself  were  speaking  to  me,"  were  the 
words  with  which  he  was  welcomed.  "  Gibraltar," 
observed  Eayneval,  *'  is  as  dear  to  the  king  of  Spain  as 
his  life."  Shelburne  answered  :  "  Its  cession  is  im- 
possible; I  dare  not  propose  it  to  the  British  nation." 
"  Spain  wishes  to  become  complete  mistress  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico/'  continued  Eayneval.  On  this  point, 
Shelburne  opened  the  way  for  concession,  saying : 
"  It  is  not  by  way  of  Florida  that  we  carry  on  our 
contraband  trade,  but  by  way  of  Jamaica."  Shel- 
burne owned  reluctantly  the  necessity  of  conceding 
independence  to  the  United  States,  but  was  resolved 
to  concede  it  without  any  reservation.  "  As  to  the 
question  of  boundaries  and  fisheries,"  observed  Eay- 
neval, "  I  do  not  doubt  of  the  earnest  purpose  of 
the  king  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  restrain 
the  Americans  within  the  limits  of  justice  and 
reason.  Be  their  pretensions  to  the  fisheries  what 
they  may,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  sure  prin- 
ciple to  follow  on  that  subject ;  namely,  that  the  fish- 
ery on  the  high  seas  is  res  nullius,  the  property  of 
no  one,  and  that  the  fishery  on  the  coast  belongs  of 
right  to  the  proprietaries  of  the  coasts,  unless  there 
have  been  derogations  founded  upon  treaties.  As  to 
boundaries,  the  British  minister  will  find  in  the  nego- 
tiations of  1754,  relative  to  the  Ohio,  the  boundaries 
which  England,  then  the  sovereign  of  the  tliirteen 
United  States,  thought  proper  to  assign  them."  To 
these  insinuations,  Shelburne,  true  to  his  words  to 
Franklin,  made  no  response. 

With    regard    to   tlie   mediation   offered    by  the 
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northern  powers,  he  said ;  "  We  have  no  need  of  chap, 
them  :  they  can  know  nothing  about  our  affairs,  since  — ^ 
it  is  so  hard  for  us  to  understand  them  ourselves ;  ' '  ^2. 
there  is  need  of  but  three  persons  to  make  peace,  — 
myself,  the   Count    de  Vergennes,  and  you."      "I 
shall  be  as  pacific  in  negotiating  as  I  shall  be  active 
for  war,  if  war  must  be  continued/'  he  added,  on 
the  fourteenth.     Eayneval  replied  :  "  Count  de  Ver-      "■ 
gennes  will,  without  ceasing,  preach  justice  and  mod- 
eration.    It  is  his  own  code,  and  it  is  that  of  the 
king."     On  the  fifteenth,  they  both  came  up  to  Lon-      i*- 
don,  where,  on  the  sixteenth,  Eayneval  met  Lord      '*■ 
Grantham.     Nothing  could  be  more  decided  than  hia 
refusal  to  treat  about  Gibraltar.    On  the  seventeenth,      it, 
in  bidding  farewell  to  Rayneval,  Shelburne  said,  in 
the  most  serious  tone  and  the  most  courteous  man- 
ner :"  I  have  been  deeply  touched  by;  everytliing 
you  have  said  to  me  about  the  character  of  the  king 
of  France,  his  principles  of  justice  and  moderation, 
his  love  of  peace.     I  wish,  not  only  to  re-establish 
peace  between  the  two  nations  and  the  two  sov- 
ereigns, but  to  bring  them  to  a  cordiality  which  will 
constitute  their  reciprocal  happiness.     Not  only  are 
they  not  natural  enemies,  as  men  have  thought  till 
now ;  but  they  have  interests  which  ought  to  bring 
them   nearer  together.     We  have  each  lost  consid- 
eration in  our  furious  desire  to  do  each  other  harm. 
Let  us  change  principles  that  are  so  erroneous.     Let 
us  reunite,    and    we    shall    stop    all    revolutions  in 
Europe."     By  revolutions  he  meant  the  division  of 
PoLand,  the  encroachments  on  Turkey,  and  the  at- 
tempt of  the  court  of  Vienna  to  bring  Italy  under 
its  control  by  seizing  the  fine  harbors  of  Dahnatia. 
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"  There  is  another  object,"  continued  Shelbnrne, 
"  which  makes  a  part  of  my  political  views ;  and  that 
■  is  the  destruction  of  monopoly  in  commerce.  I 
regard  that  monopoly  as  odious,  though  the  English 
nation,  more  than  any  other,  is  tainted  with  it.  I 
flatter  myself  I  shall  be  able  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  your  court  upon  this  subject,  as 
well  as  upon  our  political  amalgamation.  I  have 
spoken  to  the  king  on  all  these  points.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  when  we  shall  have  made  peace  the 
most  frank  cordiality  will  be  established  between 
the  two  princes."  Rayneval  reciprocated  these  views, 
and  added :  "  Your  principles  on  trade  accord  exactly 
with  those  of  France  ;  Count  de  Vergennes  thinks 
that  freedom  is  the  soul  of  commerce." 

The  British  ministry  were  so  much  in  earnest  in 
their  desire  for  peace  with  the  United  States,  that  a 
new  commission  was  drafted  for  Oswald  to  conclude 
a  peace  or  truce  with  commissioners  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  of  America,  which  were  enumerated 
one  by  one.  This  concession  was  made  after  consul- 
tation with  Lord  Ashburton,  who  held  that  i^  was  a 
matter  of  indifference,  whether  the  title  chosen  by 
the  American  commissioners  should  be  accepted  by 
Oswald  under  the  king's  authority,  or  directly  by  the 
king.  The  acknowledgment  of  independence  was 
still  reserved  to  form  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  The  change  of  form  was  grateful  and  honor- 
able to  the  United  States ;  but  the  king  said  :  "  I  am 
so  much  agitated  with  a  fear  of  sacrificing  the  inter- 
ests of  my  country,  by  hurrying  peace  on  too  fast, 
that  I  am  unable  to  add  anything  on  that  subject  but 
the  most  frequent  prayers  to  Heaven  to  guide  me  so 
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this  once  respectable  empire  to  my  door ;  and  that  if  -! 
ruin  should  attend  the  measures  that  may  be  adopted,  ^ 
I  may  not  long  survive  them."     The  delay  had  given 
time  to  British  creditors  and  to  the  refugees  to  muster 
all  their  strength  and  embarrass  the  negotiation  by 
their  importunities. 

On  purely  Spanish  questions,  Jay  appears  to  the 
best  advantage.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  September, 
Aranda,  in  company  with  Lafayette,  encountered  him 
at  Versailles.  Aranda  asked  :  "  When  shall  we  pro- 
ceed to  do  business  ?  "  Jay  replied,  "  When  you  com- 
nmnicate  your  powers  to  treat."  "  An  exchange  of 
commissions,"  said  Aranda,  "  cannot  be  expected,  for 
Spain  has  not  acknowledged  your  independence." 
"We  have  declared  our  independence,"  said  Jay; 
"  and  France,  Holland,  and  Britain  have  acknowl- 
edged it."  Lafayette  came  to  his  aid,  and  told  the 
ambassador  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  France  that  an  ally  of  hers  like  the  United  States 
should  treat  otherwise  than  as  independent.  Ver- 
gennes  pressed  upon  Jay  a  settlement  of  claims  with 
Spain,  Jay  answered :  "  We  shall  be  content  with 
no  boundaries  short  of  the  Mississippi." 

So  soon  as  Oswald  received  his  new  commission,  the 
negotiation,  after  the  loss  of  a  month,  moved  forward 
easily  and  rapidly.  At  the  request  of  Franklin,  Jay 
drew  up  the  articles  of  peace.  They  included  the 
clauses  relating  to  boundaries  and  fisheries,  which 
Franklin  had  settled  with  Oswald  in  July ;  to  these 
Jay  added  a  clause  for  reciprocal  freedom  of  com- 
merce, which  was  equally  grateful  to  Franklin  and 
Oswald,  and  a  concession  to  the  British  of  the  free 
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CHAP,  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  For  himself,  he  re- 
^—.^—  peatedly  insisted  with  Oswald,  that  West  Florida 
17  82.  should  not  he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  but 
should  be  restored  to  England ;  and  he  pleaded  "  in 
favor  of  the  future  commerce  of  England  as  if  he 
had  been  of  her  council,  and  wished  to  make  some 
reparation  for  her  loss,"  not  duly  considering  the 
dangers  threatening  the  United  States,  if  England 
should  hold  both  East  and  West  Florida  and  the 
Bahama  Islands. 

Shelbume  had  hoped  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  western  country  and  prop- 
erty in  its  ungranted  domain,  so  that  the  sales  of 
wild  lands  might  yield  some  compensation  to  the 
loyal  refugees ;  but  Jay  insisted  that  no  such  right 
of  property  remained  to  the  king.  Oswald  urged 
■upon  him  the  restoration  of  the  loyalists  to  their 
civil  rights ;  but  Jay  answered  that  the  subject  of 
pardon  was  one  with  which  "  congress  could  not 
meddle.  The  states  being  sovereigns,  the  parties  in 
fault  were  answerable  to  them,  and  to  them  only." 
Oswald  yielded  on  both  points. 

On  sending  over  the  draft  of  the  treaty  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  the  British  plenipotentiary  wrote  : 
"  I  look  upon  the  treaty  as  now  closed."  Both 
Franklin  and  Jay  had  agreed  that,  if  it  should  be 
approved,  they  would  sign  it  immediately.  Towards 
the  French  minister,  they  continued  their  reserve,  not 
even  communicating  to  him  the  new  commission  of 
Oswald.-^ 

'  On  m'a  assur^  que  lea  nfgoci-  dans  rimpoasibilitft  de  rien  vona 

ations  sur  le  fond  itaient  entamfees  dire  de  positif  et  de  certiun  a  cet 

et  ^ue  le  plinipotentiiiiFe  anglaia  egard,  Messrs.  Jay  et  Franklin  sa 

6tait  iissez  ooulajit.     Mais  je  suis  tenant  dans  la  reserve  la  plus  ab- 
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After  the  capture  of  Minorca  by  the  Duke  de  Crillon,  chap. 
the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  united  under  his  com-  . — , — . 
mand  to  reduce  Gibraltar;  and  Count  d'Artois,  the  ^^^^' 
brother  of  the  king,  passed  through  Madrid  to  be 
present  at  its  surrender.     But  danger  inspired  the 
British  garrison  with  an  unconquerable  intrepidity. 
By  showers  of  red-hot  shot,  and  by  a  most  heroic 
sortie  under  General  Elliot,  the  batteries  which  were 
thought  to  be  fire-proof  were  blown  up  or  consumed, 
and  a  fleet  under  Lord  Howe  was  close  at  hand  to 
replenish  the  stores  of  the  fortress.     The  news  of  the 
catastrophe  made  Paris  clamorous  for  peace.     France, 
it  was  said,  is  engaged  in  a  useless  war  for  thankless 
allies.    She  has  suffered  disgrace  in  the  West  Indies 
while  undertaking  to  conquer  Jamaica  for  Spain ;  and 
it  now  shares  in  the  defeat  before  Gibraltar.     Ver- 
gennes  saw  that  France  needed  and  demanded  repose. 
To  obtain  a  release  from  his  engagement  to  Spain,  he 
was  ready  to  make  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
his  own  country,  and  to  require  them  of  America. 
Congress  was   meanwhile  instructing  Franklin  "  to 
use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  effect  the  loan  of  four 
millions  of  dollars  through  the  kind  and  generous 
exertions  of    tlie  king  of  France ;  "  and  on  the  third     ^^^ 
of  October  it  renewed  its  resolution  to  hearken  to  no      *■ 
propositions  for  peace  except  in  confidence  and  in 
concert  with  him.     On  the  fourteenth  of  the  same      u. 
month,   Vergennes   thus   explained    to    the    French 
envoy  at  Philadelphia  the    policy   of  France :    "  If 

solue  i  mon  figard.     I)s  ne  m'ont  s'il  le  jage  a  propos  ramener  les 

mSme  pas  encore  remis  copie  da  deux  plinipotenti aires  amcricains 

plein  pouvoir  de  Mr.  Oswald.    Je  A  la  teiieur  de  leurs  instructions, 

penae,  Monsieur,  qu'il  sera  utile  Vergennes   to  Luzerne,  14   Oct., 

que  vouB  disiez  cette  particularity  1782. 
El  Mr.  Livingston,  afiu  qu'U  puisse 
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CHAP,  we  are  so  happy  as  to  make  peace,  the  king  must 
• — ,~~'  then  cease  to  subsidize  the  American  army,  which 
17  82.  yfiw  \,Q  as  useless  as  it  has  been  habitually  inac- 
tive. We  are  astonished  at  the  demands  which 
continue  to  be  made  upon  us  while  the  Amer- 
icans obstinately  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes.  It 
aeems  to  us  much  more  natural  for  them  to  raise 
upon  themselves,  rather  than  upon  the  subjects  of 
the  king,  the  funds  which  the  defence  of  their  cause 
exacts."  "You  know,"  continued  Vergennes,  "  our 
system  with  regard  to  Canada.  Everything  which 
shall  prevent  the  conquest  of  that  country  will  agree 
essentially  with  our  views.  But  this  way  of  think- 
ing ought  to  be  an  impenetrable  secret  for  the 
Americans.  Moreover,  I  do  not  see  by  what  title 
the  Americans  can  form  pretensions  to  lands  on  Lake 
Ontario.  Those  lands  belong  to  the  savages  or  are 
a  dependency  of  Canada,  In  either  case,  the  United 
States  have  no  right  to  them  whatever.  It  has  been 
pretty  nearly  demonstrated,  that  to  the  south  of  the 
Ohio  their  limits  are  the  mountains  following  the 
shed  of  the  waters,  and  that  everything  to  the  north 
of  the  mountain  range,  especially  the  lakes,  formerly 
made  a  part  of  Canada.  These  notions  are  for  you 
alone ;  you  will  take  care  not  to  appear  to  be  in- 
formed about  them,  because  we  so  much  the  less 
wish  to  intervene  in  the  discussions  between  the 
Count  de  Aranda  and  Mr.  Jay,  as  both  parties  claim 
countries  to  which  neither  of  them  has  a  right,  and 
as  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  them." 

"When  the  draft  of  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  as  agreed  to  by  Oswald,  came  back  to  Eng- 
land", the  offer  of  Jay  of  the  free  navigation  of  the 
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Mississippi  was  gladly  accepted ;  but  that  for  a  reci-  ( 
procitj  of  navigation  and  commerce  was  reserved.  . 
The  great  features  of  the  treaty  were  left  unchanged;  ^ 
but  the  cabinet  complained  of  Oswald  for  yielding 
everything,  and  gave  him  for  an  assistant  Henry 
Strachey,  Townshend's  under-secretary  of  state.  On 
the  twentieth  of  October,  both  of  the  secretaries  of 
state  being  present,  Shelburne  gave  Strachey  three 
points  specially  in  charge :  No  concession  of  a  right 
to  dry  fish  on  Newfoundland ;  a  recognition  of  the 
validity  of  debts  to  British  subjects  contracted  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  before  the  war ;  but, 
above  all,  adequate  indemnity  for  'the  confiscated 
property  of  the  loyal  refugees.  This  last  demand 
touched  alike  the  sympathy  and  tlie  sense  of  honor 
of  England.  The  previous  answer  that  the  com- 
missioners had  no  power  to  treat  on  the  business 
of  the  loyalists  was  regarded  as  an  allegation  that, 
though  they  claimed  to  have  full  powers,  they  were 
not  plenipotentiaries;  that  they  were  acting  under 
thirteen  separate  sovereignties,  which  had  no  com- 
mon head.  To  meet  the  exigence,  Shelburne  pro- 
posed either  an  extension  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
Penobscot  or  the  Kennebec  or  the  Saco,  so  that  a 
province  might  be  formed  for  the  reception  of  the 
loyalists ;  or  that  a  part  of  the  money  to  be  received 
from  sales  of  the  Ohio  lands  might  be  applied  to 
their  subsistence.  To  the  ministry,  it  was  clear  that 
peace,  if  to  be  made  at  all,  must  be  made  before 
the  coming  together  of  parliament,  which  had  been 
summoned  for  the  twenty-fifth  of  November. 

While  the  under-secretary  of  state  was  sent  to 
re-enforce    Oswald,    the  American   commission  was 
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CHAP,  recruited  by  the  arrival  of  John  Adams.  He  had 
• — , — ■  prevailed  on  the .  United  Provinces  to  acknowledge 
1782.  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  to  form 
^-  with  them  a  treaty  of  commerce.  He  was  greatly 
elated  at  his  extraordinary  success,  and  he  loved  to 
have  it  acknowledged ;  but  flattery  never  turned  him 
aside  from  public  duty,  for  he  looked  upon  the  high- 
est praise  as  no  more  than  his  due,  and  as  in- 
vesting him  with  new  rights  to  stand  up  fearlessly 
for  his  country.  He  left  Vergennes  to  fmd  out  his 
arrival  through  the  pohce,  Franklin  had  hitherto 
■warded  off  the  demand  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
shonld  guarantee  to  English  merchants  the  right  to 
collect  debts  that  had  been  due  to  them  in  the 
United  States,  because  the  British  armies  had  them- 
selves in  many  cases  robbed  the  merchants  of  the 
very  goods  for  which  the  debts  were  incurred ;  and 
had  wantonly  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war  de- 
stroyed the  property  which  could  have  furnished  the 
means  of  payment.  The  day  after  Strachey's  arrival 
in  Paris,  Adams,  encountering  him  and  Oswald  at  the 
house  of  Jay,  to  their  surprise  and  delight  blurted 
out  his  assent  to  the  proposed  stipulation  for  the 
payment  of  debts.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
Adams  called  for  the  first  time  on  Franklin,  who  at 
once  put  him  on  his  guard  as  to  the  British  demands 
relating  to  debts  and  compensation  of  tories;  but 
he  could  not  recall  his  word, 
ao.  On  the  thirtieth,  the  American  commissioners  met 

Oswald  and  Strachey,  and  for  four  several  days  they 
discussed  the  unsettled  points  of  the  treaty.  Jay 
and  Franklin  had  left  the  north-eastern  boundary 
to  be  settled  by  commissioners  after  the  war.     It  ia 
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due  to  John  Adams,  who  had  taken  the  precaution  crap. 
to  obtain  from  the  council  of  Massachusetts  authenti-  w^ 
cated  copies  of  every  document  relating  to  the  ques-  'I^.^- 
tion,  that  it  was  definitively  established  in  the  treaty      ^a. 
itself.     On  the  north-west  it  was  agreed  that  the  line 
should  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  water 
communications  of  the  great  lakes  to  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,    The  British  commissioners  denied  to  the 
Americans  the  right  of  drying  fish  on  Newfoundland,     hoi- 
This  was,  after  a  great  deal  of  conversation,  agreed  to 
by  John  Adams  as  well  as  his  colleagues,  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  American  fishermen  should  be  allowed 
to  dry  their  fish  on  any  unsettled  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia.     Franklin  said  further :  "  I  observe  as 
to  catching  fish  you  mention  only  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland,    Why  not  all  other  places,  and  among 
others  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ?     Are  you  afraid 
there  is  not  fish  enough,  or  that  we  should  catch  too 
many,  at  the  same  time  that  you  know  that  we  shall 
bring  the  greatest  part  of  the  money  we  get  for  that 
fish  to  Great  Britain  to  pay  for  your  manufactures  ?  "  ^ 
And  this  advice  was  embodied  in  the  new  article  on 
the  fisheries. 

On  the  fourth  of  November,  Adams  and  Jay  ■defin-  *■ 
itively  overruled  the  objections  of  Franklin  to  the 
recognition  by  treaty  of  the  validity  of  debts  con- 
tracted before  the  war.  Pluming  himself  exceed- 
ingly on  having  gained  this  concession,  Strachey 
wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state  that  Jay  and  Adams 
would  likewise  assent  to  the  indemnification  of  the 
refugees  rather  than  break  off  the  treaty  upon  such 
a  point.^     On  the  other  hand,  Franklin,  in  reply  to 

'  Lanridowne  House  MSS. 
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CHAP,  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  the  secretary, 
■ — , — ■  Townshend,  gave  an  earnest  warning ;  "  I  am  sensi- 
^NoT^  ble  you  have  ever  been  averse  to  the  measures  that 
brought  on  this  unhappy  war ;  I  have,  therefore,  no 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  your  wishes  for  a  return  of 
peace.  Mine  are  equally  earnest.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, except  the  beginning  of  the  war,  has  given  me 
more  concern  than  to  learn  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
conferences  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  ended.  Be 
assured  no  endeavors  on  my  part  would  be  wanting 
to  remove  any  difficulties  that  may  have  arisen,  or 
even  if  a  peace  were  made  to  procure  afterwards 
any  changes  in  the  treaty  that  might  tend  to  render 
it  more  perfect  and  the  peace  more  durable ; "  and 
then,  having  in  his  mind  the  ease  of  the  refugees, 
he  deprecated  any  instructions  to  the  British  nego- 
tiators that  would  involve  an  irreconcilable  conflict 
with  those  of  America.  At  the  same  time,  he  per- 
suaded Adams  and  Jay  to  join  with  htm  in  letters  to 
Oswald  and  to  Strachey,  expressing  in  conciliatory 
language  their  unanimous  sentiments  that  an  amnesty 
more  extensive  than  what  had  already  been  agreed 
to  could  not  be  granted  to  the  refugees. 

Before  Strachey  reached  London  with  the  second 
set  of  articles  for  peace,  the  friends  of  Fox  had  for- 
gotten their  zeal  for  American  independence.  All 
parties  unanimously  demanded  amnesty  and  indem- 
nity for  the  loyalists.  "Within  the  cabinet  itself, 
Camden  and  Grafton  were  ill  at  ease ;  KeppeU  and 
Richmond  inclining  to  cut  loose.  The  king  could 
not  avoid  mentioning  "  how  sensibly  he  felt  the  dis- 
memberment of  America  from  the  empire : "  "I 
should  be  miserable  indeed,"  said  he,  "  if  I  did  not 
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feel  that  no  blame  on  that  account  can  be  laid  at  iny  chap. 
door."  Moreover,  he  thought  so  ill  of  its  inhabitants,  ■ — , — ■ 
that  "it  may  not,"  he  said,  "in  the  end  be  an  evil  ^'^2. 
that  they  will  become  aliens  to  this  kingdom." 

In  the  general  tremulousness  among  the  ministers, 
Townshend  and  Witham  Pitt  remained  true  to  Shel- 
burne ;  and  a  third  set  of  articles  was  prepared,  to 
which  these  three  alone  gave  their  approval.  There 
was  no  cavUling  about  boundaries.  All  the  British 
posts  on  the  Penobscot,  at  New  York  and  in  Caro- 
lina, at  Niagara  and  at  Detroit,  were  to  be  given  up 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  Florida  was  acknowledged 
to  be  theirs.  The  article  on  the  fishery  contained 
arbitrary  restrictions  copied  from  former  treaties 
with  France  ;  so  that  the  Americans  were  not  to  take 
fish  within  fifteen  leagues  of  Cape  Breton,  or  within 
three  leagues  of  any  other  British  isle  on  the  coast  in 
America.  Not  only  indemnity  for  the  estates  of  the 
refugees,  but  for  the  proprietary  rights  and  proper- 
ties of  the  Penns  and  of  the  heirs  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
was  to  be  demanded.  "  If  they  insist  in  the  plea  of 
the  want  of  power  to  treat  of  these  subjects,"  said 
Townsheud,  "  you  will  intimate  to  them  in  a  proper 
manner  that  they  are  driving  us  to  a  necessity  of 
applying  directly  to  those  who  are  allowed  to  have 
the  power." 

"If  the  American  commissioners  tbink  that  they 
will  gain  by  the  whole  coming  before  parliament, 
I  do  not  imagine  that  the  refugees  will  have  any 
objections,"  added  Shelburne.  Fitzherbert,  the  Brit- 
ish minister  in  Paris,  was  instructed  to  take  part  in 
the  American  negotiations;  and,  with  his  approval 
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CHAP,  and  that  of  Strachey,  Oswald  was  empowered  to  sign 
■ — ^ — •  a  treaty.  Authority  was  given  to  Fitzherbert  to  in- 
1783.  voke  the  influence  of  France  to  bend  the  Americans. 
Vergennes  had  especially  pleaded  with  them  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  refugees.  In  the  hope  of  a  settlement, 
parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  fifth  of  December. 
On  the  same  day  on  which  the  final  instructions  to 
Oswald  were  written,  Vergennes  declared  in  a  letter 
to  Luzerne ;  "  There  exists  in  our  treaties  no  eondi- 
tion  which  obliges  the  king  to  prolong  the  war  in 
order  to  sustain  the  ambitious  pretensions  which  the 
United  States  may  form  in  reference  to  the  fishery 
or  the  extent  of  boundaries."  ^  "  In  spite  of  all  the 
cajoleries  which  tlie  English  ministers  lavish  on  the 
Americans,  I  do  not  promise  myself  they  will  show 
themselves  ready  to  yield  either  in  regard  to  the 
fisheries,  or  in  regard  to  the  boundaries  as  the 
American  commissioners  understand  them.  This  last 
subject  may  be  arranged  by  mutual  sacrifices  and 
compensations.  But  as  to  the  first,  in  order  to  form 
a  settled  judgment  on  its  probable  issue,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  know  what  the  Americans  understand 
by  the  fishery.  If  it  is  the  drift  fishery  on  banks 
remote  from  the  coast,  it  seems  to  me  a  natural  right; 
but  if  they  pretend  to  the  fisheries  as  they  exercised 
them  by  the  title  of  English  subjects,  do  they,  in 
the  name  of  justice,  think  to  obtain  rights  attached 
to  the  condition  of  subjects  which  they  renounce  ?  " 

1  EUe   a.    donne   occasion   S   la  dans  iios  traites  qui  I'oblifce  k  pro- 

plupart  des  dclegiiea  de  B'expliquer  longer  la  guerre  pour  soutenir  les 

d'une  mani^re  decente  et  conveaa-  pr<itfintion8    ambitieuses   que   les 

ble  sur  leur  fldelite  a  I'alliancB  et  Etats-Unia  peuvent  former,  aoit 

suF  leiir  attachement  i.  en  remplir  par  rapport  k  la  p£che,  soit  par 

tout  s  lea  conditions.    Le  Roi  ne  rapport  k  I'^tendue  des  liniites." 

'  '  '     '     '    '  Vergennes  to  Luzerne,  83  Nov., 
ITSJ. 
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France  would  not  prolong  the  war  to  secure  to  the  chap. 
Americans  the  back  lands  and  the  fisheries ;  the  ' — , — - 
Americans  were  still  less  hound  to  continue  the  war  ^  '^^^■ 
to  obtain  Gibraltar  for  Spain.  ^• 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth,  the  king 
was  urging  Shelburne  to  confide  in  Vergennes  his 
"ideas  concerning  America,"  saying,  " France  must 
wish  to  assist  us  in  keeping  the  Americans  from  a 
concurrent  fishery,  which  the  looseness  of  the  article 
with  tha.t  people  as  now  drawn  up  gives  but  too 
much  room  to  apprehend."  Before  Shelburne  could 
have  received  the  admonition,  Adams,  Franklin,  and 
Jay  met  Oswald  and  Strachey  at  Oswald's  lodgings. 
Strachey  opened  the  parley  by  an  elaborate  speech, 
in  which  he  explained  the  changes  in  the  article 
on  the  fisheries,  and  that  "  the  restitution  of  the 
property  of  the  loyalists  was  the  grand  point  upon 
which  a  final  settlement  depended.  If  the  treaty 
should  break  off,  the  whole  business  must  go  loose, 
and  take  its  chance  in  parliament."  Jay  wished  to 
know  if  Oswald  could  now  conclude  the  treaty  ;  and  ^'■ 
Strachey  answered  that  he  could,  absolutely.  Jay 
desired  to  know  if  the  propositions  he  had  brought  as. 
were  an  ultimatum.  Strachey  seemed  loath  to  an- 
swer, but  at  last  said,  no.  That  day,  and  the  three 
following  ones,  the  discussion  was  continued. 

On  the  twenty-ninth,  Strachey,  Oswald,  and  Fitz- 
herbert,  on  the  one  side,  and  Jay,  Franklin,  Adams, 
and,  for  the  first  thne,  Laurens,  on  the  other,  came 
together  for  their  last  word,  at  the  apartments  of 
Jay.  The  American  commissioners  agreed  that  there 
should  be  no  future  confiscations  nor  prosecutions  of 
loyalists ;    that  all   pending   prosecutions  should  be 
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oHAp.  discontinued;  and  that  congress  should  recommencl 
. — , — ■  to  the  several  states  and  their  legislatures,  on  behalf 
^lov^'  **^  ^^^  refugees,  amnesty  and  the  restitution  of  their 
26-  confiscated  property.  Strachey  thought  this  article 
better  than  any  of  the  modifications  proposed  in 
England,  and  congratulated  himself  on  his  triumph. 
The  question  of  the  fisheries  more  nearly  concerned 
Oswald.  Against  the  British  draft,  John  Adams 
spoke  with  the  more  effect  as  it  rested  not  on  the 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  created  an  arbi- 
trary restriction;  and,  with  the  support  of  every  one 
of  his  colleagues,  he  declared  he  would  not  set  his 
hand  to  the  treaty  unless  the  limitations  were  stricken 
out.  After  long  altercations  the  article  was  reduced 
to  the  form  in  wliich  it  appears  in  the  treaty,  granting 
to  the  United  States  equal  rights  with  British  fisher- 
men to  take  fish  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and 
on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  British 
dominions  in  America. 

At  this  stage,  Strachey  and  Fitzherbert  gave  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  consult  the 
government  at  home.  "We  can  wait,"  answered 
Adams,  "  till  a  courier  goes  to  London."  The  refer- 
ence would  have  carried  the  whole  matter  into  par- 
liament, and  so  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  treaty, 
Franklin  saw  the  danger  and  interposed:  "If  any 
further  delay  should  be  made,  the  clause  insuring  to 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  the  right  of  recovering 
their  debts  in  the  United  States  mast  also  be  recon- 
sidered." But  on  this  article  Strachey  prided  himself 
as  his  greatest  success ;  and,  rather ,  than  expose  it 
to  risk,  he  joined  with  Oswald.  Fitzherbe:rt,  now  left 
alone,  reflected  that  peace  with  the  United  States 
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would  be  the  best  means  of  forcing  France  and  chap. 
Spain  to  declare  their  ultimatum ;  and  he,  too,  gave  — . — . 
in  his  consent.  ^n„v^' 

On  the  thirtieth,  the  commissioners  of  both  conn-  *"■ 
tries  signed  and  sealed  fair  copies  of  the  convention. 
Thus  far  no  word  in  it  had,  except  indirectly, 
indicated  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  demand  of  Laurens,  a  clause  was 
interlined,  prohibiting,  on  the  British  evacuation,  the 
*'  carrying  away  any  negroes  or  other  property  of 
the  inhabitants."  So  ■  the  treaty  of  peace,  which 
already  contained  a  confession  that  the  United  States 
were  not  compacted  into  one  nation,  made  known 
that  in  their  confederacy  men  could  be  held  as  prop- 
erty ;  but  it,  as  interpreted  alike  by  American  and 
English  statesmen,  included  free  negroes  among  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  a  future  dispute  about 
boundaries,  they  were  marked  interchangeably  by 
a  strong  line  on  copies  of  the  map  of  America  by 
Mitchell. 

The  articles  of  peace,  though  entitled  provisional, 
were  made  definitive  by  a  declaration  in  the  preamble. 
Trlends  of  Franklin  gathered  around  him,  and  as 
the  Duke  of  Rochefoucauld  kissed  him  for  joy,  "  My 
friend,"  said  Franklin,  "  could  I  have  hoped  at  such 
an  age  to  have  enjoyed  so  great  happiness  ?  "  The 
treaty  was  not  a  compromise,  nor  a  compact  im- 
posed by  force,  but  a  free  and  perfect  solution,  and 
perpetual  settlement  of  all  that  had  been  called  in 
question.  By  doing  an  act  of  justice  to  her  former 
colonies,  England  rescued  her  own  liberties  at  home 
from  imminent  danger,   and   opened    the   way  for 
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ut  certain  development.  1 
■  selfish  colonial  policy  winch  had  led  to  the  cruel 
'•  and  unnatural  war  was  cast  aside  and  forever  by 
Great  Britain,  which  was  henceforward  as  the  great 
colonizing  power  to  sow  all  the  oceans  with  the  seed 
of  repubhcs.  For  the  United  States,  the  war,  which 
began  by  an  encounter  with  a  few  husbandmen 
embattled  on  Lexington  Green,  ended  with  their 
independence,  and  possession  of  all  the  country  from 
the  St.  Croix  to  the  south-western  Mississippi,  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  St.  Mary,  In  time 
past,  republics  had  been  confined  to  cities  and  their 
dependencies,  or  to  small  cantons;  and  the  United 
States  avowed  themselves  able  to  fill  a  continental 
territory  with  commonwealths.  They  possessed 
beyond  any  other  portion  of  the  world  the  great 
ideas  of  their  age,  and  enjoyed  the  practice  of 
them  by  individual  man  in  uncontrolled  faith  and 
industry,  thought  and  action.  For  other  com- 
munities, institutions  had  been  built  up  by  capitu- 
lations and  acts  of  authoritative  power ;  the  United 
States  of  America  could  shape  their  coming  relations 
wisely  only  through  the  widest  and  most  energetic 
exercise  of  the  right  inherent  in  humanity  to  delibe- 
ration, choice,  and  assent.  While  the  constitutions 
of  their  separate  members,  resting  on  the  principle 
of  self -direction,  were,  in  most  respects,  the  best  in  the 
world,  they  had  no  general  government ;  and  as  they 
went  forth  upon  imtried  paths,  kings  expected  to 
see  the  confederacy  fly  into  fragments,  or  lapse  into 
helpless  anarchy.  But,  for  all  the  want  of  a  govern- 
ment, *heir  solemn  pledge  to  one  another  of  mutual 
citizenship   and  perpetual    union    made    them   one 
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people ;  and  that  people  was  superior  to  its  institu-  chap. 
tions,  possessing  the  vital  force  which  goes  before  ■ — , — 
organization,  and  gives  to  it  strength  and  form.     Yet  17  8  2. 
for  success  the  liberty  of  the  iadividual  must  know 
how  to  set  to  itself  bounds ;  and  the  states,  display- 
ing the  highest  quality  of    greatness,  must  learn  to 
temper  their  rule  of  themselves  by  their  own  mod- 
eration. 
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Abenakiaof  Maine  desire - 

jii.  13E>;  labors  of  Dcuillettes 
186;  of  other  Jesuits.  178; 
upon  the  Enghah  SBtUemBnte,  loi;  crudi- 
ties practised  by  tham,  187,  212}  locality 
vhere  found,  238 ;  resist  &ia  encioachmeiite 
of  the  English  on  their  ianda,  333}  attnck 
tbeaettlenieDteInMaine,835;  Rakee,  their 
missionary,  slain,  396;  iv.  191.  210,  Q60. 

Abercrombie,  General  James,  sails  for  New 
York,  iv.  23S;  arrives  at  Albany,  236; 
reCusea  promotion  to  provincial  ofGcers, 
236 ;  quarlflrs  his  soldiers  in  prtrale  housos, 
and  neglects  liia  dutjea,  236;  his  dilatory 
proceedings,  3B6;  made  commander-in- 
chief,  291;  his  shameful  incapacity  at 
Tieonderoea,  300-30*;  his  defeat,  303;  is 
■ecaUed,  306. 


Aborigines  of  Vi^nia,  thOT  numbers,  i.  1 80 ; 
are  taught  the  nee  of  flre-anas,  181;  tbeir 
treachery,  182;  massacre  (he  nhites,  183. 

of  America,  absnrd  tales  respecting, 

iii.  236;  their  general  character  similar, 
S3T;  their  lansuages,  23T,  et  seg-i  esti- 
mated population.  393,'  aboriginal  lan- 
guages (see  Lanaaagea);  manners  and 
cHstoma,  266;  political  institutions,  375; 
—"-■—    ""'■  natural  endowmenta,  300; 


among  then 

i.  m';  by  charter  indodes  all  New  Eng- 
land, 36;  granted  to  Sir  WilUam  Alex- 
ander, 833;  restored  to  France,  335;  con- 
Snered  by  Cromwell,  145;  restored  to 
ranee,  ii.  70 ;  conquered  by  English,  iii. 
ISli  sun^enders  to  the  French  arms,  1S6; 
final  conquest  of  Acadia,  218;  secured  to 
England  by  treaty,  SW;  what  ' 
i'"V234;  iti  '  ■•■■■-  ■■-  ■"■ 
iaimed  by 
a  in,  il;  reotoral  of  it 


proposed,  44;  emigrants  from  EagSani, 
45 ;  Fiench  neutrals  (here.  46 ;  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  a  French  officer,  67,  et  teq.i 
England  and  France  contend  tor  it.  182,  et 
itq. ;  brief  history  of  Acadia,  1 


t  contented,  196 ;  their 
numbers,  195;  hanghdness  of  the  Biitish 
officers.  196 ;  oppression  of  the  people,  196, 
197;  disaffection  to  British  rule,  1S6;  dis- 
arming of  the  people.  197;  their  removal 
determined  upon,  199;  and  effected,' 303, 
et  tea.  i  extreme  cruelty  of  the  proceeding, 
people,   303-20(1; 


203:  euffsnngs  of  th< 
Belcher,  chief  juatice, 
Widsioff,  of  Boston,  a 


appim 


,   201; 
a  the  aff^. 


Acadians  in 

Aceoniac  Indiar  , 

Acland'9  speech  iu  the  house  of  commona, 

Ackland,  M^or.  in  the  batUe  of  Bemia'a 
Heights,  ix.  415;  is  wounded.  416. 

"AcCeon,"  British  frigate,  In  the  attack  on 
Charleston,  viii.  106;  runs  aground,  410; 

Acton,  in  iVIaasachnsetts,  news  of  ihe  apprcaek 
of  a  BriHsh  force  reaches  it.  vii.  390;  the 
minute  men  answer  the  call  to  arms,  W>, 
393,  399;  they  take  part  iu  the  battle  r^ 
Concord,  303,  303;  and  in  the  pursnit  of 
"     enemy,  303,  SOS. 


condition,  v 


Adams 


lil,  trifb  of  John  Adams,  her 
icipation.  vii.  137;  her  afflicted 
ii.  135;  her  brave  letter  to  her 
reading;  the    king's    savage 

1,136,136. 

lama,  Hannah,  of  Cambrid^,  her  suffer- 

3wn  school  at 
.       .      ,  „  -enty,  It.  315; 

wishes  to  break  off  ail  connection  with 
Great  Britaia,  269;  his  reasoninga  against 
the   stamp    act,  and   against  oppressive 

town  of  Braintree  in  its  atteranee  against 
courts  of  admiralty,  329;  scorns  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king,  vi.  266;  is  counsel  fbi 
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Captain  Preston  and  tlio  soMiets,  360,  ST3; 
reijres  from  the  service  of  (ha  people,  403  j 

negatived  by  Gage  es  a  councillor,  vii. 
4S;  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  congress  of 


Hall,  6*,  ee ,  . 

nentftl  congress.  137;  he  persuades  tbia 
body  to  accept  the  British  colonial  system, 
140;  Is  anxious  to  see  New  Ensland  pre- 

Snred  for  resistance,  151 ;  his  Novauglus, 
33-239;  a  member  of  the  second  conti- 
neotal  congress,  S53 ;  nominates  Washing- 
ton as  eomniaiider-in-chia^  390 :  measurea 
advised  by  him  in  congress  in  July,  17T5, 
viii.  37;  lus  indignation  at  apathy  of  con- 
gress, BB;  DickkiBun  treats  him  vrilh  iaci- 
Tiiity^  109;  advocates  the  beginning  of  an 
American  navy,  114;  favors  independence 
and  a  fbrm  of  government  directly  derived 
from  the  people,  141 ;  advises  General  Lee 
to  go  to  Hevf  York,  2T7:  his  great  con- 
fideuce  in  I.ee,  281;  resumes  his  eeat  iti 
congress,  30S ;  his  character,  3DS ;  the  Mar- 
tin Lather  of  the  American  revolution,  311 ; 

the  ablest  debater  in  congress,  312 ;  in  favor 
of  enhsthig  men  fbr  the  war,  31T;  moves 
that  tbe  people  inelitule  eovemmenis,  36Tt 
reports  a  preamble  to  this  resolution,  86T ; 
bis  views  on  government,  370;  supports 
the  veto  power,  310;  points  out  the  dif- 
ference between  ancient  and  modem  re- 
pnbiics,  371 ;  necessity  of  tno  branches  ia 
tiie  legislature,  371;  the  education  of  the 
people  of  vital  importance,  372;  seconds 
tJie  resolution  for  independence,  389 !  one 
of  the  committee  to  prepare  a  dedara- 
ti(,n  of  independence,  302;  one  of  the 
committee  on  treaties  with  foreign  powers, 
SS3 ;  one  of  the  board  of  war,  393 ;  invoices 
the  biesang  of  heaven  npoa  the  new-bom 
republic,  llS;  bis  great  speech  in  favor  of 
a  declaration  of  iodependence,  4S1;  reply 
of  Dickinson,  462,  el  geq.;  congress  declares 
the  imited  cciouies  »ee  and  indepen- 
dent states,  4G9;  his  state  of  mind  at 
tba  close  of  the  day,  459 ;  his  triumphant 
joy,  460;  is.  40,  61;  bis  speech  on  repre- 
sentation, 53,  64 ;  his  impertk:t  knowledge 
of  war,  78;  his  relations  with  Lee  and 
Gates,  TS;  his  distrust  of  Washington,  78; 
bia  contempt  for  Sulhvan,  110;  is  chosen 
one  of  a  committee  to  meet  Lord  Howe, 
113;  the  interview,  113;  member  of  Che 
committee  on  spies,  135 ;  goes  home  when 
most  wanted  in  congress,  173, 1T4 ;  objects 
to  power  conferred  on  Washington,  265 ; 
atgues  tbr  two  branches  in  the  legislature, 
866,268!  hismcautiousianguamconoem- 
Ing  Washington,  391 ;  unreasonably  blames 
WliBhington,  402;  his  Jealousy  of  Wash- 
ington, 431 ;  votes  6)t  limiting  his  powers, 
433;  a^pnhited 


his  views  on  the  armed  neutrai- 
arrives  ia  Paris,  442;  offends 
B  by  his  repubhcan  eentimenls, 


443,  Vergeniies  complains  of  him,  452j 
sees  the  spirit  of  iibertj  spreading  in 
Europe,  43,1,  Adams  m  Holland,  527, 
solicits  the  United  ProMncea,  separately, 
to  acknowledge  tlie  independence  of  the 
revolted  knlish  colonies  and  eucceedi, 
527;  comes  to  Pans  to  assist  Franklin, 
534,  secures  to  the  United  Slates  their 
northern  bonndarj.  685,  obtams  further 
concessions,  535  j  his  firm  conduct  respect- 
ing the  fisheries,  590. 
Ldams,  Samuel,  of  Massachusetts,  his  early 
history,  v.  194;  his  reli^ous  character, 
194, 196;  his  political  creed.  195;  his  pov- 
^-ty  and  pnblic  spirit,  195,  196;  instruc- 
tions of  Boston    to    its   representativea 


.....  ._fi;  elected  its  repre- 
sentative, 331;  author  of  the  reply  of  tiie 
le^fisiature  to  Governor  Bernard.  349; 
his  opposition  to  the  speeches  of  Governor 
Bernard,  vi.  11;  his  advice  to  De  Berdt, 
the  province  agent  in  England,  42;  bis 
letter  lo  Gadaden,  of  South  Carolina,  coa- 
demning  the  billeting  act,  43;  his  ruling 
passion  —  Oie  preservation  of  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  New  England,  118;  autlior 
of  a  petition  from  the  province  to  the  king, 
123;  author  of  a  circular  letter  addressed 
by  Oie  province  to  the  otiier  colonies,  125 ; 
advises  the  repeal  of  the  revenue  acts, 
151;  his  enthusiasm,  165;  he  aims  at 
independence,  192, 253;  Ilntclilnson  wishes 
him  "  taken  off,"  193;  his  nnsulUed  purily 
admitted  by  his  enemies,  193;  elected  to 
a  convention  of  the  province,  138 ;  nnawed 
iofbeing''taken  o~"' 


Adams  exhibits  the  weakness  of  England 
and  the  strength  of  America,  267  i  repi-e- 
Bentati\-e  in  the  genera]  court,  234;  he 
writes  Boston's  "Appeal  to  the  World,'' 
313;  his  memorable  conduct  In  the  pro- 
ceedings which  followed  the  Boston  mas- 
sacre, 341,  et  tea.;  overaues  Governor 
Hutchinson,  344,  345;  meditates  on  the 
last  appeal,  407;  again  elected  represents 
ative  of  Boston,  419!  proposes  commit- 
tees of  correspondence,  425,  et  seg. ;  the 
Slan  formed  by  him  and  by  none  other, 
is,  note ;  the  end  aimed  at,  429 ;  prepares 
a,  statement  of  the  rights  of  tlie  colonies, 
431;  ia  consulted  by  Bhode  Island,  441; 
ills  earnest  reply,  441,  443 ;  his  prophetic 
declaration,  443;  his  masterly  argument 
against  the  supremacy  of  parliament,  443; 
urges  a  plan  of  union  between  thi  colo- 
nies, 466;  his  letter  to  Hawley,  467,  463; 
his  strong  will  sways  the  feebler  politicians 
and  the  entire  province,  469 ;  Franliiin 
concnra  with  him,  469;  his  share  m  the 
affair  of  the  Boston  tea  partv.  473,  *(  sfq,  ; 
head  of  Boston  committee,  432 ;  iiitimotum 
of  America  as  eKpreneed  by  him,  603,  609; 
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the  British  minbtrj'  select  him  for  sacrifice 
as  the  diief  uf  revolution,  533;  liiglily 
esteemed  in  America  and  in  England,  5^(; 
presides  at  a  meeting  at  FaneniT  Hall,  vii. 
"'    ■"-  — -' --  -   touching  appeal  to  the 


!9, 37 ;  I 


e,  39;  st 


preaees  Uio  people's  mm ,   _ . , 

trastcd  with  George  III.,  59;  his  patriotic 
ntteranoas,  59,  80;  proposes  iaimediata 
Baaembling  of  a  condnental  Congress,  Si; 
chosen  a  delraate  to  this  Congress,  64; 
Hntchinson's  representaUon  of  him  to  the 
king,  72!  a  member  of  the  first  oonti- 
nentat  Congress,  127;  nominates  Jacob 
Duch^  fur  Chaplin,  131;  character  as 
given  by  the  traitor  Galloway,  134;  his 

f-eat  influenee  in  Cougreea,  134;  urges  his 
lends  to  study  the  art  of  war  and  to  per- 
sist in  the  struggle  fbr  liberty,  161;  his 
piety,  261,  263:  Gage  sends  a  force  to 
seize  him  at  LoKingt^in,  2BB;  he  escapes 
to  Wobum,  392;  hia  esultation  at  tlie 
progress  of  the  strife,  296;  a  member  of 
the  second  oontinental  Congress,  383,-  he 
seconds  the  nomination  of  Washington  as 
eommandeMD-ehief,  390;  ia proscribed  by 
Gage,  S91 ;  delegate  in  Congress  tVom  Mas- 
sachusetts, siii.  333;  denounoss  George 
in.  asatj-Tant,343;  his  ze^aus  efforts  foT 
independence,  213,  343j  speaks  on  the 
subject  of  short  enliatmenta,  316;  supports 

separation  item  Britain,  36S,  369;  one  of 
the  committee  fbr  drawing;  up  articlaa  of 
oonfbdeiittion,  393;  is  unwilling  to  guar- 
antee the  erentufll  payment  ot^the  conti- 
nental cnrrenoy,  in.  173:  One  of  a  com- 
mittee on  terms  of  peace,  213;  bis  decision 
of  character,  40, 11 ;  signs  the  declaration 
of  independence,  69 ;  bis  indomitable  reso- 
Intirai,  214,  237;  wishes  to  place  Gates  in 
conimand  of  the  northern  armv,  386 :  his 
impaUence,  S55,  343,  363;  votes  tbr  limits 
log  Wssbington's  powers.  133. 
Addison  in  Vermont,  occupied  by  the  French, 

iii,  an. 

Adminiatratjon,  English,  (see  Mitdttry). 

Administration  of  Henry  Pelham,  iv.  8-128; 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  137-350;  Eng- 
land withont  a  ministry,  361-371;  first 
admbiistration  of  William  Pitt,  218-2501 
his  second  administration,  272-110;  ad- 
ministration of  the  Eari  of  Egreniont,  112- 
"    "     "  "  438-4B2, 


iriofEgrei 
iute,  433- 


inistiy  of    George   Gr 


Admiralty,  Courts  of,  ft 
conrt  in  Boston,  hateful 


Javo-Wiide  fsee  Slave: 


7-143; 
llfr-SOOj 


Aigull      , 

Quebec,  iii,  136. 
AiK  la  Chapelle,  congress  of,  nnsaljafactoiy 

Alabama  traversed  by  De  Soto.  1-  48;  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  iii.  206,  348,  362,  365. 

Alatamaha,  an  English  San  oa  its  hanks,  iii. 
831. 

Albania,  East  New  Jersey  so  called,  il.  317. 

Albany  first  visited  by  white  men,  ii.  269; 
fbrt  Nassau  built  in  1615, 276i  fort  OnuiRe 
in  1623,  279,  281;  surrendered  to  the  Eng- 
lish, 316;  whence  the  name,  815;  Milboma 
takes  possession  of  It,  iii.  63. 

commisaionera  there 'in  17S4,'  iv.  121;  its 

Sarpose,  131,  146;  a  plan  of  union  of  all 
e  colonies  proposed,  133 :  its  details,  124 ; 
the  plan  not  ratified  by  the  colonies,  126  { 
not  accepted  by  England,  126. 
Albemarle,  DiihBof(Bee  J/bnfc,  George). 
Albemarle,  part  of  Carolina,  ii.  162, 166, 158. 
Albemarle  county  in  Virginia,  the  residenca 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  vii.  107,  385 ;  its  peo. 

tie  deny  the  power  of  parliament  to  make 
iws  for  Amenta,  107. 

"Alcide"  and  "Lra"  captured  by  an  Eng- 
lish fleet,  iv.  IBS. 

Alexander,  James,  of  New  York,  favors  a 
lax  on  tlie  colonies,  iv.  116.  179. 

Alexander,  Sir  William,  obtains  a  patent  of 
Acadia  or  Nova  ScoUa,  i.  332;  a  new 
patent,  383. 

Alexander,  William  Earl  of  Stirling  (see 
Slirli»p.£artofl. 

AlgonquLns,  a  party  of,  massacred  by  the 
Dutch,  Ii.  aS9,  290;  their  rer^enge,  390, 
383,-  Jesuit  missions  among  (hem,  iii.  127, 
128, 139,  133, 146, 146, 156;  at  peace  with 
the  French,  136, 1&3,  177;  their  langusga 
and  isce  widely  diffused,  337;  fbnnd  in 
Carolina,  339;  and  in  Texas,  233 1  on  LaH 
Superior,  242;  estimated  population,  263. 

Allegnanie",  effects  of  the  conflicts  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  beyond  them,  vii.  312. 

Alleghany  Mountahis,  all  the  temtoiy  be- 
yond claimed  by  Spain,  x.  191,  210;  the 
claim  disconcerted,  293. 

AUa^ance,  question  of,  whether  due  to  the 
United  States  or  to  a  particular  state,  ix. 
253,  351. 

AUen,  Andrew,  had  been  a  member  of  eon- 
eress,  submits  to  the  king,  ix.  199. 

Allen,  Ethan,  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  en- 
g  ge  h  pport  of  the  Green  Mountain 
B  h      ause  of  liberty,  vii.  271  a ;  he 

h  ccessfiil  expedition  againat 
T  d  rog  339,  340;  hisscheme  to  capt- 
ure J  bn  s  in  Canada,  864:  raises  > 
rp        r       dians,  viii,  183i  h' 
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h)  sorrsnder,  134;  receives  aevera  treat- 
ment, itnd  is  aent  to  England,  184. 

41len,  Jamea,  pastor  of  first  church  in  Bos- 
ton, deficient  in  paliiotism,  ii.  432. 

Alien,  Bev.  Moses,  aa  American  chaplain, 
drowned,  ix.  280. 

Allen,  Samuel,  purchases  Mason's  claim  on 
New  Hampshire,  iii.  B3. 

Allen,  Williain,  of  Philadelphia,  resigns  his 

Aliianeewith  France,  llTi  brings  the  Amer- 


"AUia 


jnintoE..  .. 

;e"  frigate,  271. 


jion  of  niinoia.  1»B. 

Amedas,  Philip,  : 

IB  voyage  for  Kaleigh 

North  Carolina. 

■  9P-. 

Alliances,  new,  in  Europe,  iv.  278. 

Allertoa.  Isaac,  ablains  a  patent foithe  Plym- 
outh Pilgrims,  i.  aw. 

AllaSer,  Claude,  his  mission  to  the  Indians 
on  Lalte  Superior,  iii.  149,  150;  his  dis- 
coveries in  the  regions  adjacent,  IB!;  visits 
the  Kiekapoofl  and  Miamis,  155. 15_6i 


of  this  dominion  )n  1763,  alUr  the  peace  of 
Paris,  78;  America  lo  be  bronght  more 
fully  under  British  mle,  79,  el  se?. ;  taxa- 
tion by  parliament  proposed,  87,  88;  loyal- 
ty of  America.  90,  m;  inquiries  of  Lord 
Fremont  as  to  the  best  mode  of  taxing 
America,  107,  108.  note;  British  possea- 
siona  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  HO;  taxa- 
tion of  America  eagerly  pursued  by  the 
treasury  board,  136;  stamp  tax  proposed, 
137  (see  TaxKltim  and  Stamp  Act);  fbndal 
system  proposed,  162;  all  the  territory 
beyond  the  Aljegbanies  shut  by  proclama- 
tionagain9ttheemiHrant,163!  butinvain, 
165;  (irenville'a  affected  tendemesB  to- 
wards America,  189 ;  the  French  minietiy 
tbresee  the  independence  of  Araeriea,  193; 
alarm  of  the  colonies  at  the  proposed 
stamp  act,  194,  el  leq. ;  views  of  Otis, 
20I-;S05i    of  Hutchinson,    206-209;    the 

ures,  ail,  314;  protest  of  New  York,  216; 
of  Khode  laland  and  Pennsylvania,  217- 
220;  Franklin  sent  to  England  to  ranion- 
StraCe,  220;  American  lovaliata  nrge  the 
minlBtry  tofuriberopiiressions,  224.  etieg. ; 
" 'ent  of  Uieir  power  ■ 


itroduced 


,  229;  the  stamp  act 
into  parliament.  236;  speeches  tot  ano 
against  it,  230-246;  the  stamp  act  passed, 
247 1  America  at  the  feet  of  England,  365 ; 
danger  lo  the  liberties  of  mankind,  269; 
America  slow  to  anger,  270;  voice  of  New 
York,  of  Massachusetts,  and  other  colonies, 
270,  eiseg. ;  patriotic  resolutions  of  Vir- 
ginia, 276,  270;  an  American  coiigreBB 
proposed,  279;  opiniona  of  the  American 
people,  285,  et  str). ;  a  wide-spread  dis- 
satisfaction, 237-290;  domcBtic  manufact- 
ures encouraged.  288;  asaociated  acljon 
against  the  sramp  act,  291;  the  people 
resolve  not  to  submit  to  it,  309,  et  seq.,  323, 
etseq. !  towns  and  legislatures  publish 
declarations  of  rights,  328;  plan  of  a  cou- 


thc  first  American  congress  meets,  334; 
Its  praceedmga,  335,  342-346;  America 
annuls  tlie  stamp  act,347,e<  ifg.,  852-361; 
union  ofthe  colonies,  340;  no  stamp  officsr 
remains,  351;  the  people  adhere  to  the 
acrion  of  congress,  368;  plan  for  "  "~ 
- -  --'  "^  ago-  America  ' 


Led 


by  the  spirit  of  liberie  la  England,  364- 
386;  progress  of  reaiatanee,  374,  ei  aeg.; 
union  resolved  on,  377,  878;  America  de- 
fended in  parliament  by  the  Great  Coin- 
right  to  taxAmeric^  417;  nothing  but  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act  will  satiety  Amer- 
ica, 427;  Franklin's 


I  the  British  parliament  overit,  B;  its  great 
resources  reported  to  Chaiaenl,  20;  &lse 
representations  inade  in  En^and,  31;  dis- 
content and  dissatjsfhctlon,  31;  troubles  in 
North  Cajolba,  34,  ci  Kq. ;  kind  spirit  of 
Lord  Shelbnnie  towards  the  cilonies,  39, 
43;  his  conciUatoiy  policy,  63-55;  the 
king  determined  to  enforce  obedience,  66 ; 
time  trom  which  HutchJniAn  .dates   the 

Iriends  in  England,  04;  eHumeration  of  the 
points  in  dispute  between  England  and  her 
0010^08.69-72;  Americans  desire  only  the 
rights  of  Englishmen,  73 ;  conciliation  still 
possible  in  1767,  09-73;  rash  and  fatal 
measures  proposed  and  earned  Ijy  Charles 
Townshend,  76,  e(«w. ;  independence  pre- 
dicted, 95;  the  mhiistry  intend  to  annul 
the  colony  charters,  111,  llOi  America 
reaiats,  but  pas«vely,  121,  et  seg.,  139 ;  pros- 
perity of  America,  132;  love  to  the  mother 


ountry,  1 


I,  134; 


of 


Bernard  and  others  for  troops,  135,  ISO, 
143;  England  cannot  conquer  America, 
140;  increased  oppression,  144;  the  French 
statesmen  watch  with  interest  the  progress 
of  the  controveray,  169;  diaturbances  at 
Boston,  1S6,  e)  asq. ;  European  philosoplo' 
and  French  policy  assist  American  emanci- 
paOon,  170;  prime  minister  of  France 
seeks  inibrmation  on  American  affairs,  180 ; 
Spain  hopes  that  England  will  subdue 
America,  182;  England  Is  determined  to 
tread  America  under  foot,  207.  211,  216; 
the  republic  of  New  Orleuis,  2tB;  its 
overthrow,  393,  et  seq.;  every  Ameri- 
can assembly  denies  the  right  of  par- 
liament to  tax  them,  234;  American  peti- 
tions rejected  by  the  king,  234,  230; 
firmness  of  the  patriots,  266;  a  tendency 
to  conciliation,  317;  the  issue  with  Eng^ 
land  confined  to  the  single  question  of 
a  duty  on  tea,  318;  the  Boston  massa- 
cre (aee  Botton);  proposals  for  sending 
American  patriots  lo  England  for  triS 
and  punishment,  246,  260,  258;  French 
statesmen  foresee  the  independence  of 
America,  96,  244.  255;  the  claims  of  Eng- 
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Isnd  denied  BTeiywherc,  247,  272;  even  in 
fha  English  parlimnent,  257 ;  the  revenue 
ftttsrenta.led,exieptthedutyon  tea,  276; 
Viiginia  iicoorda  with  MasBachusetU,  280 ; 
(ha  Bpirit  of  republicanism  spreads  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  283,  et  seq. ;  non- 
importation of  BritiBh  goods  (see  ■?'oB-i™- 
ycB-frafion),  the  lonntry  placed  under  mili- 
tarv  power,  3ST,  el  uo. ;  England  will  not 
abolish  the  slave-trade,  418 ;  committeea  of 
ooi  reapondence,  438,  et  sej.  ;  rights  ciairoed 
W  America,  433;  erievauces  BnduredfWiin 
England,  432,  433;  America  joins  issue 
wiftiking  and  parliament,  4SB ;  discovery 

and  Oliver,  435;  iJiev  are  sent  to  Maaaa- 
ehusettsand  publisheii,  4S8,  461;  trailors 
unmaslied,  461,463;  the  consequences,  463 ; 


BSofGKI 


44a, 


wty!   4^2- 
508,509;  strin- 


gent meaanres  adopted  by ; 
curbing  the  spirit  of  libertv  in  America, 
611-53t ;  in  1T74  instinct  with  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  vii.  22;  determination ottheklng 
and  people  to  coerce  it,  24;  the  colonies 
prapare  fbr  resistaiies,  43,  6S;  a  general 
congress  resolved  on,  and  delegates  chosen 
bv  H<.ssacin1setl^  64;  by  Rh.  de  Island, 
fi6;  by  Marsland,  66;  by  New  York,  78, 
83;  by  South  Carolina,  81;  by  Pennsyl- 
vania, 83,  83;  byNewlera^,  83;  by  Sew 
Hanipahire,  83;  by  Virginia.  34.  8Si  the 
question  between  America  and  Qreat  Brit- 
ain changed  by  the  regulating  act,  97;  the 
savages  ii>  be  let  loose  npon  tlie  Ameri- 
cans, 117,1X8;  the  first  American  general 
congress,  137;  population  of  English 
America,  128;  congress  will  vote  by  colo- 
nies, 130;  Franklin,  In  England,  states 
what  terms  will  saOafy  America,  130 ;  Lord 
Chatham  thinks  the  termB  reasonable  and 
proper,  191, 192;  bat  they  are  rejected  by 
the  British  cabinet,  193 ;  all  commerce  with 
America  intei dieted,  193;  Chalhum's  eulo- 
gy on  the  American  people,  ]tl7,  198;  firm 
union  of  the  conrinent.  205:  the  ministry 


and  to  excite  a  servile  insurrection,  ■iiH; 
Americans  to  be  excluded  tram  the  New- 
Ibundland  fisheries,  240;  additional  forcca 
to  be  sent  to  America,  244;  scurriioua  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  JohUEon  towards  the  Ameri- 
cans of  cowardice,  262;  Burke's  noble 
eulog^um  on  them,  ^6,  2^7;  ci^  of  Lon- 


[laUy  i, 


ington  and  Concord, 
S91,  et  »eq. ,-  the  alarm  spreads  over  the 
country,  811,  313;  meeting  of  Che  second 
continental  congress,  353;  difficulties  in 
ice  way,  354;  too  eatJy  to  declare  indepen- 
dence, 354 ;  American  law  the  growth  of 
necessity,  354 ;  a  heterogeneous  population, 
3B5i  differences  of  opinion,  365 ;  a  deeply 
Heated  love  of  the  mother  country,  356; 


the  revolution  emanated  from  the  people, 
361-373;  the  "continental  army,"  391; 
the  "twelve  united  colonies,"  391;  ap- 
pointment of  Washington  as  commandei- 
in-chief,  393;  Bunker  Hill  battle  ensures 
(he  union  and  the  fraai  irinmph  of  America, 
435;  sympathy  of  Ireland  f 

avert  war"57T"lts"hesit«tion,"57  (see  Ctm- 
tinental  Conjress);  condition  of  the  New 
England  colonies,  60,  et  seq. ;  of  the  Mid- 
dle and  southern  colonies,  71,  et  eeq. ; 
troops  to  be  procured  Srom  continental 
Europe  to  subdue  America,  100, 101, 107, 
147,  et  aeq. ;  France  sends  an  emissary  to 
America,  103,  104;  American  affairs  dis- 
cussed at  the  court  of  Catherine  11 ,  104; 
quaation  at  issue  between  Britain  and 
America,  116-129  [see  Quealkn  at  Iisae) ; 
■■ -    nd  it  easy  ' 


isilyb 


of   i 


why: 


;  the 

1,122;  the 

---    antlj  on  a 

war  with  Britain,  133;  the  king's  irrevoca- 
ble .proclamation  against  Ameiii^ins  and 
their  h-ieiids  in  England,  132;  feelings 
exdted  by  It  in  America,  134,  et  eeq-  j 
energetic  meaanres  ibr  defence,  142 ;  the 
king  ia  disappointed  in  hia  eSbrt  to  obtain 
Eusaian  troops  (o  be  employed  in  Ameri- 
ca, 150-156 ;  the  war  to  be  transferred  to 
Hew  Vurk  and  tbe  southern  colonies,  153 ; 
the  king's  a|>eech,  at  theopening  of  parlia- 
ment, declaring  the  Americans  rebels,  160; 
these  sentiments  approved  by  the  two 
houses,  161-168;  the  Irish  parliament  votes 
a  supply  of  troops,  170;  Lord  North's  bill  for 


Lg  prefers  to 

.._  philosophers  and  writers  on 
I  173-175;  the  king  and  hia  jn- 
eulting  policy  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence. ITS;  invasion  of  Canada,  1^3, 
et  aeq.  (e^  Montgomery);  the  people  con- 
tinually ver^e  towarde  mdependence  347, 

in  Ime^ca,  372,  283,  el  seq  Che  eftorC 
tWIs,  287,  288;  debate  on  opening  the 
ports,  813,  314,  830;  the  measnre  passed, 
333;  the  conntry  divided  into  military 
departments,  31T:  a  virtual  declaration  of 
independence  is  Issued  by  throvnng  open 

world,  323 :  report  of  Bonvouloic  respecting 
America,  S3U;  considerations  founded  <in 
it  submitted  1:^  Veigennes  to  the  king  of 
FranM  831,^  et  >eq. ;  new  flag  ol 


376,  et  leq.;  the  final  decision.  381-3(13, 
434,  et  seq. :  tha  nnited  colonies  declared  to 
be  free  and  independent  states,  449,  46B 
the  declaration  itselt|  and  its  principles 
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465-475,  Immediate  effecta  of  fhe  dfclara- 
tion  ofiiidei-eiiitaneB.  fat,  31;  independence 
the  act  nf  the  people,  37  (  dangers  which 
threatened  Amerka,  10;  articleB  of  oon- 
federation  proposed,  47;  objections  to  it, 
Bl-66:  the  affair  postponed,  67;  need  of 
foreign  alliance?,  01 ;  Bpplieation  Ui  France, 
63;  partisans  of  Aniencain  France,  69, TO; 
Lafayette,  70:  the  Unilad  Slates  cannot  bs 
conquered,  73  J  military  operationa  on  Long 
Island,  83-96  i  capture  of  Hew  Tork  city, 
llS-121 ;  the  States  tbrmnevr  gorermnents, 
187,  ei  seq. ;  Iha  American  cause  regarded 
in  Europe  as  hopeless,  226;  the  elooni  dis- 
appears at  Trenton,  286 ;  and  at  Princeton, 
247-362;  qnestJoa  of  allegiance,  whether 
diie  to  the  United  States  orto  somepartico- 
largtate,  263,361;  conetitutjoas  of  civil  gov. 
ernment,  257,  elieg-lseeCom^laHoia,  elc.); 
no  hatred  of  England  long  retained,  2'i3; 
Hie  syBtom  of  civil  government  based  on 
Hiat  of  England,  263,  271,  333;  America 
B  the  way  for  universal  progress 

LUB  j>r]Liiui  tflrviuB,  o2U;   employment  of 

savages  321;financMOftheCiiitedStates, 

S2S  futile  attempts  at  a  pacification  made 
by  Charles  Lee  with  the  concurrence  of 
Howe  323  e(  tea. ;  a  crowd  of  foreign  ad. 
venturers  337;  Kosciusko.  337;  Ger- 
main a  Implacable  spirit,  349;  advance  ot 
Burgoyne  from  Canada,  362,  et  seq  ills 
surrender  430;  Sir  William  Howe  takes 
Philadelphia.  391-401;  articles  ot  confed 
eration  adopted,  430, efscg.CsaeO/ii/f  o 
«on)  a  free  people  of  the  United  States 
400  et  wy. ;  unjMirHllelcd  patience  ot  the 
armr  471:  America  in  ftct  independent 
,   policy  of  Kuesia  towi 


prepares  the 
and  refWrm,  3 


473,  of  F: 


u  173 


-  between  France  and  the  United  . 
481;  America  will  be  satisfied  with  notb  n^ 
short  of  absolute  independence,  197  498 
emigration  to,  promoted  by  pcraecntjona  n 
Europe,  84;  peace  of  Utrecht  favorable  to, 
X.  86;  its  rising  elories  seen  by  Herder, 
89  i  and  by  Pownal,  335,  et  seg. ;  friendship 
of  Frederic  II.  fiir,  88,  99, 103, 114;  Kant, 
Elopstock,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Hiebuhr 
rejoice  in  its  victories,  88,  90,  91,  92;  had 
substantially  achieved 


207;lbrwantof3uch.  , 
ica  during  the  war  was  oflen  on  the  brink 
of  destruction,  ISO;  the  conqnest  of  Amer- 
ica fully  resolved  on  by  George  III.  346, 
et  seg,;  America  finds  a  friend  in  Marie 
Antoinette,  HI. 
American  army,  enlisted  under  the  anthority 
of  individnal  stales,  ix  S7;  short  enUst- 
ments,  57 ;  dissensions  among  the  oHicers, 
BS;  positions  in  it  songht  by  torelgners,  70, 

1776,  77;  the  Americans  on  Long  Island 
overpowered  br  a  greatly  superior  force, 
i7-m  I  their  suftbringa,  97, 98 ;  sadness  pre- 


vails in  the  camp,  S8;  Inadequate  supply 

sea-fog  screens  them  IVcm  the  enemy, 
104;  the  retreat  happily  effected,  104  (see 
Long  Island);  shameftil  panic  and  Might 
tVom  New  York,  119;  army  regnlationa 
adopted,  136:  condition  of  the  army,  136, 
136 ;  measures  of  congress  for  enlisting  an 
army.  136;  Washington  condemns  the 
practice  of  trusting  to  militia,  137;  need 
of  a  permanent  army,  137 ;  want  of  good 
oflicers,  136.  138;  Washington's  anggea- 
tions  nnheeded,  133;  evils  of  short  enlist- 
ments, 133,  184,  231;  the  arm^  melting 
awflj',  195 ;  on  the  point  of  dissolofion, 
220,  321;  congress  interlires  in  military 
operations,  78,  111,  185;  neglects  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  army,  138;  militia  not  to 
be  depended  on,  321 ;  Washington  desires 
an  army  of  tbs  United  States,  333;  Bske 
for  authority  to  enlist  men,  230-333;  isttot 
seconded  by  his  generals,  187;  some  of 
tbem  disobey  his  orders,  137,  13S,  191, 196, 
203,  228  (see  Lee,  Chnrles,  and  GnW»); 
the  battle  of  Trenton.  a3l)-236  (see  Tren- 
ta»):snfi^ringsDfthe  American  troops,  226, 
339,  336,  239;  the  army  on  the  point  of 
dissolution,  220,  221;   Washington  asks 

given  h  m  238  exhausiion  of  the  army 
fr  m  a  n  nter  campaign.  251 ;  operations 
in  New  Jersey  ""lO-aM;  the  armv  en- 
camps at  Mornstown.  252;  ii 

M  ddlebrook  31 


_,  __., _my  at 

■31  blame  Washington 


52  364   the  British  army  > 
'  Jersey,    356;    approaciie 
e  oppos  te  s  d_e^  393,  etjitr^. ;  battle  o 


93,  et  strq. ; 
98;    fhilad' 


Brandiwme  896-398;  Fhiladelphi..  _ 
posisss  on  of  the  enemy,  404;  news  of  the 
surrender  of  Burgovne.  439;  Gates  refiises 
re  nfoicements  to  Washington,  432;  Che 
army  at  Whltemarsh,  453.  464;  winter- 
quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  453;  Bufferings 
of  the  troops,  458,  459,  466 ;  great  merit  of 
the  soldiers,  471,  472;  its  (eebleness,  s.  871; 
its  sufferings,  103,  406,  565;  unpaid,  403; 
its  deplorable  condition,  177,  234;  its 
patriotism,  673.  (See  Continentalarmy.) 
I ^___  ijgpngp^  tricotored,  unfiirled  over 


the  m 


oundB 


Yiii.  233;  at  Cbarleston,4}3. 

American  cause,  l.onis  XVI.  has  no  sym- 
pathy for  it,  X.  43, 46. 

American  civil  list,  plan  for,  iv.  84 ;  postponed 
by  divisions  in  the  cabinet,  E6;  the 
design  resumed,  93. 

American  colonies  claim  legislative  indepen- 
dence of  England,  iv.  3,  ei  leq. ;  their  beroio 
resistance  applauded  in  Europe,  14;  rela- 
^on  of  the  colonies  to  the  moUier-counti^, 
15,  17;  little  regarded  bv  the  metropolis, 
15,  17;  peculianties  of  colonial  civil  Ih^ 
16;  more  popular  power  there  than  in  Eng- 
land, 16;  bounds  set  to  the  royal  preroga- 
tive,  17;  whence  arose  their  power,   19; 
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their  governors  depenfleiit  for  the  r  al  r  es 
on  tbe  colon  al  oBsembl  B  19  fbe  colon  es 
tend  to  independence  38  reatnc  s  on 
American  nmnufaotures,  83  tendency 
towards  un  on  74  T5   the  colon  es  di  re- 

SRrd  atb  Wary  instr  ct  ons,  31  33  1  5 
SS;  take  nULuresibr  self  detb  ceaganst 
French  en  roach  nen  112  etieq  popula 
Won  in  1754  137  «*  aej  plan  o  un  on 
proposed  by  PrHokl  a  122  by  Hal  f»x, 
166,  .166  (  by  Sh  rley  172  taxation  pro- 
posed (see  Taxatioi )  tho  colonies  d  sre- 
eard  reqnie  t  ons  for  m  1  tary  euppi  es 
m  1761    vant  of  concert  amonp  them 

ihe  colon! 
iLi;  measures  ui  cocTciou  proposed, 
66,  G7;  the  colonies  reject  a  central  I 
125;  an  act  to  qnarter  soldiers  on  tuc  in- 
habitants, 2B0;  foreign  officers  employed, 
331,  iodependenca  of  the    colouie!    nre- 
dieted,    232   (see   Independence); 
of  infidelity  in  America,  257 ;  the 

linmitiated  and  th«T  borders  coi , 

367;  general  dlecoQlent,  3S9;  tlie  geuine 
snd  zeal  of  Fitt  rouses  the  colonies  to 
active  exertion,  29S;  great  exultation  at 
Ihe  captnre  of  Quebec,  333;  decision 
reached  to  tax  America,  3S1 ;  acts  of  trade 
resisted  in  Boston,  Hi;  discontent  and 
commotion  in  ail  the  colonies,  430;  a 
large  standing  army  to  hold  them  in  eub- 
jeolion,  464;  enlightened  .policy  pursued 
by  Ihe  colonisls,  459 ;  necesearjr  resnlt  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  French  power  in 
America,  460,  461. 
American  conflict  sprang  Irom  the  develop- 
ment of  British  instil— ' " - 

reluctance  of  French 
;,  42;    English 


what  its 


lort,  X.  672. 
.sordored  state, 


American  independence  decided  in  part  by 

virtuaity  achieved  previous  to  the  French 
alliance,  13Bj  consented  to  by  the  king, 
634;  and  by  Che  l^nglish  cabinet,  546- 
American  letters,  those  of  Bernard  laid  before 
r^liament,  vt.  271;  letters  of  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  aiming  at  the  subversion  of 
American  liberty,  305,  iwM,  306,  iMe;  these 
letters,  and  similar  ones,  suggested  oppres- 
sive measures  of  tbe  British  government, 
436:  Franklin's  opinion  of  them,  436,  437; 
pabliehed  in  America,  461,  464;  their  con- 
tents snd  spirit,  463;  the  consequences, 
463;  the  discovery  and  publication  of  these 
letters  falsely  represented  in  England,  491, 

American  navy,  origin  of,  viii.  114;  author- 
ized by  coogreBs,  315;  flag  of  the  navy 
described,  316,  346;  measures  taken  to 
ci'eate  one,  ix,  134;  a  naval  force  equipped 


on  Tjike  Thampk  n  152   the  ft  gate'  and 
nalle     e     Is       the  Lelaware  422    tha 

f  gate     Kan  lolph        unk   iB7 
An  er  can  overtu  .s  to     he  Ne  he  la  ds  at 

first  d   regarded  x  261 
Ame   can  people  detem  ned  on    n  Icpend 

ence,  13J    177    220    for    t  they    rust    n 

God    160 
Ame   can    pr  soners    ins  Ited    and    cmelly 

treated    ix    B7    co  Sued        pri  on  ah  pa 

98 
An  er  can  privateers  the  r  great  success    x 

134  467   4  3 

and  pabhc  policy  ot  the  nations  of  Europe, 
It.  SB. 
American  represenlalion  in  parliamentutterly 

American  revolution,  progress  of;  epoch  Iha 
fii'st:  overthrow  of  the  European  colonial 

rtem,  iv.  3,  etseg.!  oljjects  of  tbe  au- 
rsj  6;  epoch  the  second:  how  Great 
Bi'iCain  estranged  America,  v.  3,  etieg-t 
origin  of  the  recolution,  iv.  13;  what  did 
its  authors  inlend?  6;  its  character  and 
extent,  13, 13 ;  it  introduced  new  modes  of 
thought  and  action.  13 ;  hailed  with  delight 
in  Europe,  14 ;  great  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  eilciled  by  it,  14;  was  inevitable,  vii. 
22;  tbe  hour  for  it  had  come,  22;  it  natu- 
rally arose  from  tlie  past,  23 ;  why  should  it 
have  been  opposed  ?  23 ;  Britain  should  hava 
offered  independence,  33;  it  had  ^lori~  ~~ 


foMrunnera,  23  j   the  r 


1,  42,  6 


angu- 


sity  at  Concord,  301;  lis  success  ensured  at 
Bunker  Hill,  436;  arose  troia  ideas  int- 
movably  6xed  in  the  English  niiud,  x. 
39;  justified  by  Frederic  ot  Prua»ia,  and 
its  success  predicted  by  him,  102,  IDS. 
American  slavery,  how  left  at  the  close  of 

Americans,  liberty  their  pecaliar  Inheritance, 

resources,  23;  liberty  was  lo  them  a  neces- 
sity, 23;  various  skirmishes  with  the  Brit- 
ish near  Boston,  viii.  47-49 ;  no  compro- 
mise possible,  137, 1^;  Caileton  proclaims 
them  traitors,  176;  tkey  invade  Canada, 
183,  et  sea. ;  their  uneuccessthl  attack  on 
Quebec,  206-310 ;  their  loss,  310 ;  compelled 
to  retrea^  426 ;  detfeated  at  Three  Kivers, 
439,  430 ;  their  evacuation  of  Canada,  432 ; 
their  sufferings  and  great  losses,  436,  431, 
433  (see  Norl/iem  Armi/ji  become  more 
respected  in  England,  is.  141. 
Amherst,  Sir  Jeffrey,  sent  with  an  army  to 
capture  Louisburgh,  iv.  394 ;  reaches  Hali- 
fax, 294;  besieges  and  takes  Lonisburg, 
396,  296;  comes  to  Boston  with  troops, 
306;  appomted  commander-in-chief,  306; 
his  character,  333,  324;  occupies  Crown 
Point,  823;  wastes  time  and  labor  there, 
323,  339;  sends  an  expedition  into  the 
Cherokee  country,  361;  his  slowness,  358, 
360 ;  proceeds  by  way  of  Oswego  to  Mon- 
treal. 360;  receive*  the  capitulation  of 
Klontreal  and  of  al  Canada,  361;  Bends  an 
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expedition  into  the  Valley  of  the  Ten- 
neEsee,  423;  hia  letters  quoled,  v.  HI, 
125. 129, 133 ;  offers  a  reward  for  the  assaa- 
Bination  of  Pontiac,  132;  declines  the  tom- 
mand  of  the  ariiiy  in  America,  rii,  244 1 
advises  the  king  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  the  American  iKnitinent,  s.  141, 168. 
Amneaty  and  indemnity  foe  the  loyalists 
demanded  and  refnsed,  x.  666,  680,  586; 
the  matter  finally  disposed  of,  and  how, 


suit,  2> 


if  Delaware,  2 


,   Jeremy   Taylor's   opinion   of 

them,  i.  iSi;  their  legal  status  in  ilassa- 

chuaetts,  432  (see  Bajilials];  advocates  for 

fhorongh  sooiai  reform,  ii.  459. 

AodersoD,  Captain,  bis  attack  on  a  Hessian 


agaiaet 


post  at  Trentfli.. .. 

Andover,  the  people  of, 

the  trials  fiir  witchcraft,  iiL  i7u,  an. 

Andr^  Major  John,  his  position  in  1h«  Biitjsh 
army,  x.  3Tfi ;  the  medium  of  a  correspond- 
ence between  Arnold  and  Clintoii,  379 ;  pre- 
tends private  business  in  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Sheldon,  38D;  comes  up  the  river  to  meet  Ar- 
nold,  383 ;  nagotJations  between  the  two  for 
the  surrender  of  West  Point,  384;  disguise 
of  AadrS,  385;  he  attempts  to  return,  386; 
his  arrest,  S8T;  the  circumstances  related, 
333 ;  avows  himself  a  British  ofllcer,  SG9 ; 
is  treated  witii  delicacy,  389 ;  his  trial  by 
a  board  of  general  officers,  390 ;  their  gen- 
erous behavior,  390 ;  is  sentenced  to  death 

him,  391;  Aijdr6  entreats  that  he  may  not 
die  on  the  gibbet,  392;  why  the  request 
could  not  be  granted,  392 ;  tlie  execution, 
892;  the  respect  paid  to  bis  memory,  393; 
Clinton's  disappointment  at  the  result  of 
Arnold's  treason,  394;  authorities  used  in 
the  relation  of  the  affair,  396,  note. 

Andros,  Edmund,  maltes  peace  with  the  In- 
dians of  Maine,  ii.  HI;  as  governor  of  New 
York,  claims  jnrisdiction  over  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  858 ;  and  over  part  of  Con- 
necUcnt,  404;  baffled  in  his  attempt  on 
Savbroot,  40*  i  claims  authority  over  New 
Jprsey,  408;  governor  of  all  New  England, 
425 ;  lands  at  Boston,  425 ;  his  oppressive 
administralJon,  426;  demands  and  uses 
the  Old  3onth  meeting4ionse  for  episcopal 
worship  42T;  levies  taxes  at  discretion, 
42~  penda  the  kaiem  eorput,  42T;  his 
p  f  Indian  deeds,  438;  seizes  the 

c  mm  at  of  Rhode  Island,  429 ;  and  of 
Co  ectj  nt,  430 ;  the  whole  seaboarf  from 
M  la  d  under  his  sway,  431 ;  deposed 
fr  m  ffi  ,447;  governor  of  Vic^nia,  iii, 
35  pre  ves  the  early  papers  of  that  pro- 
tr  m  destruction,  25. 

Ang  1  L  I   lel,  his  good  conduct,  x.  3T5. 

A  ^1    S       n  race,  the  pioneers  of  a  worthy 


strange    condncl,    319;    his    bargain    tbr 
troopsj  474;  a  bad  bargain,  474. 

Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  made  the  capital, 
iii.  81;  sympathizes  with  Boston,  vii.  50; 
the  brig  "  Pe^y  Stewurt,"  with  more  than 
a  ton  of  tea,  consumed,  143;  patriotic  zeal, 
207. 

Annapolis,  in  Nova  Scotia,  formerly  Port 
Royal,  iii,  218. 

Anne,  Queen,  war  of,  iii  206 ;  gives  audience 
to  five  Iroquois  sachems,  21{j. 

Anson,  Lord  George,  circumnavigates  fha 
globe,  iii.  439;  takes  a  French  fleet,  463; 
first  lord  of  the  admiialty,  iv.  274;  dies, 
438. 

Anspach,  Mar^ave  of,  fumisbea  recruits  for 
the  British  army,  is.  315 ;  bis  zeal  in  urging 
their  departure,  317;  fimiishes  troops  lo 
England,  x.  114;  two  battalions  taken 
priaoHcrs  at  Yorklown,  523. 

Antagonism  between  the  North  and  the 
South  on  .the  quefltJon  of  slavery,  x.  847 ; 
tiiia  antagonism  apparent  m  the  old  con- 
gress, 848,  note. 

Antagonisms  in  the  world  of  sction  are  very 
few,  and  maj  always  be  accounted  for  and 
reconciled,  viii.  118 ;  antagonisms  of  light 
and  Joct,  and  their  conciliation,  119. 

Antonio  de  Ulloa,  his  arbitrary  and  oppres- 
■  ajuduct  at  New  Orleans,  vi.  218,  219. 
made  to  France  for  money  to  carry  on 
rar,s.  417. 

Aranda,  Coxint  de,  ambassador  of  Spain  at 
Paris,  ix.  288;  his  oharaotPr,  288;  his 
hatred  of  England,  289;  the  American 
commissioners  have  mterviewa  with  him, 

"Arbella,"  ship,  whence  the  name,  I,  854; 
arrives  at  Salem,  857 i. at  Boston,  35S. 

Arbuthnot,  Admiral,  arrives  in  New  York 
with  re-enfiircements,  x.  391;  sails  into 
Charleston  harbor,  3IH;  he  and  Clinton 
summon  the  town,  304;  Chesapeake,  x. 
with  the  French  fieet,  b'' 


Argail,  Sir  Samuel,  gets  p< 


Aristocracy  of  England  paralyzes  all  its  en- 


^ZZ 


the 


them,  vi.  26;  tUey  combine  to  overthrow 
bis  ministty,  59;  and  succeed,  60;  thej 
reduce  their  own  burden  of  taxation  by 
throwing  part  of  It  on  America,  60,  61. 

Aristocracy  of  Europe,  state  of,  in  1774 ;  TiL 
2fl,  27. 

Aristocratic  role  in  Great  Britain,  x.  IIT 
"    Eastern  Maine,  368. 
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Aristotle  taught  that  the  etirth  ia  a  sphere, 

Arkansas,  Valley  of,  traversed  by  Spaniards, 
i.  40m,  81;  bv  French  Jesuits,  iii.  160 

Arlington,  Earlof  (Heniy  BenaeC),  recdves 
a  grant  of  Virmnia.  ii.  209. 

Armand,  Colouw,  in  Washington's  array,  ix. 
am ;  his  miecondocC  at  (Jarnden,  x.  820. 

Armed  neutrality  of  1780.  Freedom  of  Iha 
eeas  unknown  to  barbarous  powers,  x.255; 
how  understood  in  tile  middle  ages,  3f>6; 
rights  of  neutrals  first  maintaineil  by  the 
Dutch,  355;  Introduced  into  the  law  ot 
natioua,  2G6;  first  proposal  for  an  armed 
neutrality,  260;  he^tation  of  the  Dutch, 
SS2;  arrogant  claims  of  England, 264;  the 
northern  powers  demand  explanations  of 
her  for  the  violationa  of  tli«ir  respective 
flags,  294i  they  propose  convoy  for  tlieir 
tradingTesselBiSeSiBusda  at  first  demurs, 
SaT,  affl  j  Holland  hedtatea  and  delays,  2S4 ; 
the  Dntoh  fear  England,  364;  they  suffer 
her  Insolence,  270;  they  cefiise  to  pve  ni 
Faul  Jones  and  bis  prizes,  3T2;  a  Britist 


utcti  convoy    275- 

Kussia  joins  the  oth 

"J» 

i^"'fut'ly°F™l"i'n' 

distinctly  anno^mi:e< 

wisdom.  331;  parlia 

i^  a 

takea  by  England,  4 
Arming  the  sliives,  Ih 

ix.2M;  congress  ad 

th 

Armstrong,  John,  wil 

de-troys  a  (own  of  t: 
242;  in  the  campa 

ag 

quesne,  308;  raises 
that  fbrtress,  311. 

ftg 

Armstrong.  General,  o 

tak 

command  of  the  cont 

Carolina,  viii.  364;  ts 

pa 

of  Charieston,  398, 

^ 

the  Pennsylrauia  miuu 

,,ix,395,424,«T; 

his  inefficiency,  427,  438. 
Army,  standing,  fbr  the  colonies,  V.  83,  SG. 
Army  of  America.     (See  CoBUnenlal  Ana^ 

and  NorUiem  Army). 

if  France,  subservient  to  the  will  t 


at  Castleton  the  expedition  against  Tieon 
deroga,  330;  bis  skirmish  on  Lake  Cham 

Slain.  364;  commands  thfl  expedition  1i 
luebec  by  way  of  Kennebec  river,  vili 
191) ;  his  person  and  character,  II 


198; 


ippoate  Quebec,  19fl; 
>uebeo.l97;  retires  to  Point aux  Trembles, 
joined  there  by  Montgomeiy,  301; 
eaus  u  party  in  the  assault  on  the  citv, 
108;  la  wounded  and  carried  off,  StH; 
.ppoiuted  brigadier-general,  345;  i^tires 
0  Montreal,  120;  attempts  to  recover  cap- 


Champlain,  ix.  1S3;  his  naval  operations, 
164;  IB  blockaded  by  British  ships,  154; 
bis  audacity,  164;  defeat  of  his  squadron, 
166;in  the  night  passes  unobserved  through 
the  British  fleet,  168;  is  pursued  and  over- 
taken, 156 ;  destroys  his  own  deet,  156 ;  hia 
fame  Ibr  courage,  166 ;  testimony  of  Wash- 
ington to  his  merit,  336 ;  he  is  sllgbted  by 


general,  343;  commands  on  the  Delaware, 

352;    is  sent  to  the  aid.  of  the  northern 

SLTny,(l74i  insubordinate,  407 ;  not  In  the 

battle  of  Stillwater.  410;  his  good  advice, 

411;    Galea  rejecfs  it,   413;    Arnold  and 

Gates  quarret.  413;  a  volunteer  on  tlie  field 

of  battle,  417;  his  impetuoua  valor,  41T;  is 

wOQuded,  417;   congress  allows  bim  the 

rank  he  clMms,  413;    his  diBContell^  3. 

377 ;  his  misconduct,  378 ;  lenient  censure 

on  hint  by  a  court-martial,  378;  receives 

money  from  Clinton,  378;   appointed  to 

command  at  West  Point,  318 ;  determines 

rrender  that  post,  379 ;  vainly  tries  to 

in     ve  Washington  in  t\\e  snare,  3S2 ;  goes 

the  river  to  meet  Andr^  330;  plan 

reed  on  fbr  the  surrender,  380 ;  escanes 

the  river  in  the  "Vulture,"  389;  hia 

ng  letter  to  Washington,  3G1;  i 


ed 


triti^  officers. 


bated  e< 

lis  effrontery,  394;  i       „  _...._ 

of  theairidr,394;  the  plot  approved 


«a.tii,  498 ;  is  ordered  back  to 
98 ;  plunders  and  bums  Xew 
;    murders  Colonel  Ledyard, 


rro  ance  of  England,  s.  430. 

tte,  leader  of  a  French  force  ag^nst 
theChicka9awa,iii.  385;  falls  in  battle,  367. 

Articles  of  confederation  agreed  on,  be.  144. 

Aahburton,  Lord  [John  Dunning],  consnited, 
X.  678, 

Asbby,  Capt^n,  hanged,  ix.  334. 

Ashe,  ireneral,  his  incapadty,  ix.  389. 

Ashe.  John,  of  Xorth  Carolina,  he  and  others 
bum  Bjrt  Johnston,  vili.  96;  mejuber.  of 
the  provincial  congress, 98;  joins  Colonel 
Moore  with  a  re-enforcement,  285. 

Ashley,  John,  proposes  to  abatfl  the  duty  on 
molasses,  iv.  86. 

"Asia,"  British  man-of-war,  supplied  with 
proviaiona  from  New  York,  vii.  369. 

"  Assi^nlo,"  Iha,  its  provisions,  iii.  231,  332; 
benefit  of  it  assigned  to  the  South  Sea  com- 
panv,  401;  number  of  African  slaves  im- 
ported dnrli^  its  continuance,'4ll. 

Atlee.  of  Pennsylvania,  on  Long  Island,  ix. 

AttaUll'a-kulla,  or  the  Little.  Carpenter,  a 
Cherokee  chieK  iv.  348,  e!  scf. ,-  his  fidelity 

ask  for  peace,  423,  426. 
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t  the 
Jtoslon  massacre,  vi.  337,  34U. 

Aabiy  dtfeaU  Grant  near  fnrt  Duquesne,  iv. 
S09j  marcbes  to  the  lelief  of  Ifiagara,  and 
ia  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  331;  at 
Hew  Orieans,  vi.  230,  293,  ^i.  296. 

Auchtnutf,  RobBrt,  vi  200,  283 ;  counsel  fbr 
Frestou  at  bis  trial.  34B,  S73. 

Auckland, Lard,sentMAmerica.  {SeeSden, 
WMnm.) 


of  loose „--,-——,_  —  ,  ..  . 

Augusta,  Ga.,  timnded,  iii.  425;  taken  b; 

the  BFitish,  x.  386 ;  British  detested  there, 

833;  sunenders,  489. 
"Au^sta,"  British  ship  of  the  line,  bloim 

up,  ix.  431. 
Augnata  County,  in  Yireinja,  sends  r  T  f  t 

tEe  aufferiug  people  of  Boston,  t       6 


:,  St,  settlement  of,  1.  61 

■■,e  United  States,  "" 


Augual 

Austria,  her  dliance  courted  by  E  g 
iv.  2T7,  433;  and  France  put  a   d      n 
ancient  iivati7,2T9;  England  olf  b 

acquisitions  in  Italy.  433 ;  under  th  n 
peror  Joseph  II.,  T.  10;  iiiexibly  pposed 
to  Amerioa,  11;  aims  at  snpromacy  Ge 
maor,  X.  D3, 195,110,  313:  iu  a  pre 
t  jn  53;  prideofthearchdu  al  a 
63  t  fi  ra  alliance  with  Franc  53, 
fti  ndly  to  America,  53;  decli  f  h 
A    tr  an  power,  B3;  Anstria  aeced    to  h 

nh  m  league,  430 ;  bvois  Am  ncan 
d  pcnd    ce,  449. 

Au  t  an  npeioF  proclaims  religions  fi^e- 
d  m        623. 

Au  tnan     cceasion,warofthe,iti-449,  eisej. 

A  al  n  le  of  Ijird  Baltimore's  settlement 
on  Newtoundland,  i.  239,  242. 

Avar,  Captain  Samuel,  of  Haverbill,  his  in- 
"trepid  eOQduct,  iii.  316. 

Ayllon,  bis  voyage  to  South  Carolina,  i.  36; 
carries  off  many  of  the  natives  as  slaves, 
36.    [See  Fiisjaea). 


Bacon,  Francis,  Viscount  St,  Albans,  his 
liberal  sentiments  and  illiberal  conduct,  i. 
804.  305;  a  strange  mistake  of  his,  319; 
inclined  to  materialism,  ii.  329. 

Bacon,  Nathaniel,  his  character,  ii.  21T; 
elected  a  burgess,  219;  appointed  com- 
Diauder-in-i'bier,  220;  marclies  against  the 
Indiai's,  224;  takes  posses:<ion  of  James- 
town, and  bums  it,  QST,  238;  disperses  the 
royalists,  323:  dies,  329;  his  partisans  dis- 
f^nchised,  346. 

Backwoodsmen  deseribed,  vii.  163;  thaj  are 
exposed  to  constant  danger  Ftorn  the  In- 
dians, 164;  murders  by  the  Indians,  164; 


the  backwoodsmen  take  revenge,  16G ;  Ibelt 
settlement  in  Kentucky,  386,  et  seq. 

Backwoodsmen  of  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
gioia  rise  in  arms,  x  33S;  they  del^at  a 
strong  British  force,  330;  stop  the  advance 
of  Cornwallis.  340 ;  and  determine  tbe  pos- 
session of  the  connliy  beyond  Uie  Alle- 
gbanles,  340. 

"Balance  of  power"  between  tbe  Soutb  and 
the  North,  X  3S2. 

Balfour,  Andrew,  an  American  pstriot,  suffers 
cruel  treatment,  x.  560. 

Balfbur,  a  British  colonel,  takes  part  in  the 
execution  of  Hayne,  x.  493. 

Ballot,  origin  of  Its  use,  i-  343;  unknown  m 
England,  V.  39. 

Baltimore,  llrsC  lord  (Sir  Geoi^  Calvert),  bia 
early  history,  i.  233;  his  character,  238; 
his  settlement  in  Newfoundland  fails,  :i39 ; 

rto  Vireinia,  197,  240;  ilnds  no  qnief 
19T,  240;  obtains  a  grant  of  iWaly- 
d     41;  wise  and  benevolent  provisions 
h    charter,  244;  deaUi  of  Lord  Balti- 
m       .^4. 
B      m  re,  second  lord  (CecU  Calvert),  i.  24B ; 
h         of  Maryland  issued  to  hiih,  S41, 
345    hia  mild  government,  253;  gratitude 
b  psbpie.2S3,  258;  bisauthoriiysuper- 
sed  d  fay  ClayburuB,  360;   confirmed  by 
C    mwell,  261 ;  appoints  Fendall  his  lien- 
263 ;  his  authority  restored,  ii  236 ; 
h           rant  and  mild  government,  338;  his 
dea      238;  ftnd  character,  339. 
Baltim  re.  tbird  lord  (Charles  Cahert),  re- 
d       u  Marvland,  ii  237;  visits  England, 
etums   to  the  province,   241;    his 
a    h     ty  resisted,  242,  ei  


Baltir 


L  the  Delaware,  SOO;  < 
VilUnm  Penn  on  boundaries,  335, 33S. 
,  Lord  (see  Cahert,  Frederic). 
I  inviliog  si'"""'""  ~"'  *"    "- 


Baltimore,  ii -„ 

recent  origin,  49;  spirited  cunduct  of  it. 
people,  50;  recommends  a  continental 
congress,  60;  sympatbizes  with  Boston, 
50;  its  BJtample  kindles  new  life  in  New 
York,  50;  congress  adjourns  to  that  pkce, 


Banoraft,  Edward,  an  adventi 
Irom  Connecticut,  ix.  63;  hi 
62,  63;  he  betrays  confidec 

Bancroft.  Kicbard,  archbishop 
an  unrelenting  persecutor  o 


nEnglaod 
4.  ' 


I.  40B. 


.  ._  ^ .      ,  i.  460; 

...  Tirginia,  ii.  203. 
Barbadoes,  a  colony  from  it  settle  in  North 

Carolina,  iL  137. 
Barbarity,  Indian,  instances  of,  iii.  ISS,  134, 

138-141,  146,  179,  180, 182, 133,  187, 188; 

justified  by  Jesuit  liistorians,  187;   Other 

mstatices,  312,  213,  215,  320.  327. 
Barbarityof  theBriHsb.x.  198,  else?.,  307 


),  467,  4 


!,  560, 
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Barentsen,  William,  Iho  peer  of  Columbus, 
ii.  SSI;  hi9  attempt  to  discover  a  noitb- 
east  pssE^ge  to  Cbina,  262;  hia  death, 
2e3. 

Barlow,  Arthur,  his  royage  for  Esldgh  to 
North  Carolina,  i.  82. 

Bnrawell,  Culonel,  defeats  the  Tuacaroras, 
iii.  321. 

Barr^,  iBoao,  major,  afterwards  colonel,  in 
the  expeililiOD  against  Louishurg,  iv.  294; 
his  good  conduct,  296;  adjutaiit^aneral 
to  Wolfe,  325;  is  wounded,  335;  dismissed 
from  the  armj-  for  hia  votes,  v.  16fl;  "■'- 
■ — t  Bpaech  in  r  "  '  ----■ 
ip  act,  240,  2i  , 

C (Br  of  parliament  h: 
BloqueiiC  speech  in  behalf  of  America, 
Ti.  264;  hflftienda  Boston,  271;  his  Ir — 
tlve    against  ministerial  despotiam, 
would  not  have  troops  sent  to  Boston, 
does  not  opp 


Baxter,  Colonel,  at  fort  Washington,  is.  190; 

his  death,  191. 
Bayard,  John,  of  Philadelphia,  his  characfet 

viii.  385- 
Baylor,  Colonel,  at  Trenton,  is.  23*. 
Baylor's  cavaliy.  while  begging  for  quarter, 

cut  to  pieces,  x.  162. 
"  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  printed,  i.  41D. 
Beattv,  Captain,  killed,  x.  437. 
Beauchanip,  Lord,  a  friend  of  America  and  of 

liberty,  vi.  3io,  274,  360. 
Beaujeu,  naval  commander  in  La  Salle's  last 

voyage,  iii.  169. 
Beaujeu.  De,  leadi  the  attack  on  Braddoek'g 

force,  iv.  ISTj  is  slun,  188. 
Beaumarchais,    Peter  Augustin  Caron  do, 

u._   .._ .  ...  prjnciple,  vii.  32,  83:  c 


I,  612;    < 


ii.  312. 


nande  at  Con- 


Barrett,  Colonel  James, 
cord,  vii.  298,  302. 

Barrington,  Lord,  seerelBvy  at  war,  iv.  388, 
412,  413;  denounces  the  Americans,  d. 
232.  340 ;  proposes  a  change  in  the  charter 
ofMassachusetta,  361;  confesses  the  weak- 
ness of  his  deparimeut,  vii.  18a,  187;  re- 


B  admoni  lions  n 


French   emissary   in   London, 


.   146; 


Id  the  king  in  bvor  of  taking  part  yrith 
the  Ameritans,  148;  receives  a  new  com- 
mission, 148 ;  is  employed  by  the  French 
ministry  in  fnmisbia^  aid  to  America,  343, 


Montgomeiy  in  the   British   parliament. 


291; 
letter 


author  of  "  Figaro, 


;  .his 


monslrates  a^amet 

bis  hesitation   about   sending 

America,  v"'    '"""  ■"'"  -■" 

heeded,  15fe,  laa ;  votes  in  parnaiiniui  lo 

{lease  the  king,  in  opposition  to  bis  own 
idgment  and  conscience,  ix.  75;  thinks 
the  ministry  not  equal  t<i  the  times,  x. 
143. 
Barrington,  lieutenant,  taken  prisoner  with 

Prescott  on  Rhode  Island,  ix,  353. 
Barrow,  Henry,  hanged  at  Tyburn  fi 

goii^  to  church,  i.  290. 
Bartletc,  Joslah,  ddegate  in  congress  from 


_  _.  , _r.ii.  ... 

Bass,  Henry,  ofBoston,  a  "Son  of  Liberty" 


throe  objects,  one  of  which  is  an  alli- 
s  with  America,  294. 

S^our  taken  by  the  English,  iv.  1S8. 

Beckford,  William,  member  of  parliament 
from  London,  v.  146 ;  denies  the  power  of 
that  body  to  tax  America,  238,  242;  his 
good  connsel  rejected,  vi.  73,  79,  233;  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  America,  239,  257,  274, 


360;  moves  lor  a  repeal  of  the  duty  01 
380. 

Bedel,  Colonel,  of  New  Hampshire,  etationed 
at  the  Cedars.  Canada,  viii.  425,  426;  bis 

Bedrord,  Duke  of.  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
m  1748,  iv.  87,  291;  succeeds  the  Duke  of 
Newcaslle  aa  minister  for  the  colonies  in 
1748,21;  his  excellent  character,  21,  22; 
contrasted  with  Newcastle,  22;  head  of 
the  .conservative  whiga,  55;  earnest  for 
depriving  the  colonies  of  liberly,  57 ;  dis- 
agrees with  Halifaic,  70;  at  variance  with 
the  Pelhams,  70,  71;  wishes  to  maintain 
pt-ace  with  France,  36,  37;  resigns  his 
office,  37;    diatrnste    the   coloniata,    291; 


Bauin,  a  Branawiefc  lieutenant-colonel,  sent 
to  Bennington,  ix.  383;  amount  of  his 
force.  383;  his  orders,  383;  is  attacked  by 
militia  on  eveiy  side,  385;  falls  mortally 
wounded,  385;    surrender  of  his  troops,' 

Bavaria,  Elector  of,  offers  troops  to  George 

III.,  viii,  2B8;  the  offer  not  accepted,  288; 

threatened  by  Austria,  x.  52,  105,  111, 

240, 
Baxter,  Richard,  sullera  abuse  from  JeffriiB, 

ii.  439;    the  head  of  the  dissenters,  440; 

Ms  political  inSuunce,  441. 


f'  tialion  of  Pitf,  408,  409;  be- 
rivy  Seal,  412;  ambassador 
to  France,  439,  443;  concludes  a  treaty  of 
peace.  453. 
Bedford,  fourth  duke  of  (John  Russell), 
lord  prii'y  seal,  v  80;  description  of,  bv 
Lord  Bgremont,  81;  Bute  wishes  him  for 
president  of  the  council,  65 ;  refuses  to  act 
under  the  triumvirate  minie'ry,  103;  ad- 
vises the  king  (o  send  for  Pitt,  103;  he  is 
irritated  against Piit,  147;  becomes  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  under  the  Grenville 
administration,  147;  his  wishes  in  relatiiH) 
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eolicils  Uie  ^d  of  Bute,  437,423;  protests, 
witli  bis  friends,  against  tlie  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act,  451 ;  denounces  Massachnsattfl, 
ti.  61;  proposed  canlilion  with  Rocking- 

Sremacy  of  parliament  oyer  the  colonies, 
1 ;  the  proposed  coalition  Mis,  93 ;  he 
and  his  party  coalesce  with  the  minLstr^, 
103 ;  he  and  they  wish  to  crush  the  spirit 
of  Uberty  in  Boston,  17S  j  he  seconds  Hills- 
borough; resolntions  condemning  Masaa- 

Beers,  Richuro,  slaio  by  the  ladiftns  at  North- 


Belcher,  Jonalhan,  son  of  the  preceding, 
cliief  justJee  of  Nova  Scotia,  justified  the 
removal  of  the  Acadians,  iv.  201. 

Belle  Isle  taken  hy  the  English,  iv.  400. 

Bellingham,  Richard,  his  jealousy  of  Win- 
throp,  i.  437 1  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
ii.  38;  his  death,  es. 

BeUomont,  Earl  of  [Richard  Coot«l,  goremor 
-'■■'--^'--'-  '"-    ■SB!  his  paciflo  adminis 


tration,  6! 

of  Williaj  ,       ,  ^ 

chasetts  and  New  Hampshire,  32;  endeav- 

euptemaoy  of  England  over  the  Five  Na- 
tions, 193;  his  death,  60. 

Bemis's  Haighta,  near  Stlllwater,N.T.  battle 
of,  ix.  409 ;  MorgM  begins  the  attack,  409 ; 
Eraser,  Philips,  Rledesel,  400;  obetinato 
conrage  of  the  Americans,  410;  neither 
Gates,  Arnold,  nor  Lincoln  on  the  field, 
410;  defeat  ofthe  British,  411;  their  great 
loss,  411;  second  battle,  415,  416;  Bar- 
goTUe  snrrenders,  430. 

Bennett,  Eichai'd,  governor  of  Vir^nia,  i. 
225. 

Bennington,   Vermont^    settled,   v.  291;  its 

Bergen  in  New  Jersey,  its  early  settlement, 

ii.  319. 
BerkelBj,    George,   bishop  of  Cioyne,    iti. 

873;  his  residence  in  America,  373;  endows 
American  colleges,  374;  his  prophecy  of 
American  greatness,  874. 

Berkeley,  Lord  John,  a  proprietary  of  Caro- 
lina, li.  ISO;  and  of  New  Jersey,  315;  sells 
West  New  Jersey  to  the  Quakers,  366. 

~   ■   ■       "  ■      'ilfiam,  proprietary  governor 


Berkeley,  Sir  Wi 
of  Virginia,   i 


,  18;  hates  Puritanism,  807; 
3ected  by  the  people,  228;  his  sellishness, 
ii.  99;  one  of  the  proprietaries  of  NorUi 
Carolina,  129 ;  thanks  God  that  there  are  no 
free  schools,  192;  appointed  agent  of  the 


colony,  187;  nnfailhful  to  the  trust,  198; 
dtssa^fied  with  his  salaiy,  303;  hia  in- 
ventory, 312 ;  his  conduct  during  the  in- 
surrection, 217,  et  leg. ;  procliums  Bacon  a 
traitor,  223;  his  sevenOes  towards  the 
malcontents,  230,  el  seo. ;  returns  lo  Eng- 
land, 333. 
lemam,  Francis,  governor  of  New  Jersey 
iv.  373;  made  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
3TT;talksof  "subjection to GreaCBritain," 
378;  appoints  Thomas  Hutchinson  chief 
josttee,  379;  his  alarm  at  the  foment 
caused  by  the  speech  of  O^s,  431 ;  a  con- 
spirator against  liberty,  421;  i '- 


m  the  111 


I  of  New- 


England,  V.  14.,  . 

the    contraband    tra_.^    __.,        ._,     .... 

sel  to  the  ministry,  200;  *his  pusillanimity, 
201;  proposes  a  reconstruction  of  New- 
oppressive  measures  of  parliament,  378; 
cannot  repress  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
people.  310 ;  retires  to  the  castle,  313 :  his 
cowardice,  81B ;  tries  to  ftigfiten  Oie  prov- 
ince legiskture,  329,  SSO;  opposes  all  con- 
cession and  calls  for  an  army,  379,  380; 
his  pride  and  vanity,  vi,  7 ;  negatives  the 
choice  of  Otis  as  speaker,  S;  and  of  six 
members  of  the  council,  8;  threatens  the 
province  with  the  loss  of  its  charier,  11 ; 
solicits  the  interpositjan  of  parliament  and 
the  revocation  ofthe  charter,  16 ;  complains 
of  illicit  trade,  31 ;  the  taxmg  of  America 
due  to  his  advice,  41 :  causes  the  billetii^ 
act  to  he  printed  as  if  it  were  a  province 
law,  41 ;  insists  on  a  negative  to  the  choice 
of  province  asent,  69 :  wishes  to  control 
the  election  M  coundllor^  70 ;  advises  to 
alter  the  charter,  70;  predicts  acivilvrar, 
67;  advises  to  send  troops  to  Boston,  101; 
his  infatuation,  104. 151 ;  grossly  misrepre- 
sents to  the  nunistiy  the  proceedings  of 
Massachusetts,  131;  is  defeated  in  an  ac- 
tion for  libel.  131,  132;  prorogues  the 
legislature  and  denonncesits  leading  mem^ 
hers,  131;  he  wishes  troops  to  be  sent  over, 
133;  his  false  representations  of  a  day  of 
rejoicing,  134;  his  multiplied  Alsebiiods, 
135 ;  his  correspondence  with  Hillsborough,  . 
150, 151;  asits  to  hecomean  informer,  with 
promise  of  eecrecy,  160;  his  falsehoods, 
152;  his  shameful  duplicity,  160, 171;  ad- 
vises against  repeal  of  the  [evenneact,17I; 
is  panic-struck  at  the  firm  front  presented 
by  Massachusetts,  164;  la  made  a  baronet, 
173;  denounces  Samuel  Adams,  192;  for- 
bids the  meeting  of  the  general  ci 


is  frightened  at  an  empty  barrel,  199:  pre- 
tends to  be  in  danger,  200 ;  the  most  un- 
happy man  in  Boston,  200;  his  demand  of 


qnarters  for  troops  denied,  301 ;  h 
representations  of  this  matter,  202;  urges 
the  forfMture  of  the  charter,  313 ;  is  recalled, 
268;  his  duplicity  unmasked  by  Ihe  publi- 
cation of  letters, '271 ;  his  Hisappomtments, 
285:  his  altercation  with  the  iegisla.tur9  of 
MassadiuBetts,  235,ef  J«j.,-  adjourusitto 
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Cumbridge,  287 ;  the  members  unanimously 
petition  lor  his  remavnl,  28T ;  he  lea.vea 
Boaton  for  Europe,  290i  his  bad  character, 
2Sl!  great  rejoicing  athis  departure,  291. 

Beraatotff,  Count,  prime  liiinister  of  Den- 
mark, unftiendly  to  America,  x.  58.  272; 
accapls  the  armed  neutrality,  429 ;_  but 
entei'B  into  a  separai«  treaty  at  variance 
with  it,  480. 

Bevsri^,  Robert,  Euppressee  the  insuirectlon 


tai^; 


irgmia. 


_  .  B,  English,  never  printed  in  America  till 
flie  revolution,  v.  269;  Bible  for  freedom,' 
23a ;  some  of  its  prophecies  suppossd  la 
apply  to  New  England,  vi.  168. 

Biddle,  Nicholas,  captam  in  the  An 


ville,  brother  of  Iberville,  lii.  179,  S 
iplores  western  Louisiana,  204;  at  1 
■    —    »t  New  Orleans,  863,  364,  S 


le  Ohio  valley,  iv.  42,  H 
hy,majorunderArii  '" 
Bxpedition  against  Quebec,  viii.  1 


Bigfllow,  Timothy,  major  under  Arnold  in  the 


^t,  James,  missioniuy  to  tbe  Penobscot 
Indiana,  iii.  ITS;  stimulates  them  to  great 
cruelty,  187. 
Billeting  act  obnoxious  to  New  York,  vi.  16, 

Bernard  causes  it  to  be  printed  with,  the 
province  laws,  41 ;  Samuel  Adams' a  opinion 
of  it,  12;  resisted  in  New  York,  44;  Shel- 
bume  disapproves  of  it,  5S;  a  thiitful 
BOurcB  of  dimcultv  with  the  colonies,  71 ; 
resisted  in  South  Carolina,  309. 
Billingsport  on  the  Delaware  evacuated,  ix. 


Bills  of  credit  Issued  by  Massachusetts,  viii. 
48;  by  oongresa,  67^  61;  by  New  Jersey, 
72i  by  Pennsylvania,  7B;   by  Maryland, 


Bishop,  Bridget,  accused  of  witchcra^  iii. 

88;  i  jnee4  88. 
Bishop  and  king  stand  or  bll  together,  Iv. 

370;  public  o^nion  against  bishop,  4S0. 
Black  men.  their  enlistment  opposed,  s.  350 ; 

how  far  carried  int^  e^ot,  350. 
Blaeketone,  William,  aetUes  at  Boston,  i.  341. 
Blachstone,  Sir  William,  contends  tbr  the 

supremacy  of  England  over  her  colonies, 

Blake,  JAseph,  brother  of  the  admiral,  con- 
ducts emigrants  to  South  Carolina,  ii.  172. 

Blanchard,  Lather,  fifer  in  the  Acton  com- 
pany, wounded  at  tJonoord.  vii.  302. 


Bland,  Richard,  of  Virginia,  points  to  Inde- 
peiidenca  as  a  remedy,  v.  442;  appeals  to 
the  Jaw  of  nature,  443;  reports  icsolutiona 
denying  the  power  of  parliament  to  tax 
'-"■-j,Ti.l46r  one  of  the  committee  of 
6 ;   a  member  of  the 


first  continental  congress,  vii,  130;  bia 
conciiialoiy  speech,  130;  he  opposes  the 
measures  of  resistance  advocated  by  Wash- 
mgton  and  Patrick  Heni7,273j  elected  to 


ge,  81;  his  hieh  c 
onvention  of  -vTrgm 


275; 


massacre,  vi.  839,  347. 

Block,  Adriaen,  the  Dutch  navigator, 
siuls  through  Long  Island  Sound,  275. 

Blockade,  law  of,  as  interpreted  by  an  Eng' 
lishjndge,  X.426,  427. 

Blockade  of  Boston,  its  effects  there  and 
elsewhere,  vii.  56,  57;  the  measure  nniver- 
sallv  condemned  in  America,  57,  58|  the 
king  and  the  ministry  exult,  59. 

104. 

Bluuin,  Daniel,  agent  for  the  people  of  Ilii- 
nois,  vi.  472, 

Bohemia  invaded  by  Frederic  U.,  iv.  282 ;  ra- 
action  in,  x.  32. 

Board  of  trade,  its  relations  to  the  colonies, 
iv.  17;  Halifax  becomes  liead  of  it,  36; 
they  apply  to  Parliament  for  absolute 
power  over  the  eolonies,  48,  49;  Chariee 
Townshend  becomes  a  member,  54;  they 
renew  their  efforts  to  crn^  American  lib- 
erty, 83,  84;  new  powera  given  to  this 
board,  S2 ;  they  try  ui  vain  to  reduce  New 
York  103, 104;  advise  taxadon,  100;  and 
a  military  dictatorship,  227:  tlieir  secret 
designs  against  the  colonies,  292,  297;  Iheir 
system  matured,  379;  the  decision  fully 
settled  in  1760,  381;  board  of  trade  report 
against  the  tenure  of  good  behavior,  423. 

"Body  of  Liberties"  established  in  Massa- 
chusetts, i.  416 ;  its  provisions,  417,  el  acq, 

Bollngbroke,  Lord  (see  St.  J«lm). 

Bollan,  William,  agent  In  England  tbr  Has- 
sachnsetts,  iv.  63.  84;  diamisaed,  430. 

Boone,  Daniel,  his  birth-place,  vi.  298,  note; 
is  allured  to  the  West  by  reports  of  the 


s  of  il 


soil,  2 


n  that 
;j99l  bis  love  of  nature,  301; 
his  home  in  North  Carolina, 
302;  delermmed  to  make  Kentucky  his 
fiitnre  home,  302;  bis  eldest  son  killed  by 
the  Indians,  vii.  164;  the  pioneer  settler 
of  Kentuoky,  366 ;  his  further  career,  369, 
370;  dies  &r  up  the  Missouri,  370. 

Boone,  Thomas,  governor  of  South  Carolina, 
assumes  to  be  sole  judge  of  elections,  v. 
150. 

Booueaborongh  in  EentQcky,  its  origin,  vii. 
366. 

Borough,  an  English,  the  French  minister 
purchases  one,  vii.  174,  176. 

Boscawen,  Admiral,  takes  the  French  ships 
"Alcide"  and  "Lys,"  iv.  183;  in  Kova 

with  Amljerst'fl  army  to  Louisburg,  234, 
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Boeeuet  Justifies  slaverr,  x.  346. 

BostoD,  Ibunded,!.  368;  lirat  chunih  Ibnued, 
i.  359;  ita  furilamenlal  puiicifilea,  359; 
the  town  incorporated,  359;  equips  priva- 
leara  against  tie  Frencli,  ii.  S9;  generous 
contribuOons  for  sufferers  in  Philip's  war, 
109;  merchants  ofBoslon  trade  witli  Caro- 
lina, laT ;_  thla  trade  heavily  taiied,  1S8 ;  the 

)rit,  427;" 
lent.  446, 

Boston  noted  tor  liberatitv,  ii.  109;  witch- 
oraft  in  Boston,  iii.  97;  sourishing  condi- 
tion of,  369;  Uie  "Boston  New»-Letter," 
n  applauds  tbe  refuEBl  of  i 


£xedsa 


r,3e3;i 


I  popu. 


.  a  1761,  i 
tried  there,  414,  et  mo.  ;  elects  James  Otis 
one  of  its  representatives,  430;  denies  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  tax  America,  v.  197 : 
the  stamp  act  denounced,  309 ;  Oliver  hung 
in  effigy,  810 ;  the  chief  actors  in  the  scene, 
310 ;  bonflifl  on  Fort  HiU,  313 ;  another  ia 
Kinir  Street,  S13.  Hutchinson's  flimiture 
rs  destroyed,  813;  officers  of  the 
ror-Etricken,  313;  the  town  electa 
Samuel  Adams  representative,  331;  their 
contidence  in  him,  360;  memorial  ta  Gov- 
ernor Bernard  for  opening  the  courts, 
376.  3T6 ;  chooses  Hancock  its  representa- 
tive, vi.  7 ;  proposes  union  as  a  means  of 
secutity,  6:  a  board  of  caatoms  estab- 
lished, vi.  86;  tbe  people  exasperated  at 
;e  of  Townshend's  revenue  act, 
..e  ftelinga  excited,  97-  patriotic 
B  of  the  press,  97,  98  102  hi 
iiiiiais  correspondence  with  New  \ork 
93;  the  inhabitants  distressed  and  divided 
between  ftar  and  hope,  101;  reiolution 
rapidly  advaueing.  103;  non-imporlation 
resolved  on  in  town  raee^ng  103  the 
measure  foils  in  part,  117 ;  the  people 
co.mpiatn  of  having  to  maintain  syco- 
phants and  court  parasite 


id  papers 


)6;  ^sti 


laud,  132;  false  representations  made  of 
tiie  state  of  things  in  Boston  by  the  gov- 
ernor, 134, 136j  and  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  cuatoma,  136;  the  true  stale  of 
lhmgB,136,137;  Boston  thanks  Dickineoo 
for  the  "Farmers'  Lettera,"  139;  things 
hastening  to  a  crisis,  145;  riot  of  thet^nth 
of  June,  1T63,  1S6,  157;  a  town  meeting 
in  consequence,  IBS;  its  address  to  Ciov- 
emor  Bernard  and  his  answer,  159,  160 ;  it 
protests  against  the  introduction  d' troops, 
and  ar — ■-  '-  -'- — ~- —  • ■--■" 


t  eveiy  hazard,  163 ;  the  min- 
1.173;  and  determine  on  vig- 

._ .res,  174;  memorials  for  and 

against  Boston,  174;  popular  enthusiasm, 
179 1  non-imporlation  again  resolved  on, 
179;  Boston  andvicinityready  for  extreme 
measores,  194;  town  meeting  to  eonsider 
what  should  be  done,  a  report  and  re- 
solves, 197;  convention  propo."Cd,  198;  the 
town  vote  to  be  provided  with  fire-arms. 


199;  the 
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under  arm 
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h 
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h    n 
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rejoii 


Ha 


the  liberty  song,  300 ;  celeb 

the  non-lmportation  agreement,  311 ,  Bos- 
ton's "Appeal  to  the  World,"  312;  tar 
and  fealhera  used  on  an  informer,  313; 
inactivity  of  the  troops,  314;  Uiey  are 
"of  no  sort  of  use,"  314;  are  despised 
by  the  towna-people,  883 ;  the  women  re- 
nounce the  use  of  tea,  333;  the  affray  at 
Ebenezer  Richardson's  honse,  333,  334; 
the  affray  at  Gray's  ropewaik,  334,  336; 
disputes  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
townsman,  334,  et  seq. ;  the  Boston  massa- 
cre 336;  et  seq.  ;  the  town  meeting  on  the 
da}  after,  341 ;  the  demand  for  the  instant 
removal  of  the  troops,  342;  Hnts:hinson 
tries  to  evade  the  demMid,  343:  is  over- 
awed by  Samnel  Adams,  344;  the  council 
advise  the  removal.  345;  Hutchinson  com- 
plies, 346 ;  extreme  chagrin  of  the  British 


»r3,  346;  Boston's 
■  ■■    s,  863;    11 
d  ill  North  A 


e  king  orders  all 


,  castle  Wil- 
liam to  be  garrisoned  by  the  regular  troops, 
369;  a  powerful  British  tleet  in  Boston 
harbor  in  1771,  406;  the  ministers  reftise 
to  read  Hutchinson's  proclamation  for 
thanksgivii.g  in  November,  1771,  408;  the 
Gl)vemor  reliises  to  answer  Che  inquiries  -' 

discuss  public  affairs,  428 1  a  committse 
cortespnndence  proposed  by  Samuel  Ad- 
ams, and  voted  by  the  town,  428.  420; 
Boston  is  seconded  by  other  towns,  431 ;  b" 
apublio  act  joins  issue  with  king  and  Fm 
liamenl,  434^433;  the  proceedings  of  Boi 
ton  sent  to  Viiginta,  465;  public  meeting 
to  consider  the  subject  of  the  landhig  -' 
the  tea,  4T3;  exti '■ -"    '"' 

ot^a'tea  ship,  477; 
the  Old  South  Chnirh,  478;  two  nore  tee- 
ships  arrive,  480;  the  tea  thrown  over- 
board, 486, 487 ;  parcels  of  tea  picked  up 
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and  publicly  i!«stray«ct,  493 ;  a  man  tarred 
and  feathered,  493;  <lie  Bosiuii  port  bill, 
511;  other  Blnnceot  measnree  adopted  tbr 
eui  bine  the  spirit  of  iiberty  in  Boston,  512- 
S2B;  Gage  sent  to  Bostou  witli  four  regl- 
'-  ■■"--  cIoaingofitBportbylhe"-""'- 


dti^ua, 
eiiilHall,35;  decides 
be  paid  for,  38;  lir- 


ininiBtry,yii.34i  . 
vii.  Si;  meeCiDg  in . 

that  tbs  tea8hall_ ,      , 

cular  letter  to  tbe  colonies,  36;  General 
Gage  arrives  as  governor,  37 ;  effect  of  the 
portact  upon  tbe  people,  42;  Parliament 
allows  their  lives  to  be  ta!ten  with  Impu-' 
nitv,  43;  address  to  Hntchiasoti  on  hia 
dei^arlure,  4S;  a  majority  of  merchania 
enga^  to  import  notniug  from  England, 
4T;  the  letter  Irom  Phtladelpbla  received 
wi'h  impatience,  47;  the  people  do  not 
regret  being  singled  ont  tbr  ministerial 
vengeance.  48;  they  receive  jyinpathy 
from  Baltimore,  New  Jersey,  and  South 
Carolina.  50,  51 ;  espeoialiy  from  Virginia, 
53,  Hi  the  caTiee  of  Boston  becomes  the 
cause  of  ail  the  colonies,  5!j;  blockade  of 
Boston  begins,  B;  its  melancholy  effects, 
66 ;  business  of  all  kinds  at  an  end,  67 ;  more 
troops  arrive,  62,  63 ;  firmness  of  the  peo- 
ple, 64,  85;  atagreat  meeting  the  royalist 
party  exert  themselves  to  the  olmost,  68 ; 
tbe  town,  by  an  immense  majority,  sanction 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  of  cor- 
Tespondence,  69;  Gage's  foolisli  and  hitiie 
proclamation  excites  only  indignation,  70; 
arrival  of  two  more  regiments  and  a  64- 
gun  ship,  TO;  Gage,  with  all  this  force, 
dreads  the  town  meetings,  70,  71;  Boston 
is  supphed  with  needfUl  articles  of  provi- 
sion by  both  the  Carollnas,  73,  73;  by 
ConnecUcut,  73;  by  the  French  Inhabitanta 
of  Quebec,  74 ;  by  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  74,  76;  the  ''regulating 
act"  requires  Boston  to  pay  for  the  t*a 
thrown  overboard,  96-,  firmness  of  Boston, 

98j    cheering  a  ■■  ■" "      ""' 


114;  tJiouea  a      t  m      tan  t 

the  relief  f  Boot  n  116  120  liS  th 
wealthy  royalist  collect  th  re,  1  2  Gag 
erects  fortifloa  Bo  t  n  N    k  l'>a 

the  selectm       rem  ns  ra       h  t  n 

122;  thecarpent  ri  n  twithta  d    g  th  j 
share  the  g         1      if  i  g      fb     t 
struct  barra  k    f      h  124    G  g 

geous  cond    t    f  th    sold 


f 


142 


their  magn  m  ty  142  186  Lo  d  Ch 
bammoves  opall  m  t  f  th  ml 
of  Uie  forces  troin  Boston,  196 ;  tlie  motion 
rejected,  303;  the  array  in  Boston  to  be 
increased,  214;  contributions  for  the  rehef 


of  Boston  from  all  the  colonies,  361;  some 
rehef  Ikim  England,  251;  commemomtloa 
of  tbe  Boston  massacre,  363,  et  seq. ;  ora- 
tion of  Warren,  254,  255;  British  officers 
S resent,  254;  their  outrageous  conduct, 
&6;  Britiiih  troops  sent  tmm  Boston  to 
Concord,  338;  their  shameful  repulse,  804; 
the  British  army  besieged  in  Boston,  310; 
many  of  the  psopls  permitted  to  leave 
Boston,  SaU;  this  permission  withdrawn, 
S'll ;  great  sufibrings  of  those  who  remain, 
iil;  affair  at  Grape  Island,  362;  more 
troops  arrive,  362;  Ekimiish  near  Noddle's 
Island,  363;  tbe  light-house  burned,  363-, 
Boston  is  strictly  beleaguen^,  S63  (see 
Bvnker  Bill);  positions  of  the  British 
army  in  July,  1776,  viii.  43 ;  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  42,  43;  Dumber  of  the  British, 
43 ;  of  the  Americans,  44 ;  number  and  con- 
dition ofthe  inhabitants,  43;  Boston  town 
meeting  held  in  Concord,  48;  British  suf- 
fer ttom  inaction  and  sickness,  67;  Gaga 

ae,  68;    the  Old 

ling-school,  292; 


n  the  liberty  ti 


FanBiiilHflUaplBj-honse , __ 

of  the  besieged  army,  292;  Boston  can- 
nonaded, 393;  aspect  of  the  town,  295;  the 
British  army  compelled  lo  evacuata  it, 
298;  despair  of  the  loyalists  and  refugees, 
298;  the  British  army  leave  behind  ample 
supplies,  302;  American  ar — '-"•=—  u™.- 
ton,  303;  joy  of  tbe  inhab 
condition   of  the  place,  31 


ants,; 


s   BOB- 

3,  304; 


Boston  committee  of  correspondence,  their 
secret  Journals  sliii  exist,  vi.  428,  note  ; 
their  pledge  of  Becrecy,  430;  they  send 
letters  to  the  other  towns  of  the  colony, 
433;  the  towns  respond,  487,  etseq.,  446; 
the  committee  urge  union,  4G6;  they  are 
joined  by  the  committees  of  live  adjoining 
towns,  475,  477 ;  the  matter  of  the  disposal 
of  the  tea  is  ielt  in  their  hands,  475;  the 
tea-ships,  and  their  cargoes  and  consignees, 
in  the  hands  of  this  committee,  475;  the 
tea  thiAwn  overboard,  486,  497 ;  the  com- 
mittee in  active  correspondence  with  the 
other  colonies,  488 ;  they  prepare  the  way 
(br  a  congress  of  all  the  colonies,  607,  608; 
their  circular  letter,  608. 

"  Boston  Gazette,"  its  bold  utterances  agiunst 
th  re  enue  act,  vi.  97,  98, 194,  199,  210, 
230  232,  235,  247,  319,  253;  denounced  in 
th  B  tish  pariiamenf,  107;  quoted  309, 
310  339;  Samuel  Adams,  in  this  paper, 
sol  mnly  contemplates  a  resort  to  the  last 
ppe  1  407;  contemplates  independence, 
426  4  7;  urges  resistance,  466,  Note ;  calls 
,  i& ;  and  Ibr  a  general  congress 
—s,  489, 

lb  there.  4. 

B    t      massacre   commemorated,  vii.  853, 

t  leg     shameflil  behavior  of  British  offi- 

rs  366. 

Boston  port  bill  arrive 

circulated,  12;  its  in 

in  Salem  and  Newl 
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York,  40,41;  in  Einx 

neoti(;ut^42;  in  fhilad 

fiotetouil.  Loid,  appoititi 

-'-•--    -i.  171  (  ft  wise 


3, 177;  fti 


)r  of  Vic 


In  his  province,  228;  is  pleased, 
condilioii  and  tie  people  ft«  pLeased  witli 
him,  228,  M9;  meets  the  iesislature  of 
Vir^nia,  279  (  resolves  of  ihatlegislature, 
280;  the  governor  is  displeased  and  dis- 
solves the  aSBembly,  """     '  -    ■---  - 


s,  31B; 


larlJal  repeal 

his  death,  37S. 
Bougainville    as^stg    in    the    defence 

Quebec,  IV.  331,  334,  33a. 
Boundaries  betwe       "     "   " ' 


IB  English  andFiench 

Boundaries,  new,  of  MassachuBetta,  v.  163. 

Bonndaries,  diacusMonB  respecting,  x.  578, 
679,  684;  the  matter  settled,  587;  marked 
on  the  map,  691. 

Bouquet,  Colonel  Henrv,  in  Carolina,  iv. 
2SS,  2T0;  in  the  e^cpeditian  against  fbrt 
Dnquesne,  309;  his  toilsome  march  to 
relieve  Ibrt  Pitt,  V.  129;  attacked  bylnd.- 


Ohio  eountiy,  221. 

Bourlamarque,  a  Krench  colonel,  iv.  338; 
wounded  at  Ticonderoga,  393;  ahandona 
Fort  Carillon,  323;  in  tbe  battle  of  SJIlery, 
near  Quebec  359. 

Bonvoulolr,  (see  J3e  BoKmaloir.) 

Bowdoin,  James,  a  loyal  man,  vi.  202,  212; 
bis  statement  touching  the  Boston  mas- 
sacre, 34T;  advises  the  appointment  of 
Franklin,  374;  drafts  the  reply  of  th« 
council  to  Hutchinson,  448;  proves  parlia- 
mentary taxation  to  be  unconstitutional, 
453;    negatived  as  a  councillor,  vii.  18; 


<,  vii.  35;  writes 
Bowman,  Joneph,  a  captain  of  backwoods- 
Bracket,  Anne,  lier  escape  from  the  Indians, 

ii.  HO. 
Braddock,  Edward,  major-general  and  com- 
mandei^in-chief,  his    character,    iv.    170; 
arrives  in  the  Chesapeake,  177;  holds  a 
congress    of    Amerioftn    governors,    177; 
reoommends  taxa^on  by  parliament,  178; 
his  contempt   of  American    Uvops,   184, 
185;  his  delays,  184,  IBS,  186:  insults  the 
ountry,  1S5,  praises  Franklin,  181;  sur- 
'ffid,  utterly  defeated  and  killed,  1S7- 
.;  his  grave,  192;  consternation  which 
foIlowedjl92. 
Bradford,  William,  tbe  pilgrim,  i.  311;  gov- 
ernor of  Plvmouth  colony,  314;  Winthrop 
visits  him,  S<t4. 
Bradstreet,  colonel  John,  provisione  Oswego, 
It  286 ;  hie  good  conduct  at  Ticonderoga, 
301 ;  marches  against  fort  Frontenac,  305 ; 


?;'i' 


half  of  MassachusBtts,  ii.  76;  counsels  sub- 
mission io  the  king,  88;  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, 41S. 

irainti-ee,  Mr.,  denounces  the  oonrla  of 
admiralty,  v.  329. 

Irandenburg,  embraces  the  system  of  Calvin, 
11.81;  its  elector  becomes  king  of  Pruas.a, 
81.  * 

Irandywine,  Washington  on  the  north  side 
of  it,  is..  391;  he  sends  his  baggage  to 
Chester,  391;  prepares  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage, 395;  dnty  as><igned  to  Sullivan,  305 
396;  Sullivan  disobeys  and  commits  ten- 
ons blunders,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the 
American  army,  396,  397;  Washington 
arrests  tiie  pursuit  of  the  right  wing,  398 ; 
gallant  bearing  of  Stirling,  397;  of  Wayne, 
398;  of  Maxwell,  399^  Howe's  plan  of 
battle  fails,  490;  he  cannot  pursue  the 
American  army,  400;  loss  of  the  Amer- 
icans, 399;  of  (he  Britisli,  400. 
Brant,  Joseph,  the  Mohawk  chief,  his  inter- 
^.T_.^  .....1.  i__j  n...^      Germain,  vdi-  301; 


the 


1.  321; 


Bradstreet,  Simon,  i 


a  England  i[ 


Brateleboron^    in   Vermont,   aettkd    fmm 

Massachusetts,  iii.  370. 
Braxton,  Carter,  his  scheme  of  a  constitution 

for  Vireinia,  viii-  435. 
Bray,   1'homiia,   commissair,    procures    the 

establishment  by  law  in  Maryland  of  the 

church  of  England,  iii.  31,  32. 
Brfiheuf,  Jean  de,  his  toilsome  journey  from 

Quebec  to  the  Huron  country,  iii.  122; 

his  self-inflicled  penances,  124 ;  his  visions, 

124;    his  Ubors,  12B;  viMts   the  nentraJ 

nation,  139;  his  martyrdom,  140. 
Breed's  HilL  Colonel  Prescott  has  orders  to 

occupy  it.  vii.  109  {see  Smutm-  Bill). 
Bressani,    Joseph,    a    prisoner   among   the 

Iroquois,  and  crnelly  tortured,  iii.  134. 
Breton,  Cape,  settled  by  tlie  French,  iii.  23e 


„rs). 


a  North 


embarits  fbr  America,  3( 


irelon  colony  in  Acadia,  iv  193 
Jrevard,  Ephraini,  a  lead  ig  patiiol 

Carolina,    vii.    371,    373      his    honorable 

ciiaracfer,  371. 
Brewer,  Jonathan,  of  Waltham   in  Massa 

chuaetts,  propoaes  to  iniade  Canada  bv 

way  of  the  upper  Ken  lebei,  v 

ofhisrcfflmentfigbtonBuikt 

pilgrm    1   300    302 

,306 

sent  to  tiie  support  of  Ba  im  ix  384  en 
flict  at  Bennington,  386  hi"  hasty  retreat 
335;inthebattleofBenii<sHegbts,  417 
is  mortallv  wounded  417  his  troops  sur 
render,  418. 


Bridge,  Colonel  Ebenezer,  with  part  of  his 
regment,  went  on  Bunker  HiU  with  Pres- 
cott, vii.  408. 

Brigadiers  elected  by  consTMS,  viij.  30,  81. 

Biistol  in  England,  elects  Edmund  Burke  to 
parliament,  vii.  176. 
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Briliun  ruleil  by  an  aristocracy,  x.  1: 
British  army  in  AmcritH  in  1774,  no  longer 
amenable  to  the  civil  law,  vii.  43;  sEut 
np  in  BoBlon  with  inadeouatB  supplies, 
318;  mnrtificatioa  of  ttie  ofliFers.  318;  they 
caJumniate  file  Anieriians^SlS,  319. 
British  colony  pluited  in  Nova  Scotia,  i' 

45. 
Brttieh  constitution,  solidity  of  lie,  r.  97- 
British  fleet  attack  Gloucester,  viii.  66;  de- 
stroys Portland,  113;  reduces  Norfolk  to 
Bsbes,  230,  331;  cannot  remi^n  In  Boston 
harbor.  297 1  Mils  out  of  it,  302 !  at  a 

n  NantHsket  road,  303,  366; 
!ori  arrives  in  r 
river,  3BT;  unsnccesaAiI  attack  c 
ton,  404-410;  its  severe  losses, 
for  Nevr  York,  412;  a  fleet  arri  .  .  . 
Quebec,  434,  426:  fleet  of  Lord  Howe 
arrives  at  Sandy  Hook,  158. 
British  institutions  developed  in 
X.  37;  Britisii  commissioners  sent  to  Amei> 
ica,  133;  their  mie^n  wholly  dec^ptiv 
lag;  their ftlse  representations,  125:  they 
exceed  their  power^  IBS;  a  British  offlter 
leads  the  sftvage  Indians  in  scenes  of  ma»- 

sacre,  137,  IM;  the  British  government 
just  ides  and  praises  Indian  butcheries, 
138;  approves  and  jusafieslreachery,378i 
threat^s  "the  extremes  of  war"  to  the 
Amerieans.  161;  these  threats  fulfilled, 
153,  223,  226,  S27,  281,  307,  387,  323,  339. 
8*3,  306, 157,  45S.  489,  600,  504.  505,  564, 
662;  the  andent  afl^ctlon  for  the  mother 
country  washed  out  in  hlood,  1 

British  officers,  their  criiel^,  s       .   , 
S07,  311, 328,  334, 343, 457,  660 ;  a  marked 
change  m  Ihwt  conduc 
of  Lord  Shelbume  to  pL — , 

British  people,  address  of  congress  to  them, 


ii.  148. 

British  standard  jomed  by  many  people  In 
Virginia,  viii.  226. 

Briti^  troops,  their  suiferings  from  the 
attack  on  Bunker  Hill,  viii.  25;  great  loss 
of  officers,  28;  positions  of  the  army  In 
July,  1776,  41;  its  nnmbers,  41;  its  num- 
bers in  Fd).  1776,  292;  WashinRtan  plans 
an  attack,  292;  he  takes  possession  of 
Dorchester  Heights  293;  the  British  army 
unsu^pidons  ot  peril,  295;  their  astonish- 


Americans,  296 ;  a  council  of  war  advises 
to  evaonate  Boston,  298;  the  British  arms 
disgraced,  299;  hasty  departure  of  the 
British  ermv,  802.  363;  to  be  concentrated 
at  Sew  York,  856;  0mton,  re-enforced 
from  Ireland,  is  to  reduce  Charieston  and 
the  southern  colonies,  367;  Clinton,  with 
a  body  of  troops  invades  South  Ca  ol  a, 
895 ;  lands  on  Long  Island,  396  397  h 
dilatory  proceedings  and  inac  t|  399 
withdraws  his  troojis,  412 ;  re-ei  f  me 
arrive  to  the  BritlA  troops  n  Canada, 
424 ;  they  pursue  the  retreating  Ante  ans 
42B,  e<  leq. ;  their  murderous  atta  k  o 
the  men  of  Lexington,  vii.  293     ente 


;  Cambridge,  305-368; 
get  back  to  Boston,  309;  their  great  loss, 
309;  are  besieged  in  Boston,  310;  dare 
not  attempt  a  sally,  317;  straitened 
and  scanty  supplies,  318 ;  British 


flagstruc 


in  the  or 


,341;  the  British  army  in 
Boston  receives  re-enforcemenfs,  362,  389; 
a  large  farce  lands  in  Cliarlestown  on  the 
day  of  Bunker  Hill,  413;  re-enforcements 
arrive,  421) ;  number  of  the  British  troops 
engaged,  420;  (irst  attack  on  the  American 
line,  422;  Uieir  slow  advance,  423;  pre- 
dpitate  retreat,  424;  second  attack  of  t<ie 
British,  426;  are  repulsed  ia  greaterdis- 
order,  425;  great  slaughter  of  their  right 
wing,  426;  most  of  thSr  officers  killed  or 

doubt  carried  by  the  bayonet;  439,  430; 
the  Americans  retreat  nnpureaed,  431 ;  the 
immense  loss  of  the  BriQsh,  431,  432;  on 
Staten  Island,  is..  33;  they  land  on  Lone 
Island,  83;  twenty  thousand  British  and 
Hessians  attack  (bur  thousand  Americans, 
60;  the  Americans  are  overpowered,  94; 
the  British  insnlt  their  prisoners,  91,  98; 
approach  the  American  lines  at  Brook- 

Su,  101;  do  not  perceive  the  retreat  of 
e  Americans,  104;  enter  the  American 
works,  104;  land  on  New  York  Island, 
119;  obtain  possession  of  the  city,  120; 
their  cruelty,  129,  130;  land  on  Frog's 
Neck,  175;  their  march  to  White  PImbs, 
177-179:  a  pariial  engagement  at  Chat- 
terton  Hill,  181;  oveiTun  New  Jersey, 
194,  et  aeq. ;  take  possession  of  Rhode 
Island,  200;  their  brutal  conduct,  213; 
in  New  York,  how  they  spent  their  time, 
226.  227:  their  signal  reverses  at  Trenton, 
inceton,  247^260;  the 

._   ..   ._ jaign  inauspicious  to 

mem,  264;  General  Howe  prepKRS  la 
march  on  Philadelphia,  351;  is  out^n- 
eralled  by  Washington,  352;  evacuates 
New  Jersey,  366;  embarks  for  Philadd- 
phia,  391;  lands  at  the  Head  of  Elk, 
393;  battle  of  Braudywine,  393,  et  leo.; 
British  troops  enter  Philaddphia,  404; 
they  cross  over  into  New  Jersey,  423; 
battle  of  Oermantown,  425-12S;  the  Brit- 
isii  abandon  the  highlands  on  the  Hudson, 
429 !  they  take  the  forts  on  the  Delaware, 
434.435;  comfort  of  the  British  in  Phila- 
delphia, 465;  their  pasHon  foe  amuse- 
ment, 466 ;  their  licentiousness,  486,  46S. 

Broeck,  Abraham  Ten,  a  patiiot  of  the  New 
York  AsBembly,  vii.  210. 

B  (tt,l  e.  Count  de,  a  il-lend  of  America,  ix. 
0    aspires  to  Washington's  place,  284. 

Brooke  Lord  Robert,  proposes  to  remove  to 
I,  i.  381  i  a  proprietary  of  Gonnecti* 


results  of  the  c 


;       395. 

rakfleld,  Mass.,  set  oi 


re  and  deserted,  ii 
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Brooklyn,  in  Connecticnt,  iends  provisioDS  to 


0  takfl  them  by  regular 

|iiuai:uea,    iuj.j     the   foTCifiCatiODS   and    UIS 

island  evacunred,  11)3,  104. 
Broods,  John,  u  physician  in  Eeading,  cap- 
tun  of  the  rainute-nien  of  that  town^  - ' 
Concord  battle, 


.._, afterwards  gov- 

emor  of  Moesachosetts,  414. 
Brooks,  John,  hia  Btatements  touching  Lee'a 

conduct  at  Honmoutli,  x.  131,  nore. 
Brooks,  Colonel  John,  of  MaBsaehusett.i,  at 

White  Plains,  ix.  181;   in  the  battle  of 

Bemis'e  Heights,  417. 
Broome,  of  the  Hew  York  Congress,  viii. 

43». 
BroBihton,  Captam  KiehoTaa,  of  Marbleliead, 

my,  yiii.  %S. 
EtowQ,  John,  of  PittsfieH,  Massachusetts, 
Hunonncea  a  plan  for  seizmg  TiconderoRa, 
Tii.  271  a;  unites  with   thrs'    tl        t 
prise,  33S,  339;  beara     tonn  (I        f  tb 
snirender  to  the  conti  1 C     grass  341 

liis  expedidon  against  T      d     g 

Brown,  John,  sUin  at  L       gt  294 

Brown,   John  and   Joseph      1   P       d 

take  tbe  lead  in  the  b  ru   g  f  th      G 

pee,"  Ti.  419. 
Brown,  John,  of  Provid  m  rch    t, 


Brown,  Major  John,  at  t  C  ad  t 
obtam  Intbrmation,  t1  177  bri  g  b  k 
an  encouraging  report   178  bl    t 

joinAllen,  183:  isest    m  d    bl    h    M     t 
gomerr,  184;  he  and  Ij  I  gs        cap 
Chambly,  186;  thai'      pel  fl     1         187 
at  Qnebeo  leads  on  a  f  g  ed    tl    k  206 
Brown,  Jonas,  wounded     C       rd  02 

Brown,  IJeutenantrColon  1(B  ti  hid  f  Id 
at  Augujtfl  by  Marion  x  333   h        tr  m 


ueity   3; 


,489. 


£  gl  h  I  d 


Brown,  Kobert,  leader  of 

pendents,  i.  38T. 
Brawne,   John  and  Sam     1,      dh  ra  (a      t 

Episcopacy  in  Salem,  i    348    se      b    k  t 

England,  and  why,  350    p  bli  h        £  g 

land  ill  reports  of  the      1     v  350 
Branswick,  tbe  king  appl 

viii.  S56,  et  xg. ;  chara  t 

duke,  266!  of  PrJnceF     1        d  268 

he  approves  tb 


„gn  e 


duke  . 


tb 


iBidy,.258       rab  re  f 
by  Brunswick,  268,     59     f  t  re  1 
Ferdinand,   259;     his 


pay  and 
by  Brun. 


315:  his  exCrem«  meanness,  474;  Brnnih 
wicit  troops  orider  Kiedesel  in  the  battle 
of  Hubbardton,  is.  369,  370;  In  the  battle 
of  Bennington,  384,  385;  in  the  battle  of 
Beinia's  Heights,  409,  418;  their  surrender 
at  Saratoga,  430 1  the  Brunswick  piinces 

FIranawick  in  Mune  burned  by  the  Indiana, 

Srutality  of  British  soldiera,  in.  216,  660, 


onntym  Virginia,  inatmctiona 


I,  of  Barre  in  "Masaa- 


1    colony  in  England, 


.  112;  1 


I  11    C  ptain,  d 
to  -  t  possessi 

!  »    H  nry,  re 


.3  Androf 


Say  brook, 

,  restores  the  charter  of  Bhode 
I  J      1,  n.  448. 
Bull       Thomas,  of  Virginia,  hishraveiy,  iv. 

B  k  Hill,  battle  of,  vil.  407,  et  seg. ;  prep- 
rat  s  for  it,  408;  the  Britiifh  eenerKl, 
Gage,  ntended  ti>  ooeupy  the  hill,  407 ;  the 
m  ent  anticipated,  407;  the  execution 
f  lb    design  intrusted  to  Prescott,  408; 

408    the  redoubt  constructed,  409;   day- 

b      k    410;  surprise  of  the  British    41il; 

m  1  vessels  and  a  battery  on  Copp's 

H  II  fi  e  on  the  Americans.  410;  Prescott 

glhens   his  defences,  410;  sends  fbr 

ti^shnients  are  sent,  and  no  supplies  of 
1  nd,  413;  Gageordersanattack,  411; 
1  th  nsand  British  troops  land  at  Monl- 
t  Point  in  Chartestown,  413;  Howe 
h  1  nd  sends  back  for  more  troops,  413 ; 
Presc  tt  prepares  to  oppose  them,  414;  tbe 
d  f  s  incomplete,  414;  small  supply  of 
powd  .  415;  the  raiments  of  Stark  and 
Eced  reBentlotheMll,4ia!  SethPome- 
ro  rives  as  a  volunteer,  417;  .loaeph 
V/  rencomes  ftvolanteer,417,4I8i  por- 
ti  f  Little's.  Brawer'a,  Nixon's,  and 
Wh  t  mh's  regiments  arrive,  418;  troops 
fr  Connecticut,  408,  410,  414,  418;  the 
rl  II  y-men  desert  their  field-pieces,  418; 
L  _  .f  .!..  Ti_j^-_i aengaged,4?" 


>f  the  British 


r  of  the  provincial  troops  in  the 
421;  fi-ee  negroes  light  side  by  side 
hits  men,  421;  Charlestown  burned, 
rriSo  grandeur  of  the  scene,  433) 
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first  attack  of  the  Btitisii,  and  tlieir  pra- 
dpiiate  retreat,  421 ;  joy  of  the  Anierkans, 
iS4 ;  second  atlack  and  another  liast^  re- 
treat, iS5;  utter  disorder  of  tlie  BntUli, 
425;  great  sliiughter  in  their  ranks,  423; 
unerring  accuracy  of  American  aim,  i2i! 
borrora  of  Iha  scene,  436;  de^t  of  th( 
BriUsh  certaia  had  the  powder  not  t>eer 
uttcrlj  exhausted,  42T ;  reduced  to  a  ein^li 
artillery  cartridge,  129 ;  the  redoubt  earned 
by  the  bayonet,  430;  retreat  of  the  Ameri- 
cana, 130;  the  British  lose,  431,  432; 
American  loss,  132;  fall  of  Warren,  433; 
his  exalted  character,  133;  Gage's  opinion 
of  the  battle,  131;  Howe's  utlack  con- 
25;   effect  of  tiie  battle  m 


Europe,  1 
Bunker  Hil 


100,  1 


Burgh, 


nt  and  the  smiling 
arouna  it,  vni.  806,  307. 
HuBsey,  in  the  Iriab  House  of  Com- 
deuouncea  the  American,  war,  viii. 
170. 
Burgoyne,  John,  appointed  m^oc-general  of 
the  army  nndar  Howe,  vii  245 ;  hia  char- 
acter and  talents,  31S,  216 ;  he  la  rebaked 
bv  Luttiell,  246;  lands  in  Boston,  362,  679, 
339;  his  eelimats  of  the  British  liDOpa  In 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  420;  observes 
the  battle  firom  Copp's  Hill,  4^;  arrives 
inCanada,  viii.  431;  pursues  the  retreating 
Americans,  183;  his  correspondence  with 
Lea,  46,  230;  phui  of  hie  campaign,  is. 
Sa,  arrives  at  Quebec,  361;  his  prepara- 
tions for  invading  the  states,  362;  bis 
speech  to  the  savages,  363,  361;  the  reply, 
361;  his  regulations  about  scalping,  361; 
in  a  ptoclamatton  he  threatens  to  let  loose 
the  savages.  365;  amount^his  fbrce,  366; 
he  taoves  his  army  up  thalake,  363 ;  aud 
occupies  Tioondaroga  aud  Mount  Inde- 
Bwdence,  367 ;  his  high  reputation  in  Eng- 
land, 36T ;  Carleton  r^tiees  to  assist  liim, 
^0 ;  his  ttuuiksgiidng,  3T0 ;  hia  difficulties, 
371;  Ms  mistake  in  (he  choice  of  a  road, 
371;  hia  delays,  371;  hia  troops  dispirited, 
371;  his  opinion  of  the  Indians,  371;  he 
rflsalres  to  use  them,  371;  marder  of  Jane 
McCrea,  871 ;  Bargoyne  forgives  tlie  mur- 
derer, 372;  approves  of  the  Indian  bar- 
barities, 382;  laltes  a  pledge  of  thi 


le  for  a 


:ivmga 


Albany.  363;  sends  an  expedition  under 
Baum  toBennuigtou.  8S3;  the  expedition 
lofally  frostratfid,  3S5;  Indians  leave  in 
disgust,  383;  dismay  in  the  camp,  3S3; 
Bui-goyne  attempts  to  force  hie  way  to 
Albany,  107;  bis  alow  progress,  408;  first 
battle  of  Bemis'a  Heights,  109 ;  BDrgorne'g 
army  utteriy  crippled.  111;  his  condition 
becomes  dangerous,  114;  (he  Indians  leave 
bun,  HI;  waits  for  co^operaUon  from  New 
York,  416;  second  battle  of  Bemis's 
Heights,  115;  Burgoyne  exposes  himself 
fdarteasly,  117;  oiders  a  retreat,  118;  finds 
himself  surrounded,  119;   he  capitnlates, 


i,  Eilmi 


I,  Shan 


if  the 


Board  of  Trade  in  .  .„     .    .    . 

ica,  ir.  375;  in  the  service  of  that  Board, 

375,  note;  spares  theieputaUonof  Halilax, 

376,  note ;  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of 
Eockingham,  v.  302 ;  his  exalted  character, 
802;  quoted,  73,  71,  91, 100,  102,  190;  ob- 
stinately maintaina  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment to  tax  America,   397,   99S;    advo- 

gress,  400;  founds  the  new  tory  party 
of  Imglaud,  US;  bitterly  ridicules  Gren- 
viile,  165;  hia  sarcasm  on  Lord  Cbatbam, 
vi.  46;  his  inconaiatency,  59;  denounces, 
while  partly  approving,  the  plan  of  tax- 
ing America,  78;  his  prophecy  respecting 
American  taxation,  78;  sympathizes  wita 
the  enemies  of  fii>erty,  2l6 ;  inveighs  againat 
Lord  Camden,  231,  332;  iuatiflea  the  Mas- 
sachusetts assembly,  233;  opposes  Lord 
North,  363;  opposes  parliamentary  reform, 
320 ;  Burke  and  Wedderburn  are  oJlies,  367, 
863 ;  prescribes  more  aristocracy  as  the 

cure  of  evils  caused,  by  aristcotaoy,  861; 

condemns  the  system  of  the  ministry  in 
regard  to  America,  362;  elected  agent  of 
New  York,  385;  does  not  oppose  the  coer- 
cion of  America,  610;  strongly  condemns 
the  Boston  port  bill.  513 ;  hia  gi-eal  speech 
against  taxing  America,  519-521;  his  un- 
Ibrtnnate  position,  522 ;  protests  against  the 
employment  of  Indians  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, 118;  his  despondency,  176;  he  ia 
elected  from  Bristol,  176;  follows  the  lead 
of  Booking' 

Congress.  193 ;  is  opposed  to  hostile  ni 
nres,  218;  his  interview  witii  Franklin, 
363;  ho  reveres  Franklin  to  the  last,  263; 
he  brings  fbrward  his  plan  tbr  conciliation, 
365 ;  hie  splendid  enlogy  on  New  England, 
266-270 ;  misjudges  in  regard  to  the  steadi- 
ness of  American  troops,  viii.  09;  brings 
fbrward  a  bill  for  composing  the  troubles, 
163, 169;  eulogizes  Montgomery,  213;  his 
positioQ  in  1776  not  tenable,  is.  HI ;  so. 
plauds  Fox,  lU;  his  secession  f^om  pnblia 
busineaa,  116;  bis  opinion  of  FrankUn, 
236, 286 ;  denounces  the  wnr  with  America, 
321;  condemns  theemployment  of  Indiana, 
335;  desires  peace  at  any  rate,  478;  his 

hopeless  as  to  the  abolition  of  elavery,  347; 

langua^  towards  Shelbnri-,,  ,,^. 
Bnrke,  William,  would  relinquish  Canada,  iv. 

361;  a  fi'iend  of  liberty  quoted,  vi.  61,  361. 
Burnet,  William,  governor  of  Masaachusetta, 

maistsonafixedsaIai7,iii.391;  dies,  392. 


paymaster  of  the  fbrcea,  5i 
'"      antary  n ' 


through  the  wilderness  to  Quebec 
aide-de-camp  to  Montgomery,  2( 
General  Putjiam,  oa  Sew  York : 


.viii.  191} 
m;  aid  to 
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Burroughs,  George,  accused  of  witchcraft,  iii. 

87  j  histiifti,  91;  liis  executioD,  S2. 
Burrou^e,  Leainan,  alunna  Fort  Koyal,  S.C-, 


the  royal  mmili 

244i  George  II.  _      , 

bend  despises  bitn,  iiS ;  he  assists  Murray, 
246;  and  Ktt,  iiT;  rejoices  in  the  eleva- 
tion ofPitt,  376;  reeommends  Abercrombie 
as  commander-in-chief  in  America,  294; 
the  young  king's  speech  written  by  him, 
383;  admitted  to  the  privy  coondl  and  to 
the  cabinet,  SSi;  a  timid,  imbecile,  igno- 
rant man,  338;  lieeomes  secretary  of  alate, 
391;  becomes  Gi^t  lord  of  the  treasury, 
138 ;  deeorated  with  the  order  of  the  garler, 
443;  his  pecddy  towards  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, 443;   not  the  author  of  the  Btamp 

nale;  resigns  office,  04;  his  cooteoupt  of 
Pitt,  95;  but  wishes  la  see  Pitt  in  office. 


143;  r< 


icited  by  Bedford  a 


i,  427, 


BuCier,  Colonel  John,  infames  the  Indiana 

against  the  Americana,  ix.  377;  leads  a 
party  of  tories,  378. 

Butler,  William,  of  North  Carolina,  arrested 
asH  "regulator,"  vi.138;  a  reward  ot?ered 
for  killmg  him.  397. 

Battifl^etd,  Major,  surrenders  the  fort  at  the 
Cedars,  viii.  427. 

Buttrick,  Major  John,  of  Concord,  yii.  302; 
gires  order  to  flra,  303. 

Byilinge,  Edward,  and  other  Quaker?,  pur- 
chase West  New  Jersey,  ii.  355;  hia  un- 
reasonable claim,  361. 

Bynga,  George,  the  solitaTT  "no"  In  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Boston  Port  Bill, 
vi.  512. 

Byron,  Admiral,  succeeds  I,ord  Howe  in  com- 
mand of  (he  Britiah  deet,  x,  149 ;  his  opera- 
tions in  the  West  Indies,  295. 


Cabeaa  de  Vaca  lands  with  a  body  of  Span- 
iards !n  Florida,  i.  394;  his  adventures 
there.  40,  el  ieq. ;  traverses  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  40,  et  tea. ;  relnms  to  Simin,  41. 

jealousies,  iv.  68,  TO;  plans  for  taxing 
America  are  delayed  In  conseqaenco.  86; 
imbecihiyofthe cabinet,  101;  endofNew- 
castle's  cabinet,  247  (see  Mitdatry);  re- 
organization of  the  cabinet,  138, 
Cabinet  of  George  III.  in  1763;  names  of  its 
inemlMrB  and  their  characters,  v.  79,  80 ; 

ministr}',  142;  a  strong  cabinet,  147, 143; 

this  cabinet  overturned  299  (see  J/inisIr^). 
Cabot,  John,  his  commission  fur  discovety, 

i.  10;  discovers  the  Western  continent,  11. 
Cabot,  Sebastian,  discovers  the  continent  of 

North  America,  i.  11;  bis  second  vovagc, 

12;  skirts  the  coasts  of  the  United  States, 


13;  deprived  of  hii  due  renown,  14;  bis 
later  years,  lb;  "the  gi-eat  seaman,"  15; 
too  little  known,  15;  pi'opoees  a  north-east 
pas-age  to  India,  78. 

Cadillac,  de  la  Motte,  conducts  a  colony  to 
Uetroit,  iii.  194;  is  governor  of  Louisiana, 
34T;  visila  Illinois,  348. 

Cadwalader,  Ijoibert,  of  Pliiladelphia,  at 
fort  Washington,  ix.  190,  191;  is  nneble 
to  co-operate  wiui  Washington  in  crossing 
the  Delaware,  228, 329;  from  Bristol  crosses 
that  river  to  Burhngtou  389 ;  at  Crosvick 
213 ;  advises  to  attack  the  British,  x.  127. 

(!ahnewaga  tribe  of  Indians,  iii.  215. 

Caldwell,  James,  minister  ot  the  gospel,  mur- 
dered by  a  British  soldier,  x.  372,  373. 

Caief,  Kobertj  ills  exposure  of  the  witehciatt 
delusion,  iii.  97. 

Calendar  regulated  in  1752,  iv,  84. 

California  discovered,  1.  40$. 

Caltieres,  ^vemor  of  Canada,  iii.  ITS,  191. 

Calloway,  Richard,  a  pioneer  settler  of  Ken- 
tacky,  viL  366,  368. 

Calvert,  Benedict,  son  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
renounces  the  Romish  Church,  iii,  33. 

Calvert,  Cecil.   (See  Baltmore,  aeamil  lor4.) 

Calvert,  Cecil,  secretary  of  Maiyhmd,  iu 
London,  his  letters  quoted,  v.  78,  ^,  86, 
190,  249;  is  etmngly  opposed  to  taxing  (ha 
colonies,  249,  note. 

Calvert,  Charles.  {Sen BalUmm-e,  third krd.) 

Calvert,  C,  secretarv  of  Maiyland,  advises 
taxation,  iv.  350,  380. 

(^vert,  Frederic,  sixth  Lord  BalUmore,  hia 
character,  iv.  IST;  relation  of  Maryland  to 
him,  137 1  his  prerogatives  and  revenue,  138. 

Calvert,  Leonaid,  conducts  a  colony  to  Mniy- 
land,  1.245;  hia  mild  government.  218 ;  an 
insurrection  compels  him  to  flee,  25G. 

Calvert,  Sir  George.  {See  BalHinere,  Jha 
Inrd.) 

Calvin,  John,  his  inHuence  on  the  settlement 
and  destinies  of  New  England,  i.  206; 
aWd  of  loo  much  free  inquirv,  275 ;  par- 
allel betn-een  him  and  Luther,  2T1,  277, 
278;  influence  of  his  system  on  the  Amm- 
can  mind,  ii.  468,  et  leg. ;  his  system  com- 
pared with  that  of  Luther,  iv.  153;  "a 
church  without  a  bishop,  a  state  without  a 

and  deep  impression,  itsliving  enei^^^TlSo  j 
teaching  the  natural  equality  of  man,  it 
was  always  fovomble  to  It^dom,  154;  it 
moulded  and  fashioned  American  institu- 
tions, 161 ;  its  tenets  as  taught  by  Jonathan 
Edwards,  166,  et  seq. 
Calvinism,  political  meaning  of.  Ii.  459.  460; 
its  influence  on  the  institutions  of  Masss- 
chnsetta,  481,  403;  of  Connecticut,  463; 
its  essential  and  distinctive  traits,  iv.  153, 
et  eeq. ;  the  inspirer  of  human  hope  and 
parent  of  lifledom,  164;  always  fevorable 
to  intelligence,  puritj^  of  life,  Ireedom,  and 
courage,  vi.  192;  spirit  of  liberty  thenca 
derived,  is.  601;  Ibur  great  teachers  of 
four  great  nationalities  arose  from  it,  601; 
how  it  differs  from  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes,  601,  602. 
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Calvinist,  Samuel  Adams  is  one,  vi,  192. 387. 

Cambridge,  its  reeponse  to  the  Boston  cir- 
cuiar,  in  oppositiun  to  British  agstreaaion, 
vi.  488 ;  again.  45S ;  and  once  more,  47B,  477- 

Cambr'dRe,  in  Massncbueetls,  the  men  of 
Midrileaex  come  in  arms  to  this  place,  vii. 
114,  115;  nravinclal  cangreee  meet  there, 
IH;  British  tjywps  pass  through  it,  983; 
oati^gee   oonunitt^d   there,   308 ;    head- 

Siartein  of  the  American  army  established 
ere,  313,  31D,  321,  325.  405.  403.  430. 
Cambridge  platfarm,  i.  444 ;  its  laatjng  iaflu- 

Camde'n,  Earl  of  (Charles  Pratt),  maintains 
that  Parliament  has  no  right  to  tax  Ameri- 
ca, V.  403 1  opposes  the  decjaratoty  bill,  446- 
448  (seu  Dedaralory  Bill);  he  wishes  the 
elective  f^anc^'""  — —-'  -.—--' 
447;  is  lord  el 
ham,  VI.  32:  h 


onghly 
Americi 


ica,  177,178,  nole,-  isata  loss  what 

0  do,  ISa,  183;  his  ingratitude  towards 
Lord  Chatham,  214;  isafriiid  of  Chatham, 
268,  273;  urges  ihe  repeal  of  the  Kevenue 
Acts,  are ;  dismissed  from  ofllce,a34 ;  favors 
equal  representation  in  Parliament,  361; 
favors  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  colonies, 
518 ;  protests  against  the  violent  policy  of 
the  nunisliy  in  1774,  vii.  178;  thinlis  jus- 
tice on  the  side  of  America,  131;  desires 
the  settlement  of  the  controversy  on  the 
condilions  proposed  by  Congress,  191 ;  coo- 
tends  that  Parliameat  has  no  right  to  lax 
America,  302;  and  that  the  Americans  do 
well  tu  resist,  303;  denies  any  responsibii- 
ity  for  the  du^  on  tea,  although  he  eon- 
eented  to  the  measnre,  339:  jusiiflcs  the 
union  of  the  Americans,  and  predicts  the 
independence  of  the  colonies,  202. 
Camden,  S.C,  battle  of,  x.  819;  the  two 
fevorable  portion  of 


great  loss  of  the  British,  323;  the  place 
abandoned  by  the  British,  48S. 
Cameron,    deputy   Indian    agent,    shrinks 
from  employing  the  Cherokees  against  the 
"    '  '      ""*'    B9;   inflames  the  savages 
tricans,  ix.  160, 163. 
in  the  convention  of  Penn- 
sylvania, ix.  170. 
Cameroninns,  their  sufferings,  ii.  410. 
Camp  of  Uberty  around  Boston,  vii.  321 ;  its 
want  of  able  genorals,  321 ;   want  of  peiv 
feet  union,  333;  irant  of  efficient  discipline, 
332;  want  of  military  equipments,  332. 
Campbell,  Arthur,  a  patriot  in  Soath  Western 

Campbdl,  Donald,  after  Montgomery's  fell, 
ordeis  a  retreat,  viii.  208. 

Campbell,  Farquhar,  a  Highland  setUer  in 
North  Carolina,  viii.  96. 

Campbell,  Indian  agent  of  Ihe  British,  ar- 
rested by  Wooaier,  and  sent  out  of  Canada, 


Campbell,  John,  of  the  Scolc-rriah  chnrch  oa 

the  Holslon  river,  vii.  196. 
Campbell,  John,  an  insurgent  Highlander,  is 

killed  in  battle,  viii.  288,  389. 
Campbell,  Lieutenant-Colonel  |  British  |,  takes 

Savannah,  x.  235:  and  Augusta.  286. 
Campbell,  Lord  William,  governor  of  South 

Carolina,  vii.  337;  viii.  81;  unlit  to  govern. 


84;  his  rash  conduct,  35;  denii 

7  grievances,  83 ;  urges  the  ministry 
...._  .,.  ..       ■■■  ■,  the  p  ■  '  ■     "" 


o  employ  force  sgiiinst  tl 


thinks  it  would  be  e. 
duce  the  Carolmas  and  Georgia,  91,  92; 
ui'ges  Sir  Feter  Parker  tc  attack  Charles- 
ton. 357;  is  present  during  the  attack,  404; 
receives  a  mortal  wound.  4U. 
Campbell,  Major  IBritish),   a  prisoner  it 


■ofNew  Jeri 


Yorkloivn,  x.  0 

Campbell,  Neil,  g 
412. 

Campbell,  William,  in  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant,  vii-  169;  marches  with  a  rifle 
company  to  the  relief  of  the  tide-water  in 
Tirginia,  viiL  334. 

Campbell,  William,  of  North  Carolina,  viii. 
284;  ''the  fkmoas  Colonel  William," 
raises  a  regiment  of  bacliwoodsmen  ftora 
beyond  the  mountains,  ic  332 ;  commands 

lion  there,  and  total  defeat  of  a  strong 
firitisb  force,  339;  his  humanity  towards 
house-burners  and  assassins,  340;  the 
turning  point  of  the  war,  340;  he  is  sum- 
moned to  join  Greene  in  South  Carolina, 
470,  475,  477 :  his  brave  conduct  at  ths 
battle  of  GuiUbrd,  479;  at  Hobkit-k's  Hill, 
486 ;  and  at  Entaw  Springs,  493. 
Canada,  settled  bv  the  French,  i.  27;  con- 
qnered  by  the  Kirks,  334 1  restored,  335 ; 
conqneat  of  Canada  first  proposed  in  New 
England,  li.  83;  its  population  in  1679, 
417;  invaeion  of  the  Iroquois,  418-424; 
granted  to  the  Hundred  Associates,  iii.  119 ; 
religious  zeal  the  motive  for  colonization, 
119;  the  Franciscans,  119;  the  Jesuita, 
130;  their  privations,  138  (see  Jemtls  and 
MisiifHis);  insecurityof  the  colonists,  148; 
harassed  by  the  Monawlts,  148;  the  Hun- 
di'ed  AssociBles  resign  the  province  to  the 
king,  148;  supposed  to  include  the  Ken- 
nebec valley,  104;  New  ]i;ogIand  feils  in 
the  attempt  to  conquer  it,  184-130;  an- 
other failure,  223;  supposed  to  inctnde  the 
whole  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  839; 
Upper  Canada  claimed  by  the  English, 
340;  conquest  of  Canada  proposed,  464; 
the  design  abandoned,  and  why,  404;  iv. 
30,  31,  165,  184;  regarded  by  some 
French  statesmen  as  an  incmnbrance, 
73,  73;  its  population  in  17S4, 120;  desire 
to  conquer  it,  148,  183;  Loudoun  fails  to 
conquer  it,  240;  seardty  in  Canada,  360; 
the  English  Bristocracv  conid  not  conquer 
it,  370;  Pitt  determines  on  its  conquest, 
291;  New  England  enters  on  the  affiuf 
with  great  Eeal,  393;  the  country  cot  oflT 
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from  intercourse  with  Franca,  393 ;  miseiy 
of  tlie  inhabitants.  393;  the  country  ex- 
hausted, 306;  its  weakness,  320;  popula- 
tiou  in  X769,  330;  sntrenaer  of  Quebec, 
S38,  300;  discussion  in  England  about 
retaining  Canada,  363,  el  aeq. ;  great  errors 
commuted  in  its  early  histoiy,  468;  not  a 
priming-press  in  the  countiy,  458,  nole ; 
ignorance  of  the  people,  468,  nole;  the 
cession  of  Canada  hastens  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  British  colonies,  460;  further 
results,  WO;  its  twundaries  restricted,  v. 
136,  163;  its  former  taws  and  usages 
abolished  by  the  British  government, 
313 ;  malconduct  of  the  royal  officers, 
3I3|  a&irs  of,  vi.  IT,  66;  an  immense 
territory  included  under  this  name,  vii. 
166j  the  Catholics  living  there  partly  en- 
ftanchised,  l&fl,  1B1 ;  the  French  system  of 
law  restored,  1ST;  the  Canadian  nobility 
conciliated,  157;  the  Catholic  worship 
established  by  law,  153;  the  clergy  well 
Batisfied,  16S;  Indiaus  in  Canada,  a  mis- 
aionory  sent  to  conciliate  their  Mendahip 
to  America,  379;  the  occupation  of  it  be- 
comes to  the  united  colonies  an  act  of  self- 
detbnee,  viii.  176;  an  invasion  of  it  resolved 
on  by  Washington,  68;  the  French  Qobility 
and  Catholic  clei^  favor  the  English  rule, 
177;  the  peaaanlry  welcome  an  invasion, 
ITT;  Schnyler  sends  an  emissary  to  obtain 
iiUiirmatJon,  17T;  and  makes  some  prepa- 
ration fbr  the  enterprise,  ITT,  1"8 ;  (he  prov- 
ince invaded  by  the  Northern  army,  181 
(see  Iforthem  Armg);  Canadian  clergy 
and  nobility  unfrJendly  to  the  American 
cause,  417 ;  the  people  become  hostile,  421 ; 
Congress  sends  commissioners  to  Canada, 
423;  they  advise  <lie  evacuation  of  the 
province,436:  Congress reluclan1,42S;  plan 
for  conquering,  x.  176 ;  its  voluntaiy  cession 
to  tiie  tlnitsd  Stales  snggested,  540;  the 
cession  cannot  take  place.  641. 
Canadians,  iv,  188,  210,  Sll,  338,  239,263, 
267,  263,  266;  assist  in  the  defence  of 
Ticonderoga,  302;  and  in  the  defence  of 
Quebec  336,  328,  330;  they  waver  and  fly, 
S35,  337;  General  Gage  endeavors  to  raise 
them  against  Ihs  Americans,  vii.  117,  IIS ; 

them  169  anotliei  address  ot  the  bame  to 
the  aame  SSI 

"Canceau-i,"  a  British  armed  ship,  bom 
bards  Portland,  vii  341 

Cancello,  Louii  missionarv  to  Florida  i  69 

Candor  is  posBible  in  writing  historj,  and 
why  yiii  118 

Cannib^ism  of  the  Indians,  iii  131,  146, 
284,  w  95,  9T,  313 

Cannon,  seizure  of  near  Newport^  vu  193, 
used  bv  the  British  In  their  altaok  on  Bun- 
ker Hill.  410-438,  a  large  supply  obtained 
by  the  Americans  at  Ticonderoga  340 

Canonchet,  Sachem  of  the  Narragansetts  n 
'■■"    ■  "      venge,  103,  105,  his 


death,  106 


Canon 


ichem  of  the  Jfan 


Capo  Ann,  visited  by  Pring,  i.  114 ;  a  oetti* 

ment  there,  321,  339. 
Cape   Cod.  the  flist  spot  in  New  England 

liod  by  Englishmen,  i.  112. 
Cape  Fear  Eiver,  arrival  of  British  land  and 

naval  forces  in,  viii  357. 
Cape  Horn,  origin  of  Ihe  name,  ii.  2T8. 
Capellen,   Van  der.  Baron,  his  reasons  Ibr 

reflising  to  England  the  Scottish  brigade, 

viii.  261,  262. 
Captives  in  war,  bow  treated  by  Indians, 

return   to   their  former  homes,  v.  f^ ; 

striking  instances  of  this,  322. 
Cardross,  Lord,  leads  an  emigrarion  to  South 

Carolina,  ii.  173;  returns  to  F.iimne.  174. 
Carillon  (see  Fort  Canllvn). 


Havan 


il.  336; 


61;  his  advice,  51,  53;  sopportj  the  views 
of  the  BriUsh  ministry,  68 ;  in  England,  vii. 
IIT ;  has  full  auUiority  to  arm  and  employ 
Canadians  and  Indians  against  the  Amer- 
icans, lis ;  abhors  the  scheme,  119 ;  re- 
turns to  his  government,  158;  takes 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  province, 
365 ;  the  command  in  Canada  assigned  to 
him,  viii.  100 ;  he  proclaims  the  America. 


1,  1T6;  II 


D  relie> 


St. 


John's,  18S;  the  Canadians  i 

forsake  him,  183,  186;  he  will  not  turn  the 

Eavagee  loose  on  the  fronUei.  186 ;  valnljy 

defeated  by  Warren,  1ST ;  descends  the 
river  to  Quebec,  109 ;  the  amount  of  his 


)ntgomety'8  summons,  303;  repels  <.ha 
laalt  made  by  that  general,  306-310; 
lenient  to  his  prisoners,  210 ;  his  ha- 
mity  lo  sick  Americans  left  behind, 
'};  his  cauUous  movements,  431;  blamed 
restraining  the  Indians,  ix.  151,  ST6 ; 
I  plan  for  the  campaign  of  1T76,  152; 
ividea  a  naval  force  on  Lake  Cham- 


,  163;  I 


e,164;  s( 


ict  with  Arm 
complete  victorv,  166 ;    lands  at  Crown 
Point,  167 ,  his  "retreat,  157 ,  greeted  with 


ages  of  the  Indians  321 ,  the  king  and 
minietets  are  displeased  at  this  321; 
Carlefon  prepares  to  m\acle  the  United 
Stales,  369  is  displeased  at  being  super- 
seded bv  Burgoj  ne  361,  363  refuses  to 
assist  Burgovne  370,  is  censured  bv  that 
officer,  376 ,  eupertedes  Clinton  in  Amer- 
ica, s  620  635,  his  humanity,  563,  re- 
strains Indian  hostilitv,  663 

Carlisle  Farl  of  (Frederic  Howard),  sent  as 
commissioner  to  America,  x  132 

Carolina,  North  (see  NinVi  Garokan). 

Carolina,  South  (see  South  Carolina) 

Caroltnas,   condition   of  the,   vhi    84^-93; 
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Caroline  ofBni    wi  k  q  f  G     g  IT 

viii.  21)9  :  h  It  <i  aS9 


118. 


L  k   H' 


Carr,  Dabaej-     f  T  rgi 

maa  of  great  prom  >..> ^ 

death,  4B6 
Carr,    Maun        litaitcol      1      fth 

Cweaty-uinUi      am        in  Bo  33S 

341. 
Catr,  Robert  fth   roy  I        misB       n 

in  1664  iL  SI. 
Carrier,  MorLhj,       us  d    f  w  lih  raft 

92;  exeflut«d  92 
Cartiiigton,  Cfll      L  h        bl     co 

172,  473. 
Carroll,  Cha  1         f  M  n  land 

the  Marj'la  d  tt      t 

Tiii.  76 ;  Is  sent  to   Canada  as 


pendeaee,  is.  59;  i 
mgbra,  MS. 
Carroll,  Jobn,  brathei 


le  Declari 


!>f  Charl 


to  condliaia  the  clergy  to  the 

CarlareC,  James,  son  of  the  prec       g 

168. 
Carteret,  James,  governor  of  New     rse 

Carteret,  Lord,  raaerTeB  his  share 
South  Carolina,  iii.  331, 

Carteret,  fhilip,  brotliet  of  George 
of  New  Jersey,  ii.  317,  408 1  ar 
Andros,  403. 

Carteret,  Sir  George,  one  of  the  pro  ta  es 
of  Carolina,  ii.  129 ;  and  of  He  se 

815;  his   kBira  sell  east   New       rae 
William  Peniv  and  others,  361,  409. 

Carthagena.  attack  on  it  by  Vernon  ui  141 

Cartier,  James,  his  voyages  to  Nor  h  Amar 
jca  1  19,  et  etq-s  discovers  the  St  la 
rence,  19,  ef  ttq. ;  reaches  and  names  Moa 
f  real  21 ,  passes  a  winter  in  Cat  ada,  ''S 

Cartwright  George,  one  of  the  ro  al  com 
miasloners  in  1664,  U.  84 ;  his  testunony 
before  the  privy  council,  90. 

Cartwright,  Jobn,  advocates  the  mdepen 
dente  ot  America  vi,  616. 

Cartwjnghe,  Major  John,  rethses  to  take  part 
in  huBtilities  against  America,  vil.  343. 

Cartwridit  Thomas,  a  sufFerer  for  non-con- 
-    — "-lolerar'  '  "—      -'- 

epilgr:..., 

,    negotiate  with  the   Vi.„ 

pany,  i.   303 ;   chosen   governor   of  the 
Plymouth  colony,  310;  dies,  314. 

Carver,  Jonathan,  explores  the  great  western 
valley  and  the  boraere  of  Lake  Superior, 


England,    134;  hia  ardent  anticipations, 
135. 

Carv,  Archibald,  member  of  the  Virginia 

A^T,,F<u,l-;^n     iriii  OlT     ^'i'7      ^Tfl      'TflO 


Caiy  Th  m       g     emor  of  North  Carolina, 

S      h         I  his  party  take  up  arms, 

23  24         If     England,  24. 

C    ti  St.  Ca^tin,  Baron,  establishes  a 

f  rt         th    coast  of  Maine,  iii.  178 ;  his 

ped  I]  g  iust    Casco,    183 ;    and 

P  m  q   d    18»     In  Acadia,  218;  repela 

Ca.  t  th  y  g  r,  seized  by  the  English, 
335 

C  cc  ped  by  the    Britii^,  x.  232; 

Mass  h  setts  dertakes  its  recovery,  but 
f   Is,  233  se   ofchefiulnre,  233. 

Gas  II  G  ral  f  North  Carolina,  at  Csm- 
d  321     his  brigade  make  speedy 

C  El  h  rd    of  Noith   Carolina,  vii. 

dig        to  Congress  from  North 

95 ;   the  foremost  patriot 

th    provini^  97;  a  financier,  a  states- 


allies  of  the  English,  433. 

e  II.,  becomes  Empress  of  Russia, 

!  her  character,  v.  8 ;  her  domestio 

oreign  policy,  S,  10 ;  her  military 

urces,  vii.    343;    her    characler,  viil 

05;   her  equivocal  answer  to  the 

b  minister,  asking  for  troops  to  be 

yed  in  America,  107 ;   George  III. 

r       to  her  for  troops,  149 ;  hw  cDotnesa, 

her  friendly  adviee  lo  the  British 

stry.  ISO ;  she  recommends  concession, 

10,  a  question  of  veracity  between  her 

id  the  king,  161 ;  she  refuses  his  demaud 

r  troops,  153,  155;  her  dignity  at 


reply  tc 


a  king,  1 


iCy  and  pol- 
liance.  153; 


IGS    she  will  not  allow  any  further  d 
c  a  ion,  165;  her  attitude  towards  Amer- 
ca    K.   55;  joina  the  armed  nentrality, 
277 

CathniHid,  George,  has  a  grant  of  land  la 
North  Caroiina,  ii.  135. 

Catholio  Chnrch  assumes  to  repreatnt  the 
divine  wisdom  itself,  vii.  23. 

Catholic  powers  bound  together  Ui  oppose 
Protestantism  and  reform,  iv,  378;  league 
of  the  Catholic  powers  against  England 
and  Prussia,  432  ;  defeated  in  their  strug* 
gle  against  innovation,  v  3. 

Catholics,  how  their  emancipation  began, 
vii.  166 ;  those  in  Canada  are  in  part  en- 
tenchised  by  the  Quebec  act,  157;  (heir 
worship  is  eatablished  by  it,  15T,  158  ;  the 
American  Congress  aeeka  their  aid,  158 ; 
kw  Catholics  in  the  tiiirteen  colonies,  159, 


)   of    1 


,    disqualify  ins;    lawa 
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Catholics  of  Man-land  planed  on  an  equality 

with  ProleslaoW,  viii.  7B,  78. 
Catlin,  his  reeiguation  as  mandamus  eouncil- 

CauBBS  of  tlie  war  vfluch  followed  the  aocea- 
sion  of  WlUiam  of  Orange  M  the  throne  of 
England,  iii.  17B,  176. 

Cavendish,  Lord  John,  refuses  to  serve  under 
Grafton,  vi  33;  approves  the  Boston  port 
hill,  613;  depreenteB  the  poliey  of  the 
British  mlnistiy,  vli.  324,  3^;  denounces 
(he  employment  of  Germsa  mercenaries 
aeainst  America,  viii.  36S;  in  Farliiiment 
ohjects  Id  tlie  policy  of  the  minialiy,  Ix. 
14^;  be  proposes  a  revieal  of  the  obnoxious 
menanres,  14Gj  the  revisal  refused,  I46j 
moves  in  Parliament  to  withdraw  the  Brit- 
ish fbrces  from  America,  246. 


dii. 


merican  Bepublic  on  tha  banks  of 
[Issisainni.  vi.  217.  el  seq. ;  an  envoy 
ts  disaatrouB  ter- 


mination, 393.  tl  >eq. 

CeDiui  of  New  Orieons  In  17(19,  vi.  290;  of 

the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,    the 

Spanish  porliou,  296;  of  the  Eughshpor- 


Chalmers,  the  historian,  an  error  of  his  cor- 
rected, ii.  309,  mte. 
Chambly,  in  Canada,  taken  by  the  Amerl- 


i.  asi  founds  Quebec,  __ ,  „. ._ 

in  expedition  against  the  Iroquois,  23; 

explores  lake  Champlain,  3S;  spends  a 
winter  among  the  Hurons,  39;  "Either  of 
NewFmnce,"  29i  hisdeath,29;  introduces 
Franciscan  friars  into  Canada,  iii.  119;  in- 
troduces Jesuits,  120. 
Champlain,  Lake,  Allen  and  his  par^  cross  it 
on  their  way  to  Ticonderoga,  vii.  339; 
•n^uise  of  Arnold  on  this  lake,  364;  the 
lake  the  key  of  Canada.  SSb ;  a  naval  force 

Provided  there  by  the  Americana,  is.  152; 
ylhe  British,  163;  operations  of  Arnold 
and  of  Carleton  on  the  lake,  154-158. 

Chancellor,  Richard,  first  reaches  Archangel 
by  sea,  i.  79. 

Charlemagne,  under  him  a  nnit«d  Germany, 
s,  64 ;  he  crosses  the  Alps,  and  is  made  by 
the  pope  emperor  of  Rome.  64;  the  pope 
aclinowledges  his  temporal,  but  not  bis 
spiritual  authority,  85;  the  consequences 
bappy  for  mankind.  66;  his  authority  lost 
by  hia  successors,  67. 

Charles  Augustus  of  Sa:£e  Weimar  refugee 
aid  to  England,  x.  95- 

Charles  I.,  king  of  England,  his  sentiments 
hi  regard  to  Virginia,  i.  194;  demands  a 
monopoly  of  tobacco.  197 ;  tacitly  sanctions 
a  representative  garemment  in  Virginia, 
19T;  his  partisans  resort  thither,  310;  hia 
marriage  with  Henrietta  Maria,  333 ;  con- 


14;  his  death,  15:  tlie  deed  Justed,  li 
the  consequences  disastrous,  17. 

Charles  11.,  king  of  England,  recognised  in 
Vii^inia,  though  in  eid'e,  i  210;  his  char- 
acter, ii.  48;  not  cruel,  32,  50;  weak,  silly, 
and  licentious,  49 ;  grants  a  liberal  cliHTter 
to  Connecticut,  54 ;  granta  a  like  charter  to 
Rhode  Island,  62 ;  his  lavish  grwits  of  ter- 
ritory to  his  courtiers,  69,  70 ;  proclaimed 
at  Boston,  74 ;  gives  away  Virginia  lo  his 
courtiers,  309;liis  iickleness,  435;  hai>gs 
ati  innocent  papist,  438;  becomes  an  ab- 
solute monarch,  438. 

Cbarles  III,,  of  Spain,  his  weak  character 
— '   inglorioua  reign,  v.  15,  16;  how  em- 

iH     ,n     1T7J     uif     US'    hlfl     ..hova^^ter     iX. 

le  papal 

Cbwl'^town,  Masaachuaetta,  i.  347;  Ihe 
church  formed  there,  tjie  model  of  all 
a  cceed  ngchurchea  n  Massachusetls  369 
re  nored  to  Bos  on  359    he  o  c  p  i  of  te 

day  of  B  nker  H 1!    v      421   433  (tee 
BunUr  H 11) 
Charleston   S  C    fbnnded   u   170     n  per  1 


fi'om   he  Ind  ai 

of  ti 


m 


pan. 


337  ia  threatened  vi  i  394  measures  for 
lis  deftnce,  89,  90,  395,  398,  activity  of 
Governor  RuUedge,  394:  earnest  spirit  ot 
the  people,  398 ;  they  watch  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  enemy,  403;  their  anxietv,  406; 
their  joy  at  the  repulse  of  the  BriUah,  413; 
the  women  of  Charleston  present  a  pair  of 
colors  to  Iheir  brave  defenders,  413:  de- 
fence of,  X.  391 :  a  capitu'aUon  asked  tbr 
and  refused.  393 ;  description  of  the  placr 

306)  t 
306,  3_. 
Charlevouc,  Peter  Francis  Xaviei  de,  : 


lible,   303;    it  eurreuders, 
s,  305;  T^ne  of  the  spoil, 


tNiai 


a.  iii.  31 


Charter,  first  colonial  English,  i.  130;  its 
provisions,  130;  second  charter  fbr  Vh> 
giuia,  136;  third  oharter,  146;  its  suF- 
render  demanded  by  the  king,  188;  Quo 
wamtnlo  issued,  189;  judgment  declared 
against  it,  192;  charter  of  Maryland,  241; 
lo  the  second  Plymouth  company,  372, 
373;  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  did  not  obtain 
one,  331;  charter  of  Massachusetts,  323; 
charter  of  Plymouth  company  revoked, 
329;  charter  of  Massachusetts  granted, 
843;  its  fundamental  principle,  343;  the 
rights  of  the  colonists  fully  securetl,  344; 
this  charter  regarded  as  the  viiice  of  God, 
350;  the  charter  and  government  trans- 
ferred across  the  Atlantjc,  352;  the  meas- 
nre  juatided,  ^2,  353;  the  charter  in 
danger,  407;  charter  of  Connecticut,  il.  54, 
55;  charter  of  Masaochusetts  abi-ogafed, 
137 ;  resumed,  447 ;   charter  of  Carolina, 
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129:  another,  J37i  cliarter  of  Pennsvl- 
vania,  362;  djarter  of  lihode  Island  de- 
manded, 429;  tlie  demand  for  the  ebarCer 
of  Connecticut  evaded,  430:  Uia  dmrter 
oak,  430 ;  cliarter  of  1U03  tn  Miissachiiaetta, 
jii.  80;  arrives  in  Boston,  87;  fliartcr 
Ihrestoned,  880. 

Chaneredriglitsmenaced.Ti.  8, 10,68,  111, 
113, 118, 182,  331,  2*9,  SfiO,  306,  370,  371, 
372,  461. 

Charters  m  France  arbitrarily  conflscated. 

Chase,  Samuel,  tlie  ibrcmost  man  in  Maiy- 
Innd,  viii.  76;  his  cliaractBr,  70;  for  inde- 
pendonce,  313,  3i6,  320;  is  sent  to  Canada 
as  commissioaer,  439  i  his  activity  in  Uary- 
lond  for  mdependence,  44T ;  moves  to  couat 
cnly  white  hihubitaQts  in  apportiouiug 
eupplieB,  ix.  61;  speaks  on  the  claim  of 
Virgioia  to  western  lands,  S6;  signs  Ihe 
declaratjaa,  69. 

Chase,  Thomas,  of  Boston,  a  "eon  of  libertv" 
ia  1766,  T.  310;  refuses  to  take  the  oath, 
■vii.  111. 

Chttslellux,  Francis  John,  Marquia  de, 
quoted,  vili.  841,  302:  -   ■""   '"■ 


Chatelet,  Count  du,  sent  as  minister  to  Eng- 
land, vi.  130;  thinks  it  Impossible  for 
England  to  cononer  America,  140;  thinks 
advantage  may  l>e  taken  of  opportunities, 
S37 ;  fbretells  the  independence  of  America, 
214.265;  his  remarkable  letter  to  Choisenl, 
26b,  266;  advocates  fi^  trade,  SfiS,  269; 
-warmly  tavors  the  independence  of  Loois- 
lana,  QG4. 

Chatham,  Eail  of  (see  Pitt,  William),  his 
admiuistratlon  weakened  on  his  elevation 
o  the  peerage,  vi.  21-28; 


__„,  _. ,  j^ves  his  confidence  to  Shel- 
linme.  45 :  ma  determined  oharacter,  45, 46 ; 

his  embarrassments  with  regard  to  Amer- 
ica, 63;  thrice  denounces  Charles  Towns- 
hend  as  "Incurable,"  67;  his  ministry 
opposed  by  the  old  whig  party,  69;  and 
defeated,  60;  his  administration  virtaally 
at  an  end,  61;  the  king  needs  his  help, 
and  writes  to  him,  82;  vindicates  his  IHend 
the  Eari  of  Sfaelburne,  S3;  prefers  the 
adlierents  of  Bedford  lo  those  of  Rock- 
ingham, 33  his  long  illness,  91,  108;  bis 
eKlravagance,  108;  he  resigns  oiEoe,  214; 
proposes  a  reform  in  Parliament, 


.  _  .lirlng  ng^nst 

liberty,  323;  he  invokes  the  guidance  of 
rsason  and  common^sense  In  the  halls  of 
legl^afion,  324;    asks  for  th 

peal  of  the  revenue  act,  351,  

ward  as  the  champion  of  the  people  of 
England,  881;  desires  a  "more  full  and 
equal  representation"  in  Parliament,  883; 
reads  an  election  sermon  by  Dr.  Tucker, 


440;  sees  the  ci 


is  haslemng  in  Boston, 


interi-iew  with  Franklin,  191;  wishes  the 
diKpnte  settled  on  the  terms  proposed  by 
CengresB,  101 ;  he  and  Itocklngham  do  not 
agree,  192;  his  energetic  speech  in  the 
Bouse  of  IJirds,  106;  proposes  to  remove 
the  army  from  Boston,  1U6;  his  splendid 
eulogy  on  the  American  people,  .197;  their 
spirit  of  hbarty,  193,  199 ;  tlie  wisdom  of 
Congress,  200;  urges  the  repeal  of  the  op.- 
preasive  acts,  201 ;  the  king  s  anger  at  this 
speech,  201 ;  good  effect  of  the  speech,  203 ; 
introduces  a  bill  tbr  conciliation  and  to 
prevent  a  civil  war,  219  {  his  speeches  upon 
It,  £S0,  221;  the  bill  r^ectod,  2112;  his 
eulogy  on  Franklin,  220,  221;  his  severe 
invective  against  the  ministry,  221;  his 
eldest  son  refuses  to  serve  against  the 
Americans,  343;  disapproves  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  ix.  326;  condemns  the  employ- 
ment of  Indians,  386,  477;  maintains  that 
America  cannot  be  conquered,  477;  pro- 
tests against  the  use  of  German  merce- 


the  House  of  Lords,  494 ;  opposes  the 
dismemberment  of  the  British  monarchy, 
496;  is  strack  with  death,  496;  bis  last 
days,  496;  his  wondeiful  eloqnence,  493; 
his  death,  498. 

Chatham,  Massachusetts,  its  utterance  In 
favor  of  liberty,  vi.  440. 

Chaudi^  river,  dangers  of  the,  viii- 194, 195. 

Chatmionot,  Jos^h  Marie,  a  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary to  (he  Onoadaglts,  iiL  143. 

Cbauvin  has  a  monopoly  of  the  tUr  trade  in 
Canada,  i.  23. 

Cheescman,  Captain,  in  Montgomery's  attack 
onQuebec  viii,  20)1;  is  slain.  20S. 

Cheesman,  Edmund,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
insurrection  ui  Vi^nia,  ii.  230;  hitrapid 
conduct  ofhiswifb,  231. 

Cherokeenatino,  iii.  246;  Its lieauljlii]  coun- 
tiy,  24T ;  estimated  population,  263 ;  war 
with  the  English  settlements,  326 ;  treaty 
with  the  English,  381,  832 ;  Olierokees  in 
London,  332 ;  their  friendship  lo  Oglethorpe 
and  bis  colony.  433. 

Cherokees  friendly  to  the  colonists,  iv.  193 ; 
LyUleton  provokes  them  to  war.  342,  343; 
their  distrust  of  the  English,  341 ;  send  a 
large  deputation  to  Cbarleston,  346;  are 
haughtily  received  by  the  governor,  348 ; 
he  invades  their  country,  348;  massacre  oi 
Cherokee  prisoners  by  the  English,  360; 
tlie  Cherokees  retaliate,  360,  366;  Chero- 
kee towns  destroyed,  362;  they  take  fort 
Loudoun, SS6;  the  Iroiitier  deseried,  356; 
another  expedition  into  the  Cherokee 
country.  423,  et  aeq, ;  Ihe  Cherokees  sulk- 
ing the  division  of  territory,  vi.  88;  treaty 
concluded  with  them,  226,  227;  another 
treaty,  373 ;  Ihdr  help  sought  by  the  British 
government  against  the  colonists,  vii.  119 ; 
murders  committed  W  them,  164;  their 
numbers  in  1775,  337;  Georgia  open  to 
thdc  hostihty,  337 ;  they  sell  tlie  land  now 
in  part  constituting  the  state  of  Kentucky, 
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e  up  tha  hatoiet  against  Uie 
Aiii«rii:]iiiH,  is.  IflO ;  (Jiey  are  utterly  da^ 
feated,  lOlj  leSi  end  sue  for  peace,  162, 


_._. larepelled,  X.  202;  in- 

vicej  to  Uie  BTitkh  staadaid,  332;  lavish 
dietributinn  of  presenta  to  tbem,  344. 

Cheriy  Valley,  the  Bettlere  there  thresteaed 
wth  Indian  hosmity,  vii.  366;  massacrs 
at,  X.  152, 153. 

Chesapeake  diacovered  by  SpanlatdSj  I.  GO; 


attempt  of  Spanincda  to  possess  it,  Tl; 
Spaniards  ag^n  ™it  it,  73;  espl       '  ' 
_Smitli,_138,  and  by  Claybome,  331 


splored  by 


Cheater,  Captain  John,  couimanda  a  company 

or  Connecticut  tioops  at  the  rail-fence  on 

""      "  iT  Hill,  vii.  420. 

r  Stati- 


the  day  of  Bunker  H 


iterdeld^  Earl  of  (Phi 
hope),  is  thanked  Iw  MaBsacnu3cttB,vi.  lo. 

Chieago  visited  by  Marqnettc,  iii.  161,  346. 

Chickasaw  tribe  of  Indians,  iii.  160, 249;  where 
located,  a4H,  350;  estimated  population, 
2B3;  incite  the  Natctiez  to  attack  the 
French,  360;  thdr  hatred  of  the  French, 
i)6&!  espel  them  li-om  their  country,  368; 
befriend  tha  colony  of  Georgia,  433- 

Chickasaws,  Iheir  alliance  eought,  iv.  34S, 
847 ;  allies  of  the  English,  423 ;  their  num- 


33;  taken  by  the  British,  71. 
Child,  Robert,  and  others,  attempt  to  subvert 

the  charter  govennuent  of  Massachusetts, 

J.  438-141. 
Child,  Sir  Joshua,  hEs  statement  tonchhig 

Massachusetts,  ii.  91. 
Chippevay  Indians  invite  a  mission,  iii.  132 ; 

!__!._  i.„_     Tin.   -■'-,!£  (Jie  Ifoqmjjg^ 


190; 


Chiswell's  lead 


irs  le 


iityir£inia,vi.86,225, 


Choctaw  uaUon.  iii.  2G0;  assist  the  French 
against  the  Natchez,  ^3;  friendly  to  (he 
Georgia  colony,  433. 

Choctaive,  their  help  sought  by  (he  British 

Sovemment  against  the  colonists,  vii.  110 ; 
leir  numbers  hi  1779,  337. 
Cboiaenl,  Stephen  Francis,  dnlie  c^  the 
Frenclk  minister  of  war  and  of  foreign 
affairs,  iv.  392;  olTers  to  negotiate  with 
England,  393;  his  great  character,  394; 
the  greatest  Frencll  minister  since  Blclk- 
elieu,  394;  proposes  peace  on  the  basis,  uti 
possidelia,  3S5;  the  olTer  refused,  402;  he 
concludes  the  family  compact  between 
France  and  Spain,  403;  foresees  the  neces- 
Baty  result  of  the  surtendar  of  New  France, 
460;  sends  a  French  officer  to  travel  hi 
America,  v.  193 ;  be  ibresees  American  in- 
dependence,  193, 341;  a  great  minister,  vi. 
S5 ;  ibresees  the  greatness  of  America,  26 ; 
studies  tiie  condition  of  the  British  colonies, 
26,  39;  his  cireu inspection  and  prudence, 
C3;  sends  De  Kalb  to  asceT(ain  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  America,  68;  seeks  io- 
focmation  from  eveiy  possible  source  re- 
BpecUng  that  country,  67, 130  j  foresees  the 


result  of  American  toxaSon,  79, 96;  lends 
Chatclet  to  England  as  minister,  130;  his 
projects,  169 ;  makes  diligent  inquiry  into 
American  a^rs,  180;  his  watchfulness, 
236;  his  sagacity,  237;  corresponda  with 
Chatelct,  336-336 ;  wishes  the  independence 
of  Loaisiana,  263, 264;  hia  jaolousy  of  fog- 
land,  268,  269;  and  of  Russia,  209,  270; 
hia  moderation  prevents  a  war  between 
8piun  and  Enf^land,  3S7,  383 ;  is  dismissed 
from  office,  388;    hia  es^ed  character, 


Christiana  Ibrt  on  the  Delaware,  ii.  S3T. 

ChristJanitv  predicated  ou  (he  unity  of  mHA- 
kind,  iv,  7: 

Christison,  Wenlock,  a  Qnaker,  hia  courage 
before  bia  judges,  i.  457;  is  discharged, 
468. 

Church,  Benjamin,  d  prM^ssed  patjioC,  se- 
cretly a  traitor,  vi.  409,  (inoted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  union,  454;  a  concealed  traitor,  vii. 
136:  appointed  director  of  the  anny  hos- 
pital, viii.  57;  hia  secret  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  113;  he  is  imprisoned, 
112;  hU&te,ll2. 

"  Church  without  a  bishop,  a  State  wilhont  a. 
king,"  iv.  163. 

Church  of  England,  V- 34,  35;  of  Ireland,  83. 

Cibola,  a  fabulous  country,  vain  attempts  to 


uitu  jL,  I-  »u  c,  et  seq. 
Cilley,    Colonel,   of  Nottingham,  in  New 

Hampshire,  hastens  to  the  scene  of  conflict 

alter  the  combat  at  Concord,  vii.  314;  in 

the  battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  ix.  409. 
(^vU  compact,  this  idea  shapes  Uie  English 

revolution  of  1688  iii,  6,  8. 
Civilization,  established  in  Greece  end  Some, 

iv.  6;  estended  by  the  Greek  colonies,  6; 

the  old  and  the  new  civilization  compared. 

Civilization,  high,  of  the  coloniea,  vi.  241^ 

Civil  list,  Amerioan,  opposed  bv  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  V.  178. 

Civil  list  proposed  Ibr  Gvaty  American  prov- 
ince, vl.  77. 

Gvit  society,  aiH^Bnt  bonds  of,  weakened, 
iv.  4;  civil  war  armB  men  of  the  sama 
ancestty  against  each  other,  13. 

Civil  wars  multiplied  by  kings,  vHi.  237. 

Clarendon,  Earl  of,  a  friend  of  the  younger 
■VTinthrop,  ii.  63,  B4;  Khode  Island  votes 
thanks  to  him,  64;  his  message  to  Massa' 
chnsetts,  7T,  83 1  one  of  the  proprietaries  of 
Carolina,  129;  his  ministry,  433. 

Clark,  Abraham,  delegate  in  Congress  from 
New  Jersey,  is.  63,  253. 

Chirlc,  George  Rogers,  of  Kenlncky,  x.  193; 
bis  operations  be^'ond  the  monntiuns,  194, 
el  «e^. ;  takes  Easkaskia  without  bEood- 
shedj  196;  takes  Vincennes,  197,  el  scg.  ; 
obtains  possession  of  all  the  conntry  on  the 
lilinois  and  Wabasb  rivers,  aoi;  and  thua 
disconcerts  the  plans  of  Spain  la  that 
quarter,  208. 
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CUik,  Jonas,  minister  of  Lexington,  \i 

3S1;  his  pntriatio  spirit,  291. 
Clarka,  Colonel,  defeats  tJio  British  nt  Au 

gosta,  EteOKia,  x.  S33. 
Clarke,  Sir  ffrancis,  mortally  wounded  i 

the  battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  Ik.  416. 


, A  and  fine,  450;  agent  of 

Ehoda  Island  in  England,  ii,  81;  be  obtains 
a  charter  for  that  colony,  64;  Ilia  benevo- 
lence, 65. 

Clarke,  Richard,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  con- 
wgnees  of  the  tea  shipped  to  Boston,  vi. 
473:  bis  rude  answer  to  the  coinmiltee, 
4T4. 

CUrlia,  Saint  Clair,  hia  expedition  to  the 
country  corUiwest  of  the  Ohio,  ix.  487. 

Clarke,  Walter,  governor  of  Ebode  Island, 
ii.  439;  declines  ofGce,  443. 

Claverhouse,  John  Graham  of,  hie  cruelly,  11. 
410. 

Clayboma,  William,  coinea  to  America  as  a 
surveyor,  L  237;  explores  (ha  counfry 
around  the  Chesapeake,  237;  diseourages 
the  aettlament  of  Mainland,  2i8;  resists 
by  force  of  arms  llie  colony  of  Lord  Bald- 
more,24e;  attiunted  tbrtreason,  24^;  ban- 
ished as  a  murderer,  200;  returns  and 
escitas  a  rebellion,  254;  as  commis^oner 
of  the  long  Parliament,  deposes  Stone,  the 
deputy  of  Lord  Baltimore,  as9;  repeats 
the  act,  260;  visits  Carohna,  ii.  133. 

Cleaveland,  Colonel  Benjamin,  raises  a  regi- 
ment m  the  moimtains  of  North  Carolina, 
X.  335,  338:  hia  brave  conduct  at  King's 
mountain,  337,  339; 

Cleaves,  George,  agent  In  Maine  for  Eigby, 

Clei^y  of  Canada,  satisfied  with  the  Quebec 
sot,  vll.  153;  clergy  of  France  tainted  with, 
seepticiam,  28;  averse  to  the  American 
cause,  viii.  177,  417,  423. 

Cleriry  of  Massachusatta,  how  supported,  i. 
8M:  their  acUon  in  the  caae  of  Roger 
Wilhams,  373 1  reproached  by  the  adher- 
ents of  Mrs.  Hntohinson,  387;  a  synod  of 
miniaters  assembles,  390 ;  consulted  in  civil 
afiiiirs,  440,  445;  their  courage,  443;  the 
ministry  indispensable  to  New  England 
life,  443;  the  second  synod  in  1G4S,  444; 
jnanence  of  ministers,  446,  ii.  87,  121,123; 
what  gave  them  this  influence,  iii.  74:  their 
connection  with  the  witohcraft  delnuoa, 
75,  ei  m. 

Clergy  of  Virginia,  their  contest  Ibr  church 
duea,  V.  171,  173;  clergy,  Calviniat,  of 
New  England,  their  good  influ'Cnce,  320. 

Claverly,  Stephen,  of  Boston,  one  of  the 
"  Sons  of  Liberty  "  hi  1765,  v.  310. 

laasemblyof 
iE»  -vii-,  ■<•.  .^•.v.,  .^.v>.>vv.  ;o  the  second 
continental  Congresa,  284;  present  there, 
953;  opposes  the  avacnation  of  New  York, 
ii,  118;  in  the  atirmiah  near  Manhattan- 


the  Highlands,  388;  is  cbosen  goTcmor  of 
New  York,  372;  endeavora  to  save  fort 
Clinton,  413;  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  independence,  498. 
0inton,  Oeoi^,.  admiral  and  governor  of 
New  York,  IV. "24;  ascends  tSe  Hudson, 
25;  attends  tbe  Congress  at  Albany,  29; 
deplores  the  tondency  to  independence, 
25 ;  Clinton  and  Shirley  invoite  the  intor- 


still  pursue 
eelfisU'schemoB,  67;  urges  the  irapoaition 
of  taxes,  62 ;  oaks  of  the  assembly  means 
to  reaist  French  enen>aBhmenta  on  tha 
Ohio,  and  is  refused,  74;  is  superseded  in 
oftice,  and  execrated  by  the  iieople,  103; 


of  Ihi 


ir  Henry,  SB 


:he  army  ii 
!fon,  362,  B 


IS  major-general 
ii.  245;  I      '    * 


3  from  Copp'a 
Ltiit  LUH  uu^-Ljciu  Charlestown,  422;  crosses 
Charles  river  in  a  boat  and  joins  in  the 
l^ay,  428 ;  embarks  at  Boston  on  a  South- 
ern eicpeditian,  viii.  277;  is  destined  to 
North  Carolina,  279,  233;  bis  instructions 
fVomthe  ministry,  357;  leceivaan 
■     "".peFear  river,  3D7;  n 


plan  from  the  naval  commander, 
;  his  troops  sull^  ihim  the  climate, 
v_  II f...j  ijat„egi[  Long 


landw 


and  Sullivan's  la- 


xity, 400;  the  attack  is  made  by  tha 
fleet,  but  the  land  forces  do  nothing,  404, 
405,408;  Ihey  embark  fer  New  York,  412; 
joina  Howe  on  Staten  Island,  ix.  82;  leads 
the  van  in  the  battle  of  Long  laland,  90; 
marches  on  White  Plains,  130;  commands 
the  expedition  to  Rhode  Island,  200; 
■naves  against  Putnam  in  tbe  Highlands, 
412;  takes  ferts  Clinton  and  Montgomery, 
413;  returna  to  New  York,  414;  succeeds 
Howe  in  the  command  of  the  Britiah  land 
forces,  X.  120;  evacuates  Fhiladelphia, 
124:  commences  his  retreat  to  New  York, 
127;  loses  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  133; 
remonstrates  against  the  weakening  of  his 
ferce  by  detachments  to  tha  Soum,  IfiS; 
threatens  to  evacnala  New  York,  156; 
represents  his  forces  as  inadequate,  174, 
S21;  raises  a  regiment  of  Irish,  175;  de- 
termines on  the  conquest  of  South  Carolina, 
301;  embarks  on  that  entorprfae,  301; 
disaatars  salfered  by  the  way,  301;  takes 
Charleston,  305;  hia  ensnaring  proclama- 
^on  not  proclaimed,  S07;  confiscates  pri- 
vate property,  307;  another  proclamatjwn, 
fiill  of  cruelty,  808;  returns  to  New  Yoi*, 
308,  309 ;  his  operations  in  New  Jersey, 
374;  his  retreat,  375;  his  expedition  t» 
Ebode  Island,  376;  he  beeomea  disheart. 
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aned,  STB,  377;  complains  to  the  ministry, 
377;  his  camplot  witb  Benedict  Arnold, 
3T1,  et  leq.f  liis  disappointment  at  the 

affair,  3B4:  he  disapproves  of  Cornwallis's 
movement  on  Virginia,  48*:  furesees  evil 
fTom  it,  484;  fears  an  attack  from  Wash- 
ington in  New  York,  608,  609 ;  rt«ards  the 
royal  cause  flS  hopeless  in  Vlrginiii,  and 
advise!  Corawallia  to  talte  a  detensivo 
Mi!  Iiatred  and  rivalry  between 


4  Corn. 


1  command  of 
peakB,  BIO;  favors  a  post  at  Yorktown, 
Gil;   finda  himself  thorougbly  out-gene- 


iVam  his  . 


Hand,  5S 


.  1,  General  James,  Ijrother  of  Georee. 
with  Washington  at  the  Highlands,  Is.  187 ; 
takes  command  of  fort  Montgomery,  413; 
marubes  into  the  Indian  country,  s..  231. 

tiloyce,  Sarah,  of  Salem  village,  accused  of 
witchcraft,  ill.  86. 

Clymer,  George,  of  Phjladelpliia,  vi.  4S1, 
524;  In  angress.  ix.  69. 

Ckicheco.  now  Dover,  attack  on  it  by  Indians, 
ill.  180. 

Coddington,  William^  built  the  iirst  good 
house  in  Boston,  i.  358;  an  adherent  of 
Ann  Hutdiinson,  302;  obtains  a  grant  of 
KJioda  Island,  392|  a  judge  there,  d93. 

Coffin,  Nathan,  an  American  sailor,  will  not 
iigbt  a^inst  his  country,  \s.  313. 

Colbert,  Jean  Bapliste,  favors  the  plans  of 
La  Salle,  iil.  163. 

Colbum,  Andrew,  lleutBuant-colonel,  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Beniis's  Heights,  Ix.  411. 

Coldeo,  Cadwallader,  of  New  York,  iv,  25; 
his  elaborate  ai^ument  for  taxing  the 
colonies,  54;  a  further  argument,  67,  G3; 
continues  to  favor  parliamentary  taxation, 
116  i  advises  the  subversion  of  American 
liberty,  871;  is  made  lieutenant-governor 
of  New  York,  372,  4^,  429;  advises  the 
annexation  to  New  York  of  Western  Mas- 
Bacbusetts  and  alt  of  Vermont,  v.  149 ;  his 
fUse  representations  of  the  people,  216, 
would  allow  an  appeal  to  the  king  in  all 
cases,  334;  upholds  the  stamp  act,  314, 
3S2;  opposes  the  people  and  threatens  to 
fire  on  them,  btit  ia  told  the  conacqacnces, 
356;  he  yields  to  the  people,  866;  thirals 
ibr  revenge.  367 ;  is  superseded  in  the  gov- 
ernment, 368;  announces  Ihe  probability 
of  the  repeal  of  Ihe  revenue  acts,  vi.  31B. 

Coliguy,  Admiral,  aends  a  colony  of  Hugue- 
nots to  I'lorida,  i.  61. 

College  of  William  and  Mary  founded,  ill. 
25. 

Colleton,  James,  governor  of  South  Carolina, 
ii.  188;  his  oppressive  conduct,  183;  the 
people  reMst,  and  banish  him  from  the 
province,  187. 

Collier,  Sir  George,  British  admiral,  his  state- 
ment of  the  British  Ibrce  landed  on  Long 
Island,  ix.  86,  note;  his  barbari^, 227; 
euls  up  the  I'enobscot,  x.  333. 


Colonial  ogenla,  Grcnville's  infen-Iew  with, 
V.  188. 

Colonial  nescmbliea  in  Virginia,  an  error 
respecting  them  corrected,  i.  199,  nole; 
tacitly  sanctioned  by  the  king,  197 ;  colo- 
nial commerce,  restrictJona  ou,  196, 203,2-20, 
321.  Ii.  43,  197  (see  (kmmerct);  the 
modem  colonial  system,  Iil.  112,  3S4;  co- 
lonic manulacture*  disconragcd,  384;  co- 
lonial interceta  aaciiaced,  886. 

Colonial  govetnon,  depandent  jbr  their  sala- 
ries on  the  provincial  asaerablies,  iv.  19: 
ollen  dissolute  and  vile  men,  20. 

Colonial  governments,  remodelling  o^  iv. 

Colonial  policy  of  the  Grenvilie  administra- 
tion, V.  107;  Shelbume  opposes  this  policy, 
136;  Richard  Jackson  opposes  it,  165; 
Grenvilie  urees  on  the  scheme,  157,  eJ.  teq., 
182, 18J ,  190;  the  policy  openly  inaugu- 
rated, 187. 

Colonial  policy  of  Spain,  v.  16. 

Colonial  system  of  Europe,  overthrow  of  the. 


434. 

Colonies,  Anglo-American,  their  general 
character,  il.  450;  population  in  1083.450; 
cause  of  the  emigration,  451;  orl^n,  453; 
atl'ee  people,  452;  amoral  people,  463;  a 
Christian  people,  463  i  a  Protestant  people, 
454,  et  eeq. ;  now  related  to  the  home  ^v- 
ei'nment,  iii.  100;  taxation,  101;  howre- 
laMd  to  Episcopacy,  102;  the  judicial^. 


system,  105;  the  trade  in  wool, 106;  masts, 
106,  390 ;  theory  as  to  charters,  lOT  i  unin- 
terrupted progress,  369 ;  extending  settle- 


enta,  870;  | 


lulation,  871;  schools  and 


the  colonies,  380;  charters  threatened,  381; 
checks  on  their  industry,  384;  sugar  colo- 
nies favored  at  the  expense  of  the  others, 
386 ,  paper  money  system,  386 ;  compelled 
to  receive  slaves,  416;  tendency  to  indc> 

Eendence,  464 ,  their  relation  to  England, 
r  15 ,  an  oHshoot,  not  a  part  of  It,  15 ; 
admire  the  constitution  of  England,  yet 
prefer  their  own,  16;  had  a  life  of  Iheic 
own,  16, 17,  56;  could  not  tw  moulded  at 
wdl,  65,  attempts  to  obtain  a  revenue  from 
them,  29,  33,  33,  53,  68,  63,  85;  they  are 
lell  to  protect  themselves.  83;  effort  still 
made  to  raise  a  revenue  from  them,  100; 
the  project  delayed,  101  (see  .imerffail 
cobmies) ;  to  be  tased  by  Parliament,  v.  81, 
82;  alt  civil  officers  therein  to  be  depen- 
dent on  the  king's  pleasure;  82,  83;  their 
ciiarters  to  be  annulled,  S3 ;  one  scheme  of 
government  to  be  imposed  on  all,  83;  a 
standing  army  to  be  maintained  at  their 
expense,  8-3,  83;  the  measure  supported  by 
Pitt  87;  lirvent  attachiiientof  the  colonies 

garden  in  the  colonies  167, 153;  Grenville's 
plan  for  taxing  the  colonies  eanctioned  by 
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P&rliameat,  ISTi  191 ;  alarm  occasioned  in 
the  ooloQies  by  its  adoption,  193,  el  leg. ; 
views  of  Jamea  Otin  on  the  righu  of  the 
colonists,  198. 199i  loyalty  of  tfie  colooies, 


Ehode , — .     -       „    . 

gaced  above  the  civil,  235;  taxation  ijy 
aFliantent  cariied  throu|th,  21T ;  the  mu- 
tiny aotextendod  to  America,  aWi  bonnties 
to  the  colonies,  860;  rcstrainta  on  the  in- 
dngtry  of  the  coionies,  266 :  and  on  their 
trade,  988-268;  taxation,  direct  and  In- 
direct, now  added  to  colonial  restrictions, 
SflT;  general  disaatisiiuition  in  thecoionies, 
870-230,  285.  H  seq.;  the  colonies  meet  in 
Congress,  fliii;  the  people  in  all  the  colonies 
acc^e  to  its  action,  m.  300;  plan  for  a 
permaaent  nnion,  360  (see  America);  the 
lime  Sio\a  which  their  revolt  may  be  dated, 
vi.  a-,  they  all  deny  the  right  of  ParUa- 
meut  to  Cas  tbem,  is ;  hind  spirit  of  Lord 
bhelbnme  towards  them,  39,  43;  his  con- 
ciliator)- policy,  53-655  rendered  ineffectual 
l)y  the  headstrong  opposition  of  the  king 
and  the  oligarchy,  50.  67,  01;  estremB 
bitteiiiess  ot  party  l^dera  in  England 
Bg^nstthein,05,(l6;  each  colony  had  achar- 
acter  of  its  own,  which  the  men  in  power 
wholly  overlooked,  73;  the  men  in  power 
reftise  to  hear  thdr  complaints,  74 ;  eveiy 
thing  must  be  done  bv  (he  strong  hand, 
*6,  03,  73,  74,  80,  91  i  the  doors  ofParlia- 
ment,  by  special  order,  shut  against  their 
agents,  75,  80;  the  colonies  aim  not  at 
independence,  73 ;  hnt  only  at  having  their 
rights,  12,  51,07,121;  fet^representations 


gard  to  them,  110;  their  charters  to  be 
abrt^^ted,  111,  110;  the  colonists  timiiy 
retolTOd  to  resist  all  infringement  of  their 

Jrivil^es,  133;  the  prospect  before  them, 
iO;  the  colonies  to  be  trampled  under 
fbot,  207,  210;  spirit  of  the  colonies  not 
nnderatOKd,  229,230;  the  colonists  unap- 
palled,  860;  form  agreements  ibrnon-im- 

Sortatlon,  272,  308;  (he  ferment  increases, 
10;  their  charters  threatened,  231,  808, 
871,  372;  enumeration  of  the  rights  of  the 
colonies.  132 ;  and  of  their  gtievances,  433 ; 
a  committee  hi  idassachnsetta  issue  a  secret 
drcular  summoning  all  Ihe  colonies  to 
Htand  for  their  rights,  409;  the  colonifs 
nniLed,  483;  were  entitled  ro  independence, 
vii.  23;  there  was  no  other  way  to  their 
full  development,  31;  Britain  should  have 
offered  them  independence,  83;  determina- 
tion of  the  king  to  coerce  them,  24;  the 
thirteen  colonies  are  pledged  to  nnion,  35 ; 
character  of  the  people,  35;  the  colonies 
make  the  cause  of  Boston  tlieir  own,  55; 
they  conliibute  largely  fbr  its  relief,  73, 
*(  Mj.  ,■  a  general  Congress  proposed  by 
Wew  york,*0,lGj  by  Pennsylvania,  45; 


by  ConnecUont,  46;  by  MarylantI,  60;  by 
Hew  Jersey,  60;  by  Virginia,  54;  Massa- 
chusetts appoints  ine  lime  and  place,  64: 
and  elects   delegates,   04;   ^^^■-"-   —■<■' 

colonists.  1 
gress  meet,  127;  total  population  of  the 
colonies,  1^ ;  it  is  agreed  that  in  IJongress 
each  colony  shall  have  one  vote,  130 ;  de- 
bale  on  the  iuundation  of  colonial  rights, 
182;  the  demands  of  the  colonies  are  mada 
to  rest  on  an  historical  basis,  138;  a  union 
of  the  colonies  under  a  president  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  kinn  is  r^ected,  140;  firm 
union  of  the  colonies.  2U5;  Lord  North's 
plan  of  conciliation,  843;  contrasted  witli 
(hat  of  Lord  Chatham,  S41;  "the  twelve 
united  colonies,"  391;  their  union,  viii. 
38;  a  plan  of  confederation  proposed,  53) 
its  provisions,  63,  64 ;  their  affairs  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion  at  the  court  of  Catharine 
II.,  104 )  Georgiaaocedea  to  the  union,  108 ; 
the  colonies  threatened  with  force  by  the 
king,  131;  he  will  send  Rusdans,  llan- 
overiana,  and  Hessians  to  cmsh  them  to 
submission,  137;  the  king  cannot  obtain 
Rnssiaii  troops,  1D0-1D6;  temper  of  tha 
middle  colonies,  213;  attempts  to  detach 
them  bom  the  union,  214,  215;  mutual 
attraction  of  France  and  the  colonies.  216, 
217;  division  of  the  country  into  militaiy 
departments,  317;  plan  of  a  contederation. 

Colonies,  modern  European,  i.  213,  iU.  118, 

Colonies,  the  Greek,  i.  212,  213. 

Colorado  of  the  West,  discosered,  i.  40^1 

Colored  American  soldiers  at  the  battle  ot 
Moijmoolh,  X.  133 ;  proposal  to  enlist 
colored  troops,  2[ll ;  Hamilton  advises  it, 
291;  Henry  Laurens  advises  it,  291;  Con- 
gress recommends  it,  21)1 ;  W^hinston 
discourages  it,  298 ;  South  Cacolma  rejects 
the  proposal,  293 ;  and  would  rather  assume 
a  position  of  neHtpalit;c,  293. 

Columbus,  his  earlier  hfe,  i.  T  ;  expected  to 


otk,  \ 


e  of  America  thrown  open  to  the 
a  of  the  world,  great  changes  in, 


:e  hi^i 


(,  183,  «(  eeq. ; 
■a..Yj,  175;  colonial 

, on,  108,  203;  colo- 

niid  policy  of  andent  Greece,  313 ;  of 
Carthage,  313;  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
213;  English  navigation  acts,  212,  ii.  43; 
freedom  of  commerce  vindicated  by  the 
Dutch,  i.  215 ;  commercial  policy  of  Crom- 
well, 216-318;  this  poUct  permanentiy 
established  in  England,  2W;  commercial 
policy  of  the  Stuarts,  319;  commercial 
monopolies,  ill.  104,  li/5 ;  Ihdr  gross  injus- 
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tice,  lOB,  lOTs  wide  extent  of  the  system, 
109;  falseness  of  its  principles,  110 !  its 
influence  on  the  politics  of  nntions,  110; 
ancient  commercial  system,  111;  a  paper 
cmrency,  and  tha  fmidiiig  evst«m  nnr 
known,  113;  develoranant  of  the  modem 
Bystam,  112;  it  is  founded  in  error  and 
iniuHtice,  113;  system  of  Portugal,  113; 
of  Spain,  114 ;  of  Holland,  114 ;  rf  France, 
116 ;  commercial  rivalry  of  FrancB  and 
England,  116 ;  other  causes  of  animosity, 
118 ;  English  colonial  monopoly,  231 ;  com- 
Bierce  In  glares  a  source  of  power  to 
England,  333 ;  commerce  with  tlie  West 
throngh  Osvrego,  339;  comment  bears 
evtay,  390 ;  commeridal  monopoly  a  causa 
of  war,  400;  commerce  In  stares,  4(ffi; 
omtraband  trade  {see  SmagsH"!))- 
Commerce,  universal  tendfincy  of  society 
towards,  iv.  6 ;  promoted  by  the  diffusion 
nf  iho  nnrfhsm  nndons  of  Europe.  T; 
la  shattered,  13. 


Commercial 
England,  i        ,    ^ 
monopoly,  400. 


8,  S8T ;  di 


isuprffl 


Commercial  restrictlona  proposed,  iv.  63, 
148;  aud  disregarded,  147.  (See  TTcifc  o/ 
Aitntanee). 

Commissioners  of  ctietoms  at  Boston  pretend 
to  be  in  danger,  ri.  128 ;  complain  of  the 
einnt  of  liba^  there  prevailing,  138 ;  and 
call  tor  troops,  139 ;  under  false  pretences 
they  again  call  for  troops,  133;  aGO^unaMp 
BfSDt  to  Boston  at  thek  request,  154 ;  their 
haughtineas  and  hatred  of  the  country, 
1B4 ;  their  spite  against  John  Hancock,  15B ; 
order  the  seizure  of  bis  sloop  "Uber^," 
156;  under  apprehensions  of  danger,  they 
go  onboard  the  frigate  "  Romney,''15T !  the 
danger  not  real,  15T,  158 ;  they  eicag^erate 
tiie  recent  dlalnrbance,  160 ;  they  call  for 
the  exertion  of  militaiy  power,  161 ;  they 
return  to  Boston,  213;  fliey  apply  to  lie 
released  from  tJie  income  tax,  404. 

Oommissioners,  royal,  to  inquire  into  the 
affair  of  the  ''Gaspee,"  vi.  450,  451. 

CommisMoners  sent  by  Charles  O.  t*  regn- 
lale  Iha  affairs  of  New  England,  ii.  TT ; 
tlieir  ill  success  in  Massachusetts,  TS,  84- 
86 ;  and  in  Plymouth,  8i;  then- proceedings 
in  Connecticut,  S3 ;  and  Maine,  86 ;  they 
Telnm  disappomted,  ST- 

Commlssioners  sent  to  treat  with -the  re- 
volted colonies,  s.  122 ;  who  they  were, 
133i  their  mission  decepfire,  123;  their 
Billy  conduct,  128 ;  then'  letter  to  CongresB, 
and  the  answer,  x.  125;  their  ferocious 
proclamation,  161. 

Commissioners  to  be  sent  from  England  to 
the  colonies,  viii.  170 ;  Ihey  are  expected 
by  Qie  moderate  party  in  America,  244, 
337;  Samuel  Adams  scorns  the  thonght, 
82T;  their  powers,  360,  361. 

Committee  of  correspondence  appointed  by 
New  York,  -vii.  41,  43;  by  Philadelphia, 
45;  by  Baltimore,  50;  by  Virginia,  64. 

Committee  of  safety  appcmted  by  tho  pro- 
vincial Congress  of  Massachusetts,  vii.  323; 


e!  sen., '. 
in  Masi 


their  powers,  228:  their  cii'cnlar  to  the 
sareral  towns  of  the  prorince  and  to  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  313 ;  no  altei^ 
native  left  to  them  but  to  ■Irire  out  the 
British  army  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  331. 

Committees  of  correspondence  proposed,  vL 
425;  and  appointed,  429;  their  secret 
journals  stitl  exist,  ti%,  note;  their  design 
429 ;  and  iniluence,  430 ;  under  a  pledge  of 
secrecy,  430;  the  plan  works  well,  487, 
-•"l;  446,447,452;  at  least  eighty  towna 
'cspond,  445 :  the  syj4- 
iBiii  results  in  a  uniou  of  the  colonies,  439, 
464,  456,  463  (see  Bciton  CommiUte); 
committees  of  correspondence  between  (he 
colonies  organized,  &5,  460 ;  a  select  com- 
mittee issue  a  aecret  <mintlar  to  all  the  col- 
onies, 469. 

"  Common  Sense,"  an  essay  by  lliomaa 
Paine,  viil.  3^6;  Rush  gives  it  this  title, 
336 ;  the  ai%ument :-  monarchy  discoun- 
tenanced in  the  Bible ;  the  greater  number 
of  kings  are  bad  men ;  kinga  multiply 
civil  wars ;  they  are  of  no  real  use ;  we 
are  now  driven  to  an  appeal  to  arms ;  onr 
canse  is  of  great  worth,  237 ;  Great  Britain 
has  not  been  onr  protector:  notEui-lajid 
only,  hut  all  Europe,  is  our  parent  land; 
our  coanection  with  England  is  of  no  use 
to  UB ;  America  should  avoid  any  close 
connecHon  with  Europe,  238 ;  our  territory 
is  too  rast  to  remam  long  subject  to  any 
ejctetnal  power,  239 ;  reconciliation  to  Eng- 
land would  be  our  ruin ;  peace  and  pros- 
perity can  come  (o  ua  only  through  inde- 
pendence, 240 ;  France  and  Spun  will  give 
us  no  asGislance,  unless  wa  declare  our 
independencej-and  tiie  proper  IJnie  for  IhiS 
is  now  come,  241. 

Common-sense  the  standard  of  morals  and 
of  truth,  viii.  248,  349. 

Complot  of  Sir  Heniy  Clinton  and  Benedict 
Arnold,  X.  371.  e(  (sj. 

Conant,  Roger,  his  extraordinJuy  vigor,  i. 
339;  makes  a  settlement  at  Salem,  $i9. 

Concord,  Mass.,  settled,  i.  383;  a  town  meet- 
ing held  there  composed  of  Boston  exiles, 
viii.  43. . 

Concord  in  Massachnsetts,  the  Middlesex 
county  convention  meet  there,  vii.  113; 
the  provincial  Congress  oieet  there,  163; 
Gage  sends  an  expedition  thither,  288;  Uia 
people  are  roused,  290;  William  Emerson, 
the  minister,  290 ;  he  and  his  flock  appear 
in  Brms,  290;  amval  of  the  British  troops 
at  Concord  village,  293;  rally  of  the  alarm 


Carlisle,  and  Chelmsford,  299;  ties! 
of  stores  by  the  British^  300;  the  Amer- 
icans hesitate  about  resisting;  300 ;  their 
hesitation  removed  by  the  British  fire, 
mi;  the  first  victims  at  Concord,  303; 
the  battle  of  Concord,  303;  the  British 
retreat  with  great  loss  and  are  vigor- 
ously pursued,  304,  et  seq  ;  their  retreat 
becomes    a    ^ight    306;    cruelties    per- 
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petrated  by  them,  308;  the  Briflsh  ac- 
riva  in  Boston,  309  i  the  American  hiss, 
809;  the  Bi^Llish  loss,  309;  great  conse- 
quancea  of  the  battle,  310,  311,  et  sea. ; 
tW  whole  country  roaaed,  312 ;  the  Eritiah 
army  besieged  in  Boston,  313;  the  effect 
in  Europe,  842,  e(  eeg. 
Conlbderatiun.pian  of,  proposed  byEranMin, 
Till.  53 ;  the  plan  equivalent  to  a  declaia- 
tion  of  independence,  54;  iGi  two  great 
pilncipies,  elj  submitted  to  Congress  by 
Franklin,  246;  the  pi:opoBiilnegatived,a45; 
*■■  10  to  prepare  articles  ofr--'-^-  - 


1,892;  dratl  oVa  plan  made  br  Did. 
,  "  is  nnfitnesa  ibr  snch  s  n  t 
;  h    deranee  to  a  wnfederation, 
jealouB  of  a  central  pow 


.    _.   s  wilh  the 

rown,  8  the  tonlfederaoy  seemed  t«  stand 
th  pi  ee  o!  the  crown,  i9i  the  right 
t  tax  t  n  withheld  from  CougresB,  39; 
r  ki  plan  contrasted  with  [hat  of 
Di  ki  49,  60i  debate  on  the  appor- 

|j    m    t   f  supplies  to  be  fiimished  by  ihe 


n  of  n 


SS  54  n  plan  of  confederation  at  present 
ad  pted  B7;  a  further  delay.  131;  arUelea 
f  nt  d  ration  adopted,  4$6;  unity  of 
ttB  colonies,  of  what  sort,  437 ;  no  central 
authority.  437;  what  does  "my  conntry" 
mesji?  487;  the  piinciple  of  resistance,  and 
this  alone,  held  tW  calouiea  together,  487 ; 
tiie  spirit  of  ^paration  JDcreases,  43S ;  (he 
Soiitii  jealous  of  the  North,  433;  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  United  colonies,  438 ;  what  con- 
Btitates  oitizenahip?  439^  power  of  natn- 
ralizaOon,  430;  each  state  an  independent 


dent  inequality,  i 


I  an  indepei 
states,  440; 
a  Gomproii  ' 


441; 


the  post-office,  441;  import  and  export 
dntiea,  441 ;  influence  ot  slavery  on  the 
diatcibulion  of  quotas,  441, 442 ;  rule  finally 
adopted,  442;  navigaUan  laws,  442;  the 
pnhlic  lands,  443;  conntjy  norlh-weat  of 
the  Ohio,  443 ;  jealousy  of  a  standing  amif , 
443;  effect  of  the  jiopnlar  affection  tor 
Washington,  444;  thirteen  armies,  and  not 
one,  444;  maritime  affairs,  444;  foreign 
leiations,  444;  coining  money,  &c.,  44S; 
rotation  in  Congress.  446;  no  executive 
power,  446;  no  judiciary,  445;  no  veto  on 
the  action  of  any  State,  445 ;  no  incidental 
powers,  448 ;  scarcely  any  mode  of  amend- 
ment, 446 ;  but  tor  the  apiril  ot  the  people, 
the  government  had  no  chance  to  live.  446. 
Four  great  results,  44S:  1.  A  republican 
government  may  equal  the  widest  empire 
m  its  extent  of  territory,  447 ;  3-  Ho  man 
to  he  disfranchised  for  color,  race,  or  reli- 
gious belief,  447;  3.  A  dtizen  of  one  state 
entitled  to  equal  privileges  in  ai!  the  states, 
447,  443;  free  blacks  are  citizens,  449;  4. 
Individual  liberty  secured,  449,  460.  The 
confederation  was  a  contradiction,  yet  con- 
tained the  elements  of  a  free  nation,  450; 
aitides  of,  X.  144;   confederation  of  the 


!itates  proposed,  408;  adopted,  420;  Its 
defects,  431 ;  it  was  the  opposite  of  union, 

and  anarchy,  422;  obedience  to  its  requisi- 
tions could  Uot  be  enlbrced.  423. 

Confiscation  of  property  by  Sir  Heniy  Clin- 
ton, X.  807. 

Congi-ess,  a  general,  proposed  by  Samael 
Adams,  vi.  460,  607;  advocated  by  the 
"Boston  Gazette,"  469;  recommended  by 
Providence,  vii.  43;  by  Philadelphia,  45; 
by  New  York,  4fl;  by  Baltimore,  60;  by 
Virginia,  54;  by  North.  Carolina.  55;  Mas- 
BBcnusetts  sppointa  the  time  and  place,  64; 
and  elects  delegates,  64 ;  deleeates    ' 


by  Pennsylvania,  82,  83;  by  New  Jersey, 
83;  by  New  Hampshire,  83;  by  Virginia, 
84,  86.    (See  CmttiKMliU  Congress.) 
Congress,  first  An  glo-Americaq.  iii.183;  sug- 

fisted  by  Massachusetts,  183;   Congress 
lunpean,  at  Aix-!a-Chape1le,  406. 
Congress,  general.      (See  ConHaeiital  Ooa- 


of  Indian  tribes  at  the  Falls  of  Sc 
iii.  153;  a  splendid  affair,  164;  with 
luring  result,  164;  another  Indian 
<s,  214,  222. 
of  commissioners  at  Albany  in 
25,  et  aeq. ;  the  Massachusetts 
"'   27;  plans  of  Cimto-  --* 


le  Prouindat 


Congresi 
1748; 

Coltfen,  2B;  nuinerously  attended  by  In- 
dian chie^,  23 ;  another  congress  there, ."" 
congress  of  gc .■....—  nna 

Congress  of  Mat 
(Stigreai. ) 

Congress  of  the  American  people  proposed, 

?  approval, 
±>e"  York,  834; 
t  colonies  were  represented,  3S4;  the 
ailment  for  American  libeity,  on  what 
foauded,  335;  debates  in  Congress  con- 
cerning liberty  and  privilege,  343 ;  declara- 
«onofrights.344;  memorials  to  Parliament, 
344,346;  union  inaugurated,  346 ;  'he  peti- 
tion of  Congress  presented  in  Farliaiuent, 
398. 
Congress,  provincial.    (See  ProviiHial  Con- 

Co^™ei 


i.  276. 


id  by  Adrian  Blok, 


Connecticut,  settled  from  Massachusetts,  i. 
396,396;  the  Fequod  war,  898-402;  civil 
institution  of  the  oolony,  402 ;  itrecognized 
no  jurisdiction  of  the  king,  402;  charter 
obtained  by  the  younger  Winlhrop,  il.  64; 
the  charter  libinil,  66 ;  happy  thiits  of  the 
charter,  in  the  purity,  the  trani^iulll^,  the 
domestic  and  social  happiness  ot  the  colony 
during  more  than  a  hundred  years,  56-61 ; 
the  royal  commissioners  in  ConnecUcut, 
83;  Hariford  and  New  Haven  united,  83; 
population  in  1675,  93;  no  blood  shed 
there,  in  Philip's  war,  109;  generosity  to 
the  sufferers,  109;  boundair  fixed  on  the 
side  of  New  Netherland,  236 ;  Ajidroa  as- 
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snmeB  the  goTernment,  iSO;  the  charter 
oal[,43();  the  charts  taken  from  its  biding' 
place,  448;  nopulalion  in  1638,  450;  etlfect 
of  (he  English  revolution,  iii.  66;  address 
of  the  assi'nibly  to  William,  6S ;  the  charter 
intact,  66;  infioenee  of  the  clergy,  69;  the 
charter  alwavs  in  danger,  69;  attempt  in 
Parliament  to  revoke  it,  TO ;  Combury  joins 
in  the  attempt,  TO ;  law  o!  inberitauce,  392 : 
renionstrates  against  arbitraiy  power,  i 


,  troopa  1 

,  JOT,  211;  heavy  burdens 

on  the  colony.  233 ;  Connecticut  troops  at 
Ticoodeioga,  208,  301;  has  five  tbousand 
men  under  arms,  319;  described  as  a  mere 
damocraoj',  870;  remonstralea  against  in- 
fringement of  its  rights,  V.  234;  Bernard 
proiioees  a  dissolution  of  the  colony,  2^; 
Johnson  has  a  similar  desire,  2S6:  Con- 
necticut deals  roughly  with  Ingersoll,  tlie 
distributor  of  stamps,  316,  etsfj.,-  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  liberty  avowed,  860;  ne- 
solves  DD  reBistance  lo  the  stamp  act,  3T3; 
elects  William  Fitkia  governor,  vi.  14; 
refuses  compliance  with  a  requisition,  Gl; 
able  defence  of  lis  rights  by  Johnson,  its 
agent,  111-115 ;  purpose ofthe British miu- 
istrj-  to  annul  its  charter,  111,  118,  116; 
deteimined  attitude  of  the  colony,   14S; 

feljtions  the  kbg,  but  refuses  to  iietition 
arliament,  and  why  not,  140 ;  denies  tlie 
light  of  Parliament  to  Us  Iba  colonies,  166 ; 
sends  a  colony  to  the  lower  Mis^esippi,  208 : 
Its  charier  again  threatened,  451:  ConnecU 
cut  baa  claims  on  the  Western  Valley,  606 , 
Its  representatives  .make  a  declaration  of 
tights,  vii.  43;  the  people  anxH)us  for  a 
general  Congress,  46;  they  seod  relief  to 
ae  suffering  people  of  Boston  in  1774,  73 
honors  the  delegates  of  Massachusetts  to 
Congress  as  they  pass  through  the  colony 
106,  107 ;  thousauds  of  its  men  in  arma 
starttbrtherdief  of  Boston,  120;  measures 
taken  preparatory  to  active  resis  anee  166 
armed  bands  rush  to  the  scene  of  conflict 
near  Boston,  316, 316  j  Conuecticnt  attempts 
to  mediate,  1121;  oBers  six  thousand  men 
826 ;  sends  one  tiiou^nd  of  her  eons  to  gar 
rison  and  de^d  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point.  365;  Connecticut  troops  with  Spen 
cer  at  Boxbury,  406;  with  Putnam  at 
Cambridge,  406;  with  Enowlton  and  Put 
nam  at  the  rail-fence  near  Breed  a  HiU 
408,  410,  414,  418;  attack  of  the  British 
and  their  hasty  retreat,  124;  the  Connecii- 
cut  and  Ncvr  Hampshire  men  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  Uassachnsetis  men  from  tlie 
redoubt,  430;  under  Putnam,  on  Prospect 
Hill,  near  Boston,  viii.  43;  the  legisUturo 

^r  the  d^ence  of  the  coast,  63;  Connecticut 
Boldiers  complained  of  by  Schuyler,  185; 
many  of  them  leave  the  armv  at  Cam- 
bridge, 318 ;  Governor  Trumbull  ap  Jopies 
for  them  to  ffa3huu?ion,219;  others  volun- 
teer to  take  their  places,  219 ;  the  mmislry 


intend  to  infiinge  on  the  charter  of  the 
colony.  360 ;  instructs  its  delegates  in  Con- 
gress (0  vote  for  independence,  437;  sends 
troops  to  the  dei^nce  of  New  York,  Li.  57, 
79;  Connecticut  men  on  Lake  Cbamplain, 
152,157;  the  civil  government  still  admin- 
istered as  under  the  charter,  361;  popular 
edu<atifln  provided  for,  271;  rule  for  nom- 
ination lo  high  civil  office,  271 ;  Connecti- 
cut militia  sent  to  Providence,  412;  her 
regiments  resolve  to  return  home,  403. 

Connolly,  John,  a  land-jobber  and  wilting 
tool  of  Lord  Dunmore,  vii.  162;  his  letter 
to  the  pe- pie  of  Wheeling,  166;  arrested  in 
Maryland,  viii.  ^4. 

Conservative  party  formed  in  New  Torlt  in 
1774,  vii.  41;  on  wlint  founded,  41;  their 
principles  and  influei.ce,  41,77,  107;  con- 
servative policy  of  Congress,  138, 149, 150, 
356.  368,  361. 

ConstitntiouB  of  civil  government  in  Amerioa, 
not  founded  on  spscalaCive  theory,  bnt  on 
the  innate  idea  of  justice,  and  the  rights 
of  man,  Ix..  B5T ;  no  flUh  monarchy  men, 
SoS;  no  desperate  hatred  of  England,  368; 
no  violent  departure  from  the  past,  258; 
eovertignty  resides  in  the  people,  358; 
fliB  people  had  confidence  in  themselves, 
';  England  a  land  of  liberty,  250;  uhy 
lericon  statesmen  became  republican, 
SGO;  elective  franchise,  how  enjoyed  (see 
aliictivE  Franchise},  the  legislature,  bow 
elected  In  lbs  several  states,  365;  House  of 
Representalives,  how  apportioned,  266; 
gi'eat  inequality  in  Maijland  end  South 
Carolina,  265;  historic  precedents  gen  rrally 
foQowed,  266  ;  two  legislative  bodies,  in 
every  state  but  two,  266 ;  term  of  service, 
266 ;  modes  of  electing  the  governor,  297 ; 
property  qnatiiicBtion,  237;  period  of  ser- 


tional  veto,  1 


leg  Mature  independent  of  the  governor, 
200  theappointjugpower,  269;  the  judi- 
ciary, 270;  public  education  not  piovided 

370,271;  the  people  are  represented  in  the 

Sovemment  as  they  truly  are,  271;  free- 
om  of  worship  and  of  reliijions  belief 
secured  to  all,  372, 273 ;  religions  lesf a,  how 
thr  required  as  qualiScatlons  tbr office,  275; 
applied  chieHj  to  the  Catholic  and  the  .lew, 
275  Booneliminated,  276;  the  church  not 
a  part  of  the  state,  376;  in  freedom  of 
con'^ence  and  of  worship,  America  found 
its  nationality,  276 ;  disposition  of  church 
property,  277;  separation  of  church  and 
state  approved  of  by  all,  27T,  278;  estates 
not  to  be  entailed,  279;  provision  for  re- 
forming the  civil  conslitolion,  281;  the 
rights  of  man  declared  in  every  constitu- 
tion except  that  of  Sontii  Carolina,  282 ; 
theory  of  political  life,  282, 383. 

Constitution  of  South  rarolina,  x.  156;  o( 
Virginia,  33!!;  of  Massachusetts,  367; 
one  formed  by  the  British  mlnistiy  (ox  . 
Eastern  Mune,  868. 

Contfinpt,  language  of,  employed  bj- British 
ol&ciala  in  speiwing  of  the  Ainencans,  vi. 
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10,  65,  143,  303,  373,  332,  419,  498,  501, 
513,  517,  523. 
Continental  array,  first  aasumplion  of  (he 
name.  vil.  3S1;  Washington  ihossn  gen- 
eral, 393;  his  great  qualities,  8B3-400; 
state  or  the  anny  on  his  arrival,  iOi; 
want  of  ordar,  404;  want  of  esperienoe, 
405  i  imperfect  discipline,  405 ;  scanty  sup- 
plies of  military  means,  i05t  want  of 
BYBtBin,  406;  small  Hupply  of  powdec  415; 
its  temper  exhibited  at  Bunker  Hill,  416, 
et  lev.  !  election  of  g;i<n«mla,  viii  36-31 ; 
their  incompetency,  30i  state  of  the  army 
■t  Cainbrittee,  41;  ita  aevei-al  poaltions, 
43;  its  nnmbers,  44;  deficiencies,  44 ;  irant 
ofdiscipline  and  subordination,  45:  various 
BMrmiBhea,  47,  49i  nothing  done  for  the 
army  by  Congress,  60;  its  condition  nn- 
saUMhctort'  hiWaEhington,  51;  the  army 
In  three  ^visions,  61;  great  want  of  am- 


alloB 


a  in  tha  aimy,  110; 
areas  visit  the  camp,  ^.i,   ^ 
nranny.llSi  I 


msntsmadefbrakjciv  amiy, 

of  CaoadB,   183,    et  Mj.    (t_.    

Army  and  Monlgontefy),  distress  of  the 
srmy  for  want  of  supplies,  317;  enlislraen  ts 

So  oaslowiy,  218;  Connecticut  men  desert, 
18;  WashingMn  complains,  219;  he  en- 
lists a  neir  army,  S19 ;  great  neglact  of 
CoogreM  to  provide  fbr  tha  army,  234, 
Congress  votes  to  increase  the  army,  245 , 
powder  is  received  in  larga  quantities,  245, 
the  American  army  employed  with  decisive 
«^t  OB  the  Britisli  troops  in  Boston,  293, 
el  Ktt.;  bad  policy  of  ehort  enlistments, 
315,  aiG;  small  amount  of  Washington's 
force  in  New  York,  440 ;  the  men  poorly 
equipped,  410 ;  conspiracy  against  Wash- 
ington, 441i  the  first  military  execution, 
441;  an  eschange  of  prisoners  agreed  on, 
ix.  45,  43;  dissensions  among  tbe  officers, 
5S;  Gates  assumes  to  hold  equal  rank  nitli 
WasbingtOH,  68;  New  York  city  to  be 
defended,  76;  the  fbrtificatious  poorlj- 
•rmed.  77 ;  condllioa  of  the  army,  77 ;  the 
Americans  defied  on  Long  Inland.  90-94 ; 
thrar  sufferings,  87;  Uieir  confidence  in 
Washington,  98 ;  retreatftom  Long  Island. 
103,104;  slianiefn!  panic  and  fli^t 


New  York,  1 


-™y), 

Congress  meets  at  Philadelphia, 
iber,  1774,  vii.  123;  cbooses  a 
president  and  secretary,  127;  nnmber  of 
members,  127 ;  actnated  by  one  spirit,  127 ; 
animated  discussion  on  the  luauner  ol 
voting,  12S ;  each  colony  to  have  one 
vote,  130 ;  the  session  opened  with  praver, 
131;  news  from  Boston  132,  134;  debate 
on  the  foEndation  of  colonial  rights,  132, 
et  eeq. ;  Congress  sympatiikes  with  Mas- 
sachnsctts,  134 ;  appTores  the  resoliitioiie  of 
the  county  of  Suftolt,  134, 136 ;  by  a  compro- 
mise, it  is  i^eed  to  consent  to  the  naviga- 
tion acts,  139 ;  the  British  colonial  system 
was  thus  accepted,  140;  the  insidionsplan  ot 
Qallowav  is  rejected,  140, 141 ;  the  fegfela- 
ture  of  itasEaahiiEetba  i^^es  to  Congress 


for  adi-ipe,  142 ;  sympathy  for  Boston,  149 ; 
CongreSB, leaves  Slassaehusetts  to  her  own 
disci'ction  with  respect  to  the  form  of  her 
government,  and  approves  of  her  resistance 
to  British  aggression,  145;  if  Britain  at- 
tempts to  execute  the  regulating  ads  by 
force.  Congress  promise  tliat  ail  America 
will  resist,  145,  146;  its  declaration  of 
rights,  148;  resolves  to  discontinue  all 
importations  from  Great  Britain  and  a)l 
exports,  save  of  rice,  to  Britain  nod  the 
West  Indies,  14';  inaugurates  the  abor- 
tion of  the  slave  trade,  148;  addresses  the 
people  of  all  tlie  provinces,  and  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  143 ;  it  petitions  the  king, 
140 ;  strong  desire  for  conciliation,  \iS% 
indepeiidenca  not  yet  desired,  160;  tlie 
old  relations  with  Britain  are  earnestly 
and  exdimvely  souglit,  151;  Congress 
adjourns,  149;  high  character  raven  to  it 
by  Lord  Chatham,  191;  he  wishes  thM 
the  comlitlona  proposed  by  Cmwress  may 
be  accepted,  'iSX,  199;  liis  splendid  eulogy 
on  Congress,  200 ;  second  contjnentd  Con- 
gress meets  la  May,  1T75,  853 ;  essential 
weakness  ot  this  body,  853,  354 ;  has  great 
difficulties  to  encounter,  3Ji4 ;  is  swayed 
by  diverse  sentiments,  356;  nnprapared 
for  war,  356 ,  its  coarse  was  directed  by- 
Inevitable  and  unforeseen  events,  367; 
unanimous  approval  of  the  conduct  ot 
U^ssachuaetts,  367 ;  the  first  deputy  from 
Georgia  appears,  3ST,  398;  Congress  ia- 
struct"  New  York  not  W  oppose  the  land- 
ing of  British  troops,  353;  nnfortunate 
consequences  of  this  advice,  358,  369 ;  bes- 
itates  to  approve  the  taking  of  'noonderoga, 
361;  John  Hancock  is  diosen  president, 
378;  Congress  proposes  to  have  the  colo- 
nies put  ia  a  state  of  defence,  379,  330, 
331;  while  at  the  same  time  proposing  to 
negotiate  with  the  king,  879,  380,  381; 
misgivings  of  Congress,  331 ;  address  to 
the  Canadians,  381,  332;  projwsitions  ol 
Lord  North  are  laid  on  the  table,  332,  383; 
dilatory  action  of  Congress,  333 ;  consents 
to  the  occupation  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  383;  adopts  the  army  around 
Boston,  390 ;  borrows  money  for  the  first 
time,  390,  391;  advises  Jlaasaehnsatta  not 
to  institute  a  new  government^  391;  ap- 
points a,  solemn  fast  thronghoat  tlie  twelve 
colonies,    392,    393;    takes   measures   for 


imoualy  cTeeta  liy  ballot  George  Wa^dnff- 
ton  commander-in-chief,  393;  h^  un- 
etiualled  character,  308-400;  the  extreme 
difficulties  of  his  positioa,  400^  401 ;  the  w- 
poinfment  gives  universal  satisfaction,  402; 
elects  four  major-generals,  viiS.  96 ;  electe 
eight  brigadiei's,  30,  31 ;  the  character  of 
each,  30, 31  lexpects  but  one  carnpalgn,  34; 
ite  financial  system,  36;  its  pl^  loi  tha 
increase  of  tlie  army,  35 ;  autliorizes  the 
invasion  of  Canada,  36;  sets  forth  tlia 
causes  for  taldng  up  arms,  35,  33 ;  second 
petition  to  the  king,  37,  38;  address  to 
tlie  people  of  Great  Britain,  33;  addresa 
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to  the  dty  of  London,  39 ;  their  flclimve 
confidence,  39 ;  Congreea  do  nothing  for 
the  tiTmy  round  Boston,  50 ;  inefBcient  as 
an  esecutive  body,  61;  it  pTes  anihority 
to  employ  troops,  bat  no  proper  causa  is 
taken  for  raisir^  and  eqmppmg  an  army, 
C2 ;  no  leave  for  permanent  eniistnieiits.  53 ; 
plaj)  of  confederalaon  proposed  by  Fraok- 
lin  53;  Lord  North's  plan  of  conciliation  is 
referred  to  a  oommittee,  64;  remembers  the 
friendlfinterpoBitionof  Jamaics,64;Bend8 
to  Ireland  an  exroeeidoil  of  sympathy,  65; 
GOmplaJns  that  Hovre,  an  Iilshiuan,  is  an 
enemy,  55;  its  apathyand  heutation,  06; 
answerto  Lord  North's  plan  of  conciliation, 
66 ;  reasons  for  rejecting  the  ptan,  66,  6T ; 
Congress  shuns  enei;getic  measnres,  57; 
organizes  a  post-oiHce,  57 ;  its  financial 
system,  57,  38;  papai'-money  issued,  58; 


d  Oils  vurtnally  u 
krees  reCuaes  to  open  the  Ai 
68;    la  -wanting  in  sagacity,  (uumipuicoi, 
and  decision,  108;   a  mean   jealousy  oi 


New  England,  109;  Gadsden  of  South 
Carolina    defends    Hew    England,    109; 

Blow   pmgi-eas   of   CoDgress,  109,  110; 

much  time  spent  on  small  matlers,  110 ; 
men  of  color  allowed  to  serve  in  the  army, 
110;  a  committee  of  Congress  visits  tfie 
camp,  112, 113 ;  Congress  imdecjded,  115 ; 
the  King's  savage  proclamation  makes 
Ihem  somewhat  more  decided,  137;  Con- 
gress encourages  New  Hampshira  and 
South  Carolina  to  establish  a  ^vemmeati, 
187;  it  sees  the  wisdom  of  a  declaration  of 
Independence,  but  poatpones  the  measure, 
141;  appoints  a  committee  for  fordgn  cor- 
Tespondence,  142 ;  Coi^;ress  disapproves  of 
Schuyler's  proposal  to  relinquish  the  inva- 
sion of  Canada,  182 ;  fonnda  an  American 
navy,  216 ;  secret  commifnicatioae  between 
Congress  and  the  French  ministry,  216, 
317 ;  uivites  Virginia  to  institute  a  govern- 
ment, 234  i  Congreaa  at  first  excludes 
negroes  from  the  arrayj  af  terwai'ds  admits 
them,  238;  votes  to  mcreasa  the  army, 

committee  of   New  York,  279;   Congress 

tive  of  his  success  at  Boston,  304;  dis- 
satisfied with  Dr.  Smith's  eulogy  on 
Montgomery,  315;  discusses  tiie  policy  of 
short  enlistments,  31S;  more  papei^^oney 

issued,  318;  Congress  sends  cr  --"" 

to  Canada,  819;  authorizes  < 

for  privateera,  320',  disclaims „ 

the  crown,  320 ;  prohiluts  the  filave-trade, 
831;  a  virtual  declaration  of  independence 
issued,  in  the  oiiening  of  the  commerce  of 
the  united  colonies  to  all  the  world,  833; 
John  Adams  moves  that  the  people  insti- 

vails,  3GT ;  preamble  to  the  resolution,  3S7 ; 

)  preamble  a  virtual  declaration  of  inde- 

;  Duaue  and  others  oppose 


the  preami 
pendence,  I 
lt,3GS;lhe 


,  3GS ;  the  Pennsylvania  delexatea  dedine 
.  vole  upon  it,  3S9;  it  is  adopted,  399; 
Jchard  Ilenry  Lee  presents  resolutions  for 


independence,  839;  tiicyare  seconded  i 
John  Adams,  389  i  animated  debate  upc 
them,  390 ;  all  New  England,  Viij^iia,  an 
Georgia  for  independence,  391 ;  the  opp 
nenta,  390;  the  question  postponed  fi 
three  weeks,  393;  a  committee  chosen 
prepare  a  declaration,  392 ; 
*"  ' —  a  plan  for  a  — "--i— 


t  of  OongresB  to  -        -  ^ 

lependenoe,  149 ;  who  wore  present,  449 ; 
their  superior  character,  149;  their  lon- 
gevity, 449;  the  order  of  the  day,  161f 
great  speech  of  John  Adams,  451 ;  rep.y 
of  Dickmson,  453^  et  seq. ;  '■"  —"'-  ■'"'— 


,  ,  IS  answered  by  Wilson 
and  Witherspoon,  45S,  457;  tiie  united 
colonies  declared  to  be  free  and  indepen- 
dent States,  159 ;  s^ns  the  declm-ation  of 
Independence,  ia.  41,  59 ;  agrees  la  an  kl- 
cbange  of  prisoners,  4S ;  plan  of  aconf  edera- 
tion  considered,  17,  ei  aeq. ;  phin  of  Dickin- 
son, 19, 60 ;  the  plan  criticiseii,  49, 60)  debate 

gress,  63  54;  and  on  the  public  lands,  65, 
63;  the  fear  of  a  standing  army  pi-eclndes 

?TOper  measures  for  the  pubuc  defence, 
7 ;  Congress  too  ready  to  ossome  the 
condnct  <3  a  campai^,  73 ;  its  lelatiuns  to 
Gates  and  to  Washington,  78;  wish  New 
York  to  be  defended^  76;  unreasonable 
expectations,  101;  Sullivan  comes  with 
a  message  from  Lord  Howe,  110;  Congress 
unwilling  to  abandon  New  York,  111; 
debate  on  IJie  message  from  Lord  Howe, 
113;  a  committee  appointed  to  meet  him, 
112;  unsatiBfactory  interview  with  him, 
116,  117 ;  Congress  reluctantly  yields  to 
the  opinion  of  .Washington  that  New  Yoric 
must  be  abandoned,  116,  116;  dilatory 
proceedings  131,  132;  plan  of  a  treaty 
wiUi  France,  133;  the  fisheries,  133;  free 
ships  nialce  free  goods,  133 ;  commissioners 
to  France  appomted,  133 ;  neglects  to  pro- 
vide an  eHicient  and  permanent  army,i 
136,  138;  Its  vidn,  preaiunptuous  confi- 
dence, ITS,  174 ;  confirmed  in  its  delusion 
by  Lee,  1T4 ;  interferes  in  military  opera- 
tions, 13S;  a  great  disaster  follows,  I90-' 
193;  "Congress  loves  to  see  matters  put 
to  hazard,  186 ;  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  Omgress  adjourns  to  Baltimore, 
21S;  the  temporizing  pohcy  of  Congress 
thrown  aside,  337 ;  confers  on  Washi^ton 
additional  power,  288;  authorises  a  loan 
in  France,  238;  and  Isanes  more  paper- 
money,  S39 ;  mean  jealousy  entertained  of 
Washingtoi^  255;  strange  vole  of  Con- 
gress, 266 ;  disregards  the  advice  of  Wash- 
ington, 335 ;  offer  of  Congress  to  Giles, 
336;  confers  more  power  on  Washington, 
838;  helplessness  of  Congress,  33S;  it 
interferes  hi  Pennsylvania,  338 ;  its  numer- 
ous eiTors  and  defects,  343;  finally  estab- 
lishes Uie  flag  of  tlio  Dnitcd  Stales,  353; 
removes  Schuyler  from  command,  886 ; 
elects   Gates   his   successor,  3g6;   lavish 
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officers,  389 ;  ■  retires  to  Lancaster,  402 : 
improper  interference  of  Congress,  433; 
meets  at  Yorktowii,  438;  aaopls  Hrtldes 
of  confederation,  438  (sea  CmtfediraSaa] ; 

Xinta  a  board  of  war,  454;  the  Conway 
i,  455;  does  notliing  for  tlie  aiiny, 
4(!0  {  desires  a  winter  expedition  Co  tlianada, 
482;  isnues  more  paper  money,  468;  its 
depreciation,  468;  contiict  of  opinion  be- 
tween Congress  and  Waeliington,  470; 
Congress  for  separatism,  Waslungton  for 
union,  etc.,  470i  Congress  jealoos  of  the 
popniarity  of  Washington,  470;  ratify- 
tbe  alliance  vlth  France,  x.  117;  ad' 
dress  of,  to  the  American  people.  118; 
rejects  the  ofiers  of  Lord  North  and  the 
British  miniEtt;,  122;  opens  loan  offices, 
169;  i9<nes  continental  money.  169;  tries 
to  obtiun  IbreigD  loans,  171,  SSI ;  invites 
Riobard  Price  to  the  eountrv,  172;  votes 
to  plaOT    the  0000(0",   hi  me  matter  of 

— '--  "-a  "nrotection"  of  the 

_., _.jsall  eoer- 

sr  the  severat  states,  178 ;  ia 
tberefoT'e  utterly  helpless,  179;  forms  a 
plan  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  178; 
nothing  came  of  it,  177;  wastes  time  on 
personal  and  party  interests,  204 ;  its  pecun- 
iary difficolties,  205;  dlacuesions  in  refer- 
ence to  peace,  218,  et  >eq. ;  votes  in  regard 
to  bonndimes,  214;  its  nlUmatnm,  314; 
votes  tonching  the  fleheries,  21G,  317 ;  con- 
gratalates  the  King  of  France  on  tbe  birth 
of  a  daughter,  216 ;  rethses  to  prohibit  the 
slave  trade,  317 ;  insists  o^  independence, 
220 ;  refuses  to  trnst  to  the  magnnnlmi^  of 
Spahi,  220;  reoommOTds  the  arminff  irf  col- 
ored men,  291;  finds  itself  utterly  helpless 
for  want  of  money,  401;  resorts  to  tem- 
porary expedients,  401. 

ConlhiBntal  money  issued,  x.  189;  counfer- 
leiled  by  tbe  British  ministers,  1G8,  306, 
398 ;  depreciatlDn  of  it,  168,  ITS ;  tbis  pro- 
longs the  contest,  183;  amount  issued, 
397;  value  in  1780,  401;  it  ceases  to  ch- 
culate,  401. 

Contraband  trade  with  the  French  sugar 
islands,  iv.  37e^  377 ;  meaanres  taken  io 
Btop  it,  414 ;  widely  carried  on,  v.  167 ; 
cnnouB  illustration,  153,  note ,-  the  British 
ministry  resolve  to  suppress  it,  180,  vi.  248. 

Contrast  between  George  III.  and  Samuel 
Adams,  vh.  69. 

Convention  of .  Massachusetts  assemble  at 
Boston  in  1768,  vi.  203;  object  of  the 
meetiBg  miarepresenled,  203 ;  Governor 
Bcrnai^  tries  to  frighten  them,  but  in  vain, 
204;  their  enei-getic  proceedings,  305; 
united  witb  prudence,  204,  206. 

Convention  of  SaraCoiia  broken  by  the  Ene- 
lisb,x.l28. 

Conway,  brigadier  in  Washington's  amny, 
Ik.  397 ;  at  Genuantown,  424 ;  the  Conway 
cabal,  4G4,  et  seg. ;  Washington's  opinion 


of  bim,  455;  his  discontent,  455;  his  In- 
jurious words  are  made  known  to  Wash- 
inglon,  455 ;  Washington  has  an  intervieif 
with  liim,  468;  he  bids  defiance  to  Wash- 
ington, 468 ;  Sullivan's  high  praise  of  Con- 
way, 456 ;  Conway  resigns  his  commlsaion, 
456;  is  appomted  inspector-general  and 
majoi^general,  457 ;  at  last  he  fully  justi- 
fies and  applauds  Wasbinglon,  404. 

Conway,  General  Henry  Seymour,  wishes  to 
command  in  Ameiica,  iv.  293;  denies  tbe 
power  of  Parliament  to  tax  America,  v. 
242;  his  speech  against  a  las,  244,  246; 
Is  secretary  of  state  for  the  eoionies  nnder 
tile  Kockingham  administration,  303;  his 
character,  304;  friendly  to  America,  365; 
his  speccb  on  the  right  to  tax  America, 
387,  383 ;  Conway  and  Grafton  wish  to  see 
Pitt  at  the  head  of  the  government,  396 ; 
his  wishes  are  thwarted,  39T ;  assures  the 
American  agents  of  bis  good-will,  400;  of- 
fers in  Parliament  a  resolution  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  avowed  sentiments,  415:  moves 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  434 ;  the  repeal 
carried,  436 ;  transports  of  tbe  people,  486 ; 
secretary  of  state  and  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  vi.  21 ;  dismayed  by  Towns- 
hend's  insolence,  49 ;  his  mud  counsels  are 
not  hpBded,  53 ;  excluded  from  tlie  minis- 
try, 109 :  wiflhea  the  duty  on  tea  repealed, 
276,  360;  bis  motion  agamst  continuing  the 
war,  X.  539 ;  who  supported  the  moUon,  529. 

Cook,  colonekof  Connecticut,  at  the  batjle 
of  Bemia's  Heights,  is.  409. 

Cook,  James,  the  navigator,  iv.  334 ;  in  the 

" against  Quebec,  *"' 

les,  president  of  Co 
k,  threatens  the  e    .    ^ 
savage  Indians  agunst  the  Americans,  v 
119  ;  inculcates  the  duty  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, 208 ;  says  the  friends  of  the  Ameri- 
can i^ongreaa  ore  guilty  of  unpardonable 
crime,  208. 

Cooper,  Samuel,  miniater  of  Brattle  Street 
Church,  Boalon,  the  eloquent  and  patriotic 
minister,  vi.  241 ;  quoted,  328 ;  iiis  prayer 
at  town^neeting  after  the  Boston  massacre, 
341;  bis  opinion  touching  that  transaction, 
3JR;  advises  the  eleetioa  of  Fronklui  aa 
in  England,  374 ;  his  letters  quoted, 
1  the  pulpit  aljgmatizes  Hutchinson 
as  the  progeny  of  the  "old  seipent,"  461. 

Cooper.  Wifliam,  of  Boston  vi.  168 ;  true- 
hearted,  430 ;  town-clerk,  473. 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  at  town  meethig,  vi. 

Copley,  Sir  Lionel,  Governor  of  Maryland, 


Corlaer,  governor  of  New  York,  0,  419,  420. 

Combory,  Lord  (FJward  Hyde),  his  ill 
character  and  admiaistratlon,  iii.  60;  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  81 ; 
embezzles  (he  public  finances,  61 ;  his 
haughty  demeanor,  61 ;  his  imperious  con- 
duct, G2 ;  Ms  career  in  New  Jersey,  63 ;  an 
enemy  to  Connecticut,  TO. 
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Coniei 

quilea,  1  -^       ,        .        ,        , 
Coraatalk,  a  ShawaneBB  chief,  vii.  169. 
Comwiillis,  EatI,  airives  in  Cane  Fear  livec 

nith  re-enforcemeats,  viii.  35T ;  Ilia  first  ex- 

Eloit  in  America,  3S8i  ia  tonsnlted  by 
llinlon,  aas,  390 ;  joins  Howe  on  Staten 
Island,  ix.  82 ;  lands  on  Long  Island,  83 ; 
advances  to  Flatbush,  84;  makes  afnrlhec 
advance,  93,  S4,  124;  attacks  !oct  Wash- 
ington, 191 ;  commands  in  New  Jersey,  194 ; 
entflrs  Brunswick,  301;  supposing  Ihe 
iig^ting  to  be  over,  sends  bis  l>aggiige  to 
England,  227;  retnms  to  command  at 
Princeton,  211 ;  leads  an  army  to  Trenton, 
243;  rejects  tbe  good  advice  of  Donop, 
214;  finds  Wasbington  at  Trenion,  244; 
is  held  at  Ijay  by  him,  245;  defers  an 
attack  till  next  day,  and  thus  loses  tbe 
opportunity  of  crosUDe  the  "tebelUon ,■' 
SiS;  bis  aimy  goes  to  deep,  while  Wash- 
ington gees  to  Princeton,  245 ;  he  siarts  In 
nnreuiC,  but  does  not  overtake  him,  251; 
ComwBllia  at  Amboy,  334;  at  Branswiok, 
345;  Burprises  Lincoln  at  Boondbroofe, 
34S ;  at  Hiilsboroagh,  352 ;  at  Bnmswick 
again,  364 ;  is  vigorously  attacked  by  Mor- 
gan, 355;  attacks  Stirling's  dirlsion  and 
cvives  it  back,  3BS  j  leaves  New  Jersey, 
856;  on  the  mardi  to  Philadelphia,  394; 
forms  a  jmiction  ndth  Knyp^iausen,  395 ; 
crosses  the  Brandywioe,  39G;  the  battle, 
897,  398  ;  takes  possession  of  Philadelphia, 
404 ;  takes  part  in  the  battle  of  German- 
town,433;  crosses  the  Delawai'e  into  Jersey, 
435 ;  returns  to  Philadeiphia,  136!  Gormam 
flnnninta  him  to  conduct  the  southern  eain- 
34;  arrives  hi  South  Carolina, 


SSflS 


o  CUnt. 


es  towards  Camden,  306 !  praises 
a  teiTible  massacr^  807 ;  rivalry  between 
him  and  Clinton,  308,  309 ;  state  of  his 
command,  309;  forcibly  enrols  tbe  male 
jnhabitanis  among  his  troops,  310 ;  in- 
stances of  bis  cruelty,  311;  teaches  Cam- 
den, S.C,  319 ;  totally  routs  Uie  American 
force  under  Gates,  322 ;  becomes  with  tbe 
British  ministry  the  favorite  genersl,  ^6 ; 
establishes  a  re^K»  ■'f  terror,  327 ;  bts  mil- 
itary murders,  323;  his  SMuestration  of 
estates,  333 ;  marches  into  North  Carolina, 
332 ;  tbe  victory  of  tbe  backwoodsmen  at 
King's  mountain  compels  him  lo  retreat, 
310;  EUfferinifs  of  his  troops,  341;  bis 
pFans  wholly  ^ustrated,  314 ;  his  barbarity 
to  prisoners,  457 ;  his  cruelties  not  imitated 
by  American  officers,  457 1  pursnes  Mor- 
gan's army,  461 ;  again  invades  North 
Carolina,  409;  pursues  Greene's  army 
throngh  that  State,  470,  el  sea. ;  encounters 
Greene's  army  at  Guilford,  47B ;  the  army 
ot  Comwallis  victorious,  but  rubied  there, 
481 ;  he  retreats  to  Wilmington,  abandon- 
ing all  North  Carolma,  oat  of  Wilinlnffton, 
lo  the  Americans,  481;  inradps  Virftiaia, 
484;  excesses  committed  by  his  troops, 
4S5i   he   reaches   PeCersbm'g,  Vo.,  199; 


amount  of  his  force,  GOO;  seizes  all  Ui« 
valuable  horses,  501 ;  his  operations  in 
central  Virginia;  B04 ;  amount  of  property 
destroyed  by  him,  60S;  tired  of  the  war, 
he  wiahea  to  get  back  to -Charleston,  506, 
609  hatred  bet  leen  him  and  Clinton,  506; 
c  ce  tiates  h  s  toree  at  Torktown  and 
Glo  cester  511  besieged  by  Washingt«n, 
618  esq  suirenders,  ^2 ;  articles  of 
cap  tulal  0     522. 

Co  -n  viillis  E  Iward,  conducts  a  body  of 
Engl  sh  emigiants  to  Nova  Scotia,  iv.  45 ; 
h  s  seve'c  tieatmentof  the  Acadiaas,  46; 
and  of  the  Ukmiac  Indians,  47;  endcarora 
to  dislodge  a  trench  force  on  the  isthmus, 
67,  el  wj. 

Comwallis,  Lord  Charles,  votes  against  tax- 
ing America,  vi.  413. 

Coronado.  Francisco  Yasqiiez,  despatches  an 
espeditjon  into  New  Mexico,  i.  40  «; 
reaches  the  river  Del  Norte,  40  m  ;  fails  to 
Und  a,  northern  Peru,  41;   reaches   the 


Correspoi 


&c.). 


mittees  of  (see  Commib- 


_ ..maeiice,  foreign,  s  committee  ol 

Congress  appointed  tor,  viii.  142, 143. 
Corsica,  the  BritiBii  miniBtry  assist  Its  revolt 

from  France,  vi.  175, 178. 
Cortereal,*  Caspar,  ranges  the  coast  of  North 

America,  i.  16 ;  kidnaps  Ind  an    16 
Cortlandt,  colonel  o(  a  New  York  reg  mont 

ix.  409. 
Cor\-,  Giles,  of  Salem  village,  Ii    67    p  essed 

to' death,  93. 
Corv,  Martha,  imprisoned  for    is  tchcraft 

iii.86;  executed,  93. 
Cosby,  goveraw  of  New  Tork   enc  oaches 

on    popnkr   liber^,  iu.    393      defeated 

Cotton,  its  culture  introduced  mto  V  gm  a, 

1. 179. 
Cotton,  Eev.  John,  arrives  in  Bo  ton  i  365 

his  character,  366 ;  preaches  ao-ainst  rota 

tion  In  office,  386  ;  argues  against  lieredi. 

farv  office,  385 ;  a  code  of  laws  prepai'ed 

bv  him,  416. 
Councils,  Indian,  how  conducted,  hi.  279, 
Country  life,  pleasures  of,  v.  51. 
Court  intrigues  on  the  accession  of  George 

IIL  iv.  382,  el  seq. 
Courts  of  law,  opening  of  tbe,  v.  ST6. 
Covrhowee  river,  combat  on,  iv.  424. 
Cowpens,  meaning  of  tbe  term,  x.  162 ;  fierce 

and    obstinate    battle    there,   464 ;    total 

defeat  of  the  British,  405. 
Coxe,  Daniel,  a  pi-opnetary  of  New  Jersey, 

iii.  47 ;  his  plan  to  get  possession  of  the 

tower  Mississippi,  202. 
Cradock,  Matthew,  proposes  the  transfer  of 

the  Massachusetts  charter  to  America,  i. 

861 ;  which  seems  to  have  been  the  early 

design,   351;   the   design   accomplished, 

362,  el  seq, ;  his  generosity,  354 ;  defends 

the  Massachusetts  colony,  405. 
Crafts,  Thomas,  of  Boston,  painter,  one  of 

the  "Sons  iifLibeitT,"IiH766,  who  hung 

Oliver  in  effigy,  v.  SlO. 
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Cramah^  lieutenant-governor  of  Queboc, 
preparationa  for  defence,  viii.  198. 

CranfielcL  Edward,  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire,  li.  U6 ;  Uie  whole  province  mort- 
g^;ed  tohiin,llT;  dissolves  liie  asseinbly, 
new  tiiiog  in  New  lin^iandj  IIT; 


Craven,  Ctianes,  governor  of  Soulh  Carolina, 
defeats  ttie  Insmgent  Indnns,  iii.  32S. 

Credit,  bllb  of,  issi^  iiL  186,  S09,  337. 

Creek  Indiana,  thdc  numbera  in  1775,  vii. 
337  j  Georgia  exposed  to  their  inroads, 
337 ;  the  British  aulhoritiea  esoile  them 
against  tlie  peo^s  of  Carolina,  viii.  33 ; 
cefiiae  to  unite  in  a  confederacy  aganst 
the  Americaus,  ix.  161. 

Creak  nation  of  Indisne,  iii.  330,  Sfil;  esti- 
mated population.  353;  treaty  with  the 
Eogllsli,  S31 ;  be&leud  the  Georgia  colony, 
433;  their  alilancesoi^t,  ir.  3^5,  347. 

Cresap,  Uicliaei,  of  Maryland,  his  contests 
witTthe  Indians,  vii.  \B6;  ifiises  b  com- 
pany of  riflemen,  viii.  63 ;  marclies  to  (lie 
siege  of  Boston,  63  i  dies,  61. 

Croghan,  George,  of  PeQnsvlvania,  accom- 
pjtnies  Gist  m  liiB  esrionng  tour,  iv.  77; 
visits  the  Wrandots,  Ejelawares,  Miamis, 
and  other  Indian  tribes,  77,  et  le^. ;  nego- 
tiates a  treaty  with  them,  79  ;  iiis  second 
joumey  in  1751,  82 ;  deBOends  the  Ohio,  v. 
243  \  his  danger,  338 ;  happily  succeeds  m 
his  mission,  339 ;  urges  the  colonization  of 
the  Diinois  country,  vi.  32. 


end  of  New  England,  44H ; 
navar  its  oppressois  44S ;  head  S  the  inde- 
pendent puty  in  Englaii^  ii,  11 ;  religions 
r'  it  of  his  troops,  12 ;  his  share  in  the 
th  of  the  kmg,  14, 15 ;  assnmes  supreme 
authority,  20;  lua  ramackabie  character, 
20 ;  his  great  actious,  21 ;  liia  saccessive 
parliaments,  23,  et  leq. ;  his  death,  27 ;  his 
corpse  insulted,  34. 
Cromwell,  lOcfcaid,  acknowledged  in  Tir- 


Ci'own,  in 


!e  palronago  of  the,  vi.  94. 


Frendi,iii.'341;  military operati 
redaction,  ir.  207,  tl  eeq.,  251;  abandoned 
by  Uie  French,  323 ;  taken  by  Seth  Warner, 
vii.  340 ;  gamsoned  by  troops  from  Con- 
neoticat,  36[> ;  abandoned  by  the  Amo 
kens,  ix.  53;  Carletoa  lands  there,  167 ; 
and  leaves  it,  157. 
Cro^wt,  Anthony,  obtains  a  monopoly 


.  of  the  Biiliih  ii 


Crugcr,  of  New  York,  elected  to  Parliament 
from  Bristol,  vii.  ITS. 

Culpepper,  John,  leader  in  the  insuri'eclion. 
in  North  Carolina,  ii.  159 1  goes  to  Eag- 
land,  161);  his  arrest,  trial,  and  act[uitt^ 

Culpepper,  Lord,  obtains  a  grant  of  a  large 
iiartofVu-s-^"--  ■■  no"-  = '"*"■'  — - 


employment  of  (^rman  mercenaries,  vi 


170;hi3ocdaratu^raddook,  170jin.  

the  rigor  of  the  mutiny  bill,  171;  ia 
thoi^ht  of  as  future  Mag  of  British  Auieiv 
tea,  232 ;  lias  ttke  chief  conduct  of  the  van, 
249,  250:  is  defeated  in  Germany  and 
compelled  to  retire,  284;  !a  charged  with 
forming  a  new  ministry,  v.  369,  et  aeo. ; 

visits  Pitt,  260;  wi  presses  liim  to  take 

office,  261,  2^  i  forms  a  new  ministry,  296, 
et  leg. ;  has  a  seat  in  the  Rockingham 
cabinet^  301;  dies,  367;  his  merciless  dis- 
position,  367 

Cumberland  Island  settled,  iv.  242. 

Gumming,  Sir  Alexander,  makes 
with  the  Carolina  Indians,  iii.  3-^ 

Cuinmijigs,  Chailes,  pastor  in  & 
Vu^a,  vii.  1B5. 

Cunningham,  Patrick,  of   Sonlh  Carolina, 


Cuimii^bam,    Eobart,    of   South    Carolina, 

Cumiingham,  William,  a  Britisii  ofiicBr,  his 
extreme  cruei^,  s.  45S. 

Currency,  or  drculating  medium,  false  theory 
respeetinc,  iii-  387 ;  derangements  of  In 
the  colonies,  383,  389;  these  lead  to  colh- 
sions  with  England,  390 ;  state  of  in  l^lae- 
sachusetts,  vii.  323. 

Gushing,  Thomas,  elected  to  a  convention  of 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  vi.  ISS; 
representative  from  Boston  to  the  genei^ 
court,  284 ;  is  not  ready  for  decisive  action, 
426 ;  refuses  to  serve  on  the  committee  oi 
correspondence,  429 ;  speaker  of  the  House, 
his  feeble  advice,  4GG ;  he  yields  to  the 
Bti'onger  unpulscs  of  Sainuel  Adams,  469; 
"the  timid  speaker,"  492;  delegate  to  the 
Congress  at  Philadelpliia,  vii.  G4;  didcgate 
in  (ingress  from  Massachusetts,  opposed 
to  independence,  vtiL  242;  he  is  super- 
seded by  Elbridge  Geiry,  243. 

Cnehman,  Bobert,  agent  for  the  Leyden 
church  in  En^uid,  i.  303. 

Cuetom-house  officers,  their  rapacity,  v.  163; 
Hi^  acts  illegal  and  oppresaivo,  362. 

Cnyler,  of  tlie  New   loi'k  Congress,  \iiia 
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Dflblon,  Claude,  miasionaiy  to  lie  0 
da^aB,  iii.  143 ;  and  to  the  Gh-ppcways, 


DaJiocpfa  or  Sioux  tribe  of  Indians,  where 
looated,  iii.  146,  liS,  150, 167,  243,  244. 

Dale,  Sic  Thomas,  governor  ot  Vhgiuia,  i. 
143;  establishes  iiiai'tial  law,  143;  intro- 
duces dBBiiable  chaaa«s,  150. 

D'Alembett,  Jean  le  Bond,  a  tree-tJiiiiker, 
ix.  iSS ;  his  famous  eulogy  of  Franklin, 

Dalrympk,  Su' John,  his  pamphlet  for  Amer- 
ica, vn,  285. 
Dalrymple,  William,  lieatenant-colonel^  com- 


niande 


of  ti 


finds  it  difficult  to  procure  quarters  for  hia 
mea,  208,  et  leo.  ;  his  broifa  with  the  peo- 
ple, 314 ;  ia  reudj'  for  an  attack  on  thom, 
330,  334;  remoTes  the  troops  fi-om  Boston, 
8*2,  ec  >sg- ;  by  the  tine's  order  takes 
possession  of  the  castle,  369,  3T0. 

Dal^ell,  Captain,  relievea  Detroit,  v.  128 ; 
hia  night  Htlack  on  the  Indians,  12T|  is 
defeated  and  slain,  12T,  123. 

Daobniy,  Connecticut,  expedition  of  tho 
British  to,  ix.  346  (  the  vfllage  destroyed, 
346 ;  hasty  retreat  of  the  British,  34T. 

Danforth,  laonias,  president  of  Mame  under 
Miissadiusetts,  u.  114. 

Danforth,  Samuel,  of  Cambridge,  Masa.,  a, 
mandamus  coundllor,  addresses  Che  peo- 
ple and  resigns  his  offiee,  vii.  115, 

Danger  arisiug  from  (he  want  of  a  centi'al 
powar,  s.  207. 

Daniel,  Antouie,  his  futiguing  and  hazardous 

i'onrney  tfl  the  Huron  counljy,  iii.  122 ; 
lis  toailyrdom,  138. 

Daniel,  Bobert,  deputy  governor  of  Korth 
Carolina,  iii.  21. 

Dare,  Tir^ia,  first  English  child  bom  in 
the  United  States,  i.  105, 106. 

Duien,  6a.,  founded,  iii.  42T,  431;  the 
diatrict  of,  assembles  in  a  local  congress, 
vii.  208 ;  Ita  patriotic  languago,  206. 

DartmouCli  College  esposed  to  danger  fiom 
Indian  hostility,  vii.  279. 

Dartmouth  Eai'l  ot  {William  Legge),  presi- 
dent ot  the  board  <^  trade  under  the  Bock- 

a  measure  of  gross  injiistice,  322 ;  his  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  vj.  434,  459,  466,  467;  con- 
fidence of  the  Americana  in  him,  466,  463, 
471 ;  but  drifts  along  with  the  cabinet 
towarda  coercioa,  460;  Samuel  Adams 
thinks  him  a  good  man,  but  wilhoot  great- 
ness of  mind,  468 ;  and  intrusted  irith 
poner  ht  order  to  deceive  the  American 
people,  468;  with  the  purest  intentions, 
he  pursues  the  oppressive  policy  of  the 
cabinet,  473  ,■  is  disposed  to  wait  patiently, 
SOO ;  wishes  to  see  lenient  measures  adapted, 
518;  basely  lends  hia  aid  to  the  king  in 

vii.  58,  59  ;  he  instructs  Gage  to  have  the 


ing  patriots  in  ftfsssachusetts  arrested 
imprisoned  and  to  put  down  by  force 
spirit  of  hbarty,  218,  219 ;  his  weafc- 
I,  ^21 ;  opposes  me  bill  ot  Lord  Chat- 


:  sangui- 
nary instructions  to  Gage,  285;  becomes 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  viii.  165;  bis 
cbaractei-,  165j  approves  of  coercing  the 
Americans,  301.  (See  Legge). 
Dartmouth  tea  shin  arrives  at  Boston,  vi. 
477;  h 

jd,  483,  484;  her  cai^  of  U.. 

thrown  overboaid,  486,  487. 
D'Artois,  Count  afterwards  Charies  X.,  longs 

for  war  with  England,  ix.  287. 
Dashwood,  Su-  Francis,  iv.  898. 
Daveuport,  Rev.  John,  first  minister  of  New 

Haven,  i.  403  ;  his  death,  ii.  92. 


i?ft." 
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Davie,  WiUiam  Eichord^on,  bis  biave  men, 

X.334. 
Daviea,    Rev.    Samuel,    his    eneoroiiun    on 

Washington,  iv.  190 
Davia,  Isaac,  Captam  of  the  Acton  mmate- 

men,  vii.  299;  his  earnest  bravery,  802, 

is  sl^n  at  Concord,  303 
Davres,  William,  goes  to  Lexington  to  in- 

torin  Adotns  and  Hancock  of  danger,  vn. 

289 ;  rouses  the  people  on  the  road,  290. 
Dawn,  Field  Marshal,  defeated  by  Frederic 


in   the  United 


3aye,  Stephen,  prinie. 
415;   first  pnnting 

[,of  IT 

ood  conduct,  374. 
Lieaa  river  in  Maine,  dil&eumes  encountered 
by  Arnold's  expedition  on  ita  banka,  viii. 

Dean,  James,  missionary  among  the  Cagh- 
nawaga  Indians,  employed  to  condliate 
the  noi-tbem  tribes,  vn.  279, 

Deane,  James,  his  mission  to  the  Six  Nations, 
viii.  418. 

Deane,  Silasf  of  Connecticut,  with  oOiera, 
phins  the  surprise  of  Tioonderoga,  vii. 
338;  appointed  commissioner  to  hYance, 
viii.  318,  819;  his  character,  318,  319; 
arrives  in  Psi-ia,  ix.  62 ;  his  inatructiona, 
62  ;  he  confides  m-  Edward  Bancroft,  82 ; 
his  interview  with  Vergennes,  63 ;  asks  for 
two  hundred  Held-^eoes  and  clothing,  63 ; 
allows  hiinaelf  to  disclose  important  ee- 
ci'ets,  84;  freights  three  ships  with  war- 
hke  supplies,  291 ;  he  is  presented  to 
Louis  XVI.  and  the  queen,  489  490. 

Deaihom,  Henry,  comes  fi^oin  Nottingham 
in  New  Hampshire  with  men  to  oppose  the 
British  troops,  vii.  314 ;  captain  of  a  com- 
pany in  Stark's  regunent  at  the  rail  fence 
near  Bmiker  Hill,  419;  in  the  expedition 
against  Quebec,  viii.  191 ;  ia  token  pris- 
oner in  the  assault,  210;  m  Uie  battle  of 
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De  Berdt,  Dennis,  agent  for  Massachusetts 
in  England,  v.  398,  yi.  41. 

De  Bonvouloir,  employed  by  Vergennes  to 
go  to  Ameriea,  as  liis  agent,  viii.  103 ;  hia 
knowledge  of  the  conntry,  103;  his  in- 
stmctioiB,  103 !  sails  tor  the  colonies,  104 ; 
arrives  in  Philadelphia,  218 ;  has  inter- 
views witli  Franklin  luid  a  secret  commit 
tee  of  Congreas,  216 ;  great  unportance  of 
aiose  commnnicaJions,  217 ;  hia  report  to 


Declaration  of  indepandence,  the  way  pre- 
pared for  it,  viii.  247,  434-447;  debate  in 
Co^ress,  and  final  decision,  443-161; 
■written  by  Jeffei'son,  and  why  by  him, 
3S2,  4G3  i  the  draft  wholly  his  own,  465 ; 
critidams  in  Congress,  408;  clause  on  the 
slave-trade  and  slave  insmrecfion,  465, 
468;  the  passage  stricken  out,  486;  the 
fihive-trade  first  branded  na  piracy,  466; 
the  omisdoa  to  be  regretted,  467  ;  princi- 
ples of  (ha  deehiratjon,  467  ;  facts  therein 

recounted,  468,  el  s^q. ;  solemn  conclusion, 
471 :  cbaracfec  of  its  bill  of  rights,  472 ; 
its  theory  in  polities,  472 ;  it  is  written  for 
alt  bnmaiiity,  472 ;  its  effect  on  the  nations, 


473;  .        „ 

473 !  it  makes  no  war  on  all  kings,  473 ; 
it  renonnces  die  rule  of  Qeorge  IIL  not  as 
a  king  but  as  a  tyrant,  474 ;  tbere  was  no 
wish  to  rBTolutionize  England,  474;  the 
repnblie  came  to  America  unsought,  474 ; 
the  declaration  formed  a  nation.  475 ;  why 
the  fourth  of  July  is  kept  as  the  anniver- 
sary. 476. 

Declaration  of  rights  bv  Congress,  vii.  146. 

Declaration  of  Hie  righfa  of  man,  isatted 
by  the  convention  of  Virginia,  viii.  881- 
383. 

Declaratory  act,  its   abominable  character, 


449  i  opposed  by  Pitt 
Commons,  44* ;  by  Camden  in  the  Houae 
of  Lfirds,  44B-44S ;  it  olaima  the  absolute 
power  of  Parliament  to  bind  America  in 
aU  cases  whatsoever  and  lo  enforce  this 
claim  by  flre  and  sword,  444,  et  gej.,  454. 

De  Cli^y,  minister  of  nnanoe  in  France, 
riii.  363 ;  his  character,  363. 

Dearfleld, Maaa.,  bomed  in  ihe  Indian  war,  11. 
103 ;  slaiighter  of  Lathi'op  and  hia  men, 
104;   agmn  burned  and  the  inbabitants 

DeeHield  in  Haw  Hampshire  sends  a  military 
force  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  vii.  314. 

Defiance,  Mount,  on  Lake  George,  unoccu- 
pied by  the  Americans,  b:.  361 ;  occupied 
by  Biirgoyne'a  army,  386. 

De  Grasse,  Count,  sent  with  a  fleet  to  Amer- 
icBj  s.  447 ;  his  part  in  the  stroffgle,  563 ; 
arnves  with  a  powerfiii  fleet  and  army  in 
Chesapeake,  614 ;  his  encounter  with  an 
English  fleet,  615 ;  is  master  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, 616 ;  assists  ui  the  capture  of  Corii- 


waliis,  533 ;  defeated  and  talten  prisoner 
by  Eodney  in  West  Indies,  646. 

De  Guinea,  IVench  ambassador  at  London, 
viii.  103;  his  correspondence  with  Ver- 
^nnea,  102^  103  133;  he  thinks  negoUa- 
tion  iinpossibile,  134. 

De  ]£alb,  sent  by  tlie  Duke  of  Choiaenl  lo 
nscei-tam  the  state  of  aJf^ra  in  An  nica, 
vi.  66,  67;  his  report  lo  Choiseul  133, 
133 ;  sent  to  the  relief  of  South  Cai'  Una, 
s.  314 ;  not  fitted  to  command  in  Aim  rica, 
316;  coinmanda  tbe  right  wing  at  (jam- 
den,  321 ;  ilia  brave  conduct,  323 ;  severely 
wounded  and  dies,  323.     (See  Kalb, ) 

De  la  Barre,  Governor  of  Canada,  ii.  41S; 
makes  war  on  the  live  Kations,  430;  ia 
worsted,  433. 

Delancey,  Jamea,  chief-justice  of  New  York, 
iv.  26;  lientenant-^vemor,  104;  opposes 
Franklui's  plan  of  union,  134 ;  advises  the 
iuterpositioQ  of  ParUament,  173;  hia  death, 
371,  mite  J  royalist  brigadier-general,  is. 
65,  nole;  takes  Woodliuli  prisoner  and 
takes  his  Ufe,  100;  appointed  a  brigadier 
in  the  Britiah  service,  ix.  330;  enlists  mou 
for  the  army,  820. 

Delanoy  Family  in  New  York,  vii.  76 ;  are 
royausts,  vin.  274. 

DelanCT,  James,  a  British  officer,  his  cruelty. 


his  arrival  there,  1 


i  death,  163. 
Delaware,  colony  and  state,  first  settled  by 
the  Dutch,  t.  231,  282;  a  colony  of  Swedes 
and  Finui  on  that  territory,  288,  287;  this 
colony  subdued  by  the  Dutch  from  New 
Netherlond,  2DT;  the  territory  purchased 
by  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  238;  disastrous 
r.'snit,  399;  possession  of  the  countiy  taken 
by  the  English,  316;  the  conntry  claimed 
as  an  appendage  to  Neir  York,  310;  re- 
covered by  the  Dntob,  333;  restored  to  the 
English.  325;  retuned  by  the  Duite  of 
Yorit,  362:  granted  to  William  Penn,  367; 
present  boundaries  established,  304;  made 


44;  electa  repi'esentatires  to  tlie  first 
American  Congress,  v.  329;  adopls  the 
Virginia  resolves  agiunat  taxation  by  Par- 
liament, vi.  S^ ;  contributes  to  the  relief 
of  Boston,  vii.  74;  a  militaiy  organ  zarion 


■e,  75 ;  declares  for  independence, 
437, 438 ;  insiata  on  a  vnte  for  each  colony, 
ix.  63 ;  a  regiment  of  veiy  brave  troops 
from  thia  atate,  88,  93,  9t  103 ;  constitii- 
fion  of  civil  government,  262 ;  prcpniea  for 
tJie  nitimatu  abolitioa  of  slavery,  281 ;  -Jw 
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soulbem  coiinly  disnfiectcd,  S92;  bad  par- 
tially abolished  slavery,  x.  357. 

iv.  76,  77,  85,  ioS,  109,  UOi  intervievf^ 
of  FraakliD  and  Washlugtan  nilh  tbem, 
IOS,  109  i  their  murders  along  the  Penii- 
^Ivania    IVoiitler.   241;    chastised,    and 

combine  with  olhor  Indians  to  drive  out 
the  English,  v.  113. 119!  attack  fort  Pitt, 
128, 129 1  peace  made,  310,  ^1 !  murdered 
in  cold  blood,  vii.  I65j  peace  with  them, 
■"■"-  '-'-- i  against  ■'•■  ' '■ 


i  i  first  eeilJenient  on  ita  banka,  in  New 
Jeisey,  279  j  obstructed,  lie  433 ;  approach 
to  Philadelphia  defended,  4^,  429;  the 
obstructions  i^moved,  423,  4:i4;  forts 
Mercer  and  KliiHin  evacuateil,  434,  435. 

De  Levi,    See  Levi. 

De  Longeuil,  Governor  of  New  Fcanoe,  iii. 
343. 

Demer^,  Paul,  captain  in  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try, ir.  243,  313;  is  killed,  355. 

Democracy  in  Rhode  Ishmd,  i.  393;  in  Mas- 
Kachnsetls,  433,  et  leq. ;  democratic  revolu' 
tion  in  England  n  Ikilure,  and  wliy,  ii.  1, 
IT,  IS;  the  party  extinct,  31;  Vane,  the 
first  martyr  to  its  principles,  40 ;  democracy 
ofGODaecticut,55,53,59;  of  Rhode  Island, 
64;  new  empire  of,  iiailed  in  Etui>pe,  iv. 
16;  demoei'acy  in  Conneetieot,  370;  ia 
New  York,  371;  in  Pennsylvania,  372. 

De  MonCs,  Sieur,  abtaine  a  charter  for  Acadia, 


56 i   accedes  to  the  "armed  neutrality," 

394,  265,  274,  429. 
Departure  of  General  Howe,  x.  IIS;  of  the 

British  commissioners,  125, 161. 
Deplorable  condition  of  the  army,  x.  1T7, 

Deprecialion  ofthe  currency,  x.  168. 173,  396. 

Depredations  ofthe  British,  x.  333,  60*.  605. 

De  Basifires,  Isaac,  his  visit  to  New  Plym- 
outh, ii.  280. 

Descartes,  Ben^,  bis  philosophy,  ix.  GOO ;  di^ 
ibrences  between  him  and  LnUier,  600. 

Des  Chaillons  joins  in  the  savage  attack  on 
Haverhill,  lii.  214. 

Des  Moines  river,  in  Iowa,  discovered  by 
Marquette  and  Joliet,  iii.  198. 

De  Soto,  Ferdinand,  bis  earlier  litti,  i.  41; 
prepares  to  invade  Florida,  43 ;  lands  with 
a  strong  farce  on  that  peninsula,  43;  his 
Indian  guides  treacherous,  46;  traverses 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  47-61; 
severe  battle  with  the  Indians,  43;  his 
cmetty,  47;  reaches  the  Mississippi,  61; 

Arkansas  and  Missouri,  53;  harsh  treat- 
ment of  the  natives,  64;  his  death,  SS; 
entire  failure  of  the  enterprise,  57;  his  fol- 
lowers on  the  Bed  river,  57  i  their  return, 
59. 


J'Rstaing,  Count,  his  fleet  anchors  in  the 
Delaware,  s.  145;  entei-8  New  York  Bay, 
145;  arrives  olF  Newport,  140;  sails  to 
attack  Iha  British  fleet,  147 ;  his  fleet  dam- 
aged by  astorui,  148;  sails  for  Boston,  148; 
h  censured  by  Sullivun,  143;  takes  Gren- 
ada, 295;  bisoperodous  in  South  Carolina, 
6 ;  his  nusuccessful  attempt  OS 


396;  Is  w 


3  for  France, 


Destructive    inroad  of  British  troop 
Boutli  Carolina,  x.  294 

occupied  as  a  French  post,  ii 


19t; 


saved  from  an  attempt  of  tie  Foilr . 

224;   in  1763  described,  v.  114;   the  tort 
tbere,  115;  the  population,  IIG,  w>te;  siege 
of  it  by  the  Indians,  117,  131;  relieved, 
120, 127;  its  ;>opulatJon  in  1763,  vi.  224. 
De  Taudreuil,  Ijovemor  of  Canada,  iv.  134. 

itown,  member  of 


•■;  goes  01 
luuiaiiH,  £tfi. 

Dester,  Samuel,  negatived  aa  a  councillor  of 
Massachusetts,  vi  I.  43. 

Dickinson,  General  Philemon,  of  New  Jersey 
bis  success,  ix.  352. 

Dickinson,  John,  of  Pennsylvania,  "the  iUus- 
trioua  farmer,"  speaks  against  the  revenue 
aet,vi.  104-106;  the  "Farmer's  Letters," 
100;  Boston  thanks  him  for  that  produc- 
tion, 139;  the  author  of  the  "Farmer's 
Letters,"  hisgrealinflueucein  that  colony, 
vii.  44;  wanting  in  vigor  of  will,  44;  hia 
cold  feeling  towards  Boston,  44;  proposes 

and  estreme  conaervatism,  83;  is  neg- 
locled  in  the  choice  of  delegate,  82,  83; 
believea  that  Faiiiament  may  regulate  tiie 
trade  of  the  colonies,  133 ;  is  elected  to  the 
first  continental  Congresa,  142;  petition  ot 
Congiesa  to  the  king  written  byhhn,  149; 
address  of  the  continental  Congress  to  the 
Canadians  drawn  by  bim,  169;  his  theo- 
retic views  correct,  377 ;  deflcient  in  enei^, 
377 ;  for  a  time  exercises  unbounded  uiflu- 
ence  in  Congress,  373;  drafts  a  second 
petition  from  Congress  to  the  king,  viii. 

in  concert  witli  the  proprietary  government, 
TS;  misuses  bis  power,  74;.  chosen  one  of 
the  committee  of  safety  of  tho  [irovince, 
76;  is  immovably  opposed  to  indepeu- 
dence,  109,  2*6;  hia  incivility  to  John 
Adams,  109.  245;  hindera  all  attempts  at 
progress,  109,  245;  mischievous  eoiise- 
qaenceaofinstroclions  to  the  Pennsylvania 


31*;  opposes  a  convention  of  the  people  in 
Pennsyii-ania,  334;  is  flattered  by  the 
tories,  324 ;  keeps  aloof  from  the  popidal 
movement,  386 ;  opposes  the  declaration  in 
Congresa,  390;  one  of  the  committee  for 
digesting  a  plan  of  confederation,  392 ;  of 
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the   c 


in  Cong 


nith  foreign 
igre-e,  4S2! 
I,  452;  bis 


..t  Viirionce  witk  Jc 

speech  Id  reply  to  Adams  on  tne  ([ueBtion 
ofindepeadence,  463,  ei  sej. ;  his  Umldity, 
ix..  47 ;  his  plan  of  a  coiifederatioa  lon- 
tetsted  with  I'm nkl in' 3.19,  50;  its  extreme 
weakness,  tendiig  to  anarchy,  50;  hia  prop- 
osition rdative  to  supphes,  51 ;  is  SHjKr- 
seded  in  CongraES,  59 ;  Tetiises  an  elecUou 
to  Coagre-s,  199. 

Dieskan,  Saron.  commandeir  of  the  French 
foroesin  Canada,  iv.  133;  sent  to  oppose  the 
armjof  Johnson,  209;  falU  in  battle,  211. 

Difficulties  of  Con^BS,  x.  169,  et  seg.,  178, 
Wi,  310,  21S. 

Dilator)'  condnct  of  General  Howe,  x.  ISl. 

Dinwiddle,  Robert,  surveyor-genei'a!  for  the 
southern  colonies,  iv.  42;  lieuteuant-gorer- 
nor  of  Virsinia,  reeommends  an  alliance 
-nitb  the  Muunis,  9T ;  sends  Washington  as 
envoy  to  tha  commaDder  of  the  French  on 
the  Ohio,  108;  tecommends  a  tax  on  the 
colonies,  16T,  178,  223 ;  urges  the  subver- 
sion of  the  charter  government,  222;  prases 
Wa^ngton.  235. 

Diplomacy  of  " 
ia8,etseq. 

Discontent  of  Spun  at  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  s.  441. 

Distress  of  America,  ic  41S ;  no  remedy  but 
in  a  stronger  governmeut,  419. 

Dixon,  Jereniiab,  and  Charles  Mason,  theic 
line  established,  ii.  394. 

Dbcvel),  Jobn^  a  regicide,  comes  to  America, 
ii.  35. 

Dohbs,  Governor  of  KorHi  Carolina,  iv.  208, 
3T9, 

Dodington,  George  Bubb,  Lord  Melcombe, 
!V.  93,  99,  aSB,  412,  418. 

Dogger  Bank,  naval  battle  therej  x.  451. 

Dongan,  Thomas,  Governor  of  New  Yck,  ii. 
414;  resials  the  bnilding  of  a  fort  at  Niag- 
ara, 4S3. 

Donop,  Count,  colonel  of  Hessian  troops,  viii. 
3^;  landa  with  his  brigade  on  Long 
Island,  Ix.  83;  narrowly  escapes  death, 
8S;  at  White  Piams,  181;  hi  New  Jersey, 
215,  234;  his  advice  to  Rail,  216;  his  diary, 
aiT,  nole;   is  wounded,  ^6;    (be  diary 

Sfl9!  marches  oa  Trenton,  243;  his  advice 
to  ComwolliB,  344;  his  Bnconnier  with 
Wayne,  101;  his  assault  on  Red  Bank, 
430;  bis  failare,  431 ;  is  mortally  wounded, 
431;  his  dyii^  words,  431. 
Dorchester,  great  celebration  at.  In  1769,  vi. 
309;  unites  with  Boston  ia  the  atru^le 


5,  477. 


possession  of  it,  293;  the 
294;  a  good  night's  work,  296,  296;  the 
enemy  fear  to  attack,  297:  Nook's  Hill 
occupied,  399,  302;  tlie  enemy  compelled 


Douglas,  William,   of  I 


. .  by  Indians,  lit.  180, 181; 
another,  187. 

Dowdeswill,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  v. 
322,  368,  381,  415;  leader  of  the  Rockinf;- 
Iiam  party  in  the  Bouse  of  Commons,  vi. 
59;  denoDnces  theplan  of  Charies  Towns- 
hend.  78 ;  opposes  Ijord  North,  253 ;  wi  ibes 
■be  duty  on  tea  repealed,  SOU;  jusliSes 
America.  510;  strongly  opposes  the  Boston 
port  bill,  G13. 

Dnike,  Sir  Francia,  explores  the  western 
coast  of  North  America,  i.  88;  visits  the 
colony  of  Raleigh  in  North  Carolina,  101 ; 
conveys  the  settters  back  to  England,  102. 

Draj-ton,  William  Henry,  of  South  Carolina, 


juj-v,  oua- 
Dntiultettes,  Gabriel,  from  Canada  descends 

the  Kennebec,  ill.  136 ;  travels  among  the 

Abenakis,  136 ;  embarks  for  Iba  Far  West, 

146. 
Dmmmond,  Lord,  his  intrigues  at  Pliiladel- 

Drenking  his  parole,  ix.  83. 

Drummond,  Sarah,  her  Entrepidity,  It.  ^4. 

Urummond,  Williun,  first  govemoi  of  North 
Caroliim,  ii.  135 ;  advises  the  deposition  of 
Berlceley  in  Turania,  334;  led  the  rebellion 
in  that  colony,  232, 324,  226;  aaXon  death 
for  it,  231. 

Duane,  of  New  York,  member  of  the  con- 
tinental Congress,  vii.  79,  137,  133;  he 
Eroposcs  to  recognise  the  navigation  acts, 
B9 ;  be  advocates  the  insidious  plan  of 
Galloway,  141;  his  compromising  spirit, 
379 ;  delegate  in  Congress  fVom  New  York, 
viii.  3ie,  318;  anxious  Ra  the  arrival  of 
the  British  commissioners,  327;  is  averse 
to  separation  from  Britain,  338;  bis  action 
in  Congress,  x,  ^0. 

Du  Barry,  Marie  Jeuine,  countess,  the  last 
mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  vii.  33- 

Da  Bois,  William,  prime  minister  of  France, 

Du  Chatelet  (see  Chatelet). 

Duch^,  Jacob,  opens  the  session  of  Congress 

with  praj'er,    viL  131;    his  extcmpuraiy 

prayer,  133. 
Dudingston,  Lieutenant,  commander  of  the 

revenue  schooner  "Gaspee,"  vi.  418;  ia 

wounded,  419. 
Dudley,  Joseph,  sent  >o  England  as  agent  of 

Massachusetts,  ii.  123;    president  of   the 


t  of    1 


ilony. 


i;  his  charge  to  a  packed  iurv,  427; 
ief  justica  of  New  York,  ill.  54;  urges 


voke  (Jie  charter  of  Con- 


necticut, 70;  gOFsmor  of  Massachusetts, 
09;  endeavors  to  subvert  the  liberties  ot 
his  conntiy,  100;  his  chamcler,  100;  meets 
the  Indians  at  Caseo,  iii.  211. 
Dudley,  Thomas,  deputy  ^vemor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, i.  335,  3^ ;  ins  intolerant  spirit. 
449. 
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Duhaut,  the  murderer  of  Lit  Salle,  iii.  173) 

is  liimaelf  luurdei^d,  IT4, 
Euniae,  edilor  of  Vaftel,  writes  to  Franklin 
est  iu  Ameriuia  affairs, 


Dulaiiy,  DMiiel,  of  Maryland,  his  argumenls 
asainst  tbe  sCamp  act,  v.  326;  mentioued 
witJi  honor  by  \yilliani  Pitt,  337;  Iub 
Bpatlij',  viii.  78. 

Druntnev,  Jeremiali,  agent  in  England  for 
MaaaachnsettB,  iii.  33i 

Dunbar,  Colonel  Thomas,  in  Braddock'a 
army,  iv.  186 ;  destroy s  the  ni  iii  (ary  stores, 
191;  his  shametiil  retreat, *191, 192. 

Dunbar,  Samuet,  minisfer  of  Stuugbton,  iu 
Massachusetts,  bis  jjrophetio  prayer  at  a 
couuly  '"      -■"■  ■"" 


1  aabes,  276, 
iient,3I6,334, 
smbly,    384; 

i ;  takes  r«t\ige 
Vn-t  nan.  iii. 


Duudas,  Henry  u^erward!<'  Lord  Melville), 
hjs  speech  against  tbe  Americans,  vii.  253. 

Dunmoie,  Countess  of,  congratulated  on  her 
arrival  in  Virginia,  vii.  52. 

Dunmoce,  Earl  of  (.Murray),  royal  governor 
of  New  York,  vi.  384;  is  involved  in  an 
unworthy  edife,  384;  iustjfies  tJie  "  Ecgn- 
latois"  of  North  Carolina,  40ti  bis  rapao- 
Uy,  vii.  62,  161,  162;  dissolves  the 
Virginia  House  of  Assembly,  54;  lakes 
posseBsioii  for  himself  of  Pittsburgh  and 
its  dependencies,  163;  claims  tbe  country 
on  the  Scioto,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Illinois, 
163;  calls  oot  the  militia  Co  resist  Indian 
hosUlity,  166,  lB7i  their  heroic  conduct, 
169;  seizes  the  poivder  of  the  colony,  276, 
376 ;  threatens  to  frea  and  arm  f ha  slavfiB. 
and  to  lay  Williamsburg 
377;  great  alarm  and  escit 
335;  he  convenes  the  f 
vetoes  a  bill  of  that  body 

uneasy,  and  apologizes,  3E_ , 

onboard  a  man-of-war  at  York, 386; 
■'ash  oondnct,  viii.  T9 ;  abdicates  the  gov- 
ernment, 79;  driven  from  the  land,  he 
maintains  command  of  ths  water  of  Vir. 
siaia  by  means  of  a  flotilla,  330 ;  plunders 
Holt's  printing  office,  220;  blockades 
Hampton,  221:  is  repulsed  with  loss,  233; 
his  foray  at  the  Great  Bridge,  2^;  pi'o- 
ciaims  martial  law,  333;  invites  servants 
and  negroes  to  rise  against  their  masters, 

routed  from  Great  Bridge,'  227:  receives 
arms  for  the  negroes,  339 ;  is  ret\ieed  pro- 
visions for  himself  and  the  fleet,  ^;  to 
glut  his  vengeance,  Norfolk  is  reduced  to 
ashes,  230,  231 ;  his  anger  because  the 
Bntish  espeditiou  is  not  sent  to  Virginia, 
383,  233 ;  is  driven  ftom  the  land,  ix.  35 ; 
his  black  allies  do  not  help  him,  35,  3S; 
bis  adherents  disperse,  36;  he  anives  at 
Staten  Island,  82. 
Dunning,  John  [Lord  Asbbnrton],  eolicitor- 
general  of  Endand,  vL  206,  233,  360; 
superseded  by  Tburlow,  358;  wishes  a 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  tea,  360;  is  counsel 
fcr  Franklin  before  the  privy  council,  494; 
his  speech,  494,  4S5,  ^8;  vindicates  tha 


course  of  the  American  peop 
he  deR^nds  the  right  of  Ihe  A 
fish  on  the  Banks,  a.'"- 


listiT,  X,  6; 
t,  a  i^eDcb 


Du  Toisson,  Jesuit  missionary  among  ths 
Arkansas,  iii,  361;  slain  by  tbe  Hatches 
369 ;  his  denth  avenged,  362. 

Duquesne.  fort,  now  inttaburg,  a  fbrt  com- 
menced there  by  the  Ohio  company,  it. 


volley,  iv.  lOT. 

Dnrand,  French  m 

his  opinions  toe 


r,  at  London,  vi.  96 
'  the  dispnte  of  th 


indeneiulence,  95; 
.  with  Choiseul,  95,  96,  99,  111. 
Durand,  Geoi^e,  has  a  grant  of 


land  in  North  Caroiina,  li.  134;  joi.  .  ._ 
(he  iasarrection  of  1679,  100;  a  Judce, 
162. 

Durkee,  John,  of  Connecticut,  active  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  v.  441. 

Dustin,  Hannah,  of  Haverhill,  taken  b^ 
Indians,  iii.  18S;  her  escape,  189;  heroio 
conduct  of  her  husband  and  herself,  189. 

Dutch  flrst  miuntain  tbe  freedom  of  the  seas, 
s.  G9|  2o5 ;  their  strong  sympathies  for 
America, 60;  receive ungeneroos  treatment 
fmm  England,  SO;  alrald  of  a  war  tvith 
England,  262;  decUne  to  make  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  America,  363;  suAier  from 
the  ravages  of  British  cruisers,  264,  S70i 
submit  to  the  insolence  of  England,  264; 
Paul  Jones's  squadron  protected  by  the 
Dalch,  272 ;  a  Dutch  squadron  attacked  by 
an  English  one,  276;  Holland  accedes  to 
the  armed  neutrality,  281;  Dutch  ships 
ci^tured  and  condemned  by  England  m 
time  of  peace,  437 ;  Ibey  lose  Ibeir  posses- 
ions in  both  the  Indies,  438,410;  they 
fight  the  English  at  the  DWer  Bank,  461 
(see  Nelherlaodi  and  HiiUam}. 

Dutch  Americans  in  New  York,  inflamed 
against  England,  vii.  349. 

Dnlch  colonies  (see  Neie  JVeifterfciBif). 

Dntch  commerce,  its  vast  extent,  1.  215,  216. 

Dutch  East  India   Company  chartered,  il. 


it  of  HI 


act«d 


byforeign  influence,  259;  aeknowiedges 
American  Independence,  53T.  523. 

Dutch  West  India  Company  proposed,  261, 
2T5;  chartered,  3TS;  its  resources,  378; 
plants  colonies  extenavely,  378  (see  jVew 
NeOierland). 

Duties  on  gloss,  paper,  red  and  white  lead, 
puinfers'  colors,  and  paper,  imported  Into 
America,  being  articles  of  British  monn- 
^ture,  an  act  passed  for  levying,  vi.  84; 
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Dyer,  fSaiy,  a  Qaaker,  comes  to  Boston,  I. 
452;  is  banished,  but  raturas,  453!    sen- 


East  India  Company,  thoir  imp^n'erished 
cMindilJDn,  arising  tram  the  rdUsal  of  the 
colonies  lo  leoeive  their  tPa,¥i.  457,  458; 
they  are  allowed  the  right  of  exporting 
taa  to  America  free  of  duty,  453;  they 
export  it,  469;  nroposai  (o  pay  an  indem- 
nity to  Ihem  for  tlie  destruction  of  the 
tea,  vii  66,  83,  ail;  by  the  direcdon  of 
the  king  exports  tea  to  America,  viii.  127; 
MMSted  by  the  colonists,  127. 

Ea'^t  Indies,  BriUsli  dominions  in  the,  r.  59. 

Easton,  Colonel,  in  the  Northern  army,  viii. 

Easton,  Colonel  James,  engages  in  the  ex- 
pedition ibr  takioK  'nconderoga,  vii.  339. 

E^ty,  Mary,  of  Topefieid,  imprisoned  for 
-witchcraft  ill.  ST;  executed,  S3. 

Eaton,  Theophilua,  governor  of  tike  colony  uf 
New  Haven,  i.  41)3. 

Ecuyer,  Captain  Simeon,  commander  at  fort 
Pitt.  V.  laS;  his  vigorous  defence  against 
the  Indians  in  Pontiac'a  war,  125, 128, 139 ; 


Ms  lettera  are  intercepted,  394 ;  he  is  pi 
under  aneet  on  lii'<  parole,  354. 
Eden,  William,  arrives  as  a  commissioner  to 
the  revolted  colonies,  x.  133;  his  mission 
a  mere  tkrca,  138 ;  leaves  the  coontry,  125, 
151 ;  proposes  the  repeal  of  an  act  oppies- 

Edes,  Benjamin,  a  printer  of  Boston,  one  of 
the  "  Sons  of  Liberty."  v.  310. 

EdesFBenjaminliandGtill  [John],  printers  of 
the^'BoBton Gazette,"  vi.  97,98;  patriotie 
and  bold  uttsrances  of  that  paper,  97,  98 ; 
these  utterances  denounced  in  Parliament, 
107;  "Vindex"  [Samuel  Adams],  in  that 
paper,  247;  these  trumpeters  of  sedition" 
toba"talienotr,"aBl. 

Edes,  of  a  newspaper,  v.  87T. 

Edge  Hill,  two  battles  at,  v.  131,  note. 

Education,  Bvstem  of,  in  En^and,  v.  48,  49; 
wanting  to  the  common  people,  48;  the 
Bchoola  and  universities,  49;  Catholics  in 
Ireland  debarred  from,  68;  state  of,  in 
Boston,  vi.  211;  of  tiie  people  urged,  viii. 


372;  the  whole  people  provided  fbr  in 
Massachusetts  and  Gonoectlcat  and  no- 
where else,  ix.  270,  271. 

Edwards,  John,  of  South  Caruiioa,  resisls 
proposals  of  submission  to  Great  Britain, 
X.  293. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  his  noble  conception  of 
atrue  history,  iii.  399;  recognises  the  law 
ofhnman  progress,  899;  a  vivid  expression 
of  his  touching  the  divine  omnipresence, 
iv.  151;  his  system  of  theology,  155,  et  aeq. 

Efficient  government,  the  great  want  of  tha 


Effinghan 


e  agunst 


Effingham,  Lord   Howard  of,  governor  of 


declaratory  bill,  49. 

EKremont,  Earl  of  (Charles  Wyndham),  iv. 
247;  successor  of  Pitt  In  the  miDistry,iv. 
413,  438;  secretary  of  state  for  the  colo- 
nies, 438;  in  the  cabinet  deaeribed,  v.  80; 
secretary  of  state  tor  the  colonie»,  96,  107; 
his  inquiries,  107,  nets;  would  have  in- 
cluded in  one  province  Canada  and  all  the 
West,  13B;  his  zeal  for  taxing  America, 
136;  theiiingwishestoheridoThim,  140; 
his  unpleasant  interview  with  the  king, 
110;  hui  death,  142. 

Elective  franchise  should  be  more  equally 
diffused,  v.  447;  Its  theoiy,  ix.  263;  Che 
privilege  enjoyed  under  various  teslrio- 
tions,  283 ;  qualifications  of  voters  in  the 
several  states,  263 ;  qualifications  of  race, 
of  color,  of  age,  ofrcsjdence,  of  belief,  368; 
vote  by  worf  of  mouth,  364 ;  by  ballot,  364 ; 
by  proxy,  264;  freehold  and  property  quali- 
fications, 364. 

Eliot,  Andrew,  of  Boston,  his  declaration  In 
relation  to  the  wishes  of  America,  vi.  73; 
evidence  fUrnlsbed  by  him  toucliing  the 
authorship  of  certnin  papers,  119,  note, 
133,  note ;  his  letters  quoted,  145,  306,  209, 
213,  353. 

Eliot,  Rev.  John,  of  Bosbuij  ;  a  treatise  of 
his  condemned,  11.  73;  his  efforts  to  in- 
Htruct  and  (Jhrisrianize  the  indians,  95,  06. 

Elizabeth,  empress  of  Sassia,  dies,  Iv.  434; 
her  weak  character.  434. 

Eiizabeth.Queen,  favors  ]<^gl:sh  com 
"' ;  "(he  godmother"of.Virgi 


ce,i. 


ou,  oi.;     uie  uoumuLiier    ei.v irgim»,  xiro. 
Elizabethtown.N.  J.,  repulse  of  the  British 

(here,  x,  374,  376. 
Elizabethtown  rurcbase,  ii-  3l7;whence  the 

name,  318. 
Elkhorn,  valley  of  the,  in  Kentucky,  tint 

visited  by  white  men,Yl.  299,  300. 
Elliot,  Bernard,  of  South  Carolina,  he  and 

others  take  possession   of  fort  Johnson, 

viii.  90. 
Elliot,  British  minister  at  Berlin,  \x.  474; 

hires    a    burglar    to    steal    Arthur    Lee's 

papers,  474. 
Elliot,     George    Augnatus,     General    (Lord 

Heathfield),   the  brave    defender  ot  Gib- 
raltar, X.  531. 
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EHiot,  GitberC,  his  speech  in  Pnrliament,  T. 
24S,  299,  3T3;  bis  speei^h  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  viii.  163. 

Elliot,  Snsanna  Smith,  presents  l  ^ —  __ 
coloM  to  the  brave  defenders  of  fort  Moul- 
trie, viii.  as. 

Eiiis,  Henty,  governor  of  Georgia,  iv. 
advisaa  the  taxation  of  America,  v.  137 

Ellis  Weibore,  secretaiy  of  war,  v.  86 ;  ^ivas 
ordef  li>r  tiie  eabordination  of  tbe  civil  to 
the  militHiv  power,  S35;  brin)^  i 


Ellswortb,  Oliver,  in  fiivor  of  "protacSon" 
fhim  France,  x.  ITS. 

Emeraon,  William,  minister  of  Concord, 
appears  in  arms  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
tiy,  vii.  mi,  303;  notes  the  conrta  of  the 
month  as  amoDg  the  greatest  of  the  age, 
310. 

EmigraUon,  impulse  ^ven  (o  it  in  1783,  v. 
105. 

Einisration  westward,  vi.  33,  34,  297,  298, 

471,  505,  506;  HLllsboroagh  opposes  it, 

^5;  origin  of  Tennessee,  377,  eteea.  (see 
Hegitlattn-s) ;  to  America  promoted  by  op- 
pression in  Europe,  x.  9i. 

Endicott,  .iohn,  one  of  the  patentees  of  Mas- 
sacbusett)',  i.  340 ;  his  character,  340 ;  sent 
over  as  governor,  341 ;  rebukes  therevellers 
at  Mount  Wollaslon,  341 ;  occupies  Charles- 
town,  347  ;  B^!un  governor  of  Massachn- 
setls,  and  receives  (he  regiddes,  ii.  35 
speech,  83j  bis  death,  S3. 

Energy  of  the  German  emperors  oftba  Saxon 
line,  X.  73- 

England,  rise  of  commercial  adventure  _..,  .. 
8;    first  American  enterprise  of,  10 1  eariy 
English  voyages  to  America,  76,  el  teq. ; 
a  northwest  passage  lo  India  attempted, 
TB,  77 ;  tbe  first  act  of  PaliamBnt  conce— 
ing  America,  77;  trades  with  Archanj 
79;  first  attempt  to  plant  a  colony,  84 ;  . 
condition  favored  colonization,  118;   sla- 
very  existed  in   England,  1G3;   English 
parUdpatioQ  in  the  slave  trade,  173;  re- 
Btrictivo   policy  of  the   English   govern- 
ment, 196,  303;  navigation  act  of  1651, 
SU;    England  in  possession   of  Canada, 
335;  jealous  of  New  England,  40B;  civil 
war,  li.  S;  two  parties  in  Parliament, 
execuHon  of  tbe  king,  15;  the  constituti 
Bnbverted,  6,  IT;  fmiUess  attempts  to 
store  tbe  nonan^y,  IS,    19;   usurpati 
of  Cromwell,  30;  an  English  repnbho  i— 
possible,  17, 31 ;  restoration  of  the  Stuarts, 
28,  tt  leq. ;  trial  and  execution  of  regieidos, 
33,  et   seq.;  navigation  act  of,  1360,  43; 
its  oppressive  character,  43,  el  sej. ;  inju- 
[ions  to  the  colonies  and  to  tbe  English, 
45-4S;     royal    coramis^oners     foe    New 
Engiuid,   71;    the   Enpiiish   government 
overawed  by  the  stem  attitude  of  Masaa- 
chnsutts,  89.  90;    tbe  struggle    renewed, 
111,131;  the  colony  denies  the  supremacy 
of  Parliament,  132;  a  i^ao  warraHlo  issued 


affiiirs  af^r  the  restoration,  4A2.  at  eri;.  ,- 
minisliy  of  Clarendon,  433;  bis  dowulfiU, 
433;  the  caltai,  433;  Ituckingham  and 
Shaftesbury,  434;  the  declaration  of  in- 
dulgence, 436,  443 ;  fickleness  of  the  king, 
435,  443;  Danby,  436,  443;  his  impeach- 
ment, 436;  Sbaiiesbuiy  again  in  power, 
436 ;  agiun  displaced,  436 ;  tiie  hnbtos  cor- 
pus, iSS;  the  exclusion  bill,  437;  public  a^- 
tatiDn,437;  liberty  overtlirown,  438;  exe- 
cution of  Lord  William  Knssell  and  of 
Algernon  Sidney,  439;  accession  of  James 
II.,  439;  tbe  whig  and  tory  parlies. 441;  the 
party  of  William  fenn.  443;  causes  which 
led  to  the  revolution  of  16B3,  440,  et  mj.  ; 
the  revolntion  accomplished,  444;  its  aris- 
tocratic cbiiracter,  iii.  11,  83;  Parliament 
claims  absolute  power  over  the  colonic*, 
101,  105;  bat  does  not  presume  to  tax 
them,  102,  333;  the  purpose  entertained  of 
extending  Episcopacy,  103;  England  does 
not  deny  to  the  colonies  person^  ii'eedDni, 
103;  the  rastrii;tivB  commercial  ej-stem 
enfbrced,105,  3S4;  wool  the.great  s'apleof 
England,  105;  culonlal  industry  discour- 
aged, 106;  naval  stores,  106;  England 
clainis  the  pine-frees  for  masts,  106;  ani- 
mosity between  France  and  Endand,  116' 
118;  strii^le  for  territory  in  North  Amer- 
ica, 118;  England  triumphant  in  ISnrone, 
325;  dictates  (he  treaty  of  Utrecht,  326; 
gains  the  assiento,  231 ;  England  becomes 
wealthy  find  powerful  by  tbe  slave  trade, 


claims  file  whole  of  Upper 
Canada,  340;  Jealous  of  French  encroach- 
ments, 344;  daims  the  Five  Nations  as 
subjects,  340;  colonial  industry  discour- 
aged, 384;  the  interests  of  New  England 
sacrlflced ;  of  the  Caro  bias  promoted,  SS5 ; 
English  legislation  promotes  slavery  m  tbe 
Southern  colonies,  403  (see  Slaves  and 
Blavery);  severity  of  English  laws  con- 
cerning property,  418;  number  annually 
imprisoned  tor  poverty.  418;  ISngiand  to 
promote  a  contraband  traffic,  dedares  war 
with  Spain,  438;  its  varied  success,  439,  et 
»iq. ;  tbe  mother  of  tbe  language  and 
laws  of  the  colonies,  iv.  15 ;  relation  to  her, 
of  the  colonies,  15;  did  not  intend  her 
colonies  to  be  free,  B6;  enconiaged  the 
slave  trade,  63;  her  relations  with  Franca 
in  America,  67,  el  teq. ;  dissensions  in  (he 
cabinet,  86,  87;  threatening  attitude  of 
France  in  America,  03 ;  state  of  England 
hi  1752,  98;  did  nothing  to  repel  French 
encroachment,  103,  106,  113;  the  New- 
castle administration,  159;  its  imbecility. 


the 


iiB  HuuLiiusLiaLiuii,  iua ,  iLs  luiuecjiuy, 
.,  165 ;  and  indecision,  163 ;  taxation  of 
Kilonies  proposed,  167,  172, 176;  fruit- 
negotiations  with  Krance.  176 ;  Brad- 
"sent  to  America,  170,  177;  the 
mment  incline  to  enfbrce  the  authoc- 
>f  the  parent  state,  170;  alarm  felt  at 
rapid  increase  of  colonial  popolaUon, 
udcertiun  altitude  of  England  towards 
Lce,  316,  217;   urges  Russia  to  inter- 
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texe  in  Ihe  sBUts  of  Germany,  219 ;  tries  to 
pmljrze  the  ^wer  of  J:*nissia,  319 ;  refunds 
iiL  pait  tile  TULlimry  espensen  of  the  north- 
ern  colonies,  327;  act  for  minrtering  sol- 
diers on  the  rnhnbltonts,  230;  declaration 
ofvfaragain8tI''roJicB,2i[3!  England  seizes 
enemy's  property  in  neutral  shioB,  231; 

Kohibils  the  commeice  of  the  Netherlands 
naval  stores,  and  declares  the  whole 
coast  of  France  in  a  siate  of  blockade,  334 ; 
ead  of  the  Newcastle  adinialalrat  on,  247 ; 
Pltl  for  a  short  time  prime  minister,  2*7- 
2&D;  England  humiliated  in  America,  2ST; 
and  in  Europe,  2T0;  (ighta  of  the  colonies 
denied  by  British  officials,  3B9,  370;  Eng- 
land without  a  ministry,  373 ;  Pitt  fbrms  a 
csMnet,  274;  iniportimC  successes  in  Amer- 
ica, 296,  SOS,  311;  in  Alrica  and  the  West 
Iniiiea,  31G;  shaU  Canada  be  ^ven  up? 
.„,    ..  .._      ...g  jggij„ J,,   .V, 


of  liberty. 


y,  ha -"a 


esioa  of  George   III-,  382; 


king,  3BB,  387;  negotiatJons  with  France, 
393;  their  111  sncoesa,  SOti,  396 ;  demands 
of  Spain,  401;  the  ultlmatnin  of  England, 
403;  a  general  tliirst  tbr  conqnest,  403; 
urges  the  slave  trade  upon  the  colonies, 
421;  fjigland  and  Spain  at  war,  433; 
offers  Austria  acquisidons  in  Italy,  433; 

.s  Frascia,  430; 

,  __..  janiaaiion  of  the 

cabinet,  433;  negotiations  for  peace,  439; 


ado,  but  loses  America,  460,  461; 
social  and  pollUcal  conditioD  Ib  lTfl3,  v. 
32,  et  aeq, ;  the  asylum  of  independent 
ihonght,  the  home  of  freedom,  82;  loyalty 
to  law,  and  Blabllity  of  customs  and  =— -■- 
tioiis,  33;  a  monarchy  limited  b 
33;  an  aristocratic  republic,  84;  the 
diuroli  subordinate  to  the  state,  84,  85 ;  the 
chnrch  never  in  conSict  with  the  ruling 

[lower,  30 ;  the  House  of  Lorda  dtting  by 
lereditary  right,  but   constautly  replen- 


ished from  t 

HOUB 


e  Ian 


king 


of  England,  butt 
reigned,  but  did  um.  (juvcm,  -t> 
press  governed  the  enl  iro  adinini 
44;  Englidi  literature  anfettsred,  and  the 
fiee  expression  of  the  poblic  mind,  4a ; 
Rceptldsm  existed,  but  had  not  penetrated 
the  masses,  46;  philosophy  rebuked  its 
own  escessfls,  4T;  courts  of  law,  47,  43; 
system  of  education,  independent  of  rank, 
^;  Ihecommon  people  not  able  tn  write  or 
read,  48;  Ufe  in  the  towns,  50;  Ihe  inler- 
ests  of  trade  uppermost,  60;  litb  in  the 
countiy,  GO;  predominance  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, 51;  severity  of  the  game  laws,  63; 
mann&ctnres,  as  yet  limited  and  impeilbct, 
44,  66 ;  benelits  of  the  Engtish  consdtuUon, 


£G;  the  people  proud  of  it,  67;  her  ministiy, 

seg.;  loyalty  of  the  cdonies  to  her,  90; 
entbrpement  of  the  English  navigation 
acts,  93, 157,  el  eeq.  t  new  taxes  for  Eng- 
land herself,  and  opposilJon  thereto,  93; 
a  triumvirate  ministiy,  S5,  06;  solid^  of 
the  English  consHtutlon,  97  (see  Bita- 
viUe);  the  British  oligarchy  at  its  culmi- 
nating point,  266;  public  opinion  fluctuates 
with  re^rd  to  America,  363,  et  sea. ;  Eng- 
lish love  of  liberty  sustains  Amenca,  306; 
merchants  and  manufacturers  alanned,  364, 
8G7;  e^ct  of  the  death  of  the  Uuke  of 
Cumberland.  367;  debate  in  Parliament  in 
relation  to  aSkirs  in  America,  36S,  e, 
argomf— -— *  "■ '  -"'- 


I  in  America,  ttoo,  ei  seq,  ; 
«t  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 


meeting  of  i'ariiument.  383 ;  great  speech 
of  Pitt  denying  the  competency  of  Pariia- 
ment  to  tax  America,  383-387,  391-395; 
repeat  nf  the  stamp  act,  436 ;  the  declara- 
tory  bill   introduced   into  the  House  of 

Ciunden  eamestty  opposes  it,  446-448;  it 
passes,  j49;  final  repeal  of  tlie  stamp  act, 
450 ;  pwrtest  against  the  repeal  by  the  Dnke 
of  Bedford  and  his  adherents,  451,  487;  a 
second  protest  by  Karl  Temple  and  hia 
Mends,  453;  its  people,  in  1767,  talk  much 
abont  America,  vi.  66 ;  great  paii  s  to  irri- 
tate them  against  America,  64 ;  Ihey  com- 
plain that  America  is  exempt  Itom  taxa- 
tion, 64;  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  American  affairs,  65,  66;  corruption  of 
the  body-politic,  94;  the  ministry  changed, 
109;  they  determuie  to  crush  the  spirit  of 
liberty  in  America,  110,  el  seq. ;  extreme 
measures  proposed,  180;  the  profligacy 
and  corruption  of  Parilament,  137;  the 
ministry  misled  by  Hutchhison  and  others, 
153;  troops  and  ships  of  war  ordered  to 
Boston,  153;  the  cause  of  England  more 
injured  by  its  own  servants  than  by  >ill 
oOiera,  154.  wole;  the  ministry  and  the 
people  incensed  against  Boston,  173,  199; 
the  lanr  officers  of  England  can  find  no 
treason  in  the  proceedings  of  Massachu- 
setts, 206,  233;  (roops  sent  to  Boston  lind 
no  enemy  there,  207,  tt  seq. ;  a  weak  and 
incapable    ministry,    215;    determines    to 


loreign  ports,  336 ;  supports  a  restric- 
=il    system,    258,    259;    the 


Se^of  th — 
question  a 
versy,  313,  319;  all  parts  of  the  British 
empire  hare  a  common  cause,  319;  the 
people  of  England  long  fbr  freedom,  319, 
320;  reform  proposed  by  Chatham,  320; 
the  proposal  wis,  and  the  new  toiy  party 
controls  the  government,  327:  j-eC  popular 


liberty  constsjitly 
Joy  at  the  r— '■- 


ly  gains  ground,  359;  grel 
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taken  preparatory  to  clodng  the  port  of 
Soston,  36T ;  diEDute  with  Spain  concern- 
ing ihe  Falkland  Islandg,  387;  war  averted, 
333;  ''slaves  cannot  breathe  in  £ngtand,' 
—  the  eelebrated  decision  by  l-ord  Mans- 
field in  1773,  416,  116;  list  of  grievances 
Buflered  by  America  horn  Engfand,  433, 
4»3;   Jingknd  " 


i  loaflS  n 


commeruial  distress  of  the  East  India  Uom- 
pany  arising  from  iheretlual  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  receive  tea,  457,  453;  Englishmen 
abuse  Fraulilin,  492,  493;  a  ^reat  clamor 
against  America,  498 ;  but  it  is  found  that 
America  has  law  on  its  side,  603,  613; 
gross  calumnies  and  misrepreseutalious  of 
America,  611;  the  Be   ' 


power  dehed  by  Miussachnsetts,  123 ;  the 
fourteenth  Forliament,  Hi;  the  elections 
carried  by  utter  niiarepresentationj  and 
gross  venahty,  174;  the  French  minister 
purchases  a  barougb,  and  thus  obtains  a 
vote,  174,  17S;  the  true  spirit  of  England 
on  (he  side  o(  America,  203,  204;  plans  of 
the  ministry,  217, 218 :  instructions  to  Gage 
to  call  out  the  savages,  and  to  axeite  a 
servile   ineurrection,    222;    war    declare 


against 
Mew    El 

fisheiies,  "210,    363;    a   majority   of  th( 
ople  abhor  the  proposal  of  going  to  wai 


ity  of 
lople  abhor  the  proposal  ot  going  to 
idi  their  brethren  in  America,  211;  Eng- 


.  ...  arrogant  demand  on  Holland,  240. 
news  arrives  in  England  of  the  bloodshed 
Ht  Lexington  and  Concord,  342;  the  effect 
thereby  produced,  342;  expressions  of  so: 
row,  343;  funds  riused  tbr  sufferers  c 
Lesinglon  and  Concord,  344;  expectatioi 
in  England,  406;  soUdls  the  aid  of  India 

row  felt  there  on  receivmg  news  of  (h. 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  100;  England  sup 
posed  to  be  a  match  Ibr  France  and  Spam 
united,  102;  insult  offered  to  the  French 
minister,  10^;  question  at  issue  bi 
England  and  her  colonies,  122-129; 
land  has  nothing  to  gain  by  the  strife  with 
America,  131;  but  the  hmg  is  not  opposed 
in  hia  plans,  132;  the  king  s  savage  proc- 
lamation, 132,  133;  exasperation  of  party 
spirit  cansed  thereby,  144;  loyal  addresses, 
but  no  enlistments,  14S;  Ihe  king's  speech, 
160  (see,  George  III.);  changes  m  the 
ministry,  16{>;  a  ministry  the  weakest  and 
lowest  in  principle  of  the  century  non 
assume  power,  166;  their  policy  not  ui 
accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  Eng- 
land, 1S7;  England  at  variance  with  her- 
self, 369;  the  ministry  are  determined  to 
nduce  the  colonies  to  absolute  submission, 


;    friends  Of  liberty  despondent,  361; 


ix.  71;  b 


1  lost  01 


ends,  71, 


„  than  before, 
72;  tjigCuid  does  not  now  claim  the  right 
to  tax  lier  colonies,  72;  but  atill  claims 
power  over  charters,  73;  Ihe  declaration  of 
independence  unites  England  against  the 
Americans,  140,  141;  tQC  pohcy  of  the 
ministry  sustained  by  Parliament,  144; 
nnsatislaelory  accouitls  received  from  Amer- 
ica, 144;  no  liatred  of  England  long  le- 
tained  in  America.  258;  her. overbearing 
conduct  towai'ds  Holland,  2»3;  the  Eng- 
hsh  ambassador  ramonalrates  against  as- 
sistance fUmished  by  trance  to  tne  United 
States,  291,  297;  vigorous  effbrts  to  gain 
recruits  tbr  military  service,  313;  threats 

ings  to  obtain  soldiers  in  Uermaiiy,  313^ 
318;  enlistments  of  royalists  in  America, 
820;  number  enlisted,  3S0;  the  king  and 
nuniatiy  give  ordera  for  tlie  i 
savages,  321,  322;  letters  of 


oaius 


American  vessels,  3! 


esof 

opioys  Bavaga  Indians  in 
uie  war  against  lier  own  children,  363, 
371,  379^83;  many  English  officers  believe 
the  Americans  cannot  be  subjugated,  435; 
England  cannot  obtain  further  auppfias  of 
troops  th>m  Germany,  476;  session  of  Par- 
liament opened,  477 ;  the  king  still  insists 
on  reducing  the  American  states,  witliout 
regard  to  cost,  477;  speech  of  Chatham, 
477 ;  Lord  Amherst  says  that  an  additional 
army  of  forty  thousand  men  ia  needed, 
430;  the  king  will  not  suffer  Lord  Korth  to 
flmch,  481;  news  arrives  of  the  treaty  of 
France  with  (he  United  States,  482;  Lord 
North's  conciliatorv  bills,  481;  Hartley's 
attempt  with  Franklin,  485;  Franklin's 
reply,  4SS;  war  between  ^glond  and 
France,  186;  Lord  North  desires  to  have 
Chatham  m  (he  mmiatcy,  486;  the  king's 
violent  anger  at  the  proposal,  437,  498; 
England  indirectly  prop<^s  to  acknowl- 
edge Independence  on  conditions,  497;  the 
offer  refused,  497;  a  poliiical  manteuvre, 
497 ;  condition  ot;  in  177S,  x.  3Q ;  weakness, 
of  the  administration,  36 ;  state  of  parties, 
37;  theory  of  the  supremacy  of  rariiament 
carried  lo  excess,  33 ;  this  theoiy  becomes 
an  instrument  of  despotism,  38 ;  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  principle  of  individual  right, 
39 ;  the  struggle  betn-een  the  two  leads  to 
the  American  revolution,  39;  a  new  liberal 
party  hod  arisen  under  the  influence  ot'  the 
elder  Pitt,  39;  Frederic  of  Prussia  will  not 
aid  England,  108;  she  obtains  aid  from 
Anspach  and  Hesse,  114 ;  ia  ruled  by  an 
aristocracy,  IIT ;  the  sentiment  of  loyalty 
and  aifaclion  for  England  disappears  in  her 
late  colonies,  and  why,  110;  in  England, 
Americans  become   more  respected,  141; 
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oarreiicj'i  >03i  ""  progress  made  in  the 
recover)' of  America,  178;  warwith  Funics, 
116;  how  lommenced,  119,  117;  when 
oommenced,  145i  war  with  Spain, 


234,  3T0,  137;  arrogant  tone  of  EugkncI, 
E64,  438;  ia  willing  to  aschanga  Gibraltar 
for  Porto  Rico,  451;  three  parties  hi  Eng- 
land, hi  1782,  631,  633;  sbe  recovers  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  545;  the  American 
contest  felt  in  England  to  be  iiopetess.  539 ; 
change  of  niinialiy,  531 ;  she  becomes  rec- 
onciled to  the  idea  of  peace,  545;  her 
ministry  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  war,  and 
invito  proposals  for  peace,  546 ;  the  treaty 
Bigned,  591. 
EngTiah  baibatity.  (Saa  nnder  Sritith.) 
English  conslitntion  held  by  the  coloiiiea  in 
Ingh  esteem,  iv.  16;  rights  of  Englishmen, 
how  (At  claimed  by  the  colonists,  15 ;  more 
powerful  than  the  will  of  the  rtigning  mon- 

EngUrfi  language  mora  generally  diffused  by 
the  American  revolution,  iv.  13 ;  destined 
to  possess  the  tJorth-Amfliican  continent, 
45^ 

Enslish  liberty,  how  affected  by  fha  rovolu- 

iTonofieas,  m.4. 

English  ministrj-,  their  perfidious  conduct 
towards  HoUand.  s.  427,  439,  431,  433, 
436 ;  they.  In  time  of  peace,  order  a  general 
attauk  on  the  commerce  and  possessions  of 
Holland,  433;  changeof  the  ministry,  531; 
the  outgoing  mlnistiy  characterized,  6S1 ; 
the  new  ministry,  of  whom  composed,  034. 
(See  ahelburw). 

English  pei-fidy,  x.  427,  439. 

English  plan  ror  the  conquest  of  the  Southern 

Enos,  Roger,  lientanant-colonel  under  Ai^ 
nold,  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec, 
viii- 190;  abandons  the  enterprise,  193. 

Episcopacy  and  ihe  common  prayer  ex- 
cluded from  tha  Massachusetts  colony,  i. 
SSOi  established  by  law  in  Vii^nia,  155; 
introduced  into  JIassachnsetts,  li.  437 ;  in 
fToTth  Carolhia,  II.  150,  lii.  31;  in  South 
Carolina,  IS;  in  Mamand,  32;  in  New 
Torfc,fi8;  no  bishop3allowed,and  why,iil. 
103 ;  in  America  snpposed  to  be  essential 
to  the  royalauthori^,  iv.  38,  39  -,  American 
ibeling  agiunat  vi.  64,  613. 

Epsom,  in  New  Hampshire,  sends  a,  body  of 
armed  men  to  tha  scene  of  conflict,  vii.  314. 

Equality,  natttral,  of  man  declared,  iv.  13, 13. 

Ene,  late,  visited  by  U  Salle,  iii.  162-,  first 
vessel  on  its  waters,  the  ''  Qriffin,"  built 
fbr  him,  IG4. 

Erie  tnbe  of  Indians  exterminated  by  the 
Five  Natioas,  lii.  144,  US. 

Ernest,  Duke  of  Saxony,  lefufea  to  aid  Eng 
land,  X.  94. 

Erskine,  Sir  William,  his  advice  to  Com- 
wallis  at  Trenton,  ix.  245;  in  the  espedi- 
lioo  to  DanbuiT,  346 ;  co\-era  the  retreat  at 
Sangatuck,  34B. 


Essex  County,  little  regiment  came  thence  to 
UunkurHiiL  vii.  418. 

Etehemins,  Indian  tribe  in  Maine,  iii.  337. 

Etiieriiijton,  Ciiplaia  George,  commands  at 
Mackinaw,  t.  1^. 

Eorope,  the  crisis  of  revolution  in,  foreboded, 
.  iv.  4;  of  the  middle  ages,  men  are  tired 
of  it,  27S;  snji^rings  oj,  during  the  seven 
years'  war,  453;  state  of,  in  1774;  viL 
25,  et  sf  J. ;  gi'cat  expectation  (here  ex- 
cited by  tha  contest  in  America,  2ST; 
effects  of  the  day  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord there,  343,  et  etq. ;  curiosiqr  excited 
in,  by  the  king's  apiiljcation  to  linssia  ibr 
troops,  vill.  156;  Mlitical  and  social  cor- 
ruption of,  364;  the  worship  of  humanity 
general,  364;  the  age  refuses  to  look  be- 
yond Ihe  senses,  8@4-,  a,  blind,  unreasoning 


Hume's  philosophy,  S6a ;  slate  of  oplDioa 
there  in  the  winter  of  1776,  ix.  330;  tha 
American  canae  regarded  as  nopeless,  333; 
the  powers  of  Europe  feyor  the  UniMd 
States,  497. 

Eutaw  Springs,  battle  of,  X.  493 ;  tivo  engage- 
ments there,  494 ;  great  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, though  victonons,  x.  494. 

E^yil^,  Colonel,  on  the  Dekware,  ix.  324. 

Exiflsses  of  the  royaliafs  in  South  Carolina, 


Existence  of  God  nut  known  fo  the  Indiana, 
iii.  235,  386. 

Expedition  agaulst  Louiaburg,  iii.  458,  et 
sej. ;  of  what  composed,  459 ;  the  arma- 
ment arrives,  459;  the  fortress  surrenders, 


Fairneld,inCo  necticut  destroyed  by  British 

Falkland   lala  ds    dispute   concerning,  vi. 

387,  etseq 
Falntoutb,  now  Pbr^and  d  sturl  ance  at,  vl. 

31;  bornelby  Mowat  v       113 
Faneuit  Ball  the  place  lor  town  meetings  in 


,. of  correspondence,  437{ 

meeting  there  to  hear  the  report,  433 ;  the 
cradleof  American  liberty,  vii.  35;  meeting 
there  of  nine  committees  from  as  many 
towns,  35',  decides  that  the  tea  shall  not 


ties,  109, 110. 
Fanning,  David,  a  British  officer,  his  e2 
cruelty,  x.  560. 
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NortU  ''ai-olina,  vi.  3«;  hie  misdeeds,  SB, 
1B4 ;  tails  out  the  militia,  186 ;  hia  raab  pro- 
ceedings, 188;  chastised  by  tbepeopla,  382. 

Farewell  of  Sir  Wilham  Howe  to  the  Ameri- 
can conteBt,  X.  119;  of  the  Ijiglish  com- 
miBeioDera  to  America,  ISl;  its  ferocious 
character,  161.  i 

"Farmer's  Lattera,"  by  Joliii  DiobinBOn,  vi. 
lOS:  eomplMnad  of  by  the  British  crown 
officers,  138;  republished  in  Enjilaiid,  148; 
trauBlated  and  circulated  in  France,  149;  a 
reply  to  ihem  by  George  Granville,  858. 

Paucitt,  Colonel  William,  agent  of  George  in. 
'it  procuring  troops  on  the  contioent,  ~" 


U.  a4I. 
Fenwick,  John,  parchasea  West  New  Jersey 

for  the  Quafcera,  ii.  355 ;  conductsacolony 
of  Quakers  to  the  Delaware,  3S5. 
Ferdinand,  Prince,  aftarwurda  Duke  of 
BrunsTTicfc,  bis  vile  character,  viii.  250, 
2ST;  Bgraea  to  fiimiah  troops  to  England 
against  America,  3B7;  his  femily  sorrowa, 
259 ;  the  ovaitbrow  of  Prnssia  in  the  cam- 

Snign  of  Jena  due  to  his  incompetence, 
BO. 

Ferguson,  Major  Patrick,  forcibly  enrols 
Caioliniana  m  the  Sritiah  army,  x..  310, 
833;  is  sent  for  this  purpoae  to  the  bigh- 
landa  of  Carolina,  332;  encounfera  the 
backwDodameD  at  King's  Mountun,  336' 
838;  is  killed  there,  339. 

rerguson,  of  SouUi  Carolina,  resists  propo- 
sals of  sedition,  x.  293. 

Fernandez.  Franciaco,  diaeovers  Yucatan,  i. 
34;  is  killed,  85. 

Feudal  aristocracy  of  Europe  in  1774,  vii. 

Feudalism,  all  that  was  bBnefioent  in  it  bod 
Fielding,  Admiial,  fires  on  a  Dutch  squadron 


Finley,  John,  of  ITorth  Carolina,  a  liader 
and  pioneer,  vL  ^,  298. 

Flab,  M^or,  atYorkfnwn,  x.  B20. 

Fiaher,  Maiy,  a  Quaker,  arrives  in  Bnalon,  i. 
452;  t^oes  to  Advianople  to  enlighten  the 
Grand  Turk,  452. 

Fisheiies  of  Newfonndland,  beginning  of,  i. 
18;  theirgreatincrcase,  24,76,8(1,87,  111; 
impoilance  o(,  to  France  and  to  Massa- 
chnsetts,  iii.  178;  New  England  tobede- 
prived  of  them.  vii.  239,  2M),  253;  discus- 
siona  respecting  them,  s..  210,  ei  ceg.,  31S- 


218 ;  the  right  to  them  [nested  on  by  New 
England,  218,  361;  four  Sonthem  States 
threaten  to  secede  if  the  demand  be  not 
yielded,  218,  351,  363;  diacussLons at  raiis 
respectmg  them,  676,679,688;  tke  subject 
disposed  of,  690. 

Fitch,  Thomas,  governor  of  ConneeUont, 
fevora  the  execution  of  the  stamp  act,  v. 
316,  318,  361;  his  ontrageoua  utlerancea, 
851. 

lid 

■'■),  m  me  in 
the  Amerie   ,  .__  ___ 

Fitzherbect,  British  minister  at  Pnria,  x.  B6fl 
667;  taltea  part  in  the  negotiations  ft 
peace,  683' 

Flemmg,    Captain,    of  Virginia,    killed    t 


an& 


e  of  F 


,. Hartford,  6- 

Fleury,  Andrew  Hercules  de,  cardinal  and 
prime mlniafer,  his  padfic  policy,  iii.  825; 
opposes  a  war  with  Austria,  449 

Fleuiy,  Colonel,  hia  gallant  behavior  at 
Stony  Point,  x.  229. 

Fleury,  Major  Louis  de,  a  French  officer  at 
Brandy wme,  ix.  399;  tenderly  waits  on 
Donop,  43 1 ;  hia  skill  and  courage  at  Foit 
Mifflin,  483,  434;  promoted,  436. 

Florida  Blanca,  prime  minister  of  Rpain,  Is. 
304;  hia  diaracter,  306;  his  public  policv, 
805;  bis  vanity,  306;  his  influence  on 
Charles  HI.,  306;  wishea  lo  avoid  war 
with  England,  yet  aida  America  aecrelly, 
310;  prime  minister  of  Spain,  x.  IDS;  his 
weaknesses,  IGl,  165;  averse  to  America, 
169,164;  wishes  England  to  keej:i  pOBseS' 
sion  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  191; 
wishes  Spain  lo  lalie  part  in  the  war,  185; 
but  makes  extravagant  demands  as  the 
price  of  iiiteiference,  ISG 1  will  not  consent 
to  a  peace  witliout  the  cession  of  Gibraltar, 
186,189,  191;  bis  dissimulation,  188;  his 
plans  baffled  by  the  backwoodsmen  of 
Virginia,  193  et  stg. ;  and  of  North  Caro- 


',   849  i 


)   the  Eossian 


deelaration  of  neutral  rights,  427;  repents 
of  having  advised  this  measure,  441;  is 
alrud  that  the  example  of  the  United 
States  will  encourage  the  Spanish  colonies 
to  revolt,  639.  . 
Florida  discovered,  i.  33 !  whence  the  name, 
33;  claimed  for  Spain,  33;  Spaniards  un- 
dertake its  conqaest,  30;  invaded  by  Fer- 
dinaud  de  Soto,  44;  peaceful  mission  to 
Florida  fails,  69;  the  country  abandoned, 
60 ;  colonized  by  Hnguenots,  61,  et  Mq. ; 
/character  of  the  coloniata,  BS  i  their  suffer- 
inga,  65;  massacred  by  Spaniards  and 
their  settlement  broken  up,  70;  the  slaugh- 
ter terribly  avenged,  73 ;  divided,  and  why. 
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V.  163;   tha  Spanish   people  remove   fo 
Cuba,  ler. 
FIojtI,  John,  a  pioneer  settler  of  Kentucliy, 

Floyd,  Wiiliam,  delegate  En  Congress  from 
Nevf  York,  infiivorof  complete  separatioa 
from  Britain,  viii.  369. 

Folsom,  Nathaniel,  of  Eset«r,  brigadier- 
freneral  of  the  New  Hampshire  troops,  vii. 
825. 

Forbes,  General  Joseph.  Iv.  2!!4;  hia  tedious 
inarch  to  fort  Duquesne,  SOS,  ei  ssq  ;  en- 
ters that  fort,  and  ^ves  to  the  place  the 
name  of  Piltsburgh,  811. 

Ford,  Colonel     of    Maryland,  x.    486;    is 


Foreign  correspondence,  committee  appointed 

by  Congress  for,  viii.  148. 
Foreiim  tiwipa,  engaged  by  (Jreat  Britain, 

viii.  25B-2.0. 
Forest,  au  American  officer  at  Trenton,  is. 

233. 
Forster,  Captain,  from  Detroit^  with  a  body 

of  Indians,  makes  an  attack  on  the  Cedars, 

viii.  427 ;  takes  the  fort,  427 ;  inhutnanity 

towards  ths  priaoners,  743. 
Fort  at  Sandnakj'  taken  by  the  Indiana,  v. 

Fort  at  St.  Joseph's  river  taken  by  the  In- 
dians, V  U8, 119. 

Fort  at  Venango  taken  by  the  Indians,  v. 
133. 

Fort  Carillon,  at  Ticorderoga,  built  by  the 
French,  iv.  213,  238, 251  (see  Ticoaderoga). 

Fort  Clinton  taken  by  the  British,  Is.  413} 
abandoned,  429. 

Fort   DaqneBne,  commenced  by    the    Ohio 


bo  the  great  commoner, 
Fort  Edward  bniit,  ir  208;  Indians  rofttse  to 

attack  it,  209 ;  attacked,  210,  S60 ;  Webb 

is  there  doing  nothing.  2B8. 
Fort   Frontenac  (now   Kingston),  Canada, 

taken  by  Colonel  Bradstieet,  iv.  30B. 
Fort  Independence,  on  New  York  Island,  ix. 

166;  evacuated,  ISO. 
Fort  Johnson,   on  James  Island,  in  South 

Carolina,   taken    possession    ol^  viii.    00; 

burned,  95;  occupied  by  the  Americans, 


oned  with  great 
loss  of  cannon,  tenCi,  and  stores,  19S. 

Fort  Lendorm,  bnilt  in  the  Cherokee  couutiy, 
iv.  2^,  297!  its  surrender,  355. 

Fort  Lig(  nia  threatened  by  the  Indians,  v. 
120;  asiaulted,  13S. 

Fort  Mereer  <in  Delaware  river,  ix.  422 ;  Ibe 
fort  described,  480;  attack  by  Count  Donop 
repntaed,  430,  481 ;  great  loss  sustained  by 
tlie  attacldng  party,  431;  the  fort  evacuat- 
ed, 135. 


Fort  Miami  taken  by  the  Indians,  v.  1 20. 
Fort  Mifflin  on  Delaware  river,  ix.  423;  suf- 

fiirs  a  ]Uie,ry  caimonade,  433 ;  is  ably  de- 

lended,  434;  ia  evacuated,  434. 
Fort  Montgomery  taken  by  the  British,  ix. 

413,  414;  abandoned,  429. 
Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan' a  laiaod,  so  named, 

viii,  414;  battle  of,  401,  el  ae;. 
Port  Oualanon,  taken  by  the  Indians,  v.  121. 
Fort  Pitt  threatened  by  the  Indians  in  Poi^- 

tiac's  war,  v.  119;  aaaanlted,  128;  again 

attacked,  12S,  129. 
Fort  Stan  wix.  congress  of  Indians  at,  vi.  327; 

treats  with  them,  m. 
Fort  Washington  on  the  Hudson,  ix.  81 ;  tha 

British  repulsed  from  it,  179;  danger  of  its 

capture.  185 ;  ^Washinglon  niahea  to  have 

being  kept,  133;  Howe  summons  the  fort, 
189 ;  Magan's  reply,  139 ;  the  fort  attacked 
on  four  sides  by  greatly  superior  numbers, 
190;  is  galiantlv  de^nded,  191;  it  sur- 
renders, 1^3;  the' loss  on  botlt  sides,  193. 
Fort  William  Henry,  built  by  Johnson,  iv. 
213;  attempt  of  the  French  to  surprise  it. 
„.„.  _= ^...,._w._.__,^  253^  etseq., 

tore,  255,   358; 


262;  si  „ 

its  snrrender,  295; 


Fox,  Charies  James,  incurs  the  severe  di 
pleasure  of  George  III.,  vi.  504;  is  di 
missed  from  office.  504;  his  character,  50  , 
ioina  the  opposition,  BOJi;  is  despondent  at 


joms  the  oppo 


MassachuBeila.vii.  118, 117; 

denounces  Lord  North  as  incapable  and 
■  IS;  vindicates  the  whole  course  of 
lericans,  323;   his  speech  against 


_._ _,  173;   his  noble  reply  to   Lord 

North  on  the  applicahnn  of  the  word 
"rebel."  312;  his  character,  361;  supports 
the  Americana,  ix.  141 ;  hia  noble  apeeciC  in 
their  d^enoe,  143;  the  speech  applauded 
by  Gibbon  and  Burke,  144;  another 
speech,  146 ;  character  of  Fox,  140,  et  seq.  ; 
bis  speeches,  148;  his  sldll  in  attack,  149; 
a  master  in  debate,  149 ;  great  only  aa  a 
speaker,  149 ;  he  failed  as  a  statesman,  from 
want  of  fixed  principles,  14B,  160;  disap- 
proves the  war  with  America,  824;  con- 
demns the  employment  of  Indians,  385;  is 
willmg  to  concede  independence  to  Amer- 

war,  X.  142;  another  speech  in  Parliament 
against  the  war,  481 :  rejoices  at  the  capit- 
ufation  of  Yorklown,  524;  supports  Con- 
way's motion  tor  peace  629;  denounces 
Lord  North.  6B0;  the  king  dislikes  him, 
633 ;  becomes  a  member  of  the  Rocking- 
ham minhttry,  534;  seeks  a  quarrel  wim 
Lord  Shelburne,  589,  647;  his  insincerity, 
642 ;  becomes  foreign  seci'etaiy  under  Rock- 
ingham, B41i  his  letter  to  franklin,  643; 
bis  instructions  to  Orenvtlle,  548,  54T;  hia 
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quit  office,  543 ;  averse  to  a  reform  in  Par- 
liament, S^;  accepts  Ihe  declarnlion  of 
neutral  rights,  660;  misreprasenta  Lord 
Shelburne,  552;  makes  a  biUer  speech  in 
Parliament,  063;  nithdraiira  &om  the  min- 
igtiy,  664. 
Fox,  Oeoi^e,  visits  Carolina,  ii.  ISl;  vi^ts 
Uarylaad,  337;  his  humble  origin  and 
earl7  Ufe,  331;  his  simsgies  of  mind.  882; 
the  inner  light.  383,  33T;  be  exalts  this 
above  tlie  tight  of'  revelation,  334;  will 
^ield  no  deferenca  to  anthority,  334;  bis 
enthusiasm,  33G;  his  &me,  335;  his  vast 
plans,  836;  his  visions,  361;  his  dangers, 

death,  402. 
Fox,  Henry,  first  Lord  Holland,  iT.'46, 169; 

160;  leaderofthe  House  ofCommans  170: 
secretary  of  state.  220;  recalls  Shirlev 
tVom  America,  ^8;  leares  the  cabinst, 
346 ;  takes  office  under  Pitt,  S71. 
Fox  Indians,  or  Ottagamies,  iii.  IBl,  166; 
determine    to    burn    Detroit,     234;    are 

France,  early  Freneh  voyages  to  With 
America,  1.  16;  of  Verrazzani,  17,  18; 
of  Cartier,  19,  et  seq.;  of  Roberval,  33; 
first  French  settlement  in  America.  37; 
colony  of  Huguenots  in  Florida.  61;  their 
reception  by  the  natives,  64 ;  character  of 
the  colonists,  65;  their  sufi^rin^,  66;  de- 
struction of  the  settlement  by  the  Spaniards, 
TO;  the  massacre  avenged,  T3,  T3;  French 
colony  at  Mount  Desert,  14S;  broken  up, 
148 ;  France  loses  Quebec,  334 ;  loses  Aca- 
dia, 445i  persecutes  the  Huguenots,  ii. 
174-183  (see  Siigaeacts)  ;  war  with  the 
Iroqaois,  417-424;  monarchy  of  France,  its 

France  and  England,  iii.  116;  other  causes 
of  animosity,  117,  118;  stru^le  for  teiri- 
foiy  in  North  America,  118;  New  Franca. 
119;  the  Hundred  Associates.  119;  relig- 


ions zeal  of  French ,  —  . 

svms)  ;  wide  extent  of  Fi'encb  outposts  in 
Korth  America,  136;  ^rther  exlensioa  of 
French  intluence,  152 ;  a  French  colony  in 
Texas,  171 ;  the  encroachments  of  France 
Hiray  her  neighbors  against  her,  176;  pop- 
ulation of  French  colonies  hi  America,  177 ; 
principal  French  posts,  177;  Indian  alUes 
•(  France,  17T;  daima  of  France  to  Ameri- 
can territory.  178,  a02;  excludes  England 
from  Louiidana,  9D8 ;  exhausted  condition 
of,  208;  dechns  of  her  pover,  ^5.  23S; 
loses  large  possessions  m  America,  333; 
oliums  tha  Kennebec  as  her  western  boun- 
dary. 338;  fortJfieB  Crown  Point  and  Ni- 
agara, 341;  claims  tha  entire  West,  343; 
and  tbewbole  valley  of  the  Ohio,  845;  the 
-Mississippi  scheme,  840,  ei  seq.;  iniktua- 
'tion  of  the  people,  361 ;  the  unhappy  results, 
857;  engages  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession,  450 ;  misses  her  opportunity  in 
Hmdos(an,463;  hetill  BncceBsin  Anierioa, 
463,  483;  attitude  of,  in  1743,  iv.  80; 
boundary  claimed  by  hei  in  America,  36, 


31,  3T;  boundary  claimed  In  Maine,  72; 
and  inYermont,  74;  herclaims  opposed  by 
Halifax,  70;  excites  the  Indians  agaiaat 
the  English,  80;  yet  disclaims  hostile  in- 
tentions, 60;  begins  hostilities  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  94,  96;  seeks  Indian  alliances, 
169;  negotiations  with  England,  17S;  ex- 
aspei'ation  against  England,  318;  unwilling 
to  engage  in  war  with  her,  169;  Krance 
and  Austria  suspend  their  ancient  rivaliy, 
278;  the  liberal  thought  of  France  on  the 
sideof  Prussia,  230;  French  army  defeated 
by  Frederic  at  Boabach,  236,  386;  France 
loses  the  battle  of  Minden,  317 ;  loses  Cana- 
da, 336-338, 861 ;  desires  peace,  392 ;  negoti- 
ations for  peace,  393;  Choisenl,  prime  min- 
ister, a  great  statesman.  302-394;  Belle 
Isle  taken^  400;  the  family  compact,  403, 
404;  special  convention  between  France 
and  Spain,  404;  it  aecnred  m  advance  aid 
to  America  in  its  atruggle  for  liberty,  404[ 
France  loses  Martinico,  436;  peace  con- 
cluded, 453;  erroneous  policy  of  France 
towards  her  colonies,  458;  her  social  con- 
dition in  1768,  V.  19;  character  oflho  peo- 
ple, 19,20;  high  cultivation,  eeveres^^ence, 

elegant  taste,  vanity,  frivolity,  licentious- 
ness, 19,  20;  checks  on  the  royal  power, 
26;  decay  of  Mth,  31;  scepticisoi.  21;  m- 
fluenoe  of  Voltaire,  23,  23 :  agriculture  de- 
pressed, 35;  inflnence  ofRonsseaa,  80,  31; 
surrenders  to  England  the  left,  hank  of  liia 
Mississippi,  164,  836,  340;  speculations  of 
her  statesmen  touching  the  controver^  be- 
tween Britain  and  her  colonies,  vi.  79,  96, 
130,  236,  255;  their  wakelblncss,  287,  366, 
310;  her  condition  at  the  opening  of  the 
American  revolution,  viL  25;  increase  of 
monaichical  power,36;  the  most  powerful 
state  of  continental  Europe,  25;  the  people 

Cr  and  ignorant,  but  all  free,  25;  they 
aed  one  compact  nation,  36 ;  owned  tha 
land  they  tilled,  26;  degeneracy  of  tha 
nobility,  26;  they  escape  militair  service 
and  tHsatton,  26;  a  burden  on  the  State, 
27 ;  the  king  master  of  tl)e  ti«asuiy  and  of 
the  army,  23;  the  Church  eubordmate  to 
the  State.  38;  scepticism  universal,  20; 
degradation  of  the  monarchy,  30i  '' ■"' 


.  .  ,'  disordered  state  of  the  finances, 
91;  abuses  in  the  revenue  system,  91;  die- 
tress  of  the  people,  93;  Turgot  plans  ra- 
ibrm,  92;  France  leans  to  the  American 
colonies,  93 ;  her  traditional  pahcy  of  regard- 
ing England  as  her  natural  enemy,  03; 
views  of  the  French  cabinet  regarding  the 
controversy  between  Englajid  and  her  col- 
onies, 190;  orders  given  to  British  naval 

240 !  attention  of  France  fixed  on  the  Strug, 
gle  in  America,  351 ;  state  uf  opinion  there, 
851;  an  emissaiy  sent  to  America  to  watch 
the  progress  of  affairs.  353;  her  minister 
insulted  by  the  Britisti  secretary  of  state 

..:;:   i/ui.  ._:_■. .  jg  reposscss  Canada, 

in  of  France  and  tha 
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tolonies,  215;  secret  oonununioationa  be- 
tween the  Frencli  iniaiBtrf  aud  Cougrees, 
216;  tlieir  great  importance,  SIT;  the 
French  ministers  divided  in  opinion,  3291 
cautious  policy  adopted,  330 ;  France  ^ould 


^Uy, 


,   331; 


France advaMceaamillionofiii-.-  ..  . 

America,  343 ;  opens  her  poils  <o  American 
commerce,  ix.  68;  Vergeiinea  advisea  a 
war  with  England,  63:  nuuiy  French  offi- 
cers seeic  to  enter  the  AmerioBU  army,  TO; 
Morqujsde  Lafayette,  TO;  plan  of  a  treaty. 


imlesioners    appointed    1 


favor  of  America,  23T ;  the  Anieric 
missioners  wait  on  Vergeimee,  233;  tiiey 
present  to  him  a  rennest  for  ships  of  war, 
cannon,  and  muskt^ts,  239,  290;  answer  of 
the  king,  390 ;  he  can  afford  no  direct  aid, 
890;  but  will  grant  secret  succor,  291; 
Americana  mav  trade  in  the  ports  of  trance 
and  8|wn,  a9f  i  money  seorstly  advanced, 
and  ships  tt«i^ted  with  warlikB  supplies, 
291;  contact  for  tobacco,  which  procures 
fitrlher  supplies,  391 ;  war  in  disguise,  393 ; 
the  king  eicprestes  no  eympadiy  with 
America,  203;  influence  of  pbilosophy, 
2B3;  supplies  continually  furnished  to  the 
United  States,  29T ;  England  rcmonstratea, 
S9T;  Ameiican  pi^vateers  admitted  to 
Fceiich  harbors,  298;  France  prefers  (o  act 
in  concertwith  Spain,  301;  account  of  Bur- 
goyue'a  surrender  brought  to  Fiance,  and 
received  with  joy,  iTS,  479;  Vergennea 
de»res  a  treaty  with  America,  473,  479 ; 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  478,  479; 
tbellsheries.47S,  479;  the  king  determines 
to  acknowledge  and  support  American  in- 
dependence, 480;  idd  in  money  promised, 
480;  convoys  promiaedibr  Ameiican  ships, 
480;  treaty  ofalliance  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  481;  itsconditions,  481; 
French  tight  to  thja  flsheiics  acknowledged, 
481;  ike  ships  make  ii«egoads,48S;  mut- 
ual guarantees,  482 ;  Franca  avows  to  Eng- 
laiiil  her  treaties  with  America,  485 ;  war 
between  England  and  l^Vance,   436;  the 

Louis  Xri.,  489;  France  demands  of  the 
United  States  no  preference,  407;  de- 
spatches a  fleet  to  the  aid  of  America,  and 
an  ambassador,  409 ;  causes  of  the  alliance 
between  France  and  America,  499,  BOO; 
spirit  of  free  inquiry,  603;  its  bewildered  and 
perverse  course.  WIS;  state  of  public  mind  in, 
40;  the  king  in  theory  is  abeolute,  earnest 
longings  lor  liberty,  especial ly  in  Fails,  41; 
war  between  the  philosophers  and  the 
Church,  41;  French  sentiment  averse  to 
the  American  canse,  42,  43;  the  king  has  no 
sympathy  for  the  Americans.  46 ;  splendor 
of  the  French  court  and  capital,  46 ;  France 
more  liberal  in  its  policy  than  England, 
116  J  many  of  its  people  held  rights  in  Uie 
mil,  not  so  in  England,  116;  the  treaty 
■wilh  France  received  in  the  United  States 
with  great  rejoldng,  UT;  though  America 


had  already  substantially  achieved  her 
independence,  139;  wavering  policy  of 
France,  160;  she  waits  for  the  active  co- 
operation of  Spain,  not  yet  promised,  161 ; 
hence  the  most  ikvorable  cliances  are 
thrown  away,  162;  frivolous,  indecisive 
conduct  of  France   and   Spain,    163;   a 


decisive  action  of  the  t' 
Ouessant,  162;  who  was  to  blame,  ,163; 
little  done  towards  carrying  on  the  war, 
1ST;  moderation  of  France,  as  com|>ared 
with  Spain,  184,  ei  sea. ;  yet  France  insists 
on  the  reception  of  American  indepen- 
dence, 189;  Fi-ench  minister  endeavors  to 
persuade  tjongress  to  accept  the  unworthy 
terms  proposed  by  Spain,  215,  213,  el  leq. ; 
an  invasion  of  England  attempted,  but 
fells,  249,  250;  Frar—  >■ •■  -' 


colone!  of  ttie  eleventh    Maesaehasetta 

regiment,  his  gallant  condnct  at  Habbard- 
lon,  Vt.,  ix.  369;  his  heroic  death,  369. 

Franciscan  miaaiouariea  in  Maine,  iii.  135, 
137. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  works  at  his  brother's 
press  hi  Boston,  ili.  375 ;  goes  to  Philadel- 
phia, 376;  gains  respect  and  influence 
there,  376 ;  his  electrical  experiments,  3TT ; 
bis  character.  378  ;  inclined  to  materialism, 
380 ;  advocates  a  paper  cnrrency,  388,  300 ; 
the  champion  of  popular  rights,  395 ;  devises 
a  miUtary  'orgauisatJon  for  Fennaylvania, 
456;  proposesaunionofthecolonies.iv.Ol;  . 
meelsacouncil.of  Indians  at  Carlisle,  108; 
his  plan  of  union  proposed  at  Albany,  122, 
el  lej. ;  the  proposed  constitution  a  com- 
promise, 133;  its  det^ls,  124;  adviaea  col- 
onising the  great  West,  126 ;  his  predomin- 
ant influence  in  Pennsylvania,  140 ;  a  vessel 
sent  ijy  his  advice  to  discover  a  north- west 
passage,  141;  his  objections  to  Shirley's 
plan  of  union,  172, 173 ;  auppHes  Sraddock 
with  horses  and  carriages,  184;  his  atate- 
munts  concBmine  the  rapid  growUi  of  the 
)  is  placed  in  charge  of 


he"froi 


■of  Pen 


aS;_goei 


agent  of  Peiinsyiva 
bears  new  doctrine  touching  the  king's 
supremacy  over  th,e  colonies,  266 ;  advises 
to  retam  Canada,  366;  and  why,  367,  36S; 
fbreaees  the  futnre  growth  of  America,  367 ; 
corresponds  with  David  Hnme,  363 ;  never 
admitted  to  tiie  presence  of  Pitt,  3T6i  pre- 
fers a  royal  to  a  proprietaty  government 
v.2iS;  sent  to  England  lo  defend  the  lib- 
erljea  of  Pennsylvania,  220 ;  his  interview 
with  George  Grenville,  230;  is  made  k 
Btamp-olfieep,  250 ;  believes  that  the  stamp- 
act  will  be  carried  Into  eff'ect,  306.  mle; 
his    letter  (o  Chaiies    Thomson  correctly 

bates  in  Parliament,  405; 
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before  the  House  of  Jommons,  423, 
bis  determined  spirit  of  liiiertj', 
appointed  agent  tbr  Georgia,  1^ 
pretiends  a  breach  between  Brit 
America,  166!  Choisenl'a  opir 
him,  ISO;  Chatelet's  opinion  of  hi 
the  ^at  Bostonian,  34U;  hie  advice 


)lhe 


iislry  disregarded,  318;  chosen  agentof 
ujassachusetts,  374;  his  sentimeots  on 
BpTemment  and  on  the  controversy  with 
England,  375;  Hntchinson  opposes  tiim, 
878 ;  he  favors  the  colonizadon  of  Ihe  great 
West,  877;  tbretells  a  bloody  struggle, 
406;  reproaches  Eoglsad  for  prosecuting 
the  siave-tiaiie,  416;  negotiates  nith  the 
lords  of  the  treasury  for  a  large  tract  of 
western  lands.  421;  discovers  the  secret, 
letters  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  435; 
sends  them  to  the  speaker  of  the  Mhsbb- 
chnaetts  House  of  Beprcsentatives,  436;  he 
concurs wiOlSamuelAdams,  469;  delivei-s 
the  address  of  Massachusetts  for  tiie  re- 
moval of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  490 ;  ap- 
pears before  ths  privy  council,  492 ;  is 
abused  iu  every  company,  192 ;  is  harassed 
Bad  threatened,  493 ;  is  shamefully  viliiied 
and  misrepresented  by  Wedderbum,  496, 
497;  the  immediate  consequences,  497, 
5113;  Franklin  and  Wedderbura  contrasted, 
499;  Franklin  and  the  Lords  ot  Council 
contrasted,  4W ;  Franklin  always  a  concill- 
aforand  stJU  pursues  that  policy,  496,  509; 
is  turned  out  of  his  office  as  pnstmasleiv 
general  in  America,  600 ;  his  character  as 
drawn  by  Washington,  499 ;  the  king  wishes 
him  arraigned  for  treascn,vii.  58 ;  is  esposed 
to  great  danger  in  England,  174;  the  iVisnds 
of  America  wish  him  to  stay,  1T4;  sees  no 
safety  fin;  hie  country  but  in  total  eman- 
cipafioo,  177, 178;  the  ministry  ask  him 
what  terms  will  sadsiy  America,  179;  his 
■nawpr,  180;  his  firmucss,  180;  prasents 
of  the  continental  Congress  to 
6;  the  ministiy  negotiate  with 
tx  Lord  Howe,  188;  Ihey  offer 
terms  oi  nigh  preferment  to  him  if  he  will 
concur  in  their  measures,  189;  he  points 

proposals  rejected,  IM;  is  introduced  W 
Chatham  into  the  House  of  Ijsrds,  198; 
admh^s  Chatham's  speech,  203;  Chatham's 

qooled,  177, 178,  319,  a22,W ;  'Lord  North 

Fi«nklin's  heroic  fcnness,  224;  he  is  once 
more  consulted  by  Lord  North,  341;  am- 
ple rewards  oSbred  him,  but  he  abides  iu 
his  former  position,  343;  he  counsels  Mas- 
sachusetts not  to  begin  hostilities  without 
the  advice  of  Congress,  247;  he  also  coun- 
sels firm  courage,  247;  his  interview  with 
Gamier,  the  French  minister.  263;  his  in- 
terviewwithE(tmund  Burke,  283;  sails  for 
America.  263,  261 ;  his  sadness  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  separation  from  the  mother  ooun- 
try,  263 ;  his  perfect  sincerity  in  his  inter- 
course with  men  in  powsr,  364;  his 
remarkable  ability  in  all  his  dealioga  with 


le  petirion 
IB  king,  IE 


s  of  Chatham  and  o 


gress,  363;  becomes  decided  in  his  wishes 
for  independence,  364,  377,  378;  his  mes- 
sage  to  Strahan,  viii.  37;  proposes  a  con- 

post-oSice,  and  is  the  first  postmaster-gen' 
eral,  S7;  one  of  a  committee  of  Congress  to 
visit  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  111 ;  tbels 
that  a  separation  IVom  Britain  binevitable, 
113;  Greene's  opinion  ofhim,  112;  tMend- 
ship  between  ^nklm  and  Wusbin^n, 
112;  encourages  Thomas  Paine  to  wnte  in 
favor  of  independenoe,liO;  brings  fiinvard 
his  plan  of  a  conlMiiracy,  345 ;  is  outvoted, 
246;  his  great  confidence  in  general  I*e, 
281;  refuses  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king,  316;  wishes  for  a  declaraUon  of  war, 
.320;  one  of  the  committee  to  prepare  a 

to  Canada  as  commissioner  from  Congress, 
433;  Lord  Howe  wiites  to  him,  ix.  43  { 
Franklm's  reply,  42,  43;  his  plan  of  a  con- 
federaOon  contrasted  with  Dickinson's,  49, 
60;  Insists  that  each  state  shall  have  votes 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  in1labi^' 
ants,  M ;  is  elected  one  of  a  committee  to 
meet  Lord  Howe,  US ;  the  interview,  116, 

arrives  in  Paris,  223,385;  allows  in  the 
Isgislatore  onlj^  one  assembly,  2GS;  marked 
elfeet  of  his  arrival  in  France,  286 ;  his  high 
reputation  there,  287:  waits  on  Vergennes 
and  Aranda,  338,  289;  his  sagacity,  289; 
the  commissioners  ask  Vergennes  for  sliipa 
of  war  and  military  appliances,  289,  290j 
in  answer  promises  of  indirect  aid  given, 
and  sappiies  furnished,  392;  treaty  with 
France,  431;  his  interview  with  Voltaire, 
4B4 ;  his  reply  to  Hartley,  185 ;  is  presented 
to  the  king,  489;  his  dress,  4S9;  presented 
to  the  queen,  490;  not  awed  by  birth  or 
staUon,  190;  his  mental  tranquillity,  490| 
why  he  was  frugal,  491 ;  his  moral  great- 
ness. 191;  his  manners,  491;  he  wins  uni- 
versal respect,  491;  eulogized  bv  John 
Adams,  491;  by  D'AIembert,  192;'the  im- 
personation of  a  true  democracy,  183 ;  ex.- 


best  men  in  England,  even  by  Lord 
North,  493;  his  reply  to  Hartley,  seeking 
some  Ibvot  for  England  fivm  America^  197 ; 
Franklin  and  Voltaire  at  the  Froiich  Acad- 
;  dissuades  tVom  wooing  Spun. 


;  his  proceedings, 
161,  382;  his  letter  to  Lord  Shelbume, 
>36;  Shelbume's  answer,  686;  his  rejolit- 
ler,  640;  his  interview  with  Oswald,  iho 
Sritisli  negotiator,  610;  he  exclndes  Spain 
rom  the  negotiation,  and  why,  540,  541{ 
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recrives  Greavilie  at  Purls,  EIS ;  prefers  Oa 
wald,  and  why,  6i3 ;  hia  great  discretion 
&i^ ;  will  not  accept  ind«peadeiice  at  seconi: 
bond,  S12;  tiis  knowledge  of  partiea,  ii 
England,  554;  states  la  i&v/ald  condmoha 
of  peace,  65S ;  his  able  arguments  with  the 
British  plenipotentiarieE,  655  . 
hasten  Ihe  treaty  of  peace,  575;  his  letter 
to  Lord  Graatliam,  5TDj  bis  sound  jndg- 

ment,  575 ;  he  and  Jay  unit"  '     "' 

tiations,  5S0.  584,  685:  Fra 
and  Jay  meet  the  BriUsb  < 
B39  i  the  treaty  signed,  591 ; 
to  him  this  treaty,  558. 

Franldin,  James,  printa  the  "  Neir  England 
Conrant,"  iii.  375;  ceneured  and  punished 
for  a  libel,  376. 

FranMin,  William,  becomes  governor  of  New 
Jeraev,  iv.  440,  viii.  71;  negotiates  with 
the  Six.  Nations,  vi.  227;  hia 
letters  are  intercepted,  and  he 
under  arrest,  245,  442;  tie  is  % 
guard,  443  ;  bis  fiendish  ad' 
wishes  to  employ  the  savages  to 

Franklin,  William  Temple,  grandi 
Besjamia  Ftanklia,  presented  by  him  to 
Voltane,  ix..  484. 

Eraser,  Lieutenant  Alexander,  visits  the  lUi- 


337. 


a  India) 


V.  337;  and  pacihes 


Frederic  If  ^  king  of  Prnsda,  eonqners  Silesia, 
iii.  453;  asserle  the  freedom  of.  the  seas, 
e  ships  make  free 


British  army,  is.  316,  318;  forbids  thdr 
passage  through  his  dooiiniona,  474;  his 
policy  towarda  the  United  States,  478, 
474;  his  great  character,  97;  now  old 
and  inSrm,  x.  BS;  the  friend  of  bis 
people  and  of  civil  liberty,  BS;  hopes 
well  of  repubUcs,  and  of  the  new  repub- 
lic of  Amevica,  99;  detests  the  Tory 
policy  in  England,  101);  indignant  at  tha 
oppression  of  the  colonies,  lOO;  justifies 
tho  American  revolt^  and  predicts  its  suo 
ceas,  102, 108 ;  yet,  >n  the  interest  of  Prus- 
sia, declines  taking  part  hi  the  war,  103; 
foresees  tha  intervention  of  France  and 
Spain,  104;  refuses  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
laud,10S,  241,  242;  tbiulie  the  situation  of 
England  critical,  lOS,  S41,  343;  regards 
her  efforts  against  America  hopeless,  109 ; 
exacts  indemnity  from  England  for  Prus- 
sian ships  taken,  3B6;  watchful  agamst 
Austria,  110;  proposes  an  alliance'  of 
France,  Prussia,  and  Bussia  against  that 
power.  Ill;  his  aympatby  for  America  in- 
creases, 114;  forbids  the  jiaseage  of  Hessiaa 
troops  tbiougb  his  domiaioria,  114;  prom- 
ises that  ha  will  ere  long  recognize  Ameri- 
can Independence,  115;  his  aasii'er  to  aa 

Ameiican  envoy,  340 ;  opposes  the  deaigna 
of  Austria,  342;  contrasted  with  Joseph  IL 
-   '       '     ~'i;  Prussia  joins  the  armed 


Fiaaer,  a,  Highlander,  brigadier  under  B 
goyne,  ix.  36'2i  moves  upon  Ticondero^ 
iKif ;  matches  in  pursuit  of  the  army  of  St. 
Clan,  867;  overtakes  the  rear-guard,  369; 
overwhelms  it  by  superior  numbers,  37*^' 
in  tha  Battle  of  liemis's  Heights,  409,  4] 
is  mortally  wonnded,  416;   his  last  a 


laO;  makes  war  on  Austria  and  Saxony, 
381;  takes  Dresden,  and  compels  the  Sax- 
on army  to  surrender,  281;  a  stro 

federacy  of  Catholic  powers  agaii 
331;  invades  Bohemia,  gams  the  Batlile  of 
Prague,  bnt  loses  the  Battle  of  Colin,  233 
bis  retreat  and  reverses,  283,  384:  gaim 
the  Battle  of  Bosbacb,  286;  anffijrs  reverses 
in  Sileaia,  386  ;  his  animating  addreas  to 
his  soldiers,  387 ;  gams  tha  Battle  of  Leu- 
then,  2SS ;  Prussia  is  saved,  289 ;  hia  matpa^ 
nimity  in  reftisii^  caaaions  of  territory,  397 ; 
bis  Bnuness,  434;  perfidv  of  the  Englisji 
ministry  towarda  him,  435;  his  alliance 
with  Rue^a,  435,464;  concludeaaglorions 
peace,  456 ;  an  absolnte  monarch,  yet  tol- 
erant of  opinion,  v.  7  ;  hia  philosophy  Ht 

variance  with  tho  political  or-— ■■■"*■ ' 

hia  kingdom,  7;     is  disgua 
hiring  o{   troops   in    Uerin. 


-..!  sur^d  avarice,  331 ;  his  exorbitant  de- 
mands, 361;  be  gets  the  troops  ready,  355; 
his  letter  to  Vollaira,  270;  Frederic  of 
Prussia  despises  bim  for  selling  his  subjects 
like  cattle,  270 ;  he  disgraces  Germaay, 
371. 

Frederic  Augustus,  Elector  ol  Saxony,  re- 
fuses lud  to  England  in  the  American 
struggle,  s.  96. 

Frederic  Barbaroasa,  acquiesces  in  the  su-i 
premacy  of  the  pope,  x.  69. 

Frederica,  Ga.,  founded  by  .Oglethorpe,  iii 
430. 

■reedom,  progress  i 
270;    the  ffible  fi   ,  , 

fouoded  on  universal  principles,  vii.  31;  it 
had  always  been  cherished  in  America, 
22 ;  it  was  essential  to  the  fnll  development 
of  the  British  colonies,  24;  in  America, 


cht,368;  it — 

capture  la  Prus^aa  aiiips  exacted  by  Fivd- 
arfo  n.,  recognized  by  the  Eockmgham 
ministry,  360 ;  France  protects  Qentral 
ships,  261 ;  England  ravages  neutral  com- 
merce, 264;  the  Dutch  complain,  264; 
Denmark  complains,  Sweden  also,  and 
Prussia,  2G4;  England's  insolence,  3S4{ 
the  armed  neuirality,  277,  et  Mj. 
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8  New  York  Bay, 


"  Freeman  "  of  Kew  York  exposes  the  fflllacy 
of  the  argumenls  used  to  justify  pai'lia.- 
mentary  tasiition  of  America,  v.  230,  ei 

Free  achooU  in  New  England,  i.  i68. 

"Free  ships  make  ftee  goods,"  this  principle 
how  and  when  introduced,  iii.  230;  tbe 
principle  asserted  by  Frederic  II.,  W; 
England  disregards  it,  46T. 

Free -trade  allowed  to  Ireland,  x.  455' 

French  army  assembled  tbr  the  inva^on  of 
England  s.  193,  249,  250;  French  brig- 
anline  seized  ia  time  of  peace,  iv. 
73  i  the  French  obstruct  the  progress  of 
Engli^  colonization,  S9;  begin  hostilities 
on  land,  S4,  85;  Iheic  encrnachments  on 
Vh^uiia  to  be  resisted,  103;  a  powerful  _ 
fores  prooeeds  from  Canada  to  occupy  the 
Ohio  Valley,  JM,  et  seq.  i  the  Indians  ad- 
mooieh  them  not  to  proceed,  107 ;  French 
ehips  sdzed  by  the  English  without  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  217;  French  power  in 
America  extended,  367  \  French  successes  in 
Germany,  317;  French  losses  hi  Amerlia 
and  elsewhere,  "'"■  "'-'  — ' —  '-  *'— 
Delaware,  x.  1' 
145 ;  appears  ol 
action,  147 ;  the  fleet  almost  wreched  in  a 
storm,  1«;  inthe  WestlndieSjS.  383;  saf- 
fer  a  great  defeat,  G4G;  mmisti^^  their 
views  of  the  Ameriium  struggle,  viii,  103, 
830,  et  teq, ;  neutrals  of  Acadia,  hard  coo- 
di^ons  imposed  on  them,  iV.  46 ;  cruel 
treatment  uf  that  people,  199-203;  oflicers 
embark  for  America,  286,  236;  French 
women  fiivor  America,  296 ;  French  po  s 
are  open  to  American  privateers,  397  2  )S 
system  of  law  restored  in  Canada,  vii  157 


103. 

frobisher,  Martin,  attempts  a  north  -ne  t 
passage  to  the  Indies,  i.  81  ,■  reaches  Lab 
rador,  82;  enters  Hudson's  Straits  86 
perils  of  the  yoyage,  85. 

Frontenac,  Count,  governor  of  Cnnada  i 
162, 179;  endeavors  to  win  the  Ireqito  s  to 
the  French  alliance.  132;  sends  three  expe- 
ditions against  the  English  provinces,  183; 
BBceors  Montreal,  18*!  and  Quebec,  186; 
Invades  the  countiy  of  the  Five  Nations, 
189.  leO;  humbles,  but  not  subdues,  that 
warlike  people,  191. 

Frontenac,   Fort,    now   Kingston,    Ca.iada, 

granted  to  I^  Salle,  iii.  163;  his  journey 
lither  on  loot  thim  lUinois,  166;  this  fort 
a  prinojpal  French  post,_177;  evacuated 
and  razed,  179,  340. 
FlTB.  Colonel  James,  a  detachment  iVom  his 
-  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  vii. 


Oadsden,  Christopher,  of  South  Carolina,  jv- 
348,426;  his  character,  v.  2ii3;  procures 
the  adhesion  of  South  Carelina  to  the  pro- 
posal of  union,  294;  delegate  of  tliat  colony 
to  the  Congress,  333 ;  his  noble  utterances, 
336,343,426;  an  enlhusiaatin  the  canseof 
liberty,  vi.  43,  886 ;  sends  rice  for  tlie  poor 
of  Boston,  and  advises  not  to  pay  for  the 
tea,  vii.  62  ;  elected  to  the  first  tontinenial 
Congress,  81, 127 ;  ntteriy  denies  the  IP  wer 
of  Parliament  to  legislate  fbrAmerici,  183; 
proposes  an  attack  on  Ga^  at  Boston, 
143;  proposes  to  export  nee,  306,  206; 
escapes  capture  by  British  criiisers  on  Ihe 
way  to  Charleston,  viii.  312,  313;  urives 
and  receives  thanks,  346;  assumes  com- 


iage,  General  TTionias,  commander-in-chief 
in  America,  v.  209,  310;  advises  the  ex- 
tension of  lie  mufihy  act  fo  America,  349 ; 
would  enforce  tie  stamp  act  by  military 
power,  314;  Ms  power  aa  commander-in- 
chief,  331:  is  thought  not  to  be  a  man  of 
capacity,  331 ;  is  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
people  In  New  York,  357 ;  his  liability  to 
mistake,  vi.  68;  demands  quarters  for 
troops  in  Connecticut,  51 ;  and  in  Boston, 
301 '  the  demand  refused,  201 ;  his  Jalse 
representations  of  Boston,  200,  303;  orders 
the  landn  g  of  troops  in  Boston,  208 ;  comet 
to  Bo<ton  in  person,  210;  indicted  fiir 
slander  314;  visits  England,  bis  false  rep- 
lesentatons  there,  501;  his  cnntempt  tbr 
Amer  ans,  601 ;  returns  (o  Boston  as  civil 
go  ernor  of  Massachusetts,  and  with  tour 
allttonal  regiments  to  enforce  submission, 
633  srn  es  In  Boston  as  governor  and 
comn  ander-in-chief,  vii.  37;  his  vacil- 
la  ng  character,  38;  stands  in  dread  ol 
San  uel  Adams  and  other  leading  patriots, 

refuwJ  (0  appoii 


69,  70;  finds  himself  unable  t 
threats,  TO,  Tl;  dreads  the  town  meeting!, 
Tl;  issues  a  proclamation  against  "hypoc- 
risy and  sediljon,"  S3;  alarmed  at  the 
high  spirit  of  the  people,  1 10 ;  embarrassed 
at  every  step,  112;  seizes  the  powder  of 
" -■—  ■".  SomerviUe,  II  ■ '— 


,   116;  t 


"T', 


lody  of  Canadians  and  Indians, 
111,  loa;  his  want  of  pity.  119;  he  is  dis- 
heartened and  appalled,  136 ;  meets  every- 
where with  determined   resistance,  137; 

setts,  188;  accuses  Franliiin,  174;  his  state- 
nients  touching  the  colonies,  177 ;  advises 
Ihe  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  acts,  1T7 ;  su^ 
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vjimiul  Congress  as  an  unJawfu^ 
182;  is  instructed  to  airent  ana  imprison 
the  leading  patriots,  313;  has  spies  at 
work,  tiieir  report,  iSQ;  ia  denounced  in 
Parliaraeat  as  a  coward,  344!  hia  confi- 
denue  of  success,  231;  ia  ordered  to  pursue 
'  It  measures,  3S4j  sends  an  expedi  ' 

inoord,  288j  tl     '  " '- 

pulsed,  398-309;  h 

ton wiuiscaiitysapjjii™,oj.o,  u.ui"^i-.«.." 
of  ttie  Sritisb  officers,  318;  Gage  permits 
Bome  of  tlie  people  to  leave  Boston,  320 ; 
he  reflisea  the  mediation  of  ConnedJcut, 
331 ;  proscrilMS  by  name  Samuel  Adanie 
Mid  JoImHBncockjSOl;  proclaims  martial 
lav  throughout  HassachuseUs,  893 ;  calls  fbr 
large  re-enforcements  (hull  En^and,  392; 
wishes  for  Indian  auxiliaries,  392 ;  endeav- 
ors to  teni^  the  Americans,  viil.  06;  hia 
ill  treatment  of  prisoneis,  66 ;  his  foolish 
Insolence,  68;  dares  not  venture  beyond 
his  lines,  87;  fears  fbr  his  own  safety,  67; 
declines  the  offer  of  battle  made  by  Wash- 
ington, B7i  cntH  down  the  Boatou  liberty- 
tree,  68 ;  sends  orders  to  emploj-  against 
the  patriots  of  Carolina  the  savages  on  (heir 
borders,  37,  83;  is  superseded  m  his  com 
mand.  100;  embarks  for  England,  111 
Gage.  Thomas,  a  lieutenant-colouel  In  Biad- 
ifock's  expedition,  iv.  187;  his  indecision 
tost  the  day,  188;  sent  to  command  at 
Niagara,    ^2;     hia    dilatoiy    conduct. 


Galilean  party  in  Congress,  s,  216,  317. 

Galloway,  Joseph.  ofPeniiaylvania,  a  royalist, 
V.  219;  favors  the  stamp  act,  328;  elected 
to  Congress,  vli.  83;  a  volunteer  spy  for 
the  Biltiih  government  136;  proposes 
sending  a  committee  to  the  British  court, 
unites  with  the  rest  in  a  pledge  of  secrecy, 
131;  his  insidious  plan  for  retainmg  the  col- 
onies in  subjeclJon,  110;  loses  his  influence, 
]*l;  and  his  seat  in  Congi'ess,  141;  de- 
clines to  serve  in  the  Second  Congress, 
211;  exercises  great  influence  in  the  legis- 
lature, viii.  73;  declines  an  election  *- 
Congress,  73 ;  deserts  the  American  cau 

Galvea,  minister  of  Spain  for  the  colonies, 

306. 
Gama,  Vasco  da,  bia  voyage  to  Hindostan, 

i.  12, 14. 
Game  laws  of  England,  thdr  severity, 

53. 
Gansevoort,  in  the  New  Toik  convf 

ix.  33. 
Gansevoort,  Lisutenant-T  I  nel   commands 

at  Fort  Stanwis.  ix.  373 
Garay.  Francisco  de,  d  sco    rs  th     nouth  of 

the  Mississippi,  i.  35. 
Gardner,  Isaac,  of  Bro  kin     dan  by  tlie 

British  troops,  vii,  30 
Gardner,  Thomas,  rej       ntat    e  of  Cam- 


bridge !n  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, vi,  384;  his  intrepid  and  guile- 
leas  heart,  2Sa;  his  patriotic  utterance, 
456;  his  energetic  words,  vii.  100;  is  mor- 
tally wounded  on  Bunker  Hill,  433. 

Gareau,  Leonard,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  em- 
barks for  the  Far  West,  iii.  146. 

Uarniet',  the  French  minister,  purchases  a 
seat  in  Farliament,  vii.  174, 175;  his  letter 
to  Vei^nnei  ai>out  it,  175 ;  other  letters 
of  his  quoted,  173,  136,  210,  219,  2«,  213, 
262,  342. 

Garth,  agent  of  South  Carollnit,  his  letter 
quoted,  v.  188,  nf^e/  his  interview  with 
idr.  Gienville,  330;  a  member  of  Parlia- 
meat,  337,  note. 

."Gaspee,"  British  armed  schooner,  burned 
InthewatersofBhodeleland,  vi.419;  the 
British  ministry  are  bent  on  revenge,  but 
Siil  in  their  effijrts,  441,  450,  461. 

GaUs,  Horatio,  queBtianed  by  the  British 
ministry,  iv.  168;  elected adj utanl-geneia! 
by  Congress,  vr'    ""    ■"■      ' '"    ""    '- 


ir-general,  and  appointed  te 


claims  enualitr  of  rank  and  command  with 
Washington,  u.  58;  his  meanness,  68;  his 
correspondence  with  (he  traitor  Lee,  209; 
brings  a  re-en fbrcement  to  Washington, 
333 ;  his  wilful  disobedience  of  orders,  223 ; 
shameful  neglect  of  doty,  328;  finds  fault 
with  Washington,  338;  his  greediness,  338 ; 
his  Intriguing  character,  330;  refuses  to 
serve  under  Schuyler,  339;  Congress  ap- 
points him  to  the  command  of  the  Northern 

339;  liis  intrigues,  338,  342;  hia  insnbordi^ 
nation,  341;  appeals  to  Congress  against 
Washington,  341;    is    removed  from  his 

diaii  coniuiil,  360:  his  advice  (o  St.  Clair, 
381 :  supersedes  Schuyler  in  the  command 
of  the  Northern  Army,  386;  enperiority  in 
point  of  numbers  and  strength,  405 ;  his 
inactivity,  406;  advances  to  Stillwater, 
406 ;  spirit  of  the  anfty,  407 ;  hia  unfitness' 
fbr  command  and  want  of  personal  courage, 
407;  BattleofBemis'sHeigbts,109;  Gates 
not  on  the  field,  410 ;  he  and  Arnold  quar- 
rel. 413;  is  constantly  re-enforced,  414;  does 
not  appear  on  the  field  of  battle,  41S;  sui^ 
render  of  Burgoyne,  420;  cause  of  this 
Ki  eat  result,  421 :  what  Gates  should  have 
done,  421 ;  he  falls  to  send  re-enforoements 
to  Washington,  432;  detains  his  troops  at 
Albany,  432;  his  disrespect  to  Washington, 
433;  prnisea  Conway,  457;  complains  to 
Congress,  457;  his  utter  incompetence  as  a 
general,  463 ;  denies  being  implicated  in  a 
plot  to  Bupersede  Washington,  161;  com- 
mands the  Southern  Army,  x.  81B;  bow 
it  happened,  316^  powers  given  him,  316; 
marches  on  Camden,  317;  his  tavorabls 
prospects,  313:  his  proclamation,  318; 
misses  his  only  opportunity,  319 ;  his  delay, 
319;  bis  undue  ha'te  and  carelessness.  320; 
bis  ulter  deffeet  et  Camden,  833;  bis  nn- 
soldierly  fight  from  the  field,  324. 
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Gatea,  Sir  Thomas,  wrecked  on  Eetmuda.  i. 

187;  arrives  in  Virginia,  140 !  brirna  addi- 

Uonai  emigi-auts,  144 ;  returns  to  Ji^ugland, 

149. 
General  asaemWj'  of  the  towns  in  Masaachu- 

SEtts  proposed,  vi.  19G. 
General    Courl,    th«    first   in    America,   1. 


George  T.,  Hag  of  England,  his  bad  charac- 
ter, iii.  aW;  IT.  163. 

Geoi^  n.,  mled  bv  his  mistress,  iv.  TO ;  dis- 
lihee  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  TO,  87 :  a  mean 
prince,  swayed  by  his  prejudicBs  and  his 
mistres?,  97,  98;  decides  concerning  the 
Valley  of  Ohio.  101 !  thinks  English  nf" 


__, .  _ _ e  George   become 

slIisB,  162, 344 ;  (he  prince  Becomes  of  age, 
844;  detBrmines  to  havethe  free  choice  of 


883;  tha  speech  amei>ded  by  Pilt,  384; 
Beneral  welcome  to  the  throne.  385;  bin 
ruling  passion  a  love  of  authority,  386;  his 
self-will  and  obstinacy,  386.  387;  uses  as 
his  instrument  (he  Earl  of  Bute,  38T;  de- 
spises and  hates  popular  opinion,  389;  his 
relations  with  Prussia,  389;  trom  an  old 
grudge    dismiBsea^  William   Leg(je,_39qr 


wishes  to  leave  Fmi 


;  bis 


not  dazzled  with  victory, 
readily  conclndoB  a  peace,  452;  finds  hun- 
eelf  overruled  in  his  deaiitna  about  govern- 
hig  England,  v.  9T;  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
"  triumvirate  miniafry,"  139;  his  interview 
with  Halifax  and  Egremont,  140;  wishes  to 
be  lid  of  Egremont,  140 :  bates  Pitt,  143 ; 

Iet  invites  him  to  enter  the  ministry,  143 ; 
Is  unaatlstiictoiy  interview  with  Pitt,  14i ; 
his  insanity,  343;  the  a^r  kept  secret, 
S48,  SS3;  he  proposes  a  regency  bill,  3S3; 


he  Is  displeased  at  this.  2SG;  wishes'. 

take  office,  358-283 ;  Pitt  retusea,  283, 263 ; 
the  king  complies  reluctantly  wttli  tiren- 
ville's  terms,  and  Grenville  continues  in 
office,  384,  386;  his  wounded  pride,  29B; 
frowns  on  hia  ministers,  395;  Bedlbrd's  in- 
terview with  him,  296;  the  king  resolvet 
OD  a  change,  and  sends  tor  Pitt,  "  ' ' 
interview  with  Grenville,  8DQ;  h 
unsettled  with  regard  to  America, 
nrovoked  by  the  riots  in  Ne;w  York,  388 ; 
Is  disappointed  by  the  unwillingness  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  en&irce  the  stamp 


it  of  lib. 


act.  424;  is  willing  to  have  (he  net  modi- 
fied, 427 ;  gives  his  assent  to  its  repal, 
464;  is  dissatisfied  with  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act,  vi.  3;  invites  Pitt  to  lorra  a  new 
administraOon,  19;  his  interview  with  Earl 
Temple,  20;  talhs  much  about  America, 

''''i.  .-  -  

wishes  to  preserve  the  Townshend  sa  . 
and  also  to  humble  the  aristocracy,  8 . , 
influence  baneftU  to  hberty  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, 83;  is  enabled  to  govern  aa  ivell  as 
to  reign,  88,  94;  procures  the  expulsion  of 
Wilkef  from  Fariiament,  148;  is  bent  on 
trampling  down  the  colonies,  especially 
Boston,  330;  wilt  not  hear  their  petitions, 
■  ■    ; the  duty  oi 


BVOlt  ol 


of     1 


irould     hav 


abandoned  but  foPhim,  8B3;  his  good  and 
bad  qualitiea,  854;  the  great  Ibunaer  of  the 
modern  conservative  party,  354;  makes  a 
beginning  of  martial  law  in  Massacliusetts, 
((67  i  hates  Boston  and  Masaacbuaelts,  397 ; 
Is  brought  Into  contempt  by  his  own  rep- 
resentative, 388, 406;  tempts  tbe  patriotism 
of  John  Hancock,  407 ;  steadily  pursues  tho 
system  of  concentrating  in  himself  all 
iwwer  over  the  colonies,  403,  el  Sfq. !  for- 
bids the  discontinuance  of  the  slave^:rade, 
413,457;  makes  the  judges  in  Massachu- 
setts dependent  on  his  pleasure,  430,  431; 
is  weary  of  Hillsborough,  421 ;  and  soothes 
his  fall  by  ^ving  him  a  British  earldom. 


,  469 ;  "  the  k 


J  try  the  question  with  America  " 

by  send  me  tea  thither,  485;  the  tea  sent  by 
the  East  India  Company,  465;  alter  the 
deslrnction  of  the  tea,  the  king's  heart 
more  hardened  than  ever,  601;  he  sees 
nothing  to  blame  in  the  lettera  of  Hntchin- 
son,  and  rejects  the  petition  of  Massaehu- 
setts  fbr  his  removal,  501,  503;  his  infatu- 
ation, vil  24;  ia  determined  to  coerce  tha 
colonies  at  any  coat,  34 ;  appoints  manda- 
mus councillors  tor  Massachusetts,  58; 
orders  Gage  to  arrest  the  leading  patriots, 
end  to  fire  on  the  Boston  people  at  hia  dia- 

coneeming  Boston,  Tl;  eagerly  questions 
Hutchinson,  Tl,  72;  cherishes  pleasing  de- 

of  the  success  of  the  measures  against  the 
colonies,  72;  assents  to  the  "regulating 
act."  94;  and  thus  tramples  nnder  foot  the 
afl^tions,  customs,  laws,  and  privileges 
of  Masaachnsetts,  96 ;  wishes  to  employ  the 
savage  Indians  in  the  impending  war,  118; 
dissolves  Fariiament,  135;  will  listen  to  no 


B  of  c 


17  4, 
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rtato  of  reliellion,  177:  ftrlrids  the  export 
of  arms  to  Ameiica,  1S8;  raves  at  Ctiat- 
ham's  speaeti  in  the  House  of  Lords,  201; 
Cftlls  him  "  the  trumpet  of  eedilion,"  201 ; 
calli  ibe  proceedings  of  she  patriots  of  Mas- 
Badineetta  "the  acta  of  a  rude  labble," 
sis ;  gives  orders  to  arrest  and  implBOn  the 
chief  patriots,  218 ;  hin  heart  Is  iiiflaxifa^ 
hardened  agaiUKt  America.  337;  is.oonfi- 
drnt  of  saccess,  253,  253, 236 ;  IVowna  on  the 
cily  of  London,  282  j  his  extreme  arrogance, 
3^1  will  not  allow  Lord  North  to  re- 
fn,  341, 346 ;  will  not  receive,  the  address 


Bign,  34] 
of  the  oil 


issian  troops.  348;  i 


2,346;  a 


B  specially  desir- 
ous to  arm  me  negro  staves  and  savage 
Indians,  349 ;  his  aeusaless  complacency  at 
the  slate  of  af^ire  ill  America,  viii.  99;  bjs 

Battle  of  Bnoliec  Hill,  lOOVTie  will  have 
t«en^  thousand  regular  soldier^  '  ' 
ica  in  1778. 100;  the  secretary 
bimit  is  impossible,  100;  "tU  ...u=i  uu- 
etinate  prince  alive,"  104 ;  he  vill  not  see 
EichMd  Penu,  the  beacer  of  a  humble  peti- 
tion from  Congress,  131;  is  determined  to 
force  the  Americaua  lo  submission,  131; 
scorns  to  dissemble,  131:  insists  on  pro- 
claiming the  Americana  rebels,  131 ;  has  no 
mispvlngs  that  he  may  be  in  the  wrong, 
131 ;  his  irrevocable  proclamation  for  sup- 
pressing rebellion  and  sedition,  aimed  not 
only  at  Ihe  Americans,  but  at  their  friends 
in  England,  132;  its  bearing  on  Chatham, 
Bockingham,  Camden,  Barr4,  and  the  like 
of  them,  133 ;  he  is  compared  to  Charles 
the  First,  184;  hia  coinage  and  fbrtitude 
in difflculties,  145 ;  hisperlinacity,  14S ;  he 
vi'ishes  to  obtain  from  Holland  the  Scottish 
brigade  1'48,  250;  but  does  not,  148,  360; 
wTltes  fbr  troops  to  Catharine  of  Russia, 
148,  149;  the  fetter,  149;  the  empress  ab- 
Bolnlely  refiisfls,  151,  et  ng. ;  she  gives  him 
fHendly  advice,  150;  he  is  surprised  at  the 
refiisal,  but  bears  the  disapjwinlment  with 
Grmneas,  157;  he  thinks  he  is  fighting  the 
battle  of  Parliament,  169;  hisspeech  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  160;  he  calls  the 
Americans  rebels,  and  wholly  misrepresents 
the  affair,  160, 161 ;  heissustuned  by  Parlia- 
ment, 161 ;  his  poiicv  not  in  harmonv  with 
the  true  spirit  of  England,  167 ;  he  prefers 
to  lose  America  rather  than  to  recognize 
Americas  principles.  171;  he  could  not 
carry  on  the  war  with  British  troops 


;    applies 


]  HoUan 


and   Germany, 


2iiO,  35^  et  seq.;  his  negotiations  with 
Brunswick  and  Hesse  Cassel  fbr  troopa, 
255,  el  iej. ;  expecta  important  aid  from 
le  Iroquois  and  other  Indians,  301;  gives 

. —  ..J....  .. ,       yjg  savage 

.  .  1. 1777,  insists 
on  reducing  the  coloniea  whatever  it  may 
cost,  47T  i  persuade'  Lord  North  to  remain 
in  the  administration,  473;  will  not  suffer 
bim  to  flinch,  481;  will  not  have  Lord 
Chatham  in  the  miniatry,  486;  will  sooner 
risk  his  cvokh,  187 ,'  his  violent  anger  at 


the  pronost 


8;  his  exaltation  when 
struck  with  death,  495; 


Lord  Chath 
is  de  termini 

.  S40,  el  itq. ;  his  interview  wilb  his  m 
isters,24Tj  his  resolution  ty  ten,  142;  flat- 
ters Catherine  IL,  278;  notwithstanding 
constant  ill  success,  as  obstinate  as  ever, 

wiahea  Sheibuma  to  form  an  administra- 
tion, 588;  hatesCharlesFos,  538;  consents 
to  ttte  independence  of  America.  534; 
pledges  his  word  that  he  will  consent  to  it, 
658;  v/ishea  for  delay,  673. 
Georgia,  traversed  l>y  Spaniards,  i.  46;  ite 
colomzatiori  proposed,  lii.  417 ;  Oglethorpe 
obtains  a  charter,  and  arrives  with  a  col- 
ony, 419,  420;  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
420,  421;  Proteatant  emigrants  from  Salz- 
burg arrive,  425;  ^evances  of  the  colo- 
nists, 126;  slavery  prohibited.  426;  Moravi- 
an emigrants  arrive,  437 ;  Spanish  hostility, 
432;  the  colony  protected  by  its  indian 
allies,  433;  Invmion  by  the  Spaniards  and 
their  repnlse,  441-446;  slavery  at  length 
penoitted,  448 ;  pDpulaiion  in  1754,  iv.  139, 
130 ;  its  social  and  political  londiUon,  180, 
131 ;.  colony  of,  aend  no  delegates  to  Con- 
gress.bnt  promise  fldliesionto  ■" 


withtV 


r  of 


K.1- 


mg  act,  vi.  81; 
spirit  of  liberty 

lin  ita  agentin  England,  149;  approves  Cha 
proceedings  of  Massacliusetts  and  Virginia, 
247;  its  liberties  invaded  by  the  mimsOy, 
410 ;  accession  of  a  part  of,  to  the  measures  of 
Congress,  vii.  206;  population  of,  in  1T79, 
337 ;  number  of  the  Indians  along  her  bor- 
ders, 387;  she  unites  with  the  other  colonies. 


■,   83;  i 


54;  proi 


isaembly. 


of  the  people,  84 ;  Geoi^a  is 
tbr  independence,  391;  its  civil  constitution. 

266 ;  invaded  and  lost,  b 

coveiBd,  563- 
Gerard,  first  minister  of  France  to  the  United 

States,  Ik.  499. 
Gerard   de  Eayneval,   the  French  minister, 

ceptance  of  the  terms  propos^  by  Spain, 

Germain,  Lord  George,  proposes  to  subvert 
the  liberties  of  America,  vi.  617;  delivers 
the  message  of  the  Commons  at  the  bar  of 
the  Lords,  vii.  225;  iMcomes  secretary  of 
state  for  the  American  department,  viii. 
165:  his  character  and  previous  history, 
1G6  [sea  Saekmlle,   Gforge)  ;bi3  reply  1o 


liments  Lord  and  Genera!  Howe,  bt.  140; 
"  nds  the  policy  of  the  miniauy,  143 :  ills 
■"7  forebodings,  146;  tries  to  excnl pate 

ling  up  the  Indians  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, 152,  168;  loses  hope,  235;  hie  merci- 
less order,  253;  conduct  of  Iha  war  on  tlta 


es,"? 
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B  Gene 


I  Hon 


disingeaaons- 

from  Indian  alliances,  334;  hia  vengeful 
spirit,  349 ;  rongs  to  hear  that  Boston  is  in 
fames,  349 ,'  gives  orders  <a  "  distress  and 
destroy,"  3B0i  is delennined  on  employing 
Indians,  3T6;  in  a  at  of  anger  resigns  hie 
position.  X.  40 ;  determines  on  n  cn'nei  and 
Oeettuctive  war,  123 !  proposes  to  rouse  and 
employ  ilie  savages  against  the  Americans, 
324;  approves  and  sancUons  ^e  massacre 
of  Wyoming,  138;  resolves  to  enconrage 
devastation  and  murder,  133, 141 ;  delude 
the  feiwions  proclamation  of  the  English 
commiasioners,  151 ;  orders  the  invasion  of 
South  CHTolina,  ISC;  his  plan  for  a  south- 
'■Sa,  S84;  aijprovea  of  the 
^j  tu^  jtJiUh  i-tions  in 

,  ,  aches  of 

ftith  In  Briljah  generals,  329;  encourages 
the  complot  of  Arnold  and  Ciinloir,  378 : 
approves  of  the  invasion  if  Tirgiiiitt  by 
Comwallis,  484;  earnestly  favors  that 
campaign,  509;  extravagantly  praises 
ComwalliB,  510;  retires  from  office,  G29. 

German  empire  in  1TS3,  v.  11 ;  its  political 
constitution  fholt]',  11, 13 ;  a  mere  shadow, . 
13;  it  has  a  pompous  and  etnpid  nobility, 
12;  its  princes  venal  and  pensionary,  13; 
degradation  of  the  people,  13. 

German  literature  is  on  the  side  of  America, 
ix.  4T6;  Goethe,  4T5i  Lessine,  4T5;  Schil- 
ler, 476;  Kant,  176;  Price  on  Liberty 
translated  into  German,  475. 

Germantonn,  the  village  described,  is.  423; 


,   423;  his 

ment,  426 ;  the  battle  is  lost,  427 ;  the  rea- 
son ivhy,42S;  the  eSect  of  the  engagement, 
438. 
Germany,  emigrants  ftom.  in.  319^370;  at- 
tacked by  Indians,  SSO;  a  recruiting 
ground,  viii.  148;  orders  issued  to  raise 
recruits  there,  169;  disordered  state  of 
Germany,  263;  war  made  a  profitable 
trade,  353;  militarv  adventurers.  353: 
Geoi^e  III. 
th^  offers, 
tjDops,  364 ;  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  that 
empire,  254;  his  success,  364;  Germany 
dishonored  by  the  proceeding  (see  Bnsni' 
HHcft  and  Bene  Canet)  i  recruits  (hence 
obl^ned  fbr  the  British  army,  ix.  313- 
31S;  public  opinion  stron^y  against  it, 
316;  several  German  princes  protest  against 
tiie  practice,  316 ;  discontent  of  the  enlisted 
men,  313;  ameeting,  316;  sea!  of  the  mar- 
grave  of  Anspach,8l7;  whole  number  of 
recruits  obtained,  317;  all  <h>m  Protestant 
States,  317,  313;  opposition  of  the  Catholic 
princes.  313;  Frederic  of  Prussia  ridicules 
the  policy  of  tlie  British  government,  4T3 ; 


and  prevents  new  treaties  (br  troops  to  bg 
furnished  by  German  powers,  474,  476; 
address  of  Mirabeau  to  the  people  and  sol- 
diers of  Germany,  476 ;  its  early  history, 
ei;  origin  of  the  people,  and  character  of 
the  langHage,  61;  never-wore  the  Roman 
yoke,  63;  early  conquests  of  its  people,  62; 
Christianity  ditfused  among  its  tribes,  63 ; 
Charles  Martel,  63;  Charlemagne,  64;  un- 
der him  a  united  Germany,  64 ;  crosses  the 
Alps,  and  is  made  emperor  of  Rome,  64; 
conthsion  and  misery  existing  under  hts 
Buccessoi-s,  66;  this  is  removed  by  Henry 
the  Fowler  and  the  Saxon  emperors,  66 ; 
Otho  the  Great  crowned  at  Rome,  67;  Italy 
annexed  a>  tlennany,  brought  many  ad- 
vantages, but  inflnite  sorrows,  67;  long 
and  furious  contests  between  pope  and  em- 
peror, in  which  the  pope  gains  and  main.- 

68;  Gregoiy  VJI.  compels  tiie  emperor  to 
abject  submission,  68;  alone  in  Switzer- 
land was  liberty  preserved,  70;  the  frea 
imperial  citi^  eighty  in  number,  had 
places  in  the  German  diet,  and  upheld  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiry,  71 ;  energy  of  the  em- 
perors of  the  Saxon  line,  succeeded  by 
apathy  and  inaction,  T3c  (he  pope  claims 
supreme  power  over  all  princes,  72;  can 
elect,  if  he  please,  a  German  emperor,  T3; 
may  evea  substitnte  a  falsehood  tor  a  fact 
in  histoiy,  and  has  done  this.  T2 ;  these 
hi^h  clMins  at  length  wrought  their  Own 
rum,  73;  the  Reformation.  75,  et  seq.;  cir- 

lands,  79;  the  Tliirty  Years'  War,  a  relig- 

the  old  superatition,  8^ ;  its  baleful  elTecls, 
S3;  this  war  drove  multitudes  of  Protes- 
tants to  America,  84;  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  directed  against  Protestantism  and 
Prussia,  woi^ed  for  fVeedom,  86;  the  later 
German  philosophy  and  literature,  86- 
93. 
Geriy,  Elbridge,  of  Marblehead,  vi.  437,  ^-il. 

his  lif^,  417 ;  supersedes  Cushing  as  dele- 
gate to  Congress,  vill.  243,  308;  in  Con- 
gress, votes  for  limiting  Washington's 
powers,  ix.  433;  his  action  in  Congress, 
X.  173,  317 ;  his  decisive  action  in  respect 
1,215.216,217;  anticipates 


troops  n-ouid  be  obtmned,  proposes  t 
visit  their  camp,  viii.  157;  favors  the 
American  cause,  s.  140 

iibraltar,  Spiun  is  determined  to  recover  it. 
s.  186,191;  attack  on  it  by  the  French 
and  tSpanish  fleets,  S81;  gallant  and  suc- 
cessfnl  defence  by  the  garrison,  531. 

libson,  Edmund^  bishop  of  Undon,  his 
opin'on  coucernmg  slavery,  ill.  409. 

lllbeit,  Haleigh,  son  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert, conducts  a  colony  to  the  Kennebec, 
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takes  formal  possesBion  of  Newfoundland, 
90;  lost  on  tbe  passage  home,  91. 

Gist,  Christopher,  explores  the  Ohio  Yalley, 
iv.  76-83;  visits  Ibe  Wyaadots^ths  Dela- 
narea.  and  other  lodiaa  tribea,  77,  et  >eq. ; 
is  charmed  with  the  coun'ty,81;  returns, 
82;  his  second  tour,  93;  hi  a  plantation  be- 
yond themoantaina,  106;  guides  Washing- 
ton on  his  mission,  109,  lU;jom3  him  on 
hia  mnrch,  118. 

Gist,  Colonel  Nathaniel,  in  the  action  at 
EdgehilE,  is.  404;  his  espodition  to  the 
soulh-west,  487, 

Gist,  Geneiiil,  of  Maryland,  commands  a 
brigade  at  (Jamden,  x.  321. 

Gladtrin,  Major,  goinmands  at  Detroit,  r. 
115 ;  sutlers  Fontiac  to  escape,  116. 

Glen,  governor  of  South  Carolina,  iv.  88,  75, 
118, 193. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of(Williain  Henry  brother 
of  George  lit.),  his  sympathy  for  America, 


tstlie  si 


gfortr 


if  Meta 


lit  France,  3S0. 
Glouoesler,  Drla^.,  its  patriotic  atterance  In 

response  to  the  Boston  circular,  vi.  440, 

484;  the  men  of  thia  jilace  repel  the  attack 

of  Captain  Linsee,  viii.  69. 
Glover,  Jesse,  embarks  for   Maasachusetta 

with  a  printer,  i.  41S ;  dies,  415, 
Glover,  iTohn,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Massa- 

chuaetls  fisherman,  iicBS;  he  and  ""' 


.k^yll,  103;  Bucceaafully  ^  ^, 
British  advance,  177 ;  is  with  Washington 
at  the  Battle  of  Trenton,  330;  as  brigadier- 
general  is  sent  to  re-enforce  the  Northern 

Glover,  William,  deputy -governor  of  North 

Carolina,  iii,  23. 
Godfrey,  Edward,  governor  of  Maine  under 

George  I.,  431. 
Godyn,  Samuei,  and  others,  purchase  a  tract 

of  land  near  Cape  Henlopen,  ii.  281  i  and 

atCapeMay,  282. 
Goatha,  John  Wol^ang,  iu  sympathy  with 


i,  89;  iVuitless  search  made  for  him,  35; 

the  saviour  of  Hadley,  104, 
Gomez,  Stephen,  examines  the  coaat  of  New 

England,  and  discovers  Hudson  river,  i. 

38. 
Good,    Saraii,    accused    of    witolicraft,    iii. 

Goodwin  children  supposed  to  be  bewitoiied, 
iii.  75. 

Gordon.  WKUam,  historian  of  the  American 
Kevolution,  vi.  423,  wite ;  his  errors,  how 
accoiintaiHbr,439,noie;  his  character  as  a 
historian,  is.  133 ;  not  always  to  be  truated, 
128  i  Washington's  letter  to  him,  463  ;  his 
opinions  on  elarery,  s.  501. 

Oorgeana,  in  Maine,  made  a  citjr,  1. 429. 

Goni;es,  Bobart,  obtains  a  patent  for  a  portion 
of  Massachusetts,  i.  326. 

Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinando,  hia  attention  flrat 
drawn  to  Maine,  1.  115;  engages  in  the 


scheme  of  colonization,  119,  337,  270;  a 
toyahst,  267,  noic,  420 ;  befliends  the  Pil- 
grims, 820 ;  his  peraeverance,  328,  337 ;  ob- 
taina  a  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  323, 
337;  his  public  spirit^SSl;  appointed  gov- 
erUor-general  ofNew England,  83T;  makes 
laws  fir  hia  province,  338;  beftienda  the 
Massachusetts  company,  340 ;  complains  of 
them,  405;  hia  pecuniaiy  losaes,  428;  bis 
vlsiomuy  schemes,  429;  his  death,  430; 
hia  claim  aupei'seded,  430;  purchased  by 


Gorges,  William,  governor  of  Western  Maine, 

i.  337. 
Gorton,  Samuel,  bis 


IS  an  order  of  Pari 


413;  interrM!des 
n  England  oli- 


Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  discovers  and  names 
Cape  Cod,  i.  112;  visits  Buazard's  Bay, 
112j  actii-eforthe colonization ofVirginia, 
118;  dies  there.  12T. 

Gourgues,  Dominic  de,  avenges  on  the  S| 


of  the  ^a- 


Govemment,  views  of  Otis  on  its  theory  and 
practice,  v.  303-205. 

Governments  of  every  form  contain  two  op- 
posite tendencies,  that  of  centralization  and 
that  of  individuality,  vlil.  119;  opinions!^ 
John  Adams  on  government,  370,  371. 

Governor,  how  cliosen,  ix.  i!67;  property 
qualification.  267;  term  of  service,  368;  a 
conditional  veto  allowed  him,  263. 

Goveraora,  royal,  of  America,  their  trad  char- 

Gower,  Lord,  becomes  president  of  (ho  coun- 
cil under  the  Bedfoiil  ministry,  vi,  109; 
opposes  the  repeal  of  tiie  revenue  acea,3TT; 


Gratlfenried,  Cotint  da,  leader  of  fha•^3armao 
colonists  in  North  Carolina,  iii.  319;  a 
captive  among  the  Indians,  319;  released, 


V.  257;  i 

ingham  adminislratjon,  302;  praised  by 
Gray,  303;  wishes  to  repeal  the  stamp  act, 
865;  advises  the  king  to  send  for  Pitt,  396; 
the  Icing  refuses,  396 ;  Grafton  has  a  con- 
versation with  Pitt,  397 ;  his  wishes  are 
thwarted,  393 ;  offers  in  Parliament  a  reso- 
lution contrary  to  his  declared  opinions, 
402;  resigns  office,  vi,  4;  becomes  first 
lord  of  the  trea-imy  under  Pitt,  20  c  his  two 
interviews  with  Lord  Chatham,^;  isleft 
in  the  posifion  of  prime 

E roves  the  oppressive  mea 
y  Charles  Townshend,  8 
displacement  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  213 ; 
moves  in  cabinet  tbr  the  repeal  of  the  rev- 

minislec,  326;  keeper  of  the  privy  sea],.ad" 
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complains  lo  the  kinLofthe  raeli 
tabea,  IGO  he  tells  the  king  all  h 
irill  fail,  160,  lesi^ns  office,  lli 
more  pleads  Ibc  conciliation,  Sill 


ii.S23. 


d  says  fiiey  w 


Qrant,  General,  commands  a  portion  of  the 

92;  commaada  In  New  Jersey,  215;  his 
atrocious  order,  216 ;  hia  confidence  of  sue- 
csEB,  216;  Ilia  fancied  security,  235;  bis 
opinion  of  Waahiogton'e  army,  225i  sent 
to  intercept  Lafayette,  x.  119;  tkils  in  tbe 
attempt,  m. 
Grant,  llajor  Jamea.  la  ehBinefiilly  beaten  hy 
the  French  and  Indians,  Iv.  S(K>;  attacks 
the  Cberokees,  351;  leads  another  expedi- 
tion against  them,  4^  i  saved  ^01  rum  bv 
the  Virginia  troops,  436;  his  arrogauC  de- 

Grantbsm,  Lord,  foreign  seoietary,  x.  653, 

GranvillB,  Earl  of  {John  Carteret),  president 
of  the  privy  council,  iv.  216,  246,  247,  255; 
tells  Franklin  that  the  king's  instructions 
to  the  ipvemars  are  the  laws  of  the  cole- 
/  nies,  2S6 ;  often  guilty  of  inebriation,  2T3. 

Granville,  Earl  of  Temple,  If.  248,  349; 
bmther-in-law  of  Pitt,  S^ ;  stands  alone 
with  Pitt,  407,  4031  snllen,  442.  443. 

Grape  Mand  in  Boston  Bay,  affair  at  that 
pkce,  vii.  362. 

Grenville,  George,  his  deep  hatred  of  Amer- 
ica, vi.  57.  78,  80;  combines  with  Bedford 
and  Rockingham  against  Lord  Chat- 
ham, DO ;  has  in  the  king  a  mortal  enemy, 
60,  89;  proposes  arbitmiy  and  oppressive 
measures  for  America,  7S,  70;  wishes  the 
coloniea  reduced  to  submission  b^  force, 
80;  his  violent  language,  80;  Choiseul  es- 
teemed him  by  Ac  the  ableaC  financier  in 
England,  09;  Bedford  forsakes  him,  108; 
hia  mortjdcation  and  despair,  109;  advises 
to  cliastise  America,  180;  and  to  prohibit 
to  (hem  the  lisheries,  130 ;  advocates  a  re- 
conduct of  the  ministry  in  requiring  Massa- 
ebueetle  to  rescind  lier  resolves,  232;  op- 
nosesLonlNorth,  253,274;  his  reply  to  the 
''  Fanner's  Letters,"  353;  retorts  on  Lord 
NortL,  £74;  assnmes  the  respansibiUty  of 
the  stamp  act,  but  throws  on  the  king  the 
resnoneibility  of  the  taxation  of  Amei^ca, 
2S3;theking'saTe[3iantohim.3ti5;  hein- 
cliEeB  tu  liberal  sentiments,  359,  360;  bis 
death  in  1770,  3S9;  his  friends  join  the 
ministry  of  Lord  North,  389. 

Grattan,  Ileniy,  his  high  character,  x.  494 ; 
his  inflnence  in  fitvor  of  IVee-trade,  454. 

Graves,  Admiral  Samuel,  arrives  in  Boston, 
vii.  70j  his  mean  character,  x.  51i;  his 
mismanagement,  515;  liis  squadron  worsted 
in  an  encounter  with  the  French,  615. 


Gra      I  hn    fL    1         St      at  hia  ropEwalk, 
834 

Gray  b  m  I  f  B  tn  a  victim  at  the 
£ds  9b    re         339  340. 

Gray  s  Elegy,  partof  it  repeated  by  Woltfe 
the  night  before  hia  death,  iv.  333. 

Grayson,  Colonel,  of  Virainia,  etatamenta 
roBpectina  him,  is.  106, 106,  107;  aide-de- 
camp of  Wushington,  196. 

Great  Bridge,  near  fJocfolk,  Virginia,  occu- 
pied by  British  troops,  viii.  222;  they  ara 
compelled  to  retreat  with  heavy  loss, 
227. 

Great  Britoin  should  have  offered  inde- 
pendence to  her  colonies,  vii.  23;  ex- 
treme haughtiness  of  her  people,  25;  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Fourteenth  Parliament, 
178,  et  aeq.  (see  Englaad  aai  Parlinsient) : 
second  address  of  Congress  to  the  people  oti 
viii.  3S;  Thomas  Fmne'a  reasons  for  a, 
separation  from,  23S,  et  seq. ;  tlie  sepam- 
lii>n  resolved  on,  469  (see  EngUnd). 

"  Great  Swamp  E^f  in  1675,  ii.  lOB. 

Greaton,  Colonel,  hia  visit  to  Long  Island, 


Greene,  Christopher,  lienten  ant-colonel  tinder 
Arnold  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec, 
viii.  191,  192;  his  heroic  ^orts  to  cany 
that  place.  200 ;  is  taken  prisoner,  210 ;  bis 

Sillant  defence  of  Fort  Mercer  on  Red 
auk,  ix.  429.  '         ■       '. 

Oreene,  General  Nathaniel,  of  Warwick,  in 
Rhode  Island,  vii.  325 ;  commands  the  forces 
of  that  colony  near  Boston,  336 ;  his  parent- 
age, early  history,  snd  character,  825,  326; 
elected  brigadier-general,  viii.  31;  his  high 
character,  81;  commands  at  Brooklyn,  &. 
82;  his  command  assigned  to  Sullivan,  83; 
advises  to  burn  the  ciwiif  New  York,  110; 
in  the  action  near  Manhattanvilie,  127;  at 
Fort  Lee,  167;  his  rash  confidence,  174; 
elated  by  success,  ISO ;  complains  of  Wash* 
ington,  '180;  re-enforces  Fort  WashiiKfton, 
184;  proceeds  in  diroct  opposition  to  Wash- 
ington's intentions,  18S;  his  want  of  vigl- 
Unce,  189,195;  his  disingenuousnes3,193; 
is  respnsible  for  the  loss  of  Fort  Washing- 
ton, 193;  his  neglect  of  orders,  104  195  i 
resulting  m  a  hasty  evacaation  of  Fort 
I,ee,  and  great  loss  of  cannon  and  stflras, 
195;  expresses  full  conBdenee  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  cause  and  in  the 
ability  of  Washington,  222,  328;  greatly 
assials  Washington,  224;  in  the  crossing  of 
file  Delaware  and  at  Trenton,  330;  is  sent 
to  Pliiladelnbia,  330;  attacks  a  body  of  the 
enemy  on  the  KariUn,  354,  356 ;  leads  the 
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manda  Iha  left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Gec- 
mantaim,  124;  ia  behind  lime,  425;  bis 
bad  diBposiCiou  of  bia  troops^  4SII ;  loss  of 
the  bntfle  in  consequence,  427 ;  incncs  the 
{hnm  of  Washin^on,  42S;  eleetEd  quar- 
termaster-general, 469;  repela  the  British 
at  Monmoutli.  x.  132;  defeats  a  British 
foree  at  Quaker  tfilt,  148;  in  1779  reqnests 
(he  Southern  command.  2S9 ;  repela  an  in- 
vasion of  Hew  Jersey,  3T5;  his  administra- 
tion of  the  quiulennaster-genemrs  depart- 
ment, 408 ;  bis  integrity,  41)7 ;  appouitad 
to  Fommand  ihe  Southern  Army,  40T: 
takes  command,  but  Bubject  tu  the  contool 
of  Washington,  456 ;  Waehingtoit's  omtuon 
of  hun.  457;  big  humanity,  4S7,  45S;  bis 
enfbrc«meDt  of  discipline,  IfiO;  his  difficul- 
ties, 460;  bia  retreat  through  North  CaM- 
lina  before  Cornwallia,  4r2i  VVaBbington 
applauds  U,  473;  bis  sirfferiacs  and  those 
ol  hia  Eoldiere,  473;  tniiis  on  his  pursuers, 
474;  battle  of  Guilfbrd  Court-House,  475, 
ens  in  the  arrangi-ment  of  hia  Ibtcea,  476 ; 
the  repulse  of  the  North  CaroDtts  Eailitlii, 
176;  brave  ^'la^id  made  by  tite  Virginia 
bri^de,  477,  473;  British  troops  driven 
back,  478;  Greene  faints  from  extreme  ex- 
hauation,  479;  great  loss  of  the  Britisti, 
479;  the  field  l^to  the  Bcitlali,  479;  bat 
the  Britlah  Army  mined,  4S1 ;  Greene  pur- 
sues Comwallis,  481 ;  the  virlnol  defeat  of 
ComwalliB  coneesed  in  Parliament,  481; 
Greene's  operations  in  South  Carolina,  485 ; 
encamps  near  Camden,  488;  battleofHob- 
kirk's  Hill  with  Eawden,  4B7j  force  on 
each  ^de,  437  j  (ireene's  able  dispoaitiona, 

^rced  to  retreat,  483 ;  is  compellad  M  raiae 
thB  siege  of  Ninety-Six,  490;  at  Eulav 
Springs,  is  at  lirst  victorious,  494;  in  a 

temtukable  career  at  the  South:  someUmea 
del'e^ited,  but  ainays  gained  the  object  fi>r 
vbicli  be  fought,  495;  complains  of  the 
condition  of  Ihe  armv,  56G. 

Green  Bay,  mission  at,  iii.  IBS;  vi^tod  by 
La  Sdle,  164, 167. 

Green  Mountain  Boya  of  Vermont,  promise 
support  to  the  cause  of  iiberfy,  vil.  271ttr 
renounce  the  government  of  New  York,  and 
-nrtualiy  their  all^iance  to  the  king,  280 ; 
agree  to  seize  Ticooderoga,  230 ;  (be  deed 
is  accomplished,  340. 

Green  Springs,  action  at,  x.  593. 

Gieonwood,  John,  banged  in  England  for  not 
promiaiuffto  goto  church,  i.  291. 

Gregory  VII.,  Pope,  compels  the  emperor  to 
submit,  X.  68. 

Grenada,  impost  levied  on,  v.  211;  taken  by 
the  French,  x.  295. 

Grenville,  George,  iv.  160, 163;  retirea  li^m 
office,  under  Newcastle,  920 ;  takes  ol&ce 
onder  Pitt,  348;  again,  274,  remains  in 
oiHce  after  Pitfe  I'elJrement.  412;  is  aec- 
refnrv  of  stala  fur  foreign  aifaita,  438;  is 
firat'Iord  of  Iha  admivalty,  44S;  in  the 
cabinet  of  George  III.  V.80:  not  the  prime 


ivigatioi 


s  adopted,  92;  his  defence 
of  the  exciae  on  cider,  93 ;  9:icceeds  Bute 
as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  95;  bis 
charaeUraa  a  public  man,  93;  bia  love  of 
money  and  of  ofhce,  !>3,  99;  hia  personal 
deportment,  99;  Walpote's  dislike  of  him, 
S9,  tiote;  bis  private  character,  100;  hia 
Helf-eonceit,  pride,  and  obstinacy,  100, 
102, 105 ;  has  a  rival  in  Charles  Townsbend, 
103;  hisgoodintentions,10S,ia7;atrong[y 
fiivora  the  protective  system,  106;  hia  colo- 
nial policy,  107 ;  hates  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
142 ;  complains  to  the  king  of  his  private 
eneh,14S;  "Mr.  Greenville,"  145;  union 
with  the  Duke  of  Bedibrd,  147;  the  nspon- 
sible  author  of  the  sraup  act,  153,  166';  de- 
termines to  enforce  the  navigation  acts, 
158,  1B9;  his  theory  of  the  connecHon  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  parent  state, 
160;  triumphs  in  Parliament  over  his  op- 
ponents, 169 ;  has  (he  entire  confidence  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  1B9;  refnaea  hia 

aerican  civil  list,  176; 

!  schemes  to  subvert  the 
colonial  cnartei'3, 177;  his  course  with  re- 
gard to  (he  affairof  Wilkes,  178, 179;  I'e- 
luctanttopropoaeastamptax,  179;  though 
be  doubted  not  the  power  of  Parliament, 
130;  finds  many  objecUons  in  the  way, 
ISl,  182;  poatponest^etas  one  year,  183; 
offers  bounties  for  colonial  hemp,  but  dis  • 
allows  the  manufacture  of  llueu,  184 ;  fivocs 
Ihe  trade  in  rice,  134;  encoui'ages  the  New 
England  wbaie  fishery,  134,  185 ;  the  most 
liberal  act  of  bis  adminiatiatiou,  186 ;  Gren- 
ville  as  chancellor  of  Ihe  exchequer,  136; 
opena  ihe  annual  budget  with  American 
taxes,  186,  187;  no  person  in  Parliament 
controverts  the  right  to  tax  Ainerica,  187, 
191 ;  the  system  of  colonial  taxation  openly 
inaugurated,  188;  bis  interview  with  col- 
ony agents,  139;  hia  "(endernesa"  to- 
wards the  colonists,  189;  allows  the  colo- 
nies no  power  to  tax  tliemselves,  190; 
bis  artful  attempts  to  mislead,  19lJ)  his 
vanity  graUfied,  191;  brings  ftirward  the 
'amp  act  on  the  general  ground  of  the 


authority 


■    Parlf 


Parlii 


rith  Franklin  and  other  agents 
of  the  colonies,  230 ;  moves  in  Parliament 
for  a  atamp  lax,  238;  formally  introduces  a 
stamp  bill,  243;  which  passes,  247;  prom- 
isE»  relief  if  the  measure  prove  severe,  250 ; 
his  unp'eanant  interview  with  the  king, 
S54 ;  the  king  compelled  to  submit,  and  to 
CDntiane  liim  in  office,  265;  the  king  re- 
solves to  be  lid  of  him,  296;  end  oT  Ihe 
Grenville  ministry,  300;  the  king  n 
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ofall  the  trouble,  373;  replies  to  Pitt,  and 
justiQes  himself,  BBS-SBQ;  Pitt's  crashing 
repljtohim,  301-395;  he  moves  tj)  enfiirca 
tlie  stamp  act,  423 ;  the  motion  rejected  by 
a  majorit]'  of  two  to  one,  ^ii  eolidts  aid 
from  Bute,  487,  423;  opposes  the  repeal  of 
the  statap  net,  435;  hissed  by  the  peopli 


i  his  Whig  p 


iclples, 


.III.  1^4; 'his 


LordC 


:,  the  Tounger,  his  enlog}'  of 
inds  Ealeigh'a 


uienville,  Sir  Bioliard,  tuminauus  n 
fleet,  i.  95;  takes  a  Spanish  prize.l . ,  .... 
veja  more  eetllera  to  North  Carolina,  103. 

GrenviUe,  Thomas,  is  sent  to  Piiris  by  Fox  to 
act  in  his  behali;  s.  E43 ;  his  mean  charac- 
ter, rj43;  lingularitj'  of  the  case,  6i3:  his 
interview  with  Vergennes,  543;  irith 
Franklin,  643;  weakneas  of  hia  character, 
^43,  546;  hia  Ihoi^chtless  behavior,  B4T. 

Grey,  Mi^or-General,  defeats  Wayne,  ix. 
403;  action  iKtween  hia  troops  and  Mor- 
gan's riflemen,  454;  burns  the  shipping  at 
New  Bedford,  s.  149 ;  his  merciless  career 
in  New  .lersey,  162. 

Qridley,  Jeremiali,  attorney-general  f  Mas 
chnsetts,  ai'gues  in  favor  of  writa  of  as  t 
ance,  iv.  414,  415. 

Gridley,  Eiehard,  an  officer  !n  the  esp  d  t 

AmkNiai-    t  jiniLzKiirf'     i;i      Aii^  ■     «ci  at. 


"  GrifSn,"  the  first  vessel  built  on 
lakes,  lii.  164;  lost,  165. 

GritUn,  General,  at  Mount  dolly,  i: 
pulsed  bv  Donop,  2"~  "'"' 

Coffin's  Wharfd--- 
where  the  tea  t 
1773,  vi.  480,  4 

Grigsby,  Hugh  Blair,  important  atat  m  t 
by  him,  x.  433,  note. 

Grifalva  esploree  the  coast  of  M 
{55. 

Grima1di,mInisteiof  foreign  sffaiTsf  Sp  m 
promises  lo  share  the  expense  ut  1  ^ 
America,  viii.  342, 343. 

GriBWold,  Fort,  ita  gwriaon  masaa  d  b 
Arnold,  x.  600. 

Groans,  Hugo,  rindlcstes  the  fl^edom   f  tl 
sea,  i.  314,  ii.  325 ;  opposes,  the       I 
tlon  of  America,  ii,  364;  hisimpriao 
277. 

Guadalonpe,  taken  hy  the  English,  1  316 
317;  shall  it  be  retained?. 363,  366 

Guilford  Court-HonsB,  battle  of,  x.  475 

Gunby,  Colonel,  commands  a  rcg  m  t  f 
Marylanders  at  Guilford,  x.  478  d  t 
Hobkirk's  Hill,  486;  hia  unwise  co  d  t 
487. 

Gnnnhig,  British  ambassador  to  Russ  a, 
107;  aaks  for  Rus^an  troops,  107        ir 
l«ous  reply  of  the  empress,  107;  dec 
himself  and  misleads  hia  governni    t,  lOT 
is  directed  to  ask  for  twenty  thous     1  m  n, 
149 ;  cDOlneaa  of  the  empreas,   150       h 
pves  good  advice,  and  recommend  1 
and  concesaioQ,  l&O ;  he  is  thus  p  t       th 


defensive,  160 ;  makes  a  direct  request  for 
Ibe  troops,  151 ;  the  request  retUaed,  153; 
will  be  content  with  fifteen  thonaand,  163, 
and  even  with  ten  thousand,  155 ;  both  re- 
quests ace  declined,  153, 165 ;  n  question  of 
veiawty  between  the  king  and  the  empreaa, 
151 :  she  refuses  to  see  Gunning,  153 ;  the 
matter  of  sending  troops  discuEsed  in  coun- 
cil, 163 ;  the  dignity  and  policy  of  Catha- 
rine combine  againat  granting  the  troops, 
163  ;  her  sarcastic  reply  to  the  king,  164; 
Gunning  takes  leave  of  the  empceaa,  166. 

Gustavus  Adolphns,  king  of  Sweden  favors 
colonization  in  America,  ii.  334,  3SS  ]  slain 
at  Lntzen,  x.  82. 

Gyles,  Thomas,  killed  by  the  Indians  at 
Femaquid,  iii.  181, 


Haberaham,  James,  of  Georgia,  hii  patriotic 

worda,  v.  290. 
HabeiBhaiu,  Joaeph,  and  othera,  obtain  poa- 
ss'      of  the  royal  magazine  in  'lavannab, 
337   makes  Sir  Joseph  Wright  prisoner, 
VI     346. 
H  ddreli  a  Point,  near  Charleaton,  occupied 
mibtaty  post,  viii.  00,  336,  308 ,  Arm- 
tro  g  commands  the  defences  (here,  309, 
403        attack  on  it  intended,  406 
H  dl  y  Masa.,  in  the  Indian  war,  saved  b^ 
'  ten  appearance  of  GotTe,  the  regi- 


H  dl  y 
2J4 


104. 

Samuel,   slain  at  Lexington,  v 


»N« 


zati  n  of  Vii^inia,  119. 

H  Id  m    d,  Colonel,  at  Oswego,  iv.  331. 

H  I    C  ptaui  Nathan,  his  excellent  charac- 

130;   hia  cmel    treatment,   130; 

h     g  asa  spy  without  trial,  130. 

H  If  lu  g  of  me  Mingoes  or  mixed  tribe  of 

'  '        in  the  Ohio  Valley,  why  80  called, 

it  variance  with  the  I'rench,  94; 


Sp  their  ncenpation  of  the  Ohio  Valley, 
7  ttends  Washington  in  hia  joume^to 
F  IjO  BiBnf,  110;  solicits  help  ftom 
Vi  Shi  jrton,  117. 
I  lila.  Larl  of,  becomes  head  oftheBoardof 
T  d  and  Plantations,  Iv.  36 ;  his  character, 
3  37  finds  Fi'anee  encroaching  in  Aaier- 
I  d  the  colonies  tending  towards  Inde- 
p  d  ce,  37,  38;  ia  resolute  against  the 
p  t  fl'reedom,  4I;eeekatoconfitieFrench 
hnienls  by  a  colony  on  the  Ohio,  43; 
tb  F  nob  antidpate  the  movement,  42, 
41  H  lifax  zealous  forrestraming  the  col- 
es 67;  his  pride  and  ambition,  70;  dia- 
agre  with  Bedford,  70;  plan  of  union  of 
th  bnies  proposed  by  bim,  166,  163; 
t  kes  barge  of  American  afiitirs,  S3;  !n- 
q  re  'who  is  Mr.  Waahington?"  ISO; 
n  the  colonies,  333;  takes 


ndcr  Pitt,  374;  i 


)  cherish 
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de^gna  against  Che  liberties  of  America, 
299;  his  licentionsness,  330i  is  "earnest 
lor  bishops,"  330;  is  settled  in  the  dociaioa 
to  tax  the  colonies,  381 1  sent  as  lord  Il«u- 
'  'o  Ireland,  893;  becomes  '="*  '— ' 


,  .,  dafeatedm 
ITS ;  his  conduct  id  i 
bill,  234,  2r,S;  is  eti 


■  with   t 
T  the  CO 


aeofhispli 

ird  to  the  regeaoy 

om-  :dEi4,  aoo'  '"  "" '*"  ""   *'■"  "'^''  "^ 

Bedford,  363, 

Elalifex,  town  ofc  in  Nova  Scotia,  fbnnded, 
iv.  46,  48. 

Halket,  Sir  Peter,  a  brigadier  !n  Braddock's 
ex^itJOD,  ir.  1S5;  liilled,  190;  bis  re- 
mains Interred  three  years  afterwards,  312. 

Hall,  If  man,  chosen  delegate  to  the  conti- 
nental Congress  fiom  Georgia,  iiL  207 ;  Is 
admitted  to  their  body,  35T,  368. 

Eallowell,  Benjamin,  comptroller  of 


i.  136;  81 


■o  LondoB 


a,  batlflry  on  tlie  Raritan, 
at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  230;  made 
-f  t«  Washington,  835.'  ' "" 


the  emissary  of  Bernard  and  Hnt^;hinf 
161;  his  representations  there,  174. 

Bamblln,  John,  has  been  confounded  with 
John  Hampden,  i.  412,  note. 

Hamburg,  senate  of,  promote  the  embarka- 
tion ofcontinental  troops,  viii.  101. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  of  New  York,  his  early 
histoty  and  first  appearance  in  public,  vil. 
79^  80  i  he  writes  in  defence  of  liberty, 
16 ;  his  artillery  tympany,  vlii.  440 ; 
_  .... .,.,  „„, —    .-„  auij 


ary  U>  Washington,  335;  is  sent  to  Phila- 
lelphia,  401;  is  sent  to  Gates  to  demaod 
re.aiili>rcemCTts,  432;  his  eharacier,  x. 
409;  hisleaningtoautliority,4D9;  admires 
the  Englisb  constitution,  409 ;  did  not  fully 
appreciate  the  character  of  Washington, 
410;  earnestly  deares  a  vigorous  confeder- 
aUon  and  a  strong  f^overnment,  411,  412; 
delbcts  of  his  plan,  412;  is  full  of  hnpe  for 
his  cauntry,  413 ;  advises  to  raise  colored 
troops,  301;  leads  a  storming  parly  at 
Yorktown,  519;  hi^  gallant  behavior  at 
that  time,  620;  testifiea  to  Lee's  inactivity 
at  Monmouth,  181,  tio(e;  leaves  the  army, 
and  studies  law,  5S9;  &vor9  a  stronger 
government,  570 ;  elected  to  Congress,  670 ; 
comparison  of  him  with  Madison,  570. 
Hamilton,  Andrew,  of  Philadetphi 


ii  47. 


88*;  governor  of  West  New  Jersey, 
of  Detroit, 


Hamilton,  Lieutenant-Goven 

excites  the  Indians  against 

vii.  3T9;  pTomiaes  the  assistance  of  the 
Indians  aeainst  the  Americans,  is.  151; 
sends  out  parties  of  Indians  against  the 
American  frontiers,  877,  x.  197 ;  gives  re- 
wards  tbr  scalps,  193;  excites  tite  ladians 
against  the  settlers,  198,  199;  is  taken 
prisoner  with  his  garrison,  201. 

Hamilton, .  WilUam,  of  Philadelphia,   viii. 
3S7. 


ica,  i.  411,  412;  the  maxim  of  his  hf^,  112, 

Hampshire  county  conrts  are  broken  up,  vil. 

108;  volunteers  t^om  this  county  march 

towards  Boston,  120. 
Hampton,  in  Viipnia,  blockaded  by  Dnn- 

more,  viii.  231 ;  he  intends  to  des.troy  the 

town,  bat  Is  successfully  resisted,  221.    . 
Hampton  Court,  conference  at  i.  295. 


Hancock,  John,  sends  a  valuable  si 
without  stamped  papers,  v.  3T4; 
intative  from  Boston,  v 


to  win  liiin  to  ha  side,  407 ;  disapproves  of 
coramitleesofcorri'epondence,  4!B;  refuses 
to  serve  on  the  committee,  439;  denounces 
Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  461 ;  his  share  in 
the  affair  of  the  Boston  tea-party,  473,  et 
seq- ;  moderator  of  town  meeting  called  in 
reference  to  the  expected  arrival  of  tea, 
4T4;  is  witling  to  spend  fortune  and  life  In 
the  cause  of  inierfy.  470:  bis  brave  speech 
on  the  lilth  of  Mareh,  508;  commands  the 
Boston  cadets,  vii.  37 ;  Gage  is  reqaired  to 
""■       but  dares  n' '  ''    """ 


Gag 


101; 


elected  president  of  the  proyiaclal  Cong , 

153;  one  of  the  committee  of  safely,  163; 
Gage  hopes  (o  seise  him  at  Lexington,  28S, 
he  retires  to  Wobnm,  292 ;  is  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  second  continental  Congress, 
878;  proscribed  by  Gage,  391;  presidei^ 
of  the  continental  Congress,  viii.  303;  a 
vajn,  negligent  man,  x.  601;  vetoes  lUt 
Important  act  of  the  legislature,  671. 

Hand,  colonel  of  riflemen,  retires  befi>re  Com- 
wallis,  ix.  84 ;  retreats  from  Long  Island, 
103;  guards  die  causeway  at  Frog'sNeck, 
175;  his  succes^l  attack,  178;  is  with 
Waahiugfon  in  the  battle  of  Trenton,  230, 
334;  and  at  the  battle  of  Princeton,  249. 

Hand,  Edward,  lieutanant-colonel  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania regiment,  vi " 


troops  tnken  into  British  pay, 
vjii.  jlux;  they  are  sent  to  Gibraltar  and 
Port  Miihon,  180. 

Hansford.  Thomas,  the  first  American  mar- 
tyr for  liberty,  h  231. 

Haroourt,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  lakes  General 
Lee  prisoner,  i:i 


*of  6( 


Earl  of 


filed  to 


srthe  cab- 
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Eardwicka,   Earl  of  (Philip  Yorke),   lord 
cbaucelloF,  admica  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment to  tax  the  colonies,  ir.  33,  34;  pli 
the  military  ui  the  coloniea  above  the  ' 
power,   229;  joins  witii    Newcastle 


in  the  coloniea  above  the  ci 
others'ag^nst'Pitt,  4( 


Hardy,  Sir  Charles,  governor  of  New  York, 
iv.  323 ;  governor  of  New  Jersey,  440  j  In 
commaudof  a  ponerful  British  fleet,  fails  ta 

imbly, 


Haling,  of  the  New  York  provincial  ac 

vJii.  439. 
Harlot,  the  historian  of  Raleigh's  expedition 

to  North  Carohna,   i.  SS;    describes  the 

natives,  98. 
Harnett,   Comollua,  of  North  Carolina,  he 

and  others  burn  Fort  Johnston,  viii.  85; 

president  of  the  provincial  Congress,  68 ; 

19  excepted  by  Sir  Heniy  Cimton  from  par- 
don, 353. 
Harrington,  Caleb,  sliun  ot  LoKington,  viL 

294. 
HaiTington,  Jonathan,  slain  at  Lexington, 

Harris,  Jainea,  earl  of  MalmBsbnry,  Biitiah 

envoy  at  St.  Petersburg!!,  x.  342,  207, 

268,  288;  his  interview  with  Prince  Po- 
temkio,  268,  274;  and  with  the  empress 
Catharine.  269 ;  hi»  vain  endeavor  to  de- 
tach her  from  the  northern  alliance,  273, 
274;  is  outwitted  by  Rnaslan  diplomacy, 
278. 

Harrison.  Benjamin,  a  member  of  the  first 
ontineutal  Consresa,  vii.  130;  his  inipru- 
dent  apeech,  180;  be  opposes  the  measures 
of  resistuice  advocated  by  Washington  a'  d 
Patrick  Henry,  273;  hia  resolut*  siririt, 
viii.  38 ;  ona  of  a  committee  of  Congress  to 
visit  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  111;  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  of  corrflapondenca,  142 ; 
member  of  a  committee  sent  to  New  York, 
2T9;  bis  apeech  on  opening  the  ports,  314; 
for  independence,  320;  one  of  the  commit 
tee  fijr  treaties  with  foreign  powers, 
393;  ix.  53;  objects  to  encroachment  on 
Vii^nia,  GO. 

Harrison,  Joseph,  collector  of  flie  port  of 
Boston,  vi.  168;  reports  a  general  spirit  of 
insnrraclion,  160. 

Harrison,  lientanant-colonel  in  the  American 


Harrod,  ji 


d,  James,  a  pioneer  settler  of  Kentucky, 

vii.8e8,  887;  his  character,  367. 
Harrod,  William,  a  captain  of  baekwooda- 

men,  z..  195. 
Hartford  settled,  ii.  333;  sends  relief  to  the 

suffering  people  of  Boston  in  1774.  vii.  73; 

treats  with  great  respect  the  delegates  from 

~         ,  David,  in  Pari 

n  mercenaries^  vi 


behal^f  of  Lord  North,  497;  Franklin's  re- 
ply,  497, 
Hartshorne,  Thomas,  slain  at  Haverhill,  iii, 


Harvard  Collage  founded,  1.  415,  469;  liber* 
ality  of  the  people  towards  it.  459. 

Harvey,  Sir  John,  governor  of  Virginia,  i. 
197;  unfriendly  to  the  privileges  of  the 
colonists,  198;  deposed  and  impeached, 
aOl;  resumes  his  government,  201;  super- 
seded, 203;  his  administralion  unfairly  de- 
scribed, 201-203. 

Haslet,  Colonel,  of  Delaware,  his  suocBsaftil 
attack,  is.  178;  at  White  Plmns,  181; 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Princeton,  21B. 

Havana  captared,  iv.  444-44S;   exchanged 


PoinI 


uuni's,  Colonel,  commands  a  redment  at 

Hobkirk's  Hill,  x.  436,  437. 
Hawkins.  Sir  John,  arrives  in  Florida,!.  66; 

his  kindness  to  the  French  colonists  there, 

66:  first  English  slave-trader,  173. 
Hawley.  Jose[A.  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  hia 

pme  life.  vi.  38;  represeniatii'e  of  the  toim, 

3S ;  denies  Ihe  right  of  Parliament  lo  legia- 

late  Ibr  America,  38,  39;  his  great  influ- 
ence, 89;  hia  bfli  to  com^nsala  snffarera 
from  the  stamp  act,  40;  hia  report  to  the 
assembly.  420;  assists  Samuel  Adams  with 
his  sound  legal  knowledge,  448.487;  his 
brave  spirit,  flIJT ;  the  great  patriot,  his  en- 
ergetic wonla  to  the  delegates  of  Massa- 
chusetts, vii  103;  with  New  England  only 
he  would  resist  the  whole  force  of  Great 
Britain,  136;  advises  independence,  and  & 
national  puliament  of  two  houses,  viii. 
138. 

Hawley,  William,  governor  of  Carolina,  ii. 
130. 

Hawthorne,  Major  Wdtiam  ol  ^alem  make<) 
a  patriotic  speech  i  32  counsels  resist- 
ance to  prerogative  38 

Hayes,  Colonel,  hanged  in   violation  of  a 


Haynes,  John,  arrives  in  Boston  i  364  goes 
to  Conneeticut.  897 

Haynes,  Josiah,  of  Sadbuij-.  eighty  vears 
of  age.m  the  field  at  Concord,  vii.  304;  he 
is  slain,  306. 

Hayward,  James,  of  Acton,  slain  while  pur- 
suing Ihe  British  from  Concord,  vii.  306. 

Hayward,  John,  the  historian  of  Tennessee, 
vi.  381,  note,  401, 

Heard,  Colonel  Nathaniel,  of  Now  Jersey, 
disarms  Ihe  Tories  on  Long  island,  viii. 
378. 

Heath,  Sir  Robert,  has  a  patent  of  Caiollna, 
ii.  130 

Heath,  William,  ofRoxbury,  Mass.,  member 
with  Adaros  and  Cushing  of  a  select  com- 
mittee, vl.  469;  elected  brigadier.^sner>il, 
viii.  31;  ordered  to  New  York,  303;  com- 
mands  at  Kingsbridge,  near  New  York, 
ix.  101;  his  dishonesty,  118;   marches  to 
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HelsMT,  lieutenniit-geDeral  of  Hessian  troops, 
viiL  235;  his  character,  SG5i  re-enforces 
the  nnny  of  Howe  on  Lonff  Island,  is.  85i 
encamped  at  Nair  RochelTe;  173;  marches 
on  White  Plains,  131) ;  he  ia  at  Middlabush, 
K.  J.,  352;  retreats  to  Amboy,  354;  is  re- 
called for  his  humanil?'  to  his  troops,  314; 
dies  of  wounded  feeling,  314. 

Hemp  and  flax,  colonial,  Greuville  grants  a. 
honnty  on,  v.  183, 184. 

Hendriolt,  chief  of  the  Mohawks,  iv.  89, 132i 
slain  at  Lake  George,  21U. 

Hendricks,  cuilain  m  a  Peuaeylvania  regi- 
ment, tiii.  64;  his  nohle  aspect,  64;  joins 
the  expedition  agtdnst  Qnebee,  IBi;  slain 
in  the  assault  on  that  place,  21D. 

Henley,  Bobert  (Lord  NorthingCon],  becomes 
lord  chancellor,  iv.  3T4. 

Henley,  Thomas,  of  Charlestown,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, slain,  is.  131, 

Hennepin,  Louis,  joins  la  Salle,  iii.  163; 
traverses  the  Illinois  region,  135;  ascends 
the  Mississippi  to  th^  Falls  of  St  Anthony, 
■  168;  his  captivity  amonj?  the  Sioux,  167; 
enters  the  Er^iah  service,  302;  his  talse 


Henry  VIII.,  a  pope  in  his  own  dominions, 
i.  376;  enlbrced  the  doctrines  of  the  Rom- 
ish chureh,  376;  Ms  inexorable  severity, 
S7S. 

Heni7,AlBXander,his  "  Travels  in  Canada," 
quoted,  V.  121,  note. 

Henry  the  Fowler,  his  successliil  reign,  x. 


.      -     ,  .  „  »,"5; 

as  a  member  of  the  colonial  as^mbly,  he 
reports  a  series  of  patriotic  resolutions.  275 ; 
his  daring  speech,  277;  his  earnest  (tisap- 
proval  ol^larery,  vt  416,  417;  advocates 
the  plan  of  inter-colonlal  committees,  4Dfi; 
an  aastere  patriot,  vii.  62;  compared  to 
Demosthenes,  85;  a  member  of  the  first 
Continental  Congreee,  127;  his  speech  on 
the  manner  of  voCmg,  129;  thinks  a  new 
government  should  be  instituted,  131;  pre- 
dicts war.  152;  his  opinion  of  Washington, 
153;  he  moves  that  the  colony  of  Virginia 
be  put  in  a  posture  of  defence,  ^3 ;  sup- 
ports bis  motjon  by  an  energetic  speech, 
273,  274;  a  member  of  the  second  conli- 
eiital  Congress,  353;  made  provincial 
_)mmnnder-r" ''"""'""  "' — ~"-  "'"*  °"" 
in  theVirgini 


8, 436;  elected 
-Bspacting 

the  oi^npation  of  the  north-west,  x.  194. 
HenFliaw,  Colonel,  of  Massachusetts,  at  the 

battle  of  Long  Isl.ind,ix.  36,89. 
Herder,  John  Godfrey,  sees  the  rising  glories 


of  A' 
Harkim 


,   Geiieml,  : 


I   the   militia  of 


Tryon  County  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
is.  373;  t^lis  into  an  ambuscade,  378;  ia 
mortally  wounded,  379;  the  "hero  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley,"  881;  first  turned  the 
tide  of  success  in  the  northern  department, 

lertel  de  Rourille,  leads  an  attack  on  Sal- 
mon Falls,  in.  182;  and  on  Caseo,  183; 
and  on  Deerfield,  212 ;  and  on  Haverhill, 
214;  his  savage  cruelty,  216. 

Hesse  Cassel,  the  prince  of.  oiFers  a  regiment 
10  George  111.,  viii.  147;  his  meanness, 
143;  the  Hes^ans  a  nation  of  soldiers,  260; 
the   landgrave,  Frederick   II.,   260;   hia 

life  lit  Cassel,  261;  the  prince  sells  bis  sub^ 
iects  to  George,  261;  diivesahard  bargain, 
231,  262;  adoublesub»dy,2a2:  an  onerous 
aflair  to  England,  262;  (he  landgrave's 
meanness,  263 1  he  gains  on  the  kilted  and 
wonuded,  on  the  sick,  and  on  tbe  clothing, 
263;  and  in  other  ways,  204;  number  of 
troops  furnished  and  their  character,  364, 
265;  Uie  men  retuclaut  to  go,  204,  205; 
character  of  the  officei-a,  26B;  the  troops 

are  ^ol  ready,  205;  delay  of  En<!lai]d  iti 

providing  Iransportfl,  265 ;  transports  badly 
Btted  up,  206;  Ihiuds  of  contractors,  230; 
the  treaty  under  debate  in  Paillament,  268, 
239;  numlwrof  Hessians  sent  to  America, 
270;  almost  every  family  in  mourning, 
270;  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  is  indignant. 
270;  furnishes  recruits  for  the  British 
amiv,  is.  313,  814;  i 


Hessian  barbarity,  x.  22T. 
Hessian    troops    land   on   Long  Island,  is. 
83,  85;  attack  the  Americans,  91;  their 


IBS;  and  ofPort  Lee,  19S;  at  Rhode  Islan  . 
201);  in  New  Jersey,  315;  their  rapacity, 
216;  (heir  defeat  and  surrender  at  Trenton, 
232-235;  the  Hestjan  troops  greatly  wasted 
by  the  campaign,  314 ;  forbidden  to  pass 
through  the  Prua^an  dominions,  z.  114{ 

town,  8*3. 

Heth,  William,  lieutenant  in  Morgim's  ri&a 
company^  viii.  63;  joins  the  expedidon 
against  Quebec,  191 ;  and  in  the  assault  on 
that  place,  209 ;  a  prisoner  there,  210. 

Hewes,  Joseph,  of  North  Carolina,  viii. 
96. 

HigginsDu,  Francis,  one  of  the  earliest  minis- 
ters of  Salem,  1.  345;  his  affecting JarewelJ 
at  losing  sight  of  England,  346 ;  uis  death. 


ind  settlement  at  Darien,  Oeor^^a,  iii. 

437,  431;  bravery  of  the  settlers,  446. 

Hiehlandera   in   America,    iv.    260;    their 

bravery  at  Louisburg,  295;  and  at  Ticon- 

deroga,  303 ;  in  the   expedition  against 
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Fort  Dnqueane,  308,  309;  in  Ihe  Cherokee 
country,  361;  in  North  Curolina,  viii  93; 
their  large  number,  93;  are  invited  to  rise 
against  tJie  colooiEts,  91;  the  msBsure  de- 
feated, 68;  Highlanders  of  the  Valley 
or  the  Mohawk,  273;  they  rally  to  the 
king's  standard,  272;  they  are  over- 
powered,  273 ;  Highlanders  in  North  Caro- 
lina rise   in   arms,   234;    th«ir  militaiy 

by  Caaweil,  283,  ^i    are  diBarmed  and 
crushed,  290. 
Hill,  John,  brigadier-general,  h 


of  a  land  force  Tor  tl 
ill.  221. 

Hillsborough,  Earl  of  (Willis  Hill),  cornea 
into  olfice,  iv.  220;  first  lord  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  v.  118;  disapproves  of  taxalion 
of  the  colonies  by  Parliament.  131;  au 
Irish,  after  1772  B  British,  peer,  opposes  the 
colonization  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
wh^,  vi.  33;  department  of  the  colonies 
assigned  to  him,  109;  ids  colonial  policy, 
110!  his  interview  with  W.  S.  lohn'on, 
agent  for  Connecticut,  and  the  able  del^ce 
by  Johnson  of  the  nghts  of  that  colony, 


governors,  143;  I 


led  by  LSeraard  and  Hnlchinson,  152 ;  orders 
troops  and  ships  of  war  to  Boston,  153; 
takes  his  opinions  from  Bernard,  171 ;  his 
dnpUdty,  172;  his  aibitntiy  conduct,  210; 
Irishes  to  prevent  the  colonization  of  the 
West,  222,  ^5;  deleated  in  his  plans 
against  American  llber^,  235,  380 ;  his  in- 
teiview  with  the  agents  of  the  colonies, 
238;  conffesaes  the  revenue  acta  to  be  un- 
wise and  wrong,  yet  determines  not  to 
have  them  repealed,  233,  239, 215;  intends 
to  deprive  Massachusetts  of  chartered 
rights,  219 ;  his  blind  adherence  to  the  coun- 
sel of  Bernard.  318 ;  is  denounced  in  the 
House  of  Commona,  362;  perseveres  in  the 
Dxed  purpose  to  subvert  the  obaHer  of 
Massachusetts,  371;  fhrbids  the  legi'^latare 
of  that  province  to  tax  the  commi^ioners 
of  customs,  401, 109;  infringea  the  hberties 
of  Gcirgia,  410;  ia  compelled  to  resign 
office,  121;  moves  an  address  in  the  Bouse 
of  Lords  denunciatory  of  Massactmsetts, 
vil.  173;  insists  on  the  snbmissiou  of  the 
Americans,  viii.  301;  attacks  ihe  Dokeof 
Kichmoud  in  Parliament,  is.  4S2. 

Hinckley,  Thomaa,  governor  of  Plymouth, 
ii.417; 

Hingbam,  Mass  ^  disturbance  at,  i.  435 ;  the 
disturbers  pumped,  136. 

SIstorian  should  be  unbiassed,  viii.  113. 

Historic  candor  and  love  of  truth,  viii.  113 ; 
it  is  pos«ble,  and  why,  113. 

History,  its  criterion,  ill  397)  need  of  dili- 
gent research.  397 ;  need  of  impartjaliiy, 
398;  may  be  established  as  a  science,  and 
bow,  398;  a  record  of  truth,  and  ofDivine 


Providence,  398;  emancipated  from  tl)« 
diciates  of  authority,  iv.  4;  records  the 
progress  of  the  human  race,  8, 9 ;  therefore 
the  most  cheering  of  all  pursuits.  10;  must 

--' 1  faults,  or  neglect  the  influenca 

-  viii.  116, 117. 
leral,  briiga  aid  to  Washing- 

Hobart,  John  S  loss,  in  the  New  York  Con- 

Hobldrk-s  Hill,  battle  of,  s.  187. 


Holdernees,  Eurl  of,  succeeds  Bedford  aa 
SoLTetiny  of  State  for  the  colonies,  iv.  37; 
iransfened  to  the  Northern  Department, 
160;  hi'  imbecility,  93,  161;  re^res  from 
office.  391. 

Holhind  and  the  United  Provinces,  engross 
the  carryine  trade  of  the  world,  i.  215 
'—  "  ■•>  ^etlLerlands):  severe  strM^lo 
England   and   France,   ii.   3^3i 


against 
heroic  c 


1  system  of,  iii.  115. 

Holland  ihereovereigntylnradedbj'  England, 
iv.  231;  in  1763,  no  longer  a  great  maii- 
time  power,  v.  13;  political  rej^dona,  13; 
liberty  enjoyed,  13;  champion  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas.  13 ;  meiuiced  by  England, 
vil.  316;  application  is  made  Co,  for  the 
Scottish  bngade,  viii.  113,  250;  urifpa  of 
the  brigade,  351;  arguments  for  granting 
the  request,  281;  arguments  against  it, 
251,  252;  the  connection  with  Englan'l  an 
injniyto  Holland,  2^1;  the  free  republic 
of  Holliind  should  notwaron  free  America, 
252 ;  uawillingnesB  to  oft^nd  England,  352 ; 
the  request  refused,  form  of  the  refusal, 
353,  253;  menaced  with  war  by  En^ond, 
ix.  292;  spirited  conduct  of  ihe  States 
General,  293;  ita  long-continued  sufibrings 
for  liberty,  x.  58;  ungenerous  treatmi'nt 
hem  England,  59 ;  maintains  the  freedom 
of  the  aeaa,  59;  has  strong  sympathies  for 
America,  60;  disregards  an  American 
overture,  261.    (See  Datch  and  Netker- 

Holland,  Lord  (see  Fox,  Uenry). 
Hollia,  Thomas,  foresees  the  approaching  in- 
dependeuce   of  America,  iv.  150;   waits 

Reived'" fo  ™Araericarv.™4lf  3^"^!:- 

tects  American  independence,  vL  166:  hia 
itter  to  Eliot  quoted,  230. 
Holmes,  Admiral,  commands  part  of  the  fleet 

in  the  attack  on  Quebec,  iv.  831. 
Holmes,  Obadiab,  severely  whipped,  i. 
Holstein  or  Holsten  river  in  T 

tion  of  the  inhabitants  to 

Convention,  viii.  3T8. 
Holt.  John,  his  printing  ofiice  in  Norlblk 

plundered  by  Dunmore,  vilL  230. 
Hood,  Samuel  (afterwards  Lord  Hood),  Bt 

Boston,  vi- 161,  310,  347,  813. 
Hood,  Zachariah,  distributor  of  stamps  at 

Annapolis,  fiees  to  New  YoA  fbr  sa^ty,  v. 

815. 
Hooker,  Rev.  Thomas,  arrives  in  Boston,  L 
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366;  bis  character,  385;  goes  to  Connecti- 
cut, 398;  settles  at  Hartford,  397. 

Hooper,  John,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  a  Pnri- 
tan.i.aSO;  a  martyr,  280 ;  his  flrmi)esa,231. 

Boopar.  William,  of  North  Carolina,  viii.  81; 
introducea  ialo  the  Provincial  Cimgrees 
Franldin's  dIm  of  a  coniidem^,  97i 
dmfts  an  addrass  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  98;  as  delegate  In  CoagresB  Ironi 
NorUj  Carolina,  is  averae  to  indepen^' 


._,  ._    _..    Elavery  pass 

Hway,  1!^.  53;  bia  high  encomium  oa 
Washington,  258 

Hopkins,  Coinmodoia  Esek,  censured  for 
misconduct  in  an  action  witii  tlie  "  Glas- 
gow "  frigate,  ix.l34. 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  an  eminent  American 
mvine.  his  doctrine  of  disinterested  love, 
vi.  435;  writsa  a^inst  slavery,  viii.  322; 
addreSBCS  a  memorial  to  Congress  respect- 
iuff  it,  322. 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  of  Bhodp  Island,  at  Al- 
bany, iv.  1^  i  fe-vors  a  las  by  Parliament, 
179;  govefnor  of  Rhode  Wand,  v.  317; 
'--'9  patrii.tic   sentiments,  371,  286,  390: 

!„J;„„.ipe  nf  KhnAa  IbIiuiiI.  his  opmilJL 

^Gas- 


Jc   sentiments,  371,  286,  m; 
e  of  Khode  Island,  bis  opmiun 
m  the  proceedinga  of  the  schpnnup  '•  Gnu- 


affiair,  451;  a  memlier  of  ''—  "-'■' 
nental  Congress,  vii.  127; 
each  colony  have  one  vote,  m.  u*,  f. 
Hormansdeii,    diief-jostlca   of  New 
advises  the  ahrogation  of  cliarters. 


ids  that 
'   York, 


right  in  a  colonial  . 
apply  public  otoney,  S55;  claims  control 
over  American  legislation,  255;  howeonsti- 
tDted,  V.  33;  inequality  and  imperibction 
of  the  elective  fraiicbiEO,  39,  40;  its  exclu- 
sive character,  40,  41;  snbordinate  to  the 
aristncracy,  40,  41  (sea  ParUa/aeat) ;  its 
debates  on  the  points  in  controversy  with 
the  colonies,  vii.  179;  Its  nnrelenting  spirit 
agunst  Ameriua,  217 ;  altercations  among 
iU  members,  218j  refiieeg  to  receive  Frank- 
lin's petition,  91S;  declares  Massachusetts 
In  reMlion,  222  (see  I'oTliament)-,  ani- 
mated dehaie  on  the  king't   

nouncing  the  Americans  as 
161,  162;  its  strong  vote 
measures,  161;  debate  on  the 


speech  i 
rebels,  v 


bate  on  the  policy  ol 


listrj,  ij 


House  of  Lords,  angty  discussions  In  it,  on 
the  defiant  attitude  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  vi.  65,  SB,  24S,  246,  497,  B18; 
vehement  debate  on  the  disobedience  of 
Massachusetts,  vii.  178;  debate  on  Chat- 
ham's motion  to  i-emove  the  Iroops  from 
Boston,  196,  et  aeq. ;  fierce  detiates  on  the 
controversy  vrith  America,  220,  22S,  261, 
262;  FrankJin'B  contempt  for  this  body  of 
hereditary  legislators,  222;  supports  the 
coercive  measuresof tiia ministry,  viii.  163: 
debate  on  the  treaties  with  Brunswick  and 
Hesse,  269;  debate  on  making  peace  with 
America,  ix.  477,  482,  494, 

Howard,  John  E.,  colonel,  of  Maryland, 
commands  a  legiment  at  Cowpena,  k. 
463,  464. 

Howard,  Lord,  of  Efflngham  (see  Effing- 

Howard,  Mariin,  chief-justice  of  Nartb 
Carolina,  Us  bad  ch.iraoler,  vi.  184. 

Howe,  Captain,  in  the  "  Dunkirk, "  captures 
the  "  AJcide  "  and  the  "  Lys,"  iv.  183. 

Howe,  General  Robert,  of  North  Carolina, 
hia  patriotism,  viii  93;  takes  possession  of 

Noilbilc,  328;  his  plautation  t^vaged  by 

ComwaTIis,    858;    and    himself   excepted 
from  pardon  by  Clinton,  858;  arrives  in 
the  neinity  of  Charieston,  396;  followa 
Lea  mto  Georgia,  is.  158. 
Howe,  General   Robert   (American),    corn- 


slain  in  a  skirmish  before  Ticonderoea, 
300,  301. 
Howe,  Lord,  and  General  Howe,  sent  as 
commissioners  to  America,  viii.  300 ;  powers 
conferred  on  them,  360;  Lord  Howe  wishes 

1,361;  i    ' 

iung  alone, ""' 
., Richard  H< 

anklin  in  behalf  of  the  mmisWy,  vii.  1 , 

he  again  sees  Franklin,  and  proposes  terms 
of  conciliation  in  behalf  of  Lord  North,  243 ; 
appointed  admiral  and  commander  of  the 
naval  forces  on  the  American  coast,  245; 
sent  ont  also  as  a  pacificator,  245;  a  de- 
scendant of  Cieorga  I.,  ix.  37;  his  cfaaraeter, 

..   _._.,  __ , 1  Staten  Island, 

38;  his  daclaration,  33;  seeks  intercourse 
with  Washington  as  a  private  man,  39,41, 
ti;  Washington  declines  the  mfercourse, 
89,41,42;Howe'scircolar letters  39-  letters 
to  individuals,  39  Ue  writes  to  Franklin, 
43;  Franklin's  reply  1'  h  s  disappoint- 
meat,  44;  Lord  Howe  once  mora  proposes 
Lord  North's  plan  of  cone  ha  on  80  the 
proposal  not  rece  ed  83  amount  of  the 
naval  force  under  b  s  command  85  fur- 
nishes the  land  forces  w  th  powder  at  tha 
battle  of  Long  Islan  I  93  he  se  ds  Solli- 
Vim  to  Congress,  108  Coneress  appoint  a 
committee  to  meet  bim,  113 ;  interview  of 
Lord  [Iowa  with  the  committee,  113;  the 
interview  leads  to  no  good  result,  117;  his 
declaration,  128  i  his  piDclamution  of  par- 
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don  to  those  vha  wonid  submit,  199;  ite 
effeci,  1B9;  Lord  Hnwe  and  hia  brother 
difitr  Irom  GFTmain  as  Ui  ihe  conduct  of 
the  vnr,  8B1 ;  Germaingives  (hem  new  in- 
struetiona,  332;  Lord  Howe's  fleet  in  the 
Delawant,  439 ;  hia  repulation,  s.  145;  ap- 

E ears  off  Rhode  Island,  14T;  is  superseded 
y  Bypin,  149;  relieves  Gibraltar,  581. 
Howe,  William  (^erirards  Sur  William], 
lieutenant  eolouel  of  light  infantty  m 
Wolfe's  army,  iv.  335;  at  the  siege  of 
Havana,  44*';  elected  to  Parliament  from 
Hottinshnm,  vii.  1T6;  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  America,  188,  2M; 
hia  incapacity,  344;  his  inconsistency 
witb  f(>'mer  prr^sslonB,  24S;  lands  in 
Boston  with  re-enfbrcemenfs,  302,  879, 
■  1  Charlestown  to  attack  the 
'";  reqnests  that 
._ued,  423;  bis  ilrst 
atiaci!  on  me  American  line,  422;  second 
attack,  42B;  both  attacks  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter,  426 !  Howe  is  left  almost 
alone,  426;  escapes—'—'  ""■■  >•■--"--'■ 


F  HUl  a 


I,  25;  tt 


command,  of  the  army  it.  _ . . 
disapproves  the  expedition  to  the  Carolin  as, 
232;  finds  himself  surpassed  in  skill  by  the 
American  officers,  296;  his  raisiiJon  in  Bos- 
ton rendered  untenable,  WS;  proposes  an 
attack,  297;  he  finds  himself  compelled  to 


.;  his  fiilaei 


s  precipita 


a  several  days  in 
Kanlasliet' Eoads,  358;  with  a  powerful 
fleet  and  array  arrives  at  Sandy  Hook, 
450;  on  Staten  Island,  sends  his  adjutant, 
general  to  the  American  camp,  is.  42,  45; 
-  — —  ' exchange  of  prisoners,  4S;  re- 


re-enfbrcements,  8 


It  of  hi 


the  Americans,  90-94;  tefu 
redoubt  at  Brooklyn,  98;  his  character 
and  aspect,  99;  connected  with  the  royal 
fiimily,  99 ;  lelliargic  and  slow,  99 ;  addict- 
ed to  pleasure,  99 ;  wauthig  hi  every  great 
Juality,  99;  his  boastful  exaggerations, 
M;  prepares  to  land  onHew  York  lalMiid, 
118;  takes  poseesHon  of  the  city,  120, 121; 
is  complimented  by  Germain,  110;  de- 
mands of  the  ministiy  'argere-enfbrceinents, 
145;  sails  up  ^s  Hudson,  and  lands  at 
rrog'a  Neck,  17B;  marches  fiir  White 
Plains,  177 ;  ventures  not  to  attack  Wasb- 
ngton,  ISO;  bnt  senda  a  divisioD  to  attack 
IcDoHgalatChatterton  Bill,  181;  the  at^ 
Bck  at  first  not  successl\d,  182;  removes 
0  Dobhs'a  Feny  on  Hudson  Biver,  184; 
akes  Fort  Washington  on  New  York 
Island,  190-103;  joinJ  Cornwallis  at 
Brunswick,  201  i  hia  slowness  saves  Wash- 
ington, bis  army,  and  Philadelphui,  303 ; 
supposing  New  Jersey  eonquerw,  returns 
to  New  York,  21B;  reftises  tosee  Lee,215i 
Howe  and  hia  mistress  in  New  York,  227; 
his  high  repulatjou  ihece  and  in  Europe, 


220,  MI;  the  kin^  honors  him,  227;  his 
sluggishness,  242;  invested  with  the  Order 
of  the  Bath,  341,  351 ;  small  success  of  the 
Briilsh  troops,  264;  Howe  sustained  by 
I^i-d  North  and  the  king,  312,  3^;  he 
wishes  no  foreign  ofiicers.  314 ;  is  less  hope- 
ful of  eoniinermg  America,  327,  333;  calls 
for  large  re-enforcements,  327, 332;  be  and 
Lord   Howe 


WaB_. 


lington, 
I,  329; 


__.,  329;   the  0   . 
Howe's  final  plan,  ! 


apportnnities,  334;  v 
S  01^,  345 ;  refltses  to 

Silovment  of  Indians,  3&0i  is  supported  by 
rfird  North,  350;  his  dilatory  mcvements, 
360;  prepares  to  march  on  Phi'.adelphia, 
861;  amountofhistbrce,361;WaBhing1on 
outgenerals  him,  351;  he  retreats  (o  Bruns- 
wick, 354;  to  Amboy,  356;  and  to  Staten 
Island,  356 ;  thus  finally  evacuating  New 
Jersey,  356;  embarks  for  Philadelphia, 
391:  enters  tbe  Chesapeake,  391;  alrenglh 
of  his  army,  392;  lands  at  the  Head  of 
Elk  in  Maryland,  393;  begins  his  morcli, 
394;  bia  feint  at  Hilltown,  394:  Washing- 
ton again  outgenerals  him,  394;  Howe  s 
personal  courage,  400 ;  his  plan  of  battle 
foils,  400:  is  detamed  from  the  pursuit  of 
Washington's  army,  400,  401;  crosses  the 
echnylliitl,  403;  takes poasession  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  &ils  in  the  great  object  of  the 
campaign,  404;  his  camp  at  Germantown, 
433;  is  snrprised  there,  425;  his  troops 
repel  the  attack,  427;  he  fortifies  himself 
in  Philadelphia,  429 ;  offers  hia  resignation 
of  bia  command,  433;  plana  an  attack  on 
Washington.  452 ;  his  first  advance,  453; 
It3&iIure,4S3;  second  advance,  453 ;  fears 
to  attack,  454;  reluma  to  Philadelphia, 
454;  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  entrap 
and  capture  Lafayette,  x.  119, 120 ;  his  char- 
acter, 120;  his  want  of  enterprise,  fondnet^ 
for  pleasure,  121;  bis  lack  of  milltaiy  skill 
and  j  udgment,  121 :  his  farewell  to  the 
American  shore,  119;  thinks  the  contest 
hopeless,  141. 

Huddy,  Joshua,  murdered  by  loyalists,  x. 
562. 

Hudson,  Henry,  endeavors  to  discover  a 
north-east  passage  to  China,  ii.  205;  es- 
rlores  the  Americiin  coast  2S6!  outers  tha 
harbor  of  Hew  York,  287 ;  sula  up  the 
North  rver,  368;  returns  to  Europe,  289; 
'a  detained  m  Endand,  373 1  hia  last  vov. 
xa  Hudson's 


5?*:^ 


374 


,  274;  bia 


:,2T4;  hostile 

., ,199. 

r,  tjeneral  Isaac,  of  Soulb  Carolina,  x. 


Hudson  river  discovered,  i. 

Hudson's  Bay  discoveivid.  i 

operations  there,  iii.  178, 

Huger  ■' '  ■---   -'^ 

sie. 

Huguenot^  in  Canada,  1.  38.  3S;  in  Florida, 
61;  massacre  of,  70;  emigriite  fo  South 
Camluia,  ii.  174^183;  their  condition  io 
France,  175;  excluded  from  office,  1T8; 
"dragooned."  177;  fbrbiddea  to  emigrata, 
17T;   enouDities  suffered  by  them,  118; 
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their  steadiness  under  suifering,  179;  mul- 
titudes emigrale,  1T9(  to  New  England, 
New  Torlc,  especiaDy  to  South  Ciuoliaa, 


of  Geaf  rsl  Leelie, 

Hiiniac  race,  unity  of  the,  iv.  B,  6;  progress 
everjwbere  manifest,  8,  8. 

Human  aaoriflces  offered  hy  Indians,  iti.  239. 

Hume,  David,  his  tribute  to  (he  memory  of 
the  Puritans,  i.  331;  the  correspondent  of 
Franklin,  iv.  368;  character  of  his  mind 
and  of  his  history,  viii.  173 ;  his  sentiments 
touching  the  American  controversy,  173i 
his  philosophy,  366;  advises  England  to 
give  up  Che  war  with  America,  ix.  7i. 

Humphrey,  John^  one  of  the  patentees  of 
Maawchnaetts,  i.  340 ;  remains  in  England, 
335;  delends  the  colony,  WS. 

Humphreys,  John,  lieutenant  in  Moi^an's 
rifle  company,  viii.  63;  jolos  the  expedition 

210.  '       '  ' 

Hundred  Associates,  The,  obtain  a  grant  of 
New  France,  ill.  110;  tbeyresiKii  the  prov- 
ince to  the  liing,  148. 

Hunt,  Robert,  i.  118 ;  his  eminent  services  to 
the  colony  of  Vir^nia,  125. 

Hunter,  James,  general  of  the  regulators  of 
North  Carolina,  vl.  334,  396,  proscribed  by 
Tryoii,39e. 

Hunter,  Robert.  Governor  of  New  York,  iii. 
61;  hiscontestwitti  the  assembly,  64,  66. 

BuntingtoR,  Jedediah,  colonel  of  a  Connecti- 
cut i-egiment  on  Ijing  Island,  is.  68;  at 
Danbucy,  Conn.,  346 

Huron-Iroquois.    {See  WyaadoU.) 

Bnrons  visited  by  Champlain,  i.  29;  Jesuit 
mi-sion  among  them,  iii.  122,  et  sej.  (see 
Misiioni);  exterminated  by  Oie  Iroquois, 
138-140;  some  of  them  incorporated  with 
their  conquerors,  142, 177,  S44;  peace  mode 
with  them,  211. 

Husbands,  Herman,  ofOrange  County,  North 
Carolina,  his  advice  to  an  opprasaed  people, 
vi.  35;  IS  arrested,  188;   is  insulted  and 

the  Assembly,  383;  is  expelled  without 
good  cause,  i>nd  kept  in  prison,  3%t;  bail 
refused  him,  383;  a  price  set  on  bis  bead. 


Huske,  Ellis  (son  of  Ellis  Hnske,  of  Ports- 
moutb.  N.  H.,  educated  at  Boston),  v.  ITO; 
advised  the  stamp  tax,  170;  betrayed  )}is 
native  land,  170,  ITl;  his  speech  in  Par- 
liament, 170,  note  I  wishes  for  delay,  133, 
138. 

Huske,  John,  his  letter  qnoted,  v.  179,  note. 

H«tcheson,  Francis,  a  British  writer,  asserts 
the  right  of  America  to  independence,  iv. 


and  her  l^mily  slain  by  Indians,  39i,  ii. 
23D. 
ilutchinson.  Thomas,  his  inaccuracy,  i.  443, 
noiE ;  at  Albany,  iv.  S7 ;  his  character,  27, 
23  ;sonlid,selfish,  unprincipled,  28;  advises 


e  paper  ci 


^ncy  fay  coin,  61;  drafts  a  pasiUanim 
state  paper,  269;  appointed  cuief-J  ustice  of 
Massachusetts,  379;  as  such  hesM  ail- 
ments on  the  que-siiou  of  granting  wiits  of 
assistance,  414;  his  subserviencv  to  the 
Critiah  minlHtty,  418,  420;  holds  too  many 
ofBces,  431;  threatf-ns  in  his  posthumous 
history  to  take  vengeance  on  those  who. 
opposed  him,  149 ;  elecMd  agent  in  London 
for  .Uas-achuseits,  v.  176;  is  excused,  176; 
remonstrates  agotnat  parliamentary  taxa- 
tiou  of  the  colonies,  2US,  Htfi.;  utterly  ds- 

s  quoted, 248;  he  defeni 


the  peopli 


to  disperse  the  pi 


;  Ii  baffled  in  the 


distrusted.  313;  Ii 
destL-oyed,  813;  flc 
compensaf'^  '--  ' 


masked,  41 


n  act,  v: 


ncit.  51 


70 ;  deceives  the  liberal  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land, 69;  appointed  on  a  committee  to 
settle  the  boundary  with  Kew  York,  S4, 
G5;  obtains  a  grant  from  Hassachusetts, 
116;  wishes  troops  sent  to  Boston,  133; 
fails  of  an  elef:Iionto  the  council,  151, 152; 
a  pen^onerof  England,  IBS;  a.  bisehood 
of  his,  153;  he  wishes  Samuel  Adams 
"  taken  off,"  102,  while  admilihig  his  un- 
eullied  purity,  102 ;  his  treacherous  recont- 
mendations  to  the  Briiisli  minisliy,  S49, 
250;  recommends  "an  abridgment  of  Eni^ 
lirJi  liberties,"  250)  his  lettei's  quoted,  26b| 
is  busy  in  getting  evidence  against  S^uel 
Adams,  251;  succeeds  Bernard  as  governor, 
303;  brief  sketch  of  his  previous  life  and 
character,  303,  et  leg.;  bia  duplicity,  804; 
his  sympathy  with  Bernard,  303,  805;  a 
trimmer  and  time-server,  305;  his  servilitr 
to  great  men,  305;  his  complicity  with 
those  who  sought  the  utter  subversion  of 
colonial  liberty,  306.  307  (see  Amencan 
Lellersii  yet  wishes  to  keep  in  the  dark. 


inistiy  ■ 


.      ;  311 ;  he 
a  deprive  Boston,  his 
cipal  govern 


312,313;  orders  a  new  supply  of  tea  for  his 
sons,  313;  is  a  large  importer  of  it,  839; 
prorogues  the   Massachusetts  Assembly, 


his  cringing  aerviUty,  330, 


le  capitul 
30,331;  i 
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K  governed. 


ed.  by  the  i 
invofved  i 


__.,  .0  evade  the  di...     . 

removal  oftheiioopB,  843;  ia  overawed  by 
Samuel  Adama,  3*i,  345;  and  jield    m 
'  '  J  the  advice  of  Bernard   and 


bridge,  35S;  teils  b  lie  about  it,  S59 
acts  his  part,  864;  delivers  up  Ca  tie 
William  to  the  king's  tioops,  369  370 
fiees  for  safety  to  the  castle,  3T0;  ad  aes 
the  abros.ition  of  the  charter  of  MfL"atl  u 
setts,  372;  opposes  FranUlin,  3T6;  es 

a  tax-bill,  because  it  imposed  on  the  val 
commissioners  equal  burdens  with  o  n 
people,  404;  and  his  than tiagiviug  pro  la 
naUan  in  1771,  403;  his  shamefullondn  t 
409 ;  wishes  Americans  carried  to  Engla  d 
for  dial  and  punishment,  251,  373,  419; 
leAises  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  the  town 
of  Boston,  4-27,  438;  ridicules  the  efforts  of 
the  patriots,  431;  bis  secret  letters  dis- 
covered and  sent  to  Massaehnsetls,  136, 
430;  challenges  ttie  legistaiure  of  the  prov- 
ince to  discusa  Willi  lum  tbe  supreme 

power  of  Parliament,  446;  answer  of  the 
council,  44S;  ansv/er  of  the  House,  448, 
449  j  the  governor  foiled  at  hisown  weapons 
by  Samuel  Adams,  450 ;  dispntes  with  the 
House  on  the  sahtrias  of  the  judges,  463; 
claims  that  Maseothusetts  ia  a  feudatoiy 
of  the  crown  of  ILngland,  463;  wishes  the 
ministty  to  coerce  the  province,  153,  464 ; 
his  letters  we  published  far  and  wide,  and 
piove  him  to  be  a  consummate  villun,  462, 
ei  sea,  I  his  extreme  dejection,  163:  ruin 
of  alt  his  prospects,  463;  bis  testimony  to 
the  esalted  character  and  controlling  in- 
fluence of. Samuel  Adams,  469,  note;  his 
pusillanimity,  476;  orders 


It  the  Old  South  Church  to  d 
479 ;  ihe  order  received  with  derisic 
"le  finds  he  can  do  iioihing, 


,179; 


D  his  leaving  Massachuselts,  vii. 

48;  he  embarks  for  England,  66;  Is  hur- 
ried into  the  royal  presence,  and  gives  iiUe 
informa^n,  which  misleads  the  king,  71; 
becomes  a  thvorite  of  the  monarch,  73;  his 

sinks  into  neglect  and  insignificance,  312 ; 

advisee  to  close  the  port  of  Boston,  his 

native  city,  viii.  137. 
HutchiuBOD,   Thomas    and    Elisha,  sous  of 

Goveiiior  Hutchinson,  importers  of  tea  oon- 

traiyto  the  noti-importalion  agreement,  vi. 

311;  violate  their  agreement,  339;  refuse 

to  laiHgn  their  eppointment  as  consignees 

of  tea.  474. 
Hyde.  Edward,  Earl  of  Claiendon  (see  Clar-- 

en^m^  Earl  of). 
Hyde,  tdward  ILord  Corabmy),  governor  of 

North  Carohna,  iii.  22,  23 ;  of  New  Jersey, 


1  □  1  ineir  porta  in  nuasun  s  Day,  in- 
17J  180  lakes  part  in  the  attack  on  Sche- 
nectad  182;  captures  Pemasuid,  139; 
i  t  u  again  in  Hudson's  Bay,  199; 
1  ad  a  colony  to  the  lower  Mississippi, 
21)0  b  Ids  a  fbrt  on  its  bank,  303;  his 
death  205 ;  state  of  Louisiana  at  his  death, 
J)5 

I    land      ovBces  to  North  America,  i.  6 ;  the 
y  d  ».redited.  B,  lii.  313. 

HI  cit  t  ad  piactjsed,  iv.  85,  147,  379,  STI; 
a  the      ast  of  Spanish  America,  x,  48. 

Ilhn  countiy,  French  officers  in,  v.  118; 
pa  see  nto  the  bands  of  the  English,  333; 
tl  Ind  ana  threaten  war.  but  are  pacified, 
337,  wli  te  and  black  population  of  the 
valUiy  of  the  Illinois,  33S ;  plan  tbr  colouis- 
Ingl^  vl.  32,  etteq.;  to  be  tbe  home  of  the 
fi^e,  83 ;  ils  scanty  populatiuu  in  nSS,  223 ; 
the  Indians  there  mostly  exterminated, 
207,  298;  the  eetUera  oppressed  by  the 
Brrlish  government.  111;  Ihey  set  up  a 
ttovernraent  of  their  own,  412;  they  per- 
sist in  the  affair  notwithstanding  the  down 
of  the  British  goveaimeni,  471, 172;  their 
Indignant  protest,  172;  inf^ted  by  tbe 
Iroquois,  ill.  151;  visited  by  Jesuits,  155; 
traveised  by  Marquette  and  JoHet,  161; 
and  by  La  Salle,  16B,  167;  held  by  the 
Krench,  17T,  19S;  missions  there,  195, 196; 
first  permanent  settlement,  196. 

Illinois  river,  military  operations  thereon,  x. 
198,  et  aeq. ;  that  country  permanently 
secured  to  Uie  United  States,  and  how, 
202. 

lie,  186,  1T7, 


lis  tribe  of  Indians,  ii 
i-Ualitjj  In  histoiy, 


istoiT,  how   to  be  raain- 

,  i;  always  wins  sympathy 

and  belief,  130;  with  regard  to  men  and 
States,  120;  British  writers  have  feiled-in 
it  with  regard  to  America,  and  why,  120, 
121;  haughtiness  their  prevalent  eri'or, 
121 ;  why  Americans  can  more  easily  be 
impartial,  131;  citizens  of  a  repnblic  less 
Ukely  to  speak  ill  of  princes  than  men  of 
rank,  and  why,  122;  Americans  discrimi- 
nate between  the  English  people  and  a 

Importation  of  British  goods  decided  against, 
yi.  98, 103, 160  (see  Mm-tnyiorlolum). 

Importations  Irom  England  into  the  colonies, 
great  increase  of,  v.  429 ;  merchants  of 
New  Yorh  resolve  to  discontinue  them, 
851.  353. 

Improvement  the  imiversal  desire, iv.  10;  its 

Incarnation,  Maiy  of  the,  iii.  127. 
Independenca,  Eort  (see  Fort  Indipe/adeKct'), 
Independence,  legielaUve,  claimed  by  the  colo- 
nies, iv.  3,  tt  ttq, !  tendency  to  Indepen- 
dence in  1748, 28 ;  the  oijcning  sc6no  in  the 
BtmgEle  for  independence,  35;  right  of 
America  to  independence.  181 ;  principles 
of  independence  disavowed,  269 ;  Gnvimor 


b,Google 
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PownaJ  predicts  independence,  297,  363; 
Pratt  (Lord  Camden)  predicta  it,  380; 
Thomas  Hollia  predicts  it,  450;  the  inde- 
pendence of  Uie  British  coloaies 


or 


n  thec^ 


a  proipect,  v.  IflS,  194;  broadly 
hinted  at,  289;  the  desire  for  it  disavowed, 
vi.  73;  bntforeseenbydiscei-ningmen,  26, 
67,  84,  99;  Samuel  Adams  distinetiv  aims 
atit,192,253.449,4G9;  French  statesmen 
ioFesee  it,  344;  the  prospect  brightens, 
'■'4;  Samnel  Adams  (I  "  '  --■■--■ 
enly  declared    for    i 

Josiah  Tucker  and  John  Cartwi 
516;  the  idea  disclaimed,  vii.  aa;  tore- 
ehadowed,  81:  foreseen  by  Vergennas,  90; 
.  not  yet  desired.  138,  160 ;  (he  idea  scarcely 
entertained  till  the  battle  of  Lesington 
and  Concord,  301;  liecoines  the  desire  of 
eome  leading  men,  but  cannot  immediately 
be  declared,  854;  the  desire  for  it  die- 
cfciimed  bv  the  provindal  Congress  of  New 
York,  392-;  independence  declared  by  the 

conntj  of  MiiCklBiiburK,  North  Carolina, 
873,  373;  virtually  included  in  the  pianof 
«onfaderaOon  proposed  by  Franklin,  viii. 
64;  proposed  by  James  Warren  of  Massa- 
ehusatts,  136 ;  Joseph  Hawlsy  sees  in  inde- 
pendence the  only  Bolntion  of  existhig 
diffloulties.  136 1  George  III,  of  England  the 
real  anthoc  of  Ameiican  indepen  (enca, 
175;  Washington's  mind_fiilly  made  up 
for  independence,  335  i  "  "  '  '  " 
3S5 ;  cl^ttze  of  papule 
it,  S36i  Patne'a  pimimieii  vuiuuiuii 
Sense,"  236-241;  the  pamphlet  opportune 
andwidely  circulated,  213;  moderate  men 
opposed  to  Independence,  242,  et  leq. ; 
ilew  Hampshire  hesitates,  Portsmouth  in 
tiarticular,  243;  yet  progress  was  con- 
tinually made  toward  independence;  it 
came  of  necessity,  247 ;  sprang  from  the 
people,  was  the  dictate  ot  comin-n- 
Een-e,  348;  a  virtual  decIaraUon  of  hide, 
pendence,  333;  l^orth  Carolina  the  first 
volony  lo  vole  an  explicit  sanction  to  iudc' 
pendence,  362;  Virginia  convention  in- 
structs its  delegates  in  Congress  to  pi  opoae 
a  declaration  oif  independence,  373 ;  reso- 
lutions for  independence  moved  and 
seconded  in  Congress.  389 1  independence 
not  sudden;  it  liad  been  amply  diacnsseil, 
-434;  the  colonies  had  severally  instructed 
tiieh'  delegates  on  the  subject,  449;  Con- 
gress declares  the  United  Colonies  to  be 
Free  and  Independent  States,  459;  slate 
of  the  vote,  459;  its  immediate  effects,  ix. 
81;  proclaimed  to  the  army,  34;  the  act  of 
the  people,  37 ;  its  aspect  on  the  nations  of 
F-uropo,  87;  the  declaration  signed  by 
"veiy  member  of  Congress,  41 ;         — '- 


in  favor  of. 


vmpalhy  fi 
.Sued  by  Fn 


164, 181,  ei  leg.,  190;  Denmark  di^nclined, 
■  ■  ■  ,  63,  66;  Holland  dasirBs  it, 
" .  "  the  Amedcau 
by  Frederic  of  Proseia, 
i-Ua,  lUB,  lii,  119;  the  epirit  of  indepn- 
dence  remains  firm  in  America,  177,  606; 

189;  Fox,  Pownail,  Conway.  Barrington, 
and  other  Bci^sh  statesmen  fkror  it,  142, 
143,  346;  Congress  insists  on  indepen- 
dence, 214,  330;  acknowledged  by  France, 
117}  by  Holland,  627;  by  Spain,  537; 
independence  steadily  conceded  by  Eng- 
land, 546,  547,  558,  557,  560,  678,  678; 
fcirmally  acknowledged  by  treaty,  691. 
Independence,  Mount  (see  Mouat  Indepen^ 

Independents,  lo  be  distinguished  from  the 
Puritans,  i.  233;  cruelly  persecuted,  390; 
many  went  into  BKile,  280;  party  of  the 
Independents  in  England,  a.  9,  et  sev-i 
represented  by  Vane  and  Cromwell,  11; 
sustained  by  Oie  army,  12;  army  s^es 
the  king,  14. 

Indiana,  its  settlement  begun,  iii.  346. 

Indian  mis^on  and  village  at  <)gtlensbnrg,  W. 
31;  Indians  in  Nova  Scotia,  47. 

Indians  carried  off  as  slaves,  i.  IS,  86,  64; 
harsh  treatment  of,  46,  47-60;  Indians  in 
Virginia,  179;  Iheir  inconsiderable  nmn- 
bers,  ISO ;  ttieir  ignorance  and  simplicity, 
181;  are  taught  &e  use  of  fire-arms,  ISlt 
massacre  the  whites,  133 ;  a  second  massa- 
cre, 30S ;  disappear  ii'uni  the  soil,  bnt  their 
memory  remaius  in  the  names  of  rivers 
and  mountains,  309;  fi-iendly  relations 
with  the  colony  of  Massachusells,  363; 
Pcqiiod  war,  398-403;  Pequods  reduced  to 
slavery,  402;  number  of  Indians  In  1675, 
ii.  93;  efforts  of  Eliot  to  christianize  the 
Indians,  94;  of  Mayhew 
B7l  inquifjt'™"™-''"ft 

the  Bi&e  in .-,..„ 

"praying  Indians,"  97;  Indian  war  irf 
167S,  Its  causes.  93,  99;  jealousy  orPbilip, 
100;  commencement  of  the  war  acdduntal, 
100;  the  colonists  surprised  and  appalled, 
101 ;  proguosdcs  of  the  conflict,  102;  hor- 
rors of  the  war,  103;  **  great  swamp  fight,^' 
105;  disUess  oF  the  Indians,  106;  of  the 
colonists,  106, 107, 109 ;  losses  sustained  by 
the  colonists,  109 ;  Indian  war  in  Virginia, 
216,  316;  Indian  war  against  the  Dutch  in 
New  Netherland.  £88,  et  seq.  f  Indlait 
ravages,  290;  peacerestored,  293;  friendly 
relations  between  the  Quakers  and  Indians, 
358;  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  416 
(see  Inxpwii);  missions  prosfcuted  by  the 
Jesuits  among  the  Indians  (see  Msnoni); 
instances  of  Indian  ferocity,  iii.  184, 137- 
141, 146, 179, 180,  et  seq. ;  canuibaliBm  of 
the  Indians.  134,  145;  cruelties  of  the 
Indians  at  Deecfield  and  HaveitlU,  212- 
216 ;  bounty  offered  tbr  Indian  scalps,  317 ; 
esfhnated  Indii  '  ■'        "—    '    " 


-itofthelndians,  95,  96; 


the  a, 


s  of  Ihe  Indians 


must  hare 
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srwr, 


been  like  themselves,  aUSi   manneiB  and 
customn,  S66;   Indian   habitations,   2S6; 
,   its  limitations,  W7;   how  con- 
'"        ■  ■      e  of  polygamy,  387; 

-37!    chifcfbirtfi    easv 

and  speeay,  2G8 ;  love  of  mothers  fir  iheir 
children,  2flS;  children,  how  treated,  309; 
how  educated,  269,  270;  employmanla  of 
the  mea,  970;  of  the  women,  370;  the 
Indian's  wilb  his  slave,  S7I;  the  calendar 
of  (he  Indian,  271;  lives  bj;  Iha  ehaae,  271 , 
and  on  maize,  273;  Indian  hospitality, 
372 ;  indulgence  at  teStivalB,  3T2 ;  Bufleni^ 
Irom  ^mine,  2T3;  treatment  of  the  sicS 
and  the  aged,  273;  clothing  of  the  Indian, 
273,  27i;  oraaments,  2T4i  political  inatiln 
tions,  absence  of  law,  275;  eveiy  mnn  hii 
own  protector,  275 ;  revenge  frequent  and 
severe,  376;  the  family,  378;  the  tnbe  a 
naion  of  families,  278,277;  BBcces'-i  a  of 
chle&,bowdet«-niined,a77i  the  authofity 
of  the  chief,  how  limited,  2TT;  couneils, 
how  conducted.  279;  thecalumet  of  peace, 
280;  war  the  Indian's  delight,  280;  how 
conducted,  232;  captives,  now  treated, 
ZS3;  Bcen«8  of  unuttemble  horror,  2Sj; 
cannibalism,  281;  religion,  no  conception 
of  a  supreme,  epiritnal,  self-exialent  Deity, 
285;  every  mysterious  influence  deiHed, 
288;  iTorshlp  never  piud  to  living  or  de- 
ceased men,  237 ;  but  spirits  are  every- 
where, 287;  Che  Manitoa,  23T,  288;  sacri- 
fices offered,  233,  239;  human  sacridces, 
289;  gilts  of  tobacco,  239,  290;   Indian 


I,  290;    > 


I    of  cha 


Indian  Hists,  331;  .        , 

guardian  iingels,  291;  the  medicine  man, 
391;  &ith  in  his  power,  292;  no  sacred 
davs  or  places,  293;  tkith  in  dreams,*3!)4) 
belief  in  a  fliture  state.  295;  provision 
made  for  (he  departed,  296 ;  the  world  of 
stuules,  sometimes  visited  by  the  living, 
296;  the  sitting  posture  in  burial,  29T; 
animals  believed  to  be  immortal,  298;  the 
Indian  paradise,  399;  bones  of  the  dead 
collected  bythe  Hurons,  399;  veneration 
for  the  dead,  3il9 ;  in  natural  endowments 
the  Indians  like  other  people,  300,  301 ;  bnt 
deflcient  in  imagination,  (he  reasoning 
faculty,  and  the  moral  qualities,  302;  (here 
is  an  inflexibility  of  characier  which  has 
resisted  the  efforts  of  benevolence  for  their 
improvement,  303,  304;  peculiar  physiog- 
nomy and  bodily  orgamzoflon,  305;  j'et 
improvement  has  begun  among  the  Chero- 
keea  and  Other  Gouth-westem  tribes,  306; 


307;  nor  IVom  tradition,  309;  nor  irom 
analogies  of  language,  3 10 ;  nor  irom  simi- 
larity of  customs,  311,  312;  nor  from  the 
knowledge  of  astronomv,  311;  neither 
Israelites,  311,  nor  Carthaginians,  813, 
nor  Chinese,  313,  were  Che  ancestors  of 
our  Indians ;  resemblance  of  the  American 
and  Mongolian  races,  SIT;  in  the  Congress 
at  Albany,  iv.  23,  88,122;  Indians  of  the 
Ohio  valley  friendly  to  the  English,  41 ; 


English  claim,  47;  Indians  bey<ind  the 
Allegbaiiies  receive  Girt,  77;  their  jealnnsy 
of  the  English,  93,  94;  (Mendly  to  the 
English.  98,  9T;  protest  against  Fiench 
occupation  of  Ohio,  lOT,  109;  Mingo  In- 
diana attack  Ibe  French,  118;  Indians 
make  war  on  the  English,  189 :  deleat  the 
army  of  Braddocli,  ISS,  et  erq. ;  southern 
Indians  tnendly  to  the  English,  193; 
northern  Indians  Join  with  the  l^rench, 
209,  210;  ravages  of  Indians  in  Virginia, 
224,  they  drive  the  white  people  wholly 
out  of  the  western  valley,  224;  while  the 
Si't  Nations  are  in  general  neutral,  the 
Oneidas  take  part  with  the  French,  259 
(see  Cherokeis);  their  inroads  and  horrid 
barbarities,  13T;  praised  for  this  by  Lord 
Germain,  secretary  of  war,  138;  British 
treasnry  provides  their  scalping-knives, 
152;  Indian  massacre  at  W^-ormng  and 
Cherry  Valley,  137,  162;  again  emmoyed' 
by  British  agents,  19S,  et  >eq. ;  Tryon, 
Wllham  Fi^^lin,  and  other  refugees  ad- 
vise tbeir  eniployment,  2"" 


!7(see  Cheivkeen); 


English  preoei 


British  governors  thres 
against  the  colonists,  vii.  117 ;  they  have 
full  authority  to  employ  them,  US;  Chat- 
ham and  Burke  protest  against  the 
measure,  113 ;  the  horrors  of  Indian  war- 
fkre  desciibed,  130;  murders  perpetrated 
by  them,  164;  the  backwoodsmen  take 
revenge,  166;  great  battle  with  the  In- 
diana in  West  Virginia,  188,  169;  the 
king  and  ministiy  give  orders  to  Gage  to 
empoy  them  against  the  Americans,  232; 
measures  taken  to  avert  their  hostility, 
3T9,  330;  George  III.  speciallv  desirous  to 

-'■'- 1  against  (he  colonists,  349 ;  no 

eoedents  for  employing  Indians 
few  of  the  Stockbridga 
tribe  in  the  American  army,  viii.  43;  Brit- 
ish authorities  excite  the  savages  to  war 
against  the  colonies,  55,  88 ;  they  join  Car- 
lelon  and  fomake  htm,  188;  he  will  not 
allow  them  to  ravage  the  frontier,  188; 
Indians  not  employed  by  the  American 
authorities,  113;  an  Indian  council,  413; 
thevagree  to  remMU  neutral,  419;  Indians 
under  Foster  attack  the  fort  at  the  Cedars, 
427;  their  savage  cruelty  to  prisoners, 
421;  promise  of  their  aid  against  the 
Americans,  ix.  161;  Indian  war  hi  the 
monntains  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  169, 
et  eeq. ;  the  Indians  totally  defeated,  1«1, 
163;  the  king  gives  peremptory  orders  ta 
employ  savages,  321;  Sir  William  Kowo 
never  encouraged  the  employment  of 
savages,  3B0 ;  Burgovne's  speech  to  a  con- 
grass  of  ravages,  3S3,  3S4;  the  reply,  361; 
his  regulation  abont  scalping,  384;  mm^ 
der  of  Jane  McCrca,  371;  Burgoyne'a 
opinion  of  the  Indians,  371;  vet  resolves 
to  employ  them,  371;  the  king  and  Ger- 
main bent  on  employing  them,  376;  a 
lai^  Indian  force  ^accompanies  St.  Ltget 
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against  fbrt  Stanwii,  377  (  Oiev  waylay 
General  Herkimar,  378;  aterribfe  conflict, 
379 ;  they  are  rapalaed  with  aeTBre  loss,  37H ; 
Wrtnra  and  kill  their  captives,  379;  canai- 
l^ism,  380,  iiele;  lodians  cannoC  be  con- 
trolled, 881;  description  of  them  by  a 
Brunswick  ofScer,  882;  Indians  seat  in 
Baum'B  expedition,  383:  to  be  employed 
against  the  revolted  colonies,  x.  123,  ISl, 


Indians  of  the  West,  nnaasy  at 

of  tha  English  in  1763,  y.  Ill  ac 

formed  for  tlicir  expulsion,  11  bes 

engaged  in  it,  112;   the  fo  5 
thmn,  113,  et  seg. ;  ravages  com        d 

123;  end  of  the  war,  164;  tre  pe 

eil;     Indians    of  Illinois    an  uiun 

Indies,  East,  w'ar  ln|  iii.  '452, 

Indiscretion  of  Howe,  121;  of  S  48 

Individnal  right  as  opposed  to  tl  m 

of  ParliamcDt,  39. 

Industry  may  follow  the  bent  of  its  own 
genius,  It.  13;  of  Ireland  repressed  by 
W,  V.  T3(  and  of  America,  369,  237,  283. 

Influence  of  Americnn  ideas  on  Europe,  x. 
36. 

Infbrmer  tarred  and  feathered  ia  Boston,  vi. 
813. 

Ingereoil,  Jared,  of  ConnecUcut,  agent  in 
England  for  that  colony,  his  mletview 
wito  Mr.  Grenyille,  v.  280;  he  reports 
Barre'a  great  speech,  and  sends  itto  Amet- 
icB,  241;  ia  a,  stamp-master,  and  cornea  tc 
Boston,  308;  roughly  handled  in  his  own 
colony,  aud  compelled  to  resign,  316-320. 


Ingle'i 


tebellioi 


1.254. 


the  colonies, 

Inhumanity  of  Biitish  officers  and  soldiers 
(see  BarbaHiy). 

Inquintion  in  Spain,  ix.  803,  304,  503,  SOI. 

Insurrection  in  Virginia,  its  causes,  ii. 
aie,  218;  its  leader,  Nathamel  Bauu,  2I7i 
supprasaed,  229 ;  its  unfortunate  results, 
233;  the  trath  concerning  it  long  un- 
known, 233. 

IntalUgence,  a  supreme,  governs  the  material 

Intercolonial  oocrespondencB,  v.  200. 
Intematloiuil  law  has  become  humanized  and 

softened,  iv.  13. 
Invasion  of  England  threatened  by  France, 

X.  183;  249:  of  New  Jersey  by  Knyphau- 

sen,  872;  ofVirgmia  bv  Comwallia,  484; 

by  Arnold,  497. 
Iowa  eacly  visited  by  Jesuits,  iil.  157. 
Iowa  tribe  of  Indians,  visited  by  Le  Sueur, 


Ireland  and  America  treated  alike,  Iv.  439. 
Ireland,  conliibution  Irom  it  to  relieve  ths 

from,  iii.  370;  contiaest  ot^  by  the  Engliij 
oligarchy,  v.  61;  its  ParUament  fiota  the 
first  unlairly  eonstituted,  61 ;  severe  laws 
passed,  61,.62;  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  by  )aw,  62;  bad  character 
of  the  Protestant  clet^y  of  Ireland,  63;  no 
Parliament  for  twentv-sevea   years,   83; 


lau  OS       CO    [uerea 

EDople,  73.  rise  of  the^  patriot  party  of 
relond,  74;  Scotch-Irish  I'reslwterians, 
64,  75 ;  they  loo  are  oppressed  and  in  large 
numbers  emigrate  lo  America,  70,  77; 
(heir  posterity  retain  the  spirit  of  liberty, 

bnham.  Lord,  opposes  in  Parliament  (he 
treaties  with  Bninswick  and  Hesse  for 
troops  to  be  sent  to  America,  viii.  268. 

Iron  manufacture  in  the  colonies  prohibited, 
iii.  384;  fbrbidden,  iv.  63;  mdignation 
thus  awakened,  64. 

Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations  of  Indians,  at- 
tacked by  Champlaiu,  i.  28 1  ti^aty  with, 
ii.  256;  names  of  theae  n^itions,  416;  their 
political  and  social  condition,  415;.  wide 
extent  of  tlieir  power,  416 ;  their  wars  with 

Dutch  ofNew  Netheiland.'s  1 1 ;  and  toUie 
Kogli3hofNewTorli,815,418;  treaty  with 
(he  English  at  Albany.  419 ;  specimens  of 
Indian  eloquence,  420,  421:  the  Iroqnois  a 
bulwark  ag^nst  the  French,  422 ;  a  party 
of  chiefs  entrapped  and  made  slaves  by  the 
French,  423;  and  restored,  424;  the  Iro- 
qnois secure  lo  New  York  its  northern 
boundary,  424;  their  attack  on  Montreal, 
449;  hinder  the  access  of  tha  French  to 
Upper  Canada,  iii.  132;  Ji^uea  a  prisoner 
among  them,  and  tortured,  133;  human 
sacriRces,  134;  peace  wi(h  Che  French,  135; 
exterminate  the  Hurona,  138;  supplied 
with  fire-arms  by  the  Dutch,  141;  their 
extreme  cruelty,  134, 138-141,  145 ;  Jesuit 
mission  among  tbein,  143 ;  renewed  hostil- 
ities with  the  rrench,  145;  exterminate  the 
Eries,  146;  invade  the  Illiuois  region,  151; 
inspire  terror  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  159;  attack  La  Salle's  fort  on 
the  Illinois,  107;  attack  the  French  at 
Montreal,  179;  are  claimed  as  subjects  of 
England,  193;  tive  Iroquois  sachems  have 
an  interview  with  Queen  Anne,  219;  anits 
in  an  attempt  on  Canada,  221;  Iheir  mili> 
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taiy  strength  and  poIMeal  importance, 
S41;  ttieii'  extensive  dominion,  344,  345; 
estimated  popuiiition,  253;  the  Iroquois 
coafederacy  cede  lands  lo  Virginia,  455, 
iv.  310,  3Si ;  denj  tlieir  subjection  to  any 
European  pover,  31 ;  in  council,  addressed 
hy  Boi^oyne,  ix.  362,  863;  are  inclined  to 
neutrality,  3TT;  toussd  by  Butler,  join  ttie 
expedition  of  St.  Leger,  37T;  tbey  tiastily 
abandon  it,  SSI- 
Irvine,  Colonel,  of  Pennsylvania,  sent  to  re- 

the  atCank  on  Three  Rivers,  429 :  a  prisoner, 
430. 

IrrinB,  General,  of  Pennaj-lvania,  irounded 
and  a  prisoner,  is.  453. 

Isla  aux  Hoix,  in  Canada,  viii.  181, 1S2 ;  re- 
treat of  the  American  troops  to,  432,  433. 

Italr  formeriy  annexed  to  Germany,  x,  6Tt 
"•-   --anlt^   6T-  '-"—--•    -   '---  '■•• 


Unilec 


5,54. 


Izard,  Balph,  oi  South  Carolina,  ihe  unre- 
ceired  minister  to  Tuscany,  is  presented  to 
Louis  XYI.,  ix.  489 ;  his  strange  conduct. 


106;  hia  excellent  character,  106;  agent 
for  Connecticut,  106;  advises  Gcenville 
to  abandon  (he  idea  of  taxing  America, 
155, 131|  dissuades  him  fVom  lonnding  a 
system  of  comiption  in  the  colonieB,  1T6  i 
again  dissuades  Urenville  from  his  plan  of 
taxing  Aitierica,  230,  231;  his  speech  in 
Parliament  against  the  stamp-tax,  233; 
superseded  as  agent  of  Massaohusetla,  vi. 
41:  bis  speech  against  taxingAmeriea,  TT; 
another  speech,  274. 

Jacobs,  George,  hanged  ibr  witchcrafl,  lii. 
S3. 

Jamaica,  centre  of  a  smuggling  trade,  iiJ. 
402;  otfei's  its  mediation,  vii.  189;  its 
fiieodly  intert^nce  remembered  b^  Con- 
gress, viii.  54 ;  proposed  to  make  it  a  re- 


,  mates  laws  for  the  colony, 
makes  a  giit  of  arms  to  the  colony.  183 ; 
contends  with  London  Virginia  Company, 
137;  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  137;  de- 
mands the  surrender  of  the  charter,  188; 
his  death,  133 ;  liis  ample  charter  to  the 
second  Plymouth  Company,  272,  273; 
his  cotemporaneoDs  repalation,  292;  the 
weakness  and  vices  of  bis  character,  293; 
Ills  pedantiT,  296;  insults  the  Puritans, 
296;  bates  tlieia,  297;  his  proclamation  in 
reference  to  (he  fisheries,  325;  grants  a 
patent  of  Nova  Scotia.  333. 
James  II.,  King  of  Great  Britain,  sends  ad- 
herents of  Monmoutii  lo  Viiginia,  ii.  250; 


hisehaiacfer,  405;  his  iiiendshlp  for  Wil- 
liam Penn,  895 ;  patron  of  the  shive-trade, 
81S;  as  Duke  ot^York  obtains  grants  of 
large  territories  in  America,  313,  316,  335; 
employs  Androa  as  his  governor,  403 ;  hia 
histructioDS  to  Andros,  406;  his  cruel 
treatment  of  the  Scottish  covenantors,  411; 
his  commercial  cupidity,  413;  hisarbitraiy 
government,  442,  443;  liis  dethrouement, 
444;  his  usurpation,  viii.  123. 

James,  major  of  artilleiy  in  New  York,  a 
braggart,  v.  332 ;  his  bouse  sacked  by  the 
people,  356. 

Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  founded,  i.  12b;  de- 
serted, 140. 

Jasper,  William,  a  sei^eant,  replaces  the  flag 
shot  away  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Moidti^e, 
viii,  406;  ft  lieutenant's  commission  ofi'ered 
him,  414:  his  heroism,  at  Savannah, 
297. 

Jay,  John,  wishes  not  (o  separate  from  Brit- 
ain, vii.  41,  42;  his  character.  78;  hia  con- 
servatism, 78,  80,  108;  a  member  of  the 
First  Continental  Congress,  IQTi  wishes  to 
make  no  change  in  the  constitution,  131; 
objects  to  opening  the  proceedings  with 

prayer,  131;  believes  in  natural  rights, 
133;  advocates  the  insidious  plan  of  Gal- 
loway fhr  retaining  America  in  SDhjeotion, 
141 ;  a  member  oflhe  Second  Continental 
Congress,  353;  wishes  not  lo  oppose  the 


king, 


1  the  rlev  York  Convention,  ix.  S3, 
84;  advises  to  bum  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  retire  to  the  Highlands,  76;  entreats 
Washington  to  send  aid  to  Schuyler,  374; 
first  oliief-justice  of  New  York,  405;  hia 
patriotic  diarge  to  the  grand  I  my,  40S; 
will  accept  of  nothing  from  England  short 
of  independence,  498;  is  willing  to  give  up 
the  Mississippi,  x.  183;  his  course  in  Con- 
gress, 215,  217,  219;  appointed  envoyto 
Spain,  221;  is  hostile  to  slavery,  358; 
Franklin  sends  for  him  to  come  to  Pans, 
640 ;  drrests  the  n^tiations  for  peace,  and 
why,  553,  5G0;  loses  his  confidence  in 
Spain,  559;  disagrees  with  Franklin.  — 


'Hid,  the  Britis 
ranfclm,  and  J 


'ill  not  yield  to  Spain  the  tenitory  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  ST4,  579;  bis  interview 
with  (he  Spanish  minister,  679;  with  Os- 
British  negotiator,   580 ;  Jay, 

'    IB  meet  the  British 

the   treaty   signed. 

Jealousy  between  the  TTorthem  and  Southern 
States,  348;  between  Clinton  and  Com- 
wallis,  606. 

Jeflerson,  Thomas,  his  childhood,  ir,  136; 
early  prepared  for  rcsialance  to  British  ag- 
gression, T.  376,  377;  his  first  appearance 
in  public  lifb,  vi  279;  proposes  a  bill  lor 
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413 ;  one  of  the  commitfae  of  dorrespond- 
ence,  455 ;  in  the  house  of  burgesses,  vii. 
63;  strongly  condemna  the  Boaton  port 
bill,  68;  denies  Iha  power  of  Parliament  to 
make  laws  for  America,  107;  will  no 
longer  aeoept  acts  of  repeal,  385;  drafts 
the  reply  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  to 
the  propoeala  of  Lord  North,  888;  enters 
Congress,  viii.  80;  bis  paper  adopted  by 
Congceea  in  reply  to  l.ord  North's  proposal 
for  eonciliafion,  68 ;  his  mirepid  spirit,  82 ; 
his  cleftr  discernment  of  the  issne,  143; 
writes  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
899;  writeelhepreambletotheconalituiion 
of  Virginift,  438;  his  sympaUietic  nature, 
463;  his  character,  463;  philosophio  cast 
of  his  mind,  468;  a  free-tbihker,  463;  an 
idealist,  464;  his  mastery  of  details,  461; 
always  prepared,  464;  no  orator,  4S4;  free 
Irom  envy,  464;  his  intimacy  vhh  John 
Adama,  464;  not  a  viBionary,  466;  the 
draft  of  the  Declaration  wholly  his  own, 
465 ;  oritlciBmB  of  Coogress,  465 ;  his  cota- 
promise  proposed  in  CooBreeB  by  Sherman, 
iz.  55;  protests  against  lbs  assumption  of 

power  br  Congress,  66 ;  is  Bnmmoned  tVorn 
the  National  Congress  to  assist  in  forming 
the  constitution  of  Vir^ia,  280;  tbe 
separation  of  church  and  state  carried  by 
bis  aotirity,  373 ;  he  ia  employed  to  revise 
the  law  of  descent,  280 ;  consnlted  respect- 
ing the  occuption  of  the  Northwest,  x. 
194;  his  sentiments  on  religions  Ireedotn, 
324,  226;  bis  opinions  on  slaver)',  356; 
hie  forebodmga,  357 !  governor  of  Virginia, 
315;  organizes  a  regiment  of  backwoods^ 
men,  333;  in  time  of  invasion  invites  the 
presence  of  Washington,  600;  narrowly 
escapes  capture,  505. 
Jetfries,  Sir  George,  lord  cbief-justice  of 
England,  his  severity  towards  the  partisans 
of  Monmouth,  ii-  S50 ;  this  severity  sends 
many  emigrants  to  America,  SSI- 
Jenkins,  a  noted  smuggler,  iii.  436 ;  pntenda 

to  have  lost  liis  oars,  436. 
Jenkins,  John,  governor  of  Carolina,  i.  161, 

163,  nott. 
Jenkinson,  Charles,  afterwards  Earl  of  Llrer- 
pool,  iv.  334,  391;  first  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
V.  TO;  the  father  of  the  stamp  act,  89, 
•note,  152;  becomea  aecretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, 102;  his  rare  talents,  102;  his  self- 
control,  103;  thinka  it  absurd  lo  charge 
England  with  ambition,  iv.  234;  proposes 
new  regnlflllona  in  American  trade  and 
new  taxes,  v.  187, 138 ;  opposes  the  repeal 
of  the  stamp  act,  434 ;  is  a  member  of  the 
treHsury  board  in  the  Bedtbrd  administm- 
tiDn,vi.  110,123;  engages  to  assist  Thomas 
Hutchinson  and  otherenemies of Maaaochn- 
settB,  110 ;  wishes  Parliament  to  disregard 
the  popular  voice,  330;  procures  a  pension 
for  Hutcbinson,  116 ;  thinks  the  Americans 
ought  to  submit.  Til.  218,  243 ;  his  mean 
reply  to  Burke,  370. 
JenDJnga,  Samuel,  his  Intrepid  conduct  aa 
speaker  of  the  assembly  of  New  Jersey, 


Jenyns,  Soanie,  becomes  a  lord  of  trade, 

advises  the  subversion  of  the  charter  of 
Pennsylvania,  230;  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trade,  v.  331 ;  his  sophisticHl  arguments 
for  taxing  America,  232-334. 

Jervis,  John  (atterwards  Earlof  St  Vincent), 
in  the  fleet,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  under 
Admiral  Saunders,  iv.  324. 

Jesidts arrive  in  "Acadia,"  and  visit  the  Ken- 
nebec  river,  L  27;  establish  themselves  in 
Canad^  1.29,  ill.  120;  character  and  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  order,  iii.  130;  Jesuits  ia 
Canada,  their  character  and  numbers,  133 ; 
eollega  founded  by  them  in  Quebec,  126 ) 
BrSbeufand  Daniel,  1^;  their  safi^rings, 

128 ;  extended  plans  and  labors,  128 ;  mis- 
sion to  the  Onondagas,  143;  visit  the 
Indians  beyond  Lake  Superior,  145 ;  stim- 
nUta  the  Indians  to  horrid  barbarities,  1S7 ; 
their  away  of  the  Indian  mind,  222,  224; 
Jesuit  mission  not  thiitless,  345 ;  expelled 
irom  Erance,  vii.  28;  had  been  nseful  la 
"    ■  -    -    '"    the  order  abolished  there, 


i§. 


n  Connecticut,  captain  of 


65. 


ly,  134;  his  martyr- 
dom, 137. 
John  Sigismund^  elector  of  Brandenburc,  be- 
comea a  Ualviniat,  x.  81;  becomes  Duka 
ofPrussiainiam,  81. 

■al  anpe 

i  the  king  aends  _  , 

order  to  him  to  rouse  the  Six  Nations 
against  the  Americans,  349;  he  acts  incon- 

I  Indian  hostility  against  America,  Till. 

Johnson,  Isaac,  1.  352,  354,  350;  dies,  360. 

Johnson,  Johuj  and  his  wift,  of  HaverbiH, 
slain  by  Indians,  iii.  315. 

Johnson,  l^dy  Arbella,  i.  364;  dies,  300. 

Jigbuson,  Rev.  Samuel,  of  Connecticut,  prays 
for  the  anbversion  of  popular  liberty  lo  New 
England,  v.  335,  236. 

Johnaon,  Robert,  governor  of  8outh  Carolina, 
iii.  339;  resists  the  popular  movement, 
330. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  the  titmous  monilist,  his 
nna^cious  ntterai:ce  respecting  America, 
vi.373;  the  lexicographer,  his  long  struggle 
with  poverty,  vii.  257 ;  his  antipathy  to  the 
Whig  parly,  268;  he  sells  bis  pen  to  a  cor- 
rupt ministry,  258;  his  "Taxation  no 
Tyranny,"  368;  his  abuse  of  Franklin, 
';  his  vitupprations  of  America,  369;  bis 
— -tl      ""■ 

Jobii» 
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C*. 


ists  against  foit  Stanwi:  . 

JohnBon,  Sir  NaClianiel,  governor  of  Soutli 
Caroliuti,  iii.  ail. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  iv.  183;  eommands 
tlie  army  deaeintid  for  the  reduction  of 
Crown  Point,  207 ;  nrrivea  al  Lake  Ge  i^ 
90R:  ia  wonndBd  ia  battle,  211;  hia  arm;' 
8  tha  battle,  but  the  yictor3  was  not 
to  him,  212;  is  made  a.  baronet  213 
aineffieieDcj',212;  l^i  la  of  taking  Crown 
Point,  218;  at  Tieonderoga,  with  vrarriora 
of  (he  Sis  Ifaliona,  301,  802;  at  Niajiara 
with  Moimwks,  320;  he  takes  Niagara 
321;  engages  in  a  Eclieme  for  colonizing 
the  West.  vi.  32;  negotiates  with  tbe  Six 
Nations,  22T. 

Johnson,  Stepben,  minialor  of  Lyme  Conn 
denounces  the  oppresave  acta  of  Lngla  id 
T.320,S91;higfer<rentappealint]i9  New 
Londoa  Gazette,"  SB3. 

Johnson,  William  Samuel,  agent  in  England 
fbr  Connecdcul,  qnotcd,  vi.  43,  SS  64  76 

din  affairs,  Sb;  his  able  defeni^e  of  ibe 
rights  of  Connecticut  during  a  discussion 
with  Lord  HillaboroBgh,  111-115  hn  letter 
to  Wedderhum  after  his  ruturn  home  4*)S 
an  envoy  from  Connecticut  »  Gage  at 
Beaton,  vii.  821. 
Johnston,  Colonel,  of  New  Jersey,  at  the 
battle  of  Long  ^and,  i:c.  89,  89;  is  slain, 

Johnston,  Samuel,  of  North  Curolina,  viii. 

85;   president  of  the  provincial  congress, 

96;  his  moderation,  ST. 
Johnstone,  George,  one  of  Ihe  three  commis- 

sioners  sent  by  Loid  North  to  America,  x 

122;   his  character,  123,  151;   teares  the 

country,  125. 
Johiiatona,  goremor  of  West  Florida,  v.  235, 
"Join  or  Die,"  motto  of  a  paper  at  New 

York,  V.  332. 
Joliat,  Louis,  dIsiMJvers  the  Mississippi  river, 

ili.  166;  the  Missouri  and  Ohio,  159. 
Joncaire,  iivea  among  the  Senecas  in  IndlaJi 

style,  iii  341,  3" 


■le,iii 
*,Joh 


"  Countess  of  Scarborough,"  k.  271 ;  anters 
Ihe  Texel  with  his  prizes,  2T2;  the  cap- 
tured sblps  reclaimed  by  the  British,  372; 
the  demand  refused  by  the  Datch  anthori- 


speaker  in  deflanee  of  the  governor,  vi 
with  others,  obtains  possession  of  the  royai 
magazine,  vii.  337. 
Joseph  II.,  emperor  of  Anstria,  and  his 
mother,  Maria  Theresa,  how  they  regard 
the  struggle  in  America,  viii.  391,  392; 
visits  Pans,  and  why,  i.  62,  110;  his  de- 
signs on   Bavaria,   105;  contrasted  with 


Joseph  II.,  cmpfTor  of  Germany,  a; 


:.  237;  iie  wUI 


nnicalion  with  the  American 

,397. 

Joseph   William,  deputy  of  Lord  Baltimore, 

in  Maryland,  his  nigh  claims,  ii.  214;  iii9 

defeat  ili.  80. 
Judgea  appointed  by  the  king,  and  held  office 

iibverted,'427;  jV 

the' king,'  vi.  452;  they  are  required  l^ 
retuae  to  receive  salaries  from  the  crown, 

Ju  Imaiy  of  the  eoloniea  made  dependent  oa 

Judiciary  kept  distinct  tVom  tha  le^alafiva 
and  a-^ecntive  power,  is..  270 ;  appomttnent 
of  judges  370;  their  term  of  office,  2TU; 
nojudiciaiy  under  ihe  coutfederation,  446. 

Jumoiiville,  a  French  officer,  killed,  iv.  110. 


K. 

K'diokiT,  pi^ulation  of,  in  17G8,  vi.  293. 

Kalb  aiioehes  himself  to  the  Ameriean  cause, 
IX  SSa;  embarks  with  Lafayette,  Wb;  ar- 
nve?  at  Pblhtdelphia,  389  ^  meets  a  ruda 
repnlae.  389;  with  Washington  at  While- 
marah  453;  lo  go  with  a  winter  expedition 
to  (.  anada,  432.     ( See  De  KaBi.  | 

Kalm,  Peter,  the  Swedish  traveller  in  Amer- 
ica; hia  Btataniant  of  American  opinion, 
III  434. 

Kamea,  Lord  (Henry  Home),  believes  a  po- 
litital  union  of  ihe  American  eoloniea  im- 
possible, viL  107. 

Kant,  Emanuel,  in  political  sc 


of  America,  ix.  501;  his^jbilosop^, 
X  87,83;  defends  the  American  caus^  83. 
Kaskaskia,  the  oldest  se  tlement  in  tha  MIh- 


ppi  Vallay,iii  ___, 

346;  taken  by  Clark,  x.  196, 199. 

Kaskasfcias,  popolation  of,  in  1768;  vi.  223. 

Kannit!,  prime  minister  of  Anatria,  at  first 
unfriendly  to  America,  x.  63,  245;  wishes 
tfl  have  America  represented  ia  the  peace 
congress,  449 ;  ^vors  the  American  cause, 
450 

Keith,  Geoive,  makes  a  schism  tn  the  Quaker 
body  in  Pennsylvania,  iiL  36;  embracaa 
Episcopaoy.  87. 

Keith,  Sir  William,  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, ill.  345;  recommends  English  laxa- 
^on  (^ihe  colonies,  383;  proposes  a  stamp 
duty,  iv.  68. 

Kennebec  nver  visited%y  the  French,  i.  27; 
claimed  by  them,  iii.  154;  difficnlties  es- 

Serisnced  by  Arnold's  expedition  on  its 
anlts,  viii.  192, 
Kennedy,  ArchitaJd,  of  New  Tork,  urges  an 

the  colonies,  iv.  01;  and  a  "gentle  land 

Kennedy,  Joseph,  a  leading  patriot  ia  North 

Carolina,  vii.  373. 
Kennedy,  Quintina,  of  South   Carolina,  ir. 
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Kenon,  of  North  Carolina,  joins  colonel 
Moore  wltii  tt  re-enforcement,  viii.  285. 

Kent,  Bemainin,  of  Boston,  vi.  483. 

Kentuckv,  not  a  white  man  there  in  1788; 
vi.  ^i  the  region  explored  hy  Daniel 
Boone  and  othera,  29B,  et  ieq.  t  settled 
vii.  366;  names  of  the  chief  settlera,  SG6; 
its  first  assembly,  366 ;  the  session  opened, 
aai!  spirit  of  liberty,  3B8i  civil  constitu- 
tion and  laws,  368,  369;  spirit  of  piety, 
869;  and  its  repteseniative,  viii.  IDS;  the 
woudecful  richness  of  its  soil,  108;  Virrinia 
bars  it  ont  of  Congress,  lOSi  a  part  ofVir- 
rinia,  x.  193;  imide  a  county,  10i(  (ho 
bold,  brave  men  of  that  n-'gion,  and  what 
they  did,  191,  et  leq. 

Keppel,  Augustus,  admiral,  refuses  to  serve 
against  America,  vii.  348!  sails  in  quest  of 
a  French  heet,  x.  162;  ho  Ikils,  103;  bis 
incapBcity,  133. 


EiclcapoDS,  iii.  155, 156,  213. 
Kidd,  Wiliiam,  the  bmous  pirate,  iii.  60. 
Kiaft,  William,  governor  of  fJew  NetherUnd, 
.  ii.  28.3;  cMma   for   his  country,  against 
Sweden,  the  region  on  the  Delaware,  287; 

meannesB,  291 ;  perishes  ui  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic,  ^3. 
Kings,  the  argument  of  "  Common  Sense  " 
against  them,  vlil.  236;  the  greater  part 
have  been  bad  men,  257;  they  have  multi- 
plied civil  wars,  237;  they  are  of  no  good 
nse,  237. 


sides,  viiL  87. 

Kirkland,  Samoel,  missionaiy  among  the 
Oneida  and  Mohawk  Indians,  vii.  280. 

Kittanning,  a  (own  of  the  Delawares,  de- 
stroyed, IV.  341,  242. 

Klopstocfi,  Frederic  Theophilus,  a  Ihend  fo 
America,  x.  90. 

Knowles,  Commodore  Sir  Charles,  impresses 
seamen  at  Boston,  iiL  4S5;  higli  excite- 
ment produced  thereby,  466. 

Knowlton,  Captain  Thomas,  of  Ashford,  leads 
a  detachment  of  Connecticut  troops  to 
Banker  Hill,  vii.  408,  414,  419;  his  gal- 

.  lant  conduct,  424,  430;  mortally  wounded 
in  a  sldrmish  near  Manliattanville,  is.  126. 

Knox,  Henry,  afteiwards general  and  secre. 
taiy  of  War,  a  witness  of  the  Boston  mas- 
sacre, vi.  838.  339, 349j  a  bookseller  of  Bos- 
ton, vii.  326;  plans  the  American  works  in 
Rosbury,  July,  1776  v  43  coloneiof 
artillery,  ix.  77;  is  v  th  Wash  ng 
the  battle  of  Trenton  230 

Knox,  James,  a  pioneer  of  settlement 
Cumberland  Valley  Tenne  see  vi  ' 


■.  137.  191;  defeiii 


oted, 


Knyphansen,  Baron,  lieutenant^eneral, 
comnuinder  of  Hessian  troops,  viii.  365; 
bis  character,  235;  lands  at  New  Rochelle, 
Ix.  178;  removes  to  New  York  Island, 
184;  attacks  Fort  VVashingion,  190;  iC 
surrenders  to  him  lOJ  h  persed 
Heister,  314;  lead  1  m  lb  m  rcb 
to  PhiladdphU,  394  t    th  Brandy 

Stream,   398;  def   t    th     Vm  n         I  ft 
wing,  3S8!  X.  110,  120  130  mm     d 

at  New  York,    301    37  d       N  w 

Jersey,  872;  fears  to 


Kosciuaiko,  Ibadd  t  rs  tl    Am 

army,  Ix.  337;   his  grei 
South  Carolina,  s.  459,  4 


331;    1 


Laconia,  its  extent,  i.  323;  granted  to  Gorges 
and  Mason,  323. 

La  Corne,  his  violent  proceedings  in  Acadia, 
iv.  67,  ft  sea. 

Lafayette,  Gilbert  Metier  de,  became  intei^ 
ested  in  the  American  cause,  vii.  350;  re- 
solves to  engage  m  the  American  struggle, 
ix.  70;  purchases  and  freights  a  ship  <br 
America,  285;  embarlis  for  America  mde- 
fiance  of  the  order  of  the  king,  296;  the 
women  of  Paris  applaud  his  her.>lsm,  296; 
arrives  at  Philadelphia,  389;  is  at  first  re- 
pulsed. 389;  made  a  major-general,  389; 
received  into  Washington's  family,  393; 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bmndywine, 
397,  399;  Washington's  love  tor  him, 
400;  routs  a  party  of  Hessians,  436;  ap- 
pointed to  command  a  winter  expedition 
to  Canada,  462;  the  design  reUnauished, 
463;  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Sir  Wilham 
Howe  to  circumvent  and  capture  him,  k. 
119,  120;  advises  an  attack  on  the  BriOsh 
army  alter  its  evacuation  of  Philadelphia, 
127;  the  attack  committed  to  him,  123; 
has  no  support  fVom  Lee,  129;  battle  of 
Monmouth,  131;  he  compels  Snllivan  to 
withdraw  his  censure  of  the  French  officers, 
the  people  of  Canada, 


3  Franci 


187; 


rirn^l^ 


there  in  behalf  of  tt  ... 

commands  in  Virginia,  497,  el  seq.;  his 
generoQS  conduct,  498;  refuses  to  corre- 
spond with  Arnold,  499;  retreats  befors 
Comwallis,  504;  pursues  Cornwallis,  605, 
607 ;  amount  aud  quality  of  his  three,  507 ; 
never  guilty  of  rashness.  507 ;  his  great 

great 

euoces.,  ... 
Virginia,  516;  persuades  de  Grasse  to  keep 
within  the  capes  of  Virgmia,  617 ;  assists 
in  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  617,  et  aeq. ; 
honored  m  France,  624. 
[aft^ni^re,  a  pri>mlnent  man  in  the  republic 
of  New  Orleans,  vi.  220,  293;  banged, 
295. 
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1a  GaliasoniSre,  governor  of  Canada,  iv.  31; 
ecnde  a  colony  into  the  Ohio  valley,  43; 
entires  the  Acailians  id  leave  En(;lish  ju- 
risdiolion,  44;  returns  to  France,  47; 
oppogea  Ibe  abandonment  of  Canada,  T3, 
73. 


Lake  George,  all  around  is  a,  witdemesa,  iv. 
208;  battles  near  there,  SIO,  211;  raithet^ 
ing  of  a  large  force  in  its  Ticlnirf,  S3. 

Lakes,  country  on  the,  possession  taken  of  it 
by  tlie  English,  iy.  361. 

Lallemand^  Gabriel,  his  sufferings  ajid  mar- 
tyrdom, lii.  140. 

La  Loutre,  AbbS,  missionary  in  Nova  Scotia, 
Iv.  41;  InsttgaCes- the  [ndians  against  the 
En((lish  colony,  47;  sets  fire  to  a  church  at 


ChU 

Lamb,  (Japt^n  John,  in  the  Northern  Armv, 
bis  character,  viii.  18S(  taltes  part  in  the 
aasanlt  on  Qnebec,  SD3. 

Iamb,  colonel  of  artillery,  opposes  the  enemy 
at  Saugatneit,  is.  34T ;  is  wounded,  848. 

Lamb,  Jolm,  a  Son  of  Liberty  in  New  Torb, 

V.  425 ;  a  leading  patriot  in  New  York,  vii. 

328. 
Land,  large  grant  of,  in  the  Ohio  valley,  Iv. 

48,  167. 
Land  Bank  in  Maasachnsetls,  111-  388,  389; 

depreciation  of  the  current,  8B9. 
Land-tax  in  England  reduced,  vi.  59. 
Land-tan  propDfled,  iv.  2^. 
Lands,  western,  Rpecnlation  In,  vi.  32;  large 

cessions  of,  made  by  the  Indians,  86,  227; 

lands  for  the  Boldiers  of  Ihs  French  wnr, 

379;  lands  granted  to  a  company  ui  £ng- 

Lane,  Ralph,  conducts  a  coloiw  to  North 
CaroUna,  i.  96;  massacre  of^  Indians  by 
him,  100;  returns  to  England,  lOB. 

Langdon,  Samuel,   of   Portsmonth,  his  de- 

Lani^on,  Samuel,  president  of  Harvard 
College,  his  praver  on  the  marching  of  the 
detachment  for'feunlter  Hill,  vii.  4118. 

Language  not  a  human  invention,  iii.  268; 
it  springs  from  our  veiy  nfltnre  and  cannot 
be  essentially  changed.  364. 

Languages  of  the  Amerlciin  Indians,  eight  in 
nnml^r,  ili.  237;  dieUnctive  peculiarities, 
254,  et  eeg. ;  free  from  iiregulariljes,  gov- 
erned by  undeviatlng  laws,  264;  no  writ- 
ing, knowledge  conveyed  by  hieroglyphics, 
266;  poor  in  abstract  terms,  256;  cop;ous 
fbr  objects  of  sense,  uo  spiritual  or  moral 
ideas  convej-ed,  366:  synthesis  pervades 
the  enUre  language,  257 ;  no  generic  terms, 
258;  no  substantive  veiii,  Uie  verb  to  be 
always  Indudes  place  and  time,  263; 
abounds  in  combinations,  olten  excessive 
and  grotesque,  250;  no  distiaction  of  gen- 


■  only 


e  of  the  proi 


anges,  262,  2^3;  the  language, 


other  languages,  264. 


'esembles  all 
OEuer  jaiiguugeN,  ao4. 
La  S.'lle,  Robert  Cavalier  de,  his  early  his- 
tory,  ili.   162 ;  obtains  the  grant  of  Fort 
Fcontenac,   192;   h  t  d    g       163 

builds  the  "Griliin,  th  6  t  ssel  nth 
upper  lakes,  164;  Ira  rse  1  k  F  i 
Huron,  and  MIchig  n  164  p  n  trate  th 
imnois  country.  165      a  sew  h  the 

Indians,  166;  his  re  gth  f  will  165 
173 ;  goes  on  foot  flttee  h  dred  m  lea 
hack  to  FortFroote  ac  166  ts  Creen 
Bay,  167;retumstoIlln  167  d  d 
the  Mississippi  to  its  m  tfa,  168  ret  n 
to  Quebec  and  to  Ira  ce  168  h  d  s- 
astrous  voyage  in  th  G  1     tM  169 

170;    lands  a  colony    n  T     as    171    de- 

farts  tbr  Canada,  17i    mu  d     d  by  f 

is  men,  173;  his  great  chatacCer,  173,174. 

"  Last  Appeal "  contfimplatcd,  vi.  407. 

Latbrop,  Captain  Thomas,  and  his  company 
slaughtered  by  the  Indians,  ii  104. 

Lauderdale,  John  Maitland,  duke  of,  ii.  110. 

Laurens,  Henty,  of  South  Carolina,  vii.  336; 
is  opposed  to  independence,  viii.  M,  B28j 
Is  chosen  vice-president  of  the  province, 
343;  president  of  Congress,  x.  173,  821; 
advises  the  arming  of  slaves,  291 ;  is  sent 
to  the  Netheriands  to  negotiate  for  a  loan, 
433;  taken  prisoner  and  confined  to  the 
tower,  433;  the  ministry  darenothringhim 
to  trial,  437 ;  he  is  liberated  from  the  tower, 
63B;  Ms  interview  witli  Lord  Shelbume, 
536;  goes  to  Holland,  537  ;  assists  in  tha 
uegotiations  at  Paris,  539. 

Laurens,  John,  of  South  Carolina,  son  of 
Henry,  his  gallant  conduct,  ix.  426 ;  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, assists  Washington  at  Mon- 

Island  campaign,  146, 149;  in  South  Caro- 
lina, 292,  293 ;  wishes  to  ri^se  a  regiment 
of  blachs,  291;  comes  to  the  defence  of 
Charleston,  292;  is  sent  to  France  to  pro- 
cure a  loan  of  money,  418;  obtains  money, 
but  not  as  ft  loan,  447;  his  braveiy  at 
Yorktowu,  520;  in  South  Carolina,  re- 
d,  665 ;  Washmgton'a 

and  at  the  battle 


Lauznn,  Duke  de,  repulses  Tarleton's  legion. 
X.  618. 

Law,  John,  lii.  319;  his  credit  system,  350; 
his  theory  of  money,  350 ;  his  vast  schemes, 
350,354;  his  bank,  S60;  becomes  the  bank 
:  between  paper  and 


comptroller  general  cf  the  c 
results  of  the  frantic  scheme,  367. 
Law,  what  gives  it  binding  force,  vi.  9 
Law-courts  of  Kngland,  v.  47,  et  leg, 
Lawrence,     lieutenant-governor  of    Nora 
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tawson,  e,  eapti™  among  tlio  Tusoaroras, 
iii.  319;  biirnea  to  deatb,  320. 

Lead  mines  in  Virginia,  vi.  86,  223.  827. 

Learned,  Brisadiei,  in  tke  baClle  of  liemis's 
Heigliti,  ix.4IO,  417. 

Le  Caron,  liis  early  visit  to  Lake  Huron,  iii. 
118. 

Ledyard,  John,  coloael,  murdered  by  Arnold, 
x-ftOO. 

Lee,  Arthur,  proposed  as  agent  in  England 
furMasaachu3ett3,vi.  3Tli  the  king  wishes 
to  have  him  arraigned  Ibr  treason,  vii.  68; 
agent  for  Massachusetts  in  England,  342; 
in  London,  is  desired  by  Congress  to  ascer- 
tiun  the  disposition  of  lorelgn  powers,  viil, 
216;  raceives  a  promise  of  pecuniary  aid, 
34i;  cominis^oner  to  France,  ix- 133;  bis 
character,  183;  not  noticed  by  Vergcnnes, 
Sei;  on  his  wav  to  Madrid,  28!i,  308; 
Btoppad  at  Burgos,  aOSj  his  intecviewwith 
GrinMldi,  808;  iie  is  snuhhed  by  Pmssia 
and  AuBlrJa,  1T3 ;  his  papers  stolen,  4T4  ; 
Ms  mischierous  inteimedaling.  480;  he  is 
BTBsented  to  Louis  XVL,  489;  envies 
Franklin,  and  hitrignes  to  supplant  him, 
493;  his  ill  success  at  Berlin,  x.  104, 107, 
ITO;  his  pruceedinga  in  France,  2G1, 
.2S2. 

Lee,  Charles,  resolves  to  devote  himself  to  the 
cause  of  American  liberty,  vi.  460 ;  comea 
to  Boston,  vii.  101;  his  restless  spirit,  101; 
asuniea  the  rank  of  m^op.general,  102; 
opinion  entertained  of  him  in  England, 
viii.  26;  his  trae  character,  37;  his  de- 
mand of  indemnity  for  rej 
English  half-pay,  38;  accomi 
ington  to  Cambridge,  32,  i 
to  Buigoyne  aud  ISurgoyne'f 


s  the 


Gorreapondence,  220;  inspects  the  harbor 
and  foHi^cafiona  of  Newport.  220;  bisb^h 
reputation  fijc  militaiy  genius,  277,  280, 
2S1;  goes  to  Connecticut,  277;  persuades 
Governor  Trumbull  to  call  out  two  J^i- 
ments,  278;  usnips  authoiity,  273;  New 
York  offended  by  his  intuference,  278;  ha 
enters  New  York,  279 :  begB  money  of  the 
New  York  Congress,  281 ;  is  appointed  to 
the  Southern  command,  282 ;  his  arbitral/ 
conduct  in  New  York,  283 ;  and  in  Virgi- 
nia, 864:  transceads  hie  proper  authority, 
354;  amvea  in  lbs  vicinity  of  Charleston, 
8S6;  examioes  its  defences,  396;  proposes 
to  abandon  Sullivan's  iFlaaii,  396;  doubts 
vhether  Sullivan's  Island  cau  l>e  held, 
400,  401;  meditates  removing  Moultrie 
from  his  command,  400,  401 ;  neglects  to 
send  him  powder,  409;  plans  the  fortifica- 
tions of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  ix.  76; 
Congress  sends  for  Lee,  113,  15t);  he  de- 
mands money  of  Congress,  158 ;  proposes 
to  attack  E^st  Florida,  158;  Ills  march 
into  Geoi^,  ISO;  loses  many 

by  ^ckness  and  death,  159;  al 

expedition,  1B9 ;  goes  to  the  North,  169; 
is  eagerly  expected  by  the  army  of  Wash- 
ington, 168;  nis  high  reputation,  168;  yet 
utterly  incompetent  as  a  commander,  188; 
VOU    X. 


his  pride  OS  an  Englishman,  168;  his  con- 
tempt of  Americans,  168;  his  opposidon  to 
independence,  169;  his  insincerity,  169; 
his  interview  with  i^ongress,  1G9;  elamors 
for  a  separate  army,  169 ;  advises  Mary- 
land to  submit  to  Britain,  170;  proposes  a 
negotiation  with  Lord  Howe  on  his  own 
terms,  173;  did  not  origin^a  (he  evacua- 
tion of  New  York  Island  17B,  nnte,  his 
arrival  In  Washington's  armr,  173 ;  attends 
a  council  of  war,  178;  at   White   Plains 


New  Jersey,  187,  194,  198,  1  _,  _.  , 
disregards  those  orders,  187, 194,  196, 198, 
202,  204;  his  idleness,  197i  his  military 
repntation  very  high  in  Congress  and 
among  tlic  people,  ^3;  his  wild  ambition, 
208;  his  intrigues  to  obtain  dictatoi'Ial  au- 


1,  205:  medita 


ter  to  bim,  201;  misrepresents  and  vlllfles 
Washington,  205,  207,  209;  his  arrogant 
letter  to  Washington,  208;  assumes  au- 
thority in  chief,  m-,  crosses  the  Hudson, 
207;  his  falsehoods,  208;  his  self-esteem, 
209;  his  continttal  disobedience  of  orders, 
208;  hopes  to  reconquer  the  Jerseys,  208; 
hie  slow  pn^ress,  208 ;  his  spleen  against 
Washington,  200;  a  surpriswl  and  taken 
prisoner  oy  a  party  of  British,  210 ;  his  ab- 
ject cowardice,  210 ;  treated  as  a,  deserter, 
211,  215;  a  letter  purporting  to  be  fitim 
him  to  Kennedv  not  genuine,  211,  note; 
Lee  beyonddoubtatraitar,211;  putnnder 
a  close  guard  and  sent  to  Ne>v  York,  21Bi 
Congress  and  Washl  ngton  intercede  tbr  him, 
327 ;  volunteers  Co  bring  back  the  colonies 
to  their  old  allegiance,  S2S;  his  reqnest  to 
Congress,  328;  the  reqnest  refnsed,  338; 

,U . ^.J     ^f,.     ^..    — i_   „ 

,  — .,  -le  Di-esen' 

eral  Howe  a 


reducing  the  Ameri- 
cans, oou;  uiv  |iiiui  r^ected,  331;  the 
opinion  entertained  of  him  in  Europe,  331; 
his  hypocnsy  and  treason,  331;  his  want 
of  veracity,  833,  note ;  pat  on  board  the 
"Centurion,"  351j  plots  (he  ruin  of  the 
American  cause,  x.  127 ;  retUses  to  attack 
the  retreaUng  British  army,  123;  battle  of 
Monmouth,  120 ;  the  day  nearly  tost  throDgh 
bis  treachery,  129 ;  disobeys  the  orders  of 
Vlashington,  139;  his  false  representations, 
130;  his  inacUvity,  —  does  nothing^  131; 
Wasliington's  anger  at  this,  131;  bis  dis- 
respect to  Washington,  130,  133;  is  tried 
by  a  court-martial  and  suspended,  134 ;  his 
ingloijous  end.  134. 

Lee,  Francis,  of  Tirginiai  elected  to  Congress, 
viii.  81. 

Lee.  Henry,  major,  lakes  Paulus  Huofa,  x. 
220, 230 1  lieu  teniuit^^tolonel,  with  his  legion, 
sent  to  Sooth  Carolina,  457,  477;  his  su<?- 
cesBfnl  operations  there.  485,  489. 


Lee,  Bichard  Henry,  of  YirKinla,  hii 
against  negro  slavery,  iv,  422 ;  an 
advocate  for  freedom,    '    " "    ' " 
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First  ConOnenta!  Concrcst,  127 ;  his  con- 
ciliatoiy  speech,  130;  believes  in  natural 
rights,  132;  BUBtBins  the  Fairfos  r«aoln- 
tions,  2T5;  a  member  of  the  Second  Con- 
UDenta1CDiigrBga,853;  delegate  of  Vu^inia 
in  OiDgress,  in  bvoF  of  disowning  the  nu- 
ihority  of  the  klog,  viii.  ■""    '~  ■■ " 


n  founing 


independence,  367;  introduc 
fbr  indep«ndence,  389{  assisi 
the  constitution  of  Vireinia, 
a07;  his  oonadencein  tfaEhington.  258;  in 
Congress,  sides  with.  Che  Neir  England 
States  on  the  qnesfion  of  the  fisheries,  x. 
ai5 ;  propoBes  to  send  a  body  of  troops  to 
.!._  r  u_...ij  Carolina,   315;  pro- 


r  of  Sou 


tt  Washingli 
Lee,  Wiiham,  brother  of  Arthui 


power,  5Dti. 


pnlsed  at  BeTim,  and  wliy.  x..  211);  is  dis- 
missed Cram  office,  241,  2g3. 

I.egge,  William,  atterwnrds  Earl  of  Dart^ 
mouth,  chaaecllor  of  the  exchequer  under 
Newcastle,  reUres  Ironi  ofHce,  ir.  ^0; 
chancellornnder  Pitt,  248;  dismissed  fh>m 
office  250;  London  and  other  cities  vote 
him  their  IVeedom,  272;  the  king  dismisses 
hioi  from  office,  390. 

Legislative  poi 
■0  leg 


m-,  I 
buCtv 


;islatiTe  bodies  in  every  slate 

Legislatnro,  necessitv  of  two  bFanches  in  it, 
viii.  371. 

Leibnits,  Godfrey  William,  tbretells  a  general 
overtam  in  Europe,  viii.  36i. 

Leicester,  in  Massachusetts,  its  palriotJc  ut- 
terances, vi.  443,  483. 

Leicester  Hoose,  a  name  for  the  partisans  of 
George  III.  hefbre  he  became  kmg,  iv.  162, 
245,  2T5. 

Leisler,  Jacob,  assumes  the  government  of 
New  York,  with  ih«  assent  of  the  humbler 
classes,  but  opposed  be  the  aiistoerac}',  iii. 
51;  takes  possession  ofthe  fort,  St;  reliises 
possession  to  Ingoldsby,  S3;  his  arrest, 
trial,  and  execntiou,  S4,  65;  has  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people,  55. 

Leitch,  Major,  from  Virginia,  slain  In  a  skir- 
mish on  New  York  Island,  Ik.  126-128. 

Lemoine,  Chnrlea,  ill.  170.     (See  Ibermlle.) 

Le  Moyne,  a  Jesuit  misBionary  to  the  Onon- 
dacas,  iii.  142;  and  MohawkB,  145. 

Lenni  Lenape  Indians,  their  location,  iii.  239 ; 
Penn's  treaty  with  them,  il.  381,  33^. 

Lenox,  in  Massachusetts,  their  {latiiotio  re- 
sponse to  tbe  Boston  circalar,  vi.  442. 

Xieo  III.,  pope,  elainis  superiority  over  all 
temporal  power,  x.  85. 

Leon,  Juan  Ponce  de,  his  earfy  hisloiy,  i.  81, 
et  leq.;  discov-ers  Florida,  83;  .mortally 
wounded,  34. 

Leonard,  Daniel,  of  Taunton,  in  Mass.,  a 
member  of  a  oominitteB  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  vii.  62;  deceives 
himself,  and  also  the  ^vemoc,  in  regard 
to  the  spirit  of  the  province,  63;  his  letters 
aigned  '' Massachusettenais,"  published  in 
Diaper's  paper  in  Boston,  recommend  snb- 


■liament,  231,  232;  tJiey  ae  ablv  an- 
„.,jredby  John  Adaflis,2-ll2-.2.38. 

Leslie,  Oilonei,  his  expedition  to  Salem,  vii. 
253;  his  attack  on  the  Groat  Biidgs  neat 
Norfolk,  viii- 227;  retreats  to  NorlbTk,  2 j8. 

Leslie,  General,  his  movement,  ix,  126;  at 
Maidenhead.  In  New  Jersey,  244,  250. 

Le  Sueur  expjoros  the  Northwest,  iit.  204; 
succors  the  French  settlement  at  Natchez, 

Leutlien,  great  battle  of,  giuncd  by  Frederic 
II.,  238,  289. 

Leverett,  John,  agent  of  Massachusetts  in 
England,  ii.  72. 

Levi,  De,  assists  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry,  iv.  263,  363,  385;  assists  in 
the  defence  of  Ticonderoga,  302,  303;  at 
Ogdensburgh,  322;  attempts  to  retake 
Quebec,  353;  his  bilure,  359. 

Lewis,  Andrew,  of  Vireinia,  commands  at 
the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  vii.  IBS;  hia 
ill  Gondact,  169 ;  elected  brigadier-general, 
"LBIT;  rt  * 


Lewis,  of  the  New  York  provincial  congress, 
viii.  130. 

LewisbHrg,  the  men  of  Sonth-West  Virginia, 
assemble  there  in  arms,  vii.  167;  their 
battle  with  the  Indians,  168, 169. 

Lexington,  its  people  resolve  to  drink  no 
more  tea,  vi-  267;  Gage  sends  an  expedi- 
tion Ui  that  place  and  to  Concord,  vii.  SSB 
(see  Cortcordj;  population  in  1775,  291; 
spirit  of  the  townsmen,  2S3 ;  they  a^jjear 
in  arms  at  the  approach  of  the  British, 
288 ;  titey  are  flrod  on  bv  the  troops  at  the 
command  of  Fitcairn,  ll03;  seven  men  of 
Lexington  slain,  and  one  of  Wuburn,  294; 
'"■  394;  theLexing. 

a  general 
rising  of  the  people,  310,  312,  et  leg.;  the 
news  received  in  London,  and  the  effect  in 
Europe,  342,  et  leq. 

Liberal  part^,  a  new  one  in  England,  7 

Liberties  of'^Amerijia 


lEngi 


by  Pitt,  iv. 

Liberty,  progress  of,  in  Europe,  ri.  29,  83, 
90;  held  to  be  (he  inherent  right  of  all 
mankind,  97;  stagnant  in  Europe,  G37; 

Dr.  Richard  Price's  able  pamphlet  on,  viii. 
361,  362. 

"  Liberty,"  sloop,  her  cruise  on  Lake  Chani- 
pliun,  SG4. 

"Liberty  of  prophesving,"  what,  L  284;  de- 
manded by  the  Purifane,  284;   severely 


ifringed  in  New  York,  333; 
vindicated.  394;  detbnded  by  Franklin,  395. 
Liberty-tiee  in  Boston,  v.  310;  Oliverliung 
there  in  eIHgy,  310;  splendid  scene  there 
alter  the  repe^  of  the  stamp  act,  453 ;  pub- 
lic meeting  there,  vi.  473. 
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Lillie,  Thaophilus,  it  gracef  in  Boston,  sells 
contrary  to  the  agreeniBiit,  vi.  333 ;  Wood 

Lillington,  of  Wilmiogtoii,  North  Carolina, 
brings  n  re -enforcement  lo  Colonel  Moore, 
viii.  286;  joins  Oenerai  Caswell,  287. 

Lincoln,  General  BenjB.niin,  e.t  Banndbrook, 
Hew  Jaraey,  ix.  3i«!  is  sent  to  tlie  aid  of 
toe  uortliecn  army,  8T4;  at  Manchester, 
Vermonl,  408;  arrives  in  Ihe  eamp  of 
Gales,  414;  does  not  appear  on  (he  field  of 
battle,  418!  his  character,  x.  237;  (akea 
command  in  South  Carolina,  287;  his 
□peratioDs  there,  2S9.  et  leq. ;  besieges  Sa- 
vannah and  fails,  296;  retreats  to  Charles- 
ton, 298;  eust^ns  a  siege  there,  303; 
amount  of  his  force,  302;  his  measures  fbr 
the  defence  of  the  dty,  303;  his  indecision, 
30*;  he  sbrrendera,  305. 

Lincoln  minnle  men  at  Concord,  vit.  298; 
purauUof  the  British  through  this  town, 
305. 

Linzee,  captain  of  the  "Falcon,"  beaten  off 
from  Gloucester,  viii,  8B. 

Lippineott,  Captain,  a  mui-derer,  X.  [162. 

lisle,  his  patriotism,  x.  313. 

Literature  of  Knglaud.  v.  44,  45. 

Little,  Colonel  Moses,  a  portion  of  his  regi- 
ment are   in    Baaker   Hill   battle,    vii. 


viii.  189;  ii 

preaching  irum  Qnebec,  187;  joins  in  the 

attack  on  Quebec,  209. 

Livin^fon,  Henry,  colonel  of  a  New  York 
regiment,  ix.  409. 

Liviugstnn,  Peter  Van  Eriigh,  of  Now  York, 
vii.  78,  80. 

Livingston,  Phihp,  of  New  York,  iv.  371; 
Ma  patriotic  motion,  vi  272;  loses  his  elec- 
tion, 272;  vii.  79, 108;  member  ol  the  Firat 
Continental  Congresa,  131;  president  of 
Hie  couvenMon  of  New  Yoit,  283, 

Uvingaton,  Fliliip.  of  Brooklyn,  delegate  in 
Congress  from  New  York,  is.  80;  coancil 
of  war  at  his  house,  lOS. 

Livingston,  Bobert,  of  New  York,  a  stanch 
patriot,  foresees   his   country's  indepen- 

Livingston,  Robert,  grandson  of  the  p  ecad 
ing,  opposes  in  Congress  the  resolution  lot- 
independence,  rlii.  390. 

Livhigston,  Roberta.,  viii  178;  Montgomery 
marries  his  daat^hter,  178:  one  of  the  com 
mittee  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  hide 
pendence,  892- 

iJvingston,  Robert  R.,  of  Dutches  County 
N.  Y.,  iv.  371;  his  utterances  on  the  news 
of  colonial  taxation,  v  198-  elected  to  the 
Second  Continental  Congress  Ml  284 
present  there,  353;  Wash  ngl  n  s  letter  to 
him,  ^.  419;  proposes  in  Congress  re<>o!u 
tions  on  mariljme  rights  428  adm  msters 
for  Congress  the  department  t  lb  -eign 
affairn,  BOl. 

Livingston,  William,  iv  3  I  a  pop  lar 
lawj-ar,   429[  of  Nciv  York    one   ot   tl  e 


patriotic  triumvirate  of  lawyers,  vi  111, 
and  nofe  i  his  impassioned  appeal,  141. 

Livingston,  William,  of  New  Jersey,  chopen 
delegate  to  the  eeneral  Congress,  vii.  83; 

'  ■■-—    131:  in  Congress,  viii.  316, 

lathv  I6r  Washington,  ix. 

„ ,  of  New  Jersey,  is  hostile  to 

slavery,  x.  338. 

Livingston  femiiy  In  New  Yorii,  vii.  76- 

Lloyd,  David,  a  political  scold,  iii.  3S,  44. 

Lloydi  Thomas,  a  Qnakerprencher.  president 
of  Uie  council  in  fennsylvftnia,  iii.  35. 

Loan  from  France  obtained,  x,  446 ;  absolute- 
ly necessary,  446 ;  wrong  nse  made  of  this 

Locke,  John,  Itls  character,  ii.  144 ;  frames  a 
constitution  for  Carolina,  145;  iaudgrave 
ofCarolina,  168;  his  consljtutioa  abrogated, 
iii.  16. 

Logan,  James,  secretary  of  Pennsylvania, 

ment  to  the  encroachmants  of  fha  French, 
iii.  345;  his  character  of  Franklin,  377; 
complains  of  tha  rising  spirit  of  liberty, 
304,  896. 

Logan  (rni-^nWufe),  a  chief  of  the  Cayugaa, 
but  leading  the  Shawanese,  the  friend  of 
the  white  man,  some  of  his  kindred  slain, 
vii.  165;  he  determines  on  revenge,  166; 
his  earlier  history,  166;  be  takaa  revenge, 
166;  his  celebrated  speech,  not  spoken, 
however,  170. 

London  intercedes  fbr  America,  vii.  2S2 ;  Ihe 
king  frowns  on  the  attempt,  232;  address 
to  the  corporation  of  London  fi'otn  New 
York,  330;  sorrow  in  London  on  hearing 
of  the  slaughter  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, 343;  address  of  tha  citizens  to  the 
king,  346;  address  of  Congress  to,  viiL 

Loudon  Virginia  Company,  the,  chartered,  i. 

120 ;  the  charter  revoked,  192. 
Long  bland,  the  hihabitants  disinclined  U 


landing  of  the  British  and  Hessian  troops, 
83;  their  numbers  and  equipment,  86; 
American  force,  its  amount,  86 ;  their  posi- 
tions, 83;  the  Americans  defeated  with 
great  loss.  92-94;  British  loss,  95;  Ameri- 
can loss,  95;  Bufferings  of  the  American 
troops  97,  88,  101;  they  retreat  witbont 
further  loss,  103.  104;  erroneous  account 

106  107;  the  retreat  Washington's  own 
mea.  ure,  tha  design  and  proposal  originatad 
with  him,  107. 

Lord"  ot  trade,  what,  iv.  17;  their  powers, 
18    could  advise,  but  not  execute,  18. 

Loudoun,  Farl  of,  made  commander-in-chief, 
"viceroy,"  and  governor  of  Virginia,  iv. 
228  closed  withdespotic  poiver,  229;  his 
cruet  treatment  of  Acadiaus,  206;  bis 
shwkness,  237;  his  cowardice,  240;  de- 
mands free  qaarters  for  bis  troops  in  New 
iork  240;  his  rude  language  lo  the  mayor, 
240  and  in  Philadelphia,  241;  impresses 
our  hundred  men  at  New  York,  258 ;  sail*. 
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30;  Mndame  de 


Bit  Halifas,  267  i  has  a  lurgn  army  there, 
358;  aocomplislies  nothing,  nnd  returns  tq 
Sew  York,  258 ;  stsj's  there  doing  nothing, 
267;  attempts  to  overawe  tbe  continent, 
268;  ia  recalled,  390. 

Lonis  Xiy.  of  France,  governed  by  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  ii.  ITS:  revolies  Uie  edict  of 
Nsnt^,  ITT;  an  absolute  monarch,  iii.  115; 
claims  a,  large  part  of  North  America,  118 ; 
bis  bounty  to  a  French  colony,  171,  199; 
talieauparms  in  behalf  of  James  II.,  175; 
enoonragea  the  slave-trade,  38T;  bia  hnmi- 
liatlon.  225;  bia  Inat  days.  823. 

Louie  XV.,  of  Fmnce,  dleclaJma  boatile  Inten- 
tions, It.  90,177;  exospeiated  agunst  Eng- 
land, 3  IS ;  bia  licenttoumess  and  proSigac3', 
BO:  hia  cordial uuderstandingwitbGaoree 

H.,  vi.  422;  h' '  -*-■'   ""■  "■'- 

-Ppreaaive  rule, 

of  lift,  433;  his  arbitrary 
eraBlavement  to  pleasure, 
friendship  of  George  III., 
Fompadour  rulea,  30. 

Louia  iVl.  of  France,  ascends  (he  throne, 
Tii.  33;  joy  at  his  accession,  32;  holds  that 
the  king  aJone  ahouM  reign,  SS;  his  char- 
acter, SS;  his  choice  of  ministers  deter- 
mineil  by  his  aunts,  87 ;  aenda  an  emissary 
to  America,  352 ;  baa  conf\iGed  ideas  about 
the  American  struggle,  and  can  come  to  no 
decision,  viii.  329;  bis  sluggish  diapoaitinn, 
ix.  69 ;  not  ready  for  war  with  England, 
69;  has  no  sympathv  with  America,  293; 
his  weakness,  291,  396;  determines  to  ac- 
hnowledge  and  aapport  American  inde- 
pendence, 480;  he  reeeivea  the  American 
commiBsioners,  489;  bis  peevishness,  490; 
a  mere  child,  x.  46;  bis  limited  nnder- 
Btanding,  43 :  his  ire^neaa,  446. 

Louiabnig,  fortified,  Iii.  335;  captare  of,  by 
New  Kngland  troopa,  457,  ilieq-i  strength 
of  the  forUHcations,  469;  the  surrender, 
462;  expedition  to,  in  1T68,  iv.  294;  the 
troops  land,  296;  the  garrison  surrenders, 
298;  the  town  is  deserted,  296. 

Louisiana,  oolonlzed  bv  the  French,  iii.  303; 
insalubrity  of  the  climate,  204;  the  colo- 
nists isolated  and  unhappy,  206 ;  its  extent 
aa  claimed  by  the  French,  343,  347;  the 
colnny  not  prospermia,  348 ;  the  Miasiasippl 
scheme,  349 ;  tales  of  the  wealth  of  Louisi- 
ana, 351 ;  arrival  of  a  colony  tVoni  France, 
352;  the  Del  Norte  the  weslem  boundary, 
353;  when  half  a  century  had  elapsed,  still 
a  wilderness,  869;  snrrendered  to  Spain, 
V.  193 ;  a  republic  installed  there,  vi.  318 ; 
the  Spanish  government  expelled,  220; 
Spain  resolves  la  repossess  it.  361 ;  French 

the    reason  why,   203;  is    conquered    l>v 

Spain,  and  the  inhabitants  treated  with 

gre'it  cruel^,  393,  et  seg. 

Lovelace,  Colonel,,g 


Gates  anddisparages  WaEJiijigfon,j 
his  abusive  langnage,  45T. 
Low,  Isaac,  of  New  York,  vii.  43;  a  Tory  at 


ir  of  New  York,  his 


heart,  yet  elected  to  Congress,  79;  not  re- 
LowcU,  John,  of  Boston,  an  able  lawyer  and 

Lowndes,  Kawlins,  of  South  Carolina,  elected 
speaker  of  Ijieir  assembly,  vi.  447:  big 
noble  condnct  as  amagistrate,  471;  defeats 
the  design  of  arresting  the  royal  govern- 
or, Till.  89 ;  in  favor  of  delay  In  instituting 
government,  347,  x.  154;  superseded  as 
governor  of  South  Carolina,  388;  his 
cowardly  behavior,  330. 

Lo)-al  addresses  ftom  England  received  by 
themmistry,  viii,  145. 

Loyaliats  in  North  Carolina,  thwr  mllifBiT 
operaUons,  viiL  2B4-S88;  their  defoat, 
S89;Df  Boalon  recommend  unqualified  sub- 
mission, vii.  09;  their  spirit  as  interpreted 
by  Daniel  Leonard,  231;  (heviiidnce  Gage 
to  detain  the  loyal  people  as  Postages.  321. 

Loyalists,  American,  nothing  can  be  done  for 
(hem,  and  why  x.  556,  680,  586. 

Loyalty  to  England  disappears  from  the 
American  heart,  and  why,  x.  140. 

Ladwell,  Philip,  sent  as  governor  to  restore 
order  in  South  Carolina,  iii.  14;  but  in 

Luther,  Martin,  influences  all  Europe,  i.  206; 
discountenanced  harsh  proceedings,  314; 
contrasted  with  Calvla,  2TT,  3T8 :  hia  coun- 
sel to  the  peasants  of  Suabia.  398 ;  brought 
to  llgbttruthawliich  elevated  and  eDnobled 
humanitf,  Iv.  ISl,  163;  his  taachinga  and 
their  etlieet,  x.  75 ;  he  justified  slareiy,  346. 

Lutheranism,  its  wide  extent,  x  79,  etaeq. 

Lnttrel),  the  seat  of  Wilkes  in  Parliament 

Luttrell,  Henry  Temple,  replies 
'-  the  House  of  Commons,  vii.  246. 

'     or  the  plough  patent,  i.  336 ;  pur- 
by  Kigby,  4SI ;  absorbed  by  Kassa- 
ctiusetts,  480. 

Lyman,  Phinehas,  of  ConnecUcat,  major- 
general  of  New  England  Iroop",  iv.  20T. 

Lynch,  Thomas,  of  Sonth  Carolina,  vi.  386; 
a  member  of  the  fiiBt  continental  congress, 
vii.  81,  127,  129;  one  of  a  committee  of 
Congress  to  visit  the  camp  at  Cambridge, 
viii.  Ill;  opposed  to  independence,  344 ; 
member  of  a  committee  sent  to  New  i  ork, 
379;  on  alnvery,  ix.  53. 

Lyttleton,  George,  lord,  of  the  treasury  board, 
iv.  64, 160,  163;  chancellor  of  the  excheq- 
uer, 1T9,  331;  speaks  in  Fariiament  lu 
liivor  of  taxing  America,  v.  403;  his  speech 


"C 


a  Hon 


a   agan 


t  the 


Americans,  viii.  161. 
Lyttleton,  Richard,  brother  of  the    preced- 
ing, governor  of  South  Caroiioa,  iv.  1T9, 
B43;Tiis  overbearing  enndncl,  270,  340; 

SQV'ikes  a  war  with  the  Cherokees,  340, 
3;  binders  snppliea  from  being  sent  to 
them,  344 1  the  assembhr  and  council  op- 
pose his  measures,  346.  34T ;  his  perfidy, 
345,  34T;  he  invades  the  Cherokee  conntiy, 

transferred  to  the  government  of  .lainaica, 
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McAithuT,  Neil,  a  Highlander  of  North  Cato- 

liua,  viii.  234. 
Macikulftv'9  opinion  of  Lord  North,  x.  631. 
Maocall,  Mnjor,  of  Geo™'-    ■■"■"'  ""■■"■ 

X.460;  makes  a  eucce: 
MriJIaiy,  Andrew,  mnjor 

\a  killed  by  a  cha   " 

Buii1[erHill,vii.  1 


Macdonald.  Allan  and  Flora,  settlers  in 
Kingsborongh,  North  Carolina,  viii.  Bi; 
their  ctiaraoter  and  previous  history,  94; 
he  takes  sides  with  the  rojTii  governor 
B^inat  the  conntiy,  94;  receives  a  com- 

383;  marches  for  Wilinloglon,  231i  is  de- 
feated and  a  piisoner,  239. 

Macdoiiald,  Itonald,  cimmisaoned  as  bri)^- 
dier  of  Highlandera  in  North  Carolina,  tiU. 
234;  marches  for  Wilmington,  285;  his 
me»3ge  to  Colonel  Moore,  235;  goes  to 
enooimter  Caswell,  28S;  is  defeated  and  a 
prisoner,  288,  289. 

McDoogal,  a  brave  "  Son  of  Liberty  "  in  New- 
York,  vL  481 ;  imprisoned  for  libel,  vi.  333, 


New  York  assembly, 
Jay  in  bis  prndent^liey,  274;  at  Brooklyn, 
advises  a  reCisaC,  ix.  ](»;  superinlends  the 
embarliation,  103 ;  his  brigade  employed  to 


_  ,.  ..  ,         i   at   Peehskill   is 

compelled  to  bnm  the  magaains,  345;  at 

Germantown,  424;  does  not  as^st  ui  the 

battle,  427. 
Hacdowell,  colonel  of  North  Carolina  militia, 

forced  to  retreat  beyond  the  Allaghanics, 

X.  334. 
Moliinncs,  of  Nevr  Hampshire,  killed,   iv. 

212. 
MaiJienry,  Doctor,  at  Monmouth,  s.  131, 

Mack™  .see  MuKenn). 

HoKeau,  Thomas,  dele^ta  to  Congress  from 
Delaware,  viii.  7B !  la  waiinly  in  &vor  of 
independence,  368,  437;   presides  at  the 

Jtovincial    confijrence,    of    Fennsyivanitt, 
45,  446. 
Mackenzie,  John,  of  Sonth  Carolina,  vi.  386. 
Maekmaw  (see  Miehtiiniaclsnac). 
Mackinaw,  strength  of  the  garrison  In  Pon- 
fiac's  war,  v.  121;  taken  ny  the  Indiana, 
122 ;  honid  scenes  at  the  capture,  122. 
Mackintosh,  Peter,  a  blacksmith  of  Boston, 
ieiuler  in  the  riots  there,  v.  375. 


Mackintosh,  of  South  Carolioi 


Carolina,  viii.  2B3. 


Maclean,  Allan,  of  Torloisb,  Scotland,  is  sent 

Maclean,  Colonel  Allan,  in  Canada,  tdes  in 
vain  to  form  a  junction  with  Carleton,  viii. 
187;  retires  to  QuE-bec,  1ST,  19G. 

Mcl^lan,  of  Pennsylvania,  lieutenant  in 
Arnold's  expediUon  against  Quebec,  taken 
severely  ill  on  the  way,  viii.  194i  dies, 
195. 

Macleod,  Alexander,  of  the  Scottish  High- 
landers, In  North  Carolina,  viii.  94. 

Macleod,  Donald,  of  North  Carolina,  viii. 
284;  conimandsthe  insurgent  Highlanders, 
2SS ;  attacks  the  patriot  army,  and  is  mot- 
tally  wounded,  289. 

MacpiherBon,  Captain,  Bid..d».camp  of  Mont- 
gomery, a  young  officer  of  meat  promise  in 
we  northern  army,  viii.  134;  sliun  in  the 
assanlt  on  Quebec,  208;  left  not  hia  like 
behind  him.  21L 

Maddotk's  Mill,  meeting  at,  vi.  36. 

Madison,  James,  his  childhood,  iv.  136;  lien- 
tenant-colonel,  commands  a  pei'ty  sent  to 
seize  (he  powder  of  the  province,  vil.  114; 
in  the  Viiginia  convention,  viii.  378;  pro- 
poses equal  rell^ous  fivedom,  880;  tavon 
a  strong  ^wemment,  x.  134,  G02,  GTl. 


igeover 
andHai 


Hamilloa  compared,  x.  570. 
mugatv,  i.ioionelofa  Pennsylvania  regiment, 
ix,  98;  retreats  from  Lang  Island.  103; 
commands  at  Fort  Waabipgfon,  178,  184; 
supposes  the  fort  can  stand  a  long  ^ge, 
188;  he  niakea  a  gallant  defence,  ISO-liS; 

Magistracy  of  France,  thdr  position  in  1774, 
vii.  28, 29. 

Maine,  its  coast  explored  by  the  French,  i. 
27;  by  Gosnold,  112;  by  Pring,  114;  b;r 
""eymonth,  114;  the  Frendi  settlement 


Mount  Desert,  27,  2 


dodged 


oath  colony,  320;  and  part  to  Gorges, 
328;  colony  at  Saco,  330;  at  Femaquid, 
331;  design  of  these  settlements,  331;  mul- 
tiplied grants  of  the  territory,  335;  slow 
progress  of  settlement,  and  why,  336;  no 
efficient  government,  337 ;  not  adoiiCiM  to 
the  New  England  conftideracy,  422;  ab- 
sorbed by  M^sachnsetts,  430;  the  royal 
commissioners  in  M^ne,  ii.  86;  population 
inl6T5,93;  trade  and  business,  93 ;  Indian 
war  in  1676,  109,  110;  Maine  separated 
from  MasBachnaetts  by  the  privy  council, 
113 ;  this  measure  defeated  by  that  colony, 
113;  Maine  becomes  a  province  of  Massa- 
chnsetts,  114;  its  frontier  laid  waste  by 
Indians,  431;  ^n  laid  waste,  iii.  183, 
212.  333  (see  Aoiiuikii,  also  see  Rastev). 
Maintenon,  Madame  de,  mistress  of  Louis 
XIV.,  ii.  176 ;  her  early  history,  17S  i  gov- 
erns the  king,  175,  177;  fbrsakes  liim,  iii. 
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Malcolm,  Daniel,  of  BoBton,  a.  Etubbom  jiatri- 
ot,rotuse8  to  have hia  house  searched,  vl.  31 ; 
moves  thanks  in  town  meedng,  139;  leads 
Ihe  people  inlhetiot  of  llie  tenth  of  June, 
1T68,  156;  anebted  by  the  crown  officers, 

aia. 

Malcohu,  John,  a   Scotchouiii,  tarred  and 

feathered  in  Boston,  vi.  493. 
Ualden  ofTers  its  blood  and  tteaenre  in  the 

Maleeherbes,  ChrlsUaa  VFilliam,  exiled  br 
Lonia  XV.,  t1.  423,  viiL  830,  363,  jx.  393; 
what  he  said  of  Franblin,  492. 

Uanchester,  Duke  of,  liis  speech  against  the 
•war  wiUi  America,  viii.  1B4. 

Mandamus  councillors  for  Massachusetts,  tho 
king.DmkesautaUstofttaem,  vil.  S8;  thev 
fere  hardly  in  that  province,  103-1051  in  a 
Btate  of  alarm,  ihey  resign  their  commis- 
sions, or  take  to  flight,  103-105i  more 
nsignaUons,  111,  115, 116. 

Manhattan  visited  by  Hudson,  iL  36S;  by 
Adiiaen  Block,  376*;   settlement  begun, 

ManigauU,  Judith,  her  Bufferings  for  religion, 

ii.I80. 

Manly,  John,  American  naval  commander, 
his  success  in  taking  prizes,  viii.  317. 

Mansfield,  Earl  of  (seelfufroj,  Witliam). 

Mansfletd,  Earl  of  (William  Murray),  his 
elaborate  speech  in  Parliamonton  Ibe  right 
of  that  body  to  tax  America,  v.  406-4)3; 
his  reasoning  accepted  as  unanswerable, 
413;  is  infavor  of  coercion,  413;  he  and  Ed- 
mund Burke  fbund  the  new  Tory  party  of 
England,  418;  its  impersonation,  419;  bia 
desperate  counsel  in  regard  to  America,  vi, 
1^;  his  plea  in  behalf  of  arbitrarv  power, 
833,  331;  in  n  debate  "breathes  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter  "  against  Boa- 
ton,  518;  in  Parliament  denies  naving  ad- 
vised tbe  duty  on  tea,  vil.  323;  be  praises 
the  Boston  port  bill  and  the  regulating  act, 
926:  is  charged  by  Shelbume  with  tailing 
a  lie,  22T;  his  cruel  and  anrighteous  pro- 
ceeding as  a  judge,  344;  his  atrocious 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  viii.  ITO, 
171 ;  ridjcules  the  idea  of  suspending  hos- 
tilities, 301;  his  heartless  indifierence 
when  Chathaui  was  struck  with  death,  ix. 
49  S. 

Munufiictures,  colonial,  tVowned  upon  by 
England,  iv.  63,  04,  150. 

Jlanufectures  in  England  in  1763,  v.  54;  tiie 
cotton  manufHCture  then  unknown,  56 ;  the 
manafactuce  of  iron  and  day  scarcely  bo- 
gim,  56;  domestic  manufactures  proposed 
in  the  colonies,  388 :  colonial  manuthctures 
forbidden  by  law,  268,  267,387;  restraints 
on  American,  vl  71;  a  flagrant  violation  of 
national  riglit,  71. 

Marblehead,  its  inhabitants  respond  to  the 
Boston  circular,  vi.  431,  437 ;  the  board  of 
cnstoma  transfbrred  to  that  place,  vii  34 ; 
its  people  make  generous  ofiera  to  Boston, 
67;  Leslie  with  hiscommand  lands  in  Mar- 
blehead,  252;  its  fishermen  man  the  bouts 
&t  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware,  ix.  230. 


Marchant,  of  Ehode  Island,  TOf  es  for  limiting 
Washington's  powers,  ix.  433. 

Maresi,  Gabriel,  Jesuit  missionary  in  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  Illinois,  iii.  190, 197. 

Marest,  Joseph,  Jesuit  misdonary  among  the 
Sioux,  iii.  343. 

"  Margaretta,"  a  king's  cntte^  captured  by  a 
party  from  Machias,  vii.  341,  342. 

MariaThereea,  empress  of  Austria,  s,  53;  is 


Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of  Frame,  her  chai> 
acter,vii.31;  herlevitv,  31;  cilumniated, 
32;  a  It'iend  to  Amenca,  x.  45,  111,  112, 
187;  gives  birth  to  a  daughter,  21S;  and 
to  a  sou,  316. 

Marion,  Francis,  if.  348,  433, '436,  vitL  90; 
assists  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Moultrie,  403 ; 
sent  to  natch  the  enemy,  x.  317;  his  noble 
character,  331;  captures  a  BrltiEh  force, 
331 ;  exerts  a  good  influence,  331 1  his  fur- 
ther anocesBBs  83  BpBr1iBan,341;  his  mercy 
to  the  enemy,  042,  485,  483,  493. 

Maritime  restrictions  of  Caitiiage.i.313;  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  213 ;  the  freedom  of 
the  sea  vindicated  by  Grotius,214;  and  by 
the  Dutch,  315;  the  navigation  act  of  the 
English  Parliament  in  1051,  312;  another 
in  1660,  ii.  42;  this  policy  permanently 
established  in  England,  i.  218;  further 
maritime  restrictions,  ii.  104, 106 ;  absurdity 
of  the  system  of  monopoly,  110, 113 ;  led 
to  the  decay  of  commerce,'  113 ;  a  fruitful 
Eonrce  of  national  animosity,  114, 116. 

Markbam,  Archbishop  of  York.  recomnMnds 
American  reconstruction,  ix.  324. 

Markbam,  William,  dcpnty-govemor  ftr 
Penn,  of  Pennsylvania,  ii.  364,  881;  of 
Delaware,  ill.  36;  of  Pennsylvania,  10. 

Marlborough,  Mass.,  its  patriotic  response  to 
the  Boston  circuhir,  vi.  112. 

Marquette,  James,  nnsalonary  to  the  Chippa- 
yi&ys  in  Michigan,  iii.  162;  raaolves  to 
discover  the  Mifsisdppi,  153;  gathers  a 
village  of  Indians  in  northern  ilicbigan, 

Missouri,  the 
__. ,  his  death,  1L_ 
Marshall,  John,  atlerwarda  chief'iustice  of 
the  United  States,  serves  as  a  lieutenant 
at  Great  Bridge,  viii.  236;  commands  a 
Yirsinia  leiriiaent  in  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
the  battle  of  Germantown, 


127.". 
Marti    ' 


s  Vineyard  plundered  by  a  Brili 

Martial  law  proclaimed  by  Lord  Dnnmore 

Mardn,  Joaahi  royal  govemoc  of  Nop 
Carolina,  condemns  the  coi 
towards  (he  ''  Begulatora, 
seeks  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  liberty, 
vii.271»,'  bis  disappointment  and  alarm, 
373,  374;  sends  his  wiffe  to  New  York 
for  safety,  335;  thinks  Charleatou  ohght 
to  be  destroyed,  viii.  SI;   takes  refuge 


).  pursued 
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first  ill  a  British  fort,  93;  hia  insult- 
ing pFDctamadon,  90;  excites  the  High- 
iaiidere  against  the  patriola,  94, 98 ;  organ- 
izes an  inani-niction  in  Nortb  Caivlina,  '283 ; 
tlie  iiisurrectJon  is  croBhed,  288-390;  wit- 
nesses the  uasucccssrul  attacli  on  Fort 
Honltrie,  411;  arrirea  in  New  York  Ba;, 


Vu^inia,  1.238;  agranttif. 
timoce,  S41;  liDuniMrics  assigned,  to  it  by 
charts:,  S41-,  wlience  the  name,  242;  ab- 
soliite  aathority  tonterred  on  the  proprie- 
tary,  S42i  yet  the  liberties  of  the  people 
secured,  343;  perfect  religious  equality, 
213;  no  poneF  reserved  to  the  monarch, 
243;  theflrat  emigraliou,  240;  rapid  pi'Dg- 
resa  of  the  settlement,  24T;  peace  inter- 
rupted by  Clayborne,  249 ;  a---' — •■ ' 

rights  adopted,  331 ;  liberty 
of  Ihs  people,  3i)2,  aa  Indiuu  mu,  i. 
Clayborne  returua  Irom  England,  and 
cites  arebelli" "  "■"--' — "— 


atiou  of 


ViiginL 


,  2aa;  I 


I  toler; 


legislative  bodv  divided  into  an  upper  and 

a  lower  hauael  357;  disputes  about  the 
government,  258 ;  Claybome,  aa  commls- 
sioner  (rom  the  Long;  Farlliiment,  sus- 
pends the  authority  of  tJie  proprietary, 
259;  bis  patent  confirmed  by  Cromwell, 
361;  tlie  right  ofuiriadictionstjlidispated, 

power  of  the  people,  264;  condillon  of 
Maryland  in  1SG9,  ii.  334;  the  proprietary 
goyemmeiit  re-establi>'hed,  23S ;  its  policy 
mild  and  generous,  336 ;  emigration  en- 
couraged, 236 ;  sufTeringa  of  ^e  Quakers, 
337;  residence  of  Chaflee  Calvert  in  Che 

{irovince,  237;  money  coined  there,  238! 
[nportatioQ  of  felons  prohibited,  340 ;  the 
City  of  Bacon  (of  Vir^nia)  obtains  a 
Igmentin  tlie  provitice.  241 :  "" — 


Blrnggle  of  the  English  church  in  Mary- 
land bir  an  establishment,  242;  (be  prov- 
inq«  suffers  IVom  the  eommemial  poLcy  of 
England,  343;  a  strnggla  for  liberty,  344; 
the  northern  boundmy  of  Maryland  settled, 
394;  popnlatioQ  in  1688,460:  a  majorilrr 
Protestants,  454;  e9k:t  of  the  EnglisU 
rerolutioii  of  ISSa,  iii.  30 ;  the  "  Protestant 
Assoclatioii,"  30;  Maryland  madearoyal 
goTQmment,  31;  Annaiiolis  made  the  capi- 
tal, SI;  Froleatantism  triumphant,  al; 
Churchof  England  established  bylaw,33; 
Catholics  diatranchised,  83;  missionaries 
come  from  NewKngland,  33;  power  of  the 
proprietary  restored,  33;  maniifkctiures 
attempted^  83;  while  aervanta,  33;  educa- 
tioD,  34;  population  in  1710,  84;  restless- 
ness, 395 :  does  nothing  to  repel  (he  French 
from  her  borders,  iv.  113 ;  population  in 
1754,  129,  130;  its  sodai  condition,  187; 
prerogatives  of  I^ord  Bnltimore.  138 ;  cor- 
rupt state  of  society,  138,  189;  spirit  of 
freedom,  373;  (he  province  receives  ar" 
rimand  from  the  young  king,  441,  442; 


IVoiidera  ravaged  by  India 

war,  V.  134;  the  slamp  a 

approves  (be  proceedings  of  Massachusetts, 

VI.  167;  its  promptner-  '"•  -!■■."-:""  ■i^'^ 

brig  "  Peggy  Stewart  "  at  Annapolis,  with 
a  ton  of  tea,  148 :  general  oonvention  of  the 
people,  172;  thdr  patriotic  resolves,  172, 
207;  military  organiEalion,  207;  wish  for 
reconciliation  to  England,  334;  volunteer 
troops  fi-om  it  joui  the  army  before  Boston, 

conservative  policy,  78;  the  population  to 
be  armed,  70;-  equality  restored  to  the 
Catholics,  76,  78;  reaolute  spirit  of  the 
colony,  77,  78;  casta  off  t!>e  proprietary 
government,  78;  establishes  a  temporary 
government,  78;  issues  bills  of  credit,  TSt 
convention  at  AnwapoHs,  '8;  its  apirit 
averse  to  separation  from  England,  344; 
the  proprietary  interest  dominant,  813 ;  the 

g-ovlnce  BtilT  hopes  Ibr  a  reunion  with 
ritain,  335;  in  June,  1776(  Ihe  provinoa 
de  lared  unanimously  iat  independence, 
440,  447 ;  a  government  tc 


has  a  grudge  agiunst  V  ^  ,  . . , 
ment  of  veiy  brave  troops  from  this  state 
on  Long  Island,  88,  93,  94,  103;  the  state 
is  witlinR  to  abandon  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  199;  conatitntion  of  civil 
giivernment,  262;  great  inequality  of  '">V 
reaentation,  306;  the  state  saaks  to  re- 
striun  popular  power,  206;  pubiie  worship, 
how  sustained,  276;  disposition  of  church 
property,  277 ;  disaffeciion  on  the  eastern 
shore,  393. 

Mason,  Charles,  and  Jeremiah  DiKon,  sur- 
veyors, their  tine  (Mason  and  Dixon's  hne) 
established,  ii.  894. 

Mason,  George,  of  Virginia,  Ibrefells  the  dire 
consequencea  of  slaveiy,  vi.  417,  418;  an 
eminent  pal^ut,  ril  B3;  drafUa  series  of 


Oon- 


^ ,  .-.J  elected 

Sess,  but  decline^  viil  81;  vnembei 
9  TiTsiuia  conveDtion,  87 J,  436;  his  ex- 
alted character,  -879;  and  influence,  376; 
baa  the  principal  shore  in  tt^miug  the  con- 
stitution of  Virf^a.  430;  a  correspondent 
of  Washington,  x,  207;  liis  vehement  de- 
nunciation of  slavery,  354. 

Mason,  Johnr  commander  in  the  Peqnod 
war,  i,  399;  BucoesthllyiBsails  the  Peqnod 
Fort,  400;  unites  his  efiiirts  with  Oorges, 
333;  obtains  a  grant  of  territory  in  New 
England,  33S;  takes  ont  a  new  patent, 
328;  extends  bis  clwnis,  329;  complains  of 
the  Massachusetts  people,  405 ;  his  death, 
329,  409 ;  his  claim  revived,  iL  115. 

Mason,  Robert  (formerly  Kobert  Tuiten), 
grandson  of  the  praeeif  ing,  ii.  IID ;  salecta 
a  governor  tbr  New  Hampshire,  118;  de- 
rives no  bcneflt  from  laivsuila  in  hia  behalf, 
118;  hia  sons  sell  his  claim  to  Samud 
Allan,  of  London,  iii.  83. 
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MasconUns,  iii.  155, 156,  242. 

MasEachnaetts,  its  coaat  explored  hj  Gioa- 
nold,  i.  112;  by  De  Moiits,  26;  by  Pring, 
114 1  by  SmiUi,  269 1  indudBd  ia  the  ehai> 
ter  of  ihe  PlymoiitJi  company,  372 ;  Iitnd- 
Ing  o£  the  Piferhns,  309  (see  Pilgnm-i);  ita 
Bcil  claimeil,  in  part,  by  Gorgea  and  Illiisou, 
""      ■--  ■  r  o{  the  fifes! 


823;  charter  o 


[assldiuaetls  c 


ly,  d^,  ?40 ;  names  of  the  patente«ti,341 
king  contlrma  the  natent,  312 ;  pray 
la  of  the  charter,  Si2t  its  fnudatnent. 


bark,  3BS ;  their  tarewelf  to  EngWS,  856, 
857  i  their  numhera,  355,  357 ;  their  chai^ 
acCer,  357:  their  anivsl  in  Salem,  853; 
great  sufCeriog  aud  nkortality,  360;  the 
oath  nf  fideli^  363 ;  nooe  to  ba  freemen 
but  membeca  at  the  duirch,  362  ■ ;  a  repre- 
asntaldva  govermuaut,  863 ;  friendly  rela- 
tlons  with  fiia  nativea,  368 ;  new  enuenuitB 
.aiTiTe,364;  the  balloMiax introduced,  3G3; 
<leniocTO<;y,  38T ;  religions  union,  3Q8 ;  a 
proposal  for  a  hereditary  nobility  deelltied, 
335}  the  Autinomian  controversy,  388; 
Ann  HutcMnson  and  Jolin  WheelwrighC, 
338;  Henry  Vane,  838;  emigrafiun  from 
Massachusetts  to  Connccfical,  395 ;  Mnsea- 
ohusetts  parficipales  in  the  Pequod  war, 
S99,  401 ;  efforts  of  Che  eusmiea  of  the 
colony  in  Englaadj  406 ;  ships  bound  to 
Hasanchiisetts  detained,  406 ;  her  liberties 
threafeiied,  407;  (he  eolony  prepares  Ibr 
resiatanca,  407;  restraints  placed  on  emi- 
gration, 41)8  (  a  quo  waTTOnM  issued,  409 ; 
the  vrrlt  disregarded,  413;  Massachusetts 
threatens  to  deelara  itself  independent, 
413:  its  virtual  independence^  415;  and 
proapeiily,  415 ;  population  in  1841, 

.1...   in  of  Parliament  declined, 

___ , jcline  lo  attend  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  416 ;  Parliament  favors 
the  colonv,  416  ■ ;  the  "  Body  of  Liberties  " 
established,  416  * ;  its  provisions,  417,  el 
ttq.;  annexation  of  Hew  Hampshire,  418»; 
absorptioa  of  Maine,  430 ;  tolcratiou  of 
dissenters,  432;  "aperfeetrepnhlic,"  433; 
exercises  tbe  functions  of  sovereignty,  433 ; 
itsmint,433;  itsdemocraticalspiiit,433;  a 
conservative  and  a  Kberal  party,  434 ;  the 
people  jealous  of  the  raagistvateB,  434 ; 
dtaturbtuice  at  Hiugham,  43S  t  zeal  for 
toleration  made  a  pretence  for  undermining 
the  hberties  of  the  country,  437 ;  Parlia- 
ment assert  a  right  to  control  tJie  govern- 
ment of  Massachnsetts,  439  ;  the  claun 
reaisted,  440 ;  the  true  idea  of  the  de- 
pendence of  the  coloi^  on  the  mother 
country  defined,  440-442;  a  noble  remon- 
Btntnce,441;  Cromirell  offers  the  colonists 
estates  in  Iveland,  444 ;  the  offer  declined, 
444 ;  laws  against  irreligion  and  sectariait- 
.  lam,  450 ;  savHiities  a^ost  the  Quakers, 
462,  et  acq. ;  an  issue  made  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  England,  ii.  41 ;  address  of 
Ihe  colony  (o  Charles  O.,  71 ;  a  declara- 
tioQ  of  i^hts,  73 ;  two  parties  formed,  — 


treat  praspei^ 
15;  ttteprotJ 


the  friends  of  prerogative  and  those  of 
freedom,  74,  75 ;  llie  king's  auiiwer,  76 ; 
his  demands  resisted,  76 ;  commissioners 
sent  lo  regulate  the  afEuirs  of  Sevr  Eng- 
land, 77;  the  general  coiu-t  resolve  on 
Tosisiance,  79 ;  they  <jaim  the  light  of  self- 
govemmenC,  SO ;  remonstrance  to  tlie  king, 

Vft    fpi  .  ji^    __ !__f e-f|«,l     !rt    th^^ 


79-81 ;  (he  ci 
attempts,  85-87;  theg 
to  disobey  the  kii^,  88  ;  ii 
-*    "^    90;  prospi 


.  .  foiled  in  their 
eneral  court  resolve 
■  s  privy  conndl 
^_^  ._,  ,_._,__ity  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 81 ;  its  extensive  commerce,  91  i 
popolation  In  16T5,  93  ;  extent  of  settle- 
ment at  that  time,  83;  the  Indian  title  to 
land  always  respented,  88 ;  the  Indian  war 
of  1675,  iffO,  elseg. ;  its  oauaea,  98,  99 ;  hoi^ 
rois  of  the  war,  103,  etseq. ;  "  Great  Swamp 
Fight,"  105;  great  diatress  on  both  sides, 
10«,IU7;endofthewar,108;  itscostinlife 
and  property,  108;  controversy  with  Eng- 
land. Tenewed,  111 ;  Edward  Baudolph 
arrives,  111 ;  his  aotivi^,  112 ;  hia  esagger- 
atioti^ll2;  the  colony  sends  agents  to  iQig- 
Iand,112;  purchases  Uiaiights  of  Gorges  m 
Maine,  113;  conUnues  the strnggle Hgainat 
the  privy  council,  121 ;  the  colony  t^vcb 
to  stand  on  its  cliarter,  123 ;  a  ;ud  tBOrraalo 
issued,  124 ;  the  colony  refoaes  to  submit 
to  the  will  of  the  king,  126,  el  leq.;  the 
charter  abrogated,  127;  despotism  estab- 
lished, 425;  libel'^  .recovered)  446;  re- 
sumption of  the  charter,  447 ;  population 
m  1638,  450;  the  political  bisntntions  of 
Hassachusetts  resulted  from  the  Calvinism 
of  its  founders,  461,  et  seq.  /  effect  of  the 
English  revolution,  lii.  71;  the  popular  will 


lepopu 


fern 


covering  chartered  rights,   ._, 

setts  made  dependent  on  England,  72 ; 
witchcraft,  behef  in  it  generiJj  73 ;  con- 
troUiag  influence  of  miuistei's,  74 ;  Massa- 
chusetts seeks  a  new  charter,  79;  bas 
powerful  friends  in  England,  T9  ;  the  new 
charter  compared  with  the  old,  80;  tenitory 
of  Massachusetts  greatly  enlarged,  81 ;  the 
wiUicraft  delusion,  73-89  {wliidt  use); 
claims IJierightofini«iMcor;Hts,  103;  ade- 
preciated  currency,  104 ;  a  commendal  mo-  ' 
nopoly,  104;  the  navigation  laws,  104;  the 
governors  obliged  to  enforce  the  restrictive 
system,  105;  suggested  the  first  American 
Congreaa,  and  tCOTefore  the  patent  of  the 
AmMlcan  Union,  183 ;  sends  a  fleet  and 
armr  for  the  conanest  of  Canada,  186 ;  the 
" Is,  183 


)in  "Quel 

seq. !  final  conquest  of  Acadia,  217,  21S ; 
flourishing  condiliou  of,  369 ;  the  charter 
in  danger,  380 ;  Massachuset^  vindicated, 
331 ;  its  territoiy  curtailed,  382 ;  paper 
money,  888,  389 ;  Massachusetts  ref uaes  a 
fixed  aalary  t«  its  governor,  391,  392; 
petitions  Puliatnent  against  the  king,  392 ; 
sends  an  espedition  to  the  capture  of 
Loiiisburg,  W8 1  protests  against  arbitrary 
power,  iv.  50;  her  expnses  for  the  redac- 
tion ot  Louisbutg  re  mded,  50 ;  abolishes 
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paper  onrrency,  61;  eolicHa  the  interposi- 
tion of  tliB  Icing  against  Frencli  encroach- 
ment, 114;  bacT  lAaractec  of  its  governor 
and  council,  313,  IH  (eca  Skiriey):  peti- 
tjon  to  tha  House  of  Commons  rebuts  aa 
an  insult,  251 1  disavows  a  desire  for  in- 
dependence, 369;  lienvy  self-imposed  tax- 
ation, 332  ■,  a  self4inposed  stamp-tax,  293 ; 
its  military  stcengtfi,  297;  has  ten  thon- 


378 ;  denies  the  jnstiea  of  the  acts  of 
Bade,  and  queations  their  authority.  Hi  ; 
great  speech  of  Jaraea  Otis  against  writs 
of  aSMStance,  115,  ft  mj.  ;  liber^  in  peril, 
414,  439!  rwht  of  Britain  Co  tax  the  col- 
onies denied,  447 ;  (he  province  determined 
to  vindicate  its  righla,  449;  Its  loyaltv 
vouched  for  bv Banard,  v.lW;  its  bound- 
aries settled,  '193;  proceedings  of  its  gen- 
eral court  on  taxation  by  the  British 
Parliament,  199;  correspond^ence  with  the 
othsr  TOlomea,  300 ;  waives  the  question  of 
right,  224;  the  spiiit  of  Maaaaohusetts  re- 
vives, 373}  proposes  a  congreaa  of  tha 
American  people,  279,  380;  ita  cautious 
prooeediiiga,  292;  the  people  rouaed,  309, 
el  fieq. ;  Bernard,  the  governor,  essays  (o 
frighten  the  te^lature,  339,  330;  able 
repy  of  that  body,  347-349 !  Samuel  Adams 
the  author,  349 ;  arbitran'  conduct  of  its 
govamor,  JBernard,  vi.  8, 9  ;  threatened 
■with  the  loss  of  its  charter,  10 ;  patriotic 
reply  of  the  house,  12;  and  of  the  


81,  47,  BO;  tliB  house  is  wiihng  ti>  grant 
aid  to  the  timg'B  sei'vice  "  of  fheir  own  free 
accord,"  bnt  not  to  ba  taxed  for  it,  61 1  the 
province  Bpacially  obnoxious  to  the  Biitiah 
covemment,  68,  69;  speech  of  Chariea 
Townahend  against  it  76;  ^ameful  cc 
dnct  of  the  earl  of  BRltsborough  towmd 
IIB,  117 ;  leading  men  in  the  province  pro- 
pose resistance,  117, 118;  a  solemn  dila- 

ratjon  of  rights,  131;  remona' "  "'  "■- 

province  against  Che  oppressi  . 
Britlsli  Parliament,  121, 132;  its  beaatifui 
letter  to  C!i6  kmg,  128;  great  caution  of 
the  assembly,  IS),  134,  125;  a  circular 
lettar  addressed  to  the  other  colonies,  125, 
128 !  they  enumerate  tbeii  grievances,  126 ; 
■""•e  agMnst  the  use  of  superflpiii""  I'B  ! 


responsible  for  this  order,  308 ;  its  petition 
to  the  king  never  presented,  144 ;  the 
house  refuses  to  rescind,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, 185  ;  the  governor  dissolves  tha 
assembly,  165;  England  u'ritated  against 
Massachusetts,  173,  177;  BBrnard  wishes 
to  forbid  the  meeting  of  Che  general  couit, 
194;  is  without  a  legislature,  194 ;  piopoaal 


at  Fanenii  Hall,  t 

Bernard  Criea  to  intimidate  them,  bu 
'^'"    their  energetic  *' 


of  hiw,  its  enemiea  law-breakers,  204 ; 
great  firmness  and  prudence  of  the  prov- 
mee,  204,  tt  seq. ;  the  law  olficei's  of  Eng- 
land can  iind  no  treason  in  its  doings,  306; 
ita  charter  Co  be  abrogated,  231 ;  ttiis  in- 
tention Imd  aside,  288  ;  the  ministry  will- 
ing to  withdraw  the  troops,  268 ;  disconCeut 
at  the  presence  of  the  troops,  383  ;  alterca- 
tion with  the  governor,  285,  et  ssq.;  the 
general  court  adopt  the  resolutions  of 
Vii^nia,  283 ;  and  refuse  all  supplies  to 
aie  troops,  289 ;  Bernard  llireaiens  them, 
289;  the  Boston  massacre  (see  JSoslon); 
Hutchinson  succeeds  Bei-nard  as  governor, 
303;  he  convenes  the  legisUtnre  at  Cam- 
bridge, 359 ;  this  body  deelai'es  a  'tanding 
army  in  time  of  peace  to  be  against  law, 
SaO;   the    legielatore   again  convened  at 

Cambridge,  364, 36T ;  and  a  third  time, 
403 ;  theTimg  had  ordered  it,  887 ;  Castle 
William,  Choagh  Che  exclnsive  property  of 

'■■ ' —   taken  pssession  of  by  the 

s,  at    the  command  cf  the 
g,369i  efforts  of  HillsboTOUgh  ti 


^ng,369: 


I  charter,  371 ;  the  legislature  keep 
a  day  of  solemn  faatuig  ana  prayer,  371 ; 
Hutchinson  advises  the  entire  abrc^alion 


420: 


.  ,    .  ,   .     to  exclude  it 

from  the  fisheries,  373 ;  to  seize  the  leading 

{atriots,  and  especially  to  punish  Boston, 
73;  protest  of  the  legislature  against  (diuse 
of  prerogative,  403 ;  and  agaiast  the  king's 
instructions  h>  exempt  from  taxation  cer- 
individuals,  404,  405;  the  legislature 
a  vote  condemnatory  of  the  governor, 
Che  kingmakes  the  judges  dependent 
uu  uit  mere  pleasure,  420,  421;  commit- 
tees of  correspondence,  439,  ti  teq.  i  the 
flame  spreads,  431',  Hutchinson's  secret 
letters  discovered  and  sent  to  Maasachu< 
sattB,  435,  436 ;  general  jialriotic  response 
of  eighty  towns  Co  Che  circular  of  Boston, 
437,  et  Ktq. ;  44S^  el  seq. ;  Hutchuison 
challenges  the  legislature  to  discuss  with 
hun  Che  supreme  power  of  Parliament,  44B ; 
answer  of  Clie  council,  448;  answer  of  the 
house,  448,  449  \  the  towns  eontuiue  thebr 
patriotic  responses,  416,  447,  453 ;  dispute 
of  tlie  iiouse  with  the  governor  on  the  ia- 
pendence  of  the  judges,  463 ;  the  province 
elects  its  committee  oi  correspondence,  460 ; 
the  insidious  letters  of  Hutchinson  and 
Oliver  read  to  the  house,  461 ;  and  publifiied 
far  and  wide,  462,  et  seq. ;  vigorous  pro- 
ceedjogs  of  the  committees  of  correspond- 
ence, 467,  476,  el  sea. ;  the  tea  thrown 
overboard,  477-487;  onion  of  the  people, 
469,  476,  478,  481,  434,  488 ;  their  resolate 
spirit,  507  1  Che  ultimatam  of  America,  as 
expressed  by  Samuel  Adams,  508,  SO^-, 
the  Boston  port  bill  passes  the  House  til 
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Commons,  BU,  812;  and  the  Honae 
Loiiis,  518 ;  other  stringent  measur 
adopted,  526,  626 ;  stringent  meaaiirea 
tbe  Biitish  minis^  against,  vii.  34;  the 
people  exclusively  of  English,  oririn, 
George  III.  ftpproves  two  acts  agBinsti  43  j 
legisiftture  of,  organized,  47;  the  loyal 
governor,  Ga^,  negatives  thirteen  council- 
lors out  of  twenty-eight,  47,  48  j  bills 
passed  in  Pariiament  to  subvert  the  char- 
ter, 60,  9i  97  i  Gage  removes  the  legiakt- 
iire  to  Salem,  61 ;  and  refuses  to  receive 
the  address  of  the  conncil,  61 ;  Massachu- 
setts appoints  time  and  place  for  the  first 
continental  congress,  64 ;  keepa  a  day  of 
.faslang  and  pra3^r,  83  j  the  act  for  better 
lEgalatdng  Che  province  subversive  of 
chartec  and  liberties  of  the  people,  95 ; 
sweeps  atriiy  a!l  anthoritr  but  that  of  the 
king,  96  j  tiamples  on  all  the  affections, 
laws,  customs,  and  privileges  of  thepeoj'- 
86 ;  rsquires  Boston  to  pay  for  the 
thrown  overboard,  96 ;  and  the  province 
peacefully  to  acquiesce  in  the  Ices  of  its 
charter,  97 ;  two  other  acts  confer  on  Gage 
absolute  power  to  enforce  the  preceding 
Bad  all  other  acts,  at  his  discretion,  97 ;  the 
question  between  Britain  and  America 
wholly  changed,  97  j  general  spirit  of  re 
sistanoe,  190,  *(  >eg. ;  estimated  populatioi. 
of  the  pi-Dvince,  and  of  men  able  to  bear 
arms,  101  i  dele^tes  of  Massaehusett! 


Swder  of  Uie  province  at  Char- 
■-i  the  people  of  Middlesex 
county  riae  in  indignalion,  114,  116  i  in 
A^'orcester  and  Hampshire  cotmljes,  and 
in  ConnectJct^  ISO,  ISX  1^^  >  royal  author- 
ity ceases  outside  of  Boston,  131  \  the 
wealthy  royalists  flee  to  &)ston,  122  i 
Alassadinsetts  wishes  to  resume  its  first 
charter^  131 ;  the  resistance  of  the  province 
to  Parliament  approved  by  the  continental 
congress,  134, 1^;  the  "  minute-men,"  137 ; 
Gage  dares  not  meet  the  legislature,  138 ; 
this  body  applies  to  Congress  tor  sdv[c«,  142: 
the  house  of  representatives  resolves  itself 
into  a  provincial  congress,  IS3;  U  remon- 
strates with  Gage,  154;  the  province  con- 
forms  to  the  second  charter,  156 ;  desMtute 
of  all  government,  yet  in  perfect  tranquil- 
lity ;  the  people  a  law  to  themselves,  181 1 
Bdinirable  conduct  of  tbe  clei^,  1S4, 185 ; 
magnanimity  of  Boston,  185;  Massachu- 
setts declared  to  he  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion, '^i ;  stringent  measures  against  her, 
222 ;  the  provincial  congress  appoints  a 
gommlttee  of  safety,  238;  elects  general 
olHcers,  228 ;  th«r  measures  for  defence, 
£29,  230;  Massachusetts  receives  hitelh- 
gence  of  the  violent  measures  adopted  in 
England,  278 ;  precautions  against  Indian 
hostility,  279,  289  ;  preparations  for  war, 
239,  23! !  scanty  means,  281;  the  conflicts 
at  Leidngtoii  and  Concord,  292,  et  leq.  • 
people  rush  to  the  camp  of  liberty,  313 ; 


ehusetts,  317 1  dMcufties  of  the  men  at  I 
head  of  affairs,  321;  want  of  union  a 
discipline  in  the  army,  3^ ;  financial  di 


, . . ;  Pnmndnl  Congreaa) ;  the  contiuental 
Congress  unanimously  approve  the  con- 
duct of  Massachusetts,  357;  the  provincs 
asks  the  advice  of  Congress  in  regard  to  a 
form  of  govemraent,  324,  857,  388  ;  Invites 
Congress  to  assume  the  anny  then  be- 
sieging BDSton,3S9 ;  theMassachuaettB  dele- 
gates and  leading  men  nominate  Wishhig- 
ton  as  commander-in-chief ;  Samuel  Adams 
and  John  Hancock  prosciibed  by  Gage, 


according  to  their  cbar.__,    

1  royal  government  wholly  super- 
sea!  adopted  for  the  com- 


monwealth, __ ,    ..._ . 

voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,  19 ; 
their  charaelCT  imperfectly  underafooH  by 
W^hinglon,  41,  19;  their  antiring  zeal 
and  great  exertions,  49,  60 ;  institutes  ad- 
miralty courts,  136 ;  militia  from  Massa- 
chusetts cdled  out  Co  re-enforce  the  army  at 
Cambridge,  219;  Massachusetts  keeps  up 
the  numb^  of  the  anny,  233  ;  the  militia 

{raised  by  Washington,  234 ;  the  people, 
I  their  town  meetings,  declare  for  inde- 
pendence almost  unanimously,  438  ;  wet- 
comes  theDeclarationof  Indepwidence,ix. 
86 ;  three  thousand  of  her  soldiers  retm'a 
home,  197 ;  her  form  of  government  front 
1775  to  1T80,  260 ;  education  of  the  whole 
people. provided  for,  270;  pnbhc  worship, 

em  army,  381,  387;  the  richest  state  in 
the  Union,  x.  171 ;  raises  soldiers  by 
draft,  206;  refuses  to  give  up  the  fisheries, 
216,  216,  218;  vainly  endeavors  to  recover 
Castine,  233;  how  (ar  slaveiy  was  toler- 
ated, 360;  laws  in  relarion  to  it,  300;  cau- 
tious steps  towaivls  abolition,  361,  el  eeq.; 
slaveiy  finally  abolished,  and  how,  3G4- 
867;  made  a  free  republic,  361;  caution 
establishing  a  form  of  government,  363, 


•x^ 


Massacre  of  the  Huguenots  m  Florida,  i.  70 ; 
of  the  Vuguiia  colonists,  182;  a  second 
massacre,  208. 

Massacre  of  Hurons  by  Iroquois,  iil.  139 ;  of 
inhabitants  of  Montreal  by  Iroquois,  179. 

Hassacie  of  English  at  Lancaster,  i.  106; 
at  Schenectady,  iii-  183;  at  t^yster  river, 
137 ;  at  Deeriicld,  213 ;  eX  Haverhill, 
215;  in  Norih  Carolina,  330;  In  Sonth 
CaroUna,  337;  of  the  French  bv  fha 
Natchez,  360;  at  Wyoming,  x.  187;  at 
Cherry  Valley,  162  ;  terrible,  in  South 
Carolina,  by  Tarleton's  cavahy,  307;  by 
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ArnoM  at  fort  Griswold,  500  \  applauded 

by  Briljsh  generals,  307. 
MassasoiC  vi^ts  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth, 

i.  81Ti  reveals  a  plan  formed  for  their  de- 

EtmoUon,  319. 
Masts,  royal,  monopoly  of,  iil.  106,  380. 
Mamgordft  Bay,  visitsd  by  La   Salle,  iii. 

170,  ITl;  Ibrt  built  there  by  SpaoiRrds, 

S53. 
Malarial  n 


117; 


,  tmity  of  the,  ■ 


,118. 


i.  116, 


Matlier,  Cotton,  oppoaea  the  resumption  of 
chartered  liberties,  iii.  71;  his  sbare  in  the 
wituhcrafl  deluai9n,  75,  b(  eeq.,  85,  et  sf  j. ; 
his  exultation  aC  the  appointment  of  Phipa, 
S3;  Ills  addreaa  at  the  esecutiou  of  Bur- 
roushs,  93 ;  his  "  Wondeis  of  tha  Invisible 
■World,"  05;  his  credali;y,  97;  proenres 
the  appointment  of  Joaeph  Dudley  as  gov- 
ernor, 99 ;  desires  a  synod,  S91. 

UaCliei',  Incrsasa,  iii.  71;  agent  of  Msaschu- 
eatts  in  England,  73,  79;  nominates  Sir 
William  I'hips  as  governor.  83  j  has  no  re- 
compense for  his  services,  S9. 

Matthews,  General,  his  deatructive  incursion 

into  Virginia,  x.  22-3. 

Matthews,  George,  in  the  battle  of  Point 
Pteaaant,  vii.  169. 

Matthews,  Samuel,  governor  of  Virginia,  i. 
mS;  his  struggle  with  the  assembly,  226 ; 
submits,  237 ;  his  death,  328. 

Mauduit,  Dupiessis,  a  French  officer,  hia  gal- 
lant conduct  at  Brandywiue,  is.  899  j  at 
Gerraantown,  429. 

Mauduit,  Israel,  favors  the  stamp  tax.  v. 
ISGi  advisaa  the  conelession  to  New  Eng- 
Und  of  the  wliale  flabary,  185;  Ills  arttui 
attempt  to  mislead.  190,  nole;  the  adviser 
ofthestamp  tas,  VI.  494;  is  in  league  with 
Hutchinson  against  Massachusetts,  65,  69, 
98.116, 116;  counsel  tbrQutchiason  before 
the  privy  council,  492^  494. 

Mauduit,  Jasper,  agent  m  England  for  Has- 
aachnsetts,  iv.  4110 ;  his  letters  quoted,  v. 
79,  80,  88 ;  consents  to  taxation  of  the  colo- 
nies, 155, 180;  quoted,  186,  nofe. 

Maurepaa,  John  Frederic  PhiHipeauK.  Count 
da,  liief  minister  of  Louia  XVI ,  hia  pre. 
vioas  history,  vii.  ST;  his  character, 87, 88; 
his  weakness,  88,  89;  hia  envy  of  Turpot, 
viii.  341 ;  misrepresents  him  to  the  lung, 
341,  363;  deslTDS  to  maim  England,  tx. 
SS7;  advisee  Lonis  XVI.  to  aelsnowledge 
American  independence,  4O0,  x.  43,  137, 
itl3, 243 ;  eager  for  peace,  443,  414. 

Maury,  James,  a  cler^i —  '~  "' — '"'"  ~ 


0,175. 
Maverick,  Eev.  John,  arrives  at  Nantasket,  i, 

358. 
Maverick,  Samuel,  oa  Noddle's  Island,  now 

EaBtBostoii,i.34I;  one  of  the  royal  com- 

mis^onarfi  m  1664.  ii.  84. 
Mawhood,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  commands  the 

British  at  I'l^nceton,  ix.  243;  bis  defeat, 

Q49. 
Maxwch,  General,  . 


town,  New  Jersey,  is.  224;  orders  j^ven 
him.  224;  Ills  success  at  Elizabethtuwn, 
251;  in  the  affair  at  Scotch  Plains,  356; 
commands  a  body  of  light  troops  at  Iron 
Hill.  394;  covers  the  American  retreat  at 
Braa<lywine.  399.  402;  at  the  battle  of 
Germantown,  424;  his  jcood  conduct  at 
MonmouUi,  x.  123;  commands  Ihe  Jersey 
brigade.  372;  repels  an  attack  troxa  Hes- 
sians, 373. 

May,  Cornells  Jaeobsen,  the  Duloli  navigator, 
if.  275;  hia  name  given  to  tbe  southern 
point  of  New  Jersey,  279 ;  fiiat  governor  of 
New  Netherlimd.  279. 

"Mayflower,"  the  Pilgrim  ship,  i.  306;  her 
voyage,  308 ;  arrives  at  Plymouth,  313. 

ftfhf hew,  Jonathan,  a  clergymaD  of  Boston, 
hia  oharaoter,  iv.  69;  a  champion  of  liberty, 
eg,  60;  hia  sermon  in  1760  against  un- 
limited submission,  80;  known  as  "an 
enemy  to  kings,"  4^;  his  pnblic  spirit, 
V.  206;  speaUa  and  writes  for  liberty.  811, 
8 1 3 ;  but  disapproves  of  violent  proceedings, 

.  313;  ills  letter  to  Hollis,  343;  his  apoa- 
tropbe  to  Pitt,  469;  advisee  a  union  of  die 

colonies,  vi.  13, 13;  his  deatJi,  13. 

Mayhew,  Tliomas,  father  and  son,  theit 
labors  to  convert  the  Indians,  ii.  9T. 

MeCullob,  Henry,  is  zealous  for  the  taxation 
of  America,  v.  137;  biographical  notices  ot 
him,  133,  nott;  "a  coavenient  aubordi- 
nate,"  18S. 

Mecklenburg  Countj-,  North  Carolina,  suf- 
fers under  oppression  irom  crown  oiHcers, 
-=     187;  its  Scotch-Irisb  '  ■=-    -" 


Parliament,  371, 372;  they  establish  a  b-v- 
ernment  of  their  own,  372;  they  publish 

rate  wliolly  from  the  Ilritish  empire, 
378. 

Mecom,  Benjamin,  editor  at  New  Haven,  fills 
hia  paper  with  patriotic  appeals,  v.  353. 

MeigSj  Keturn  Jonathan,  major  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Quebec,  viii.  191 ;  is  taken 
Erisoner  in  the  assault  on  the  citadel,  310; 
is  aiiccessful  expedition  to  Sag  Harbor, 
ix.  843,  349. 

Metn,  John,  a  printer,  insults  the  patriots  of 
Boston,  vi  313. 

Melcomb  tsee  Dodinfft^nl. 

Melendez  de  Aviles,'  Pedio,  Invades  Florida, 
i.  67 ;  lays  the  foundation  of  St-  Augustine, 
69;  slaughters  the  French  colonists,  TO; 
his  extreme  cruelty,  71;  attempts  to  take 
possession  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  71. 

Menomonies,  iii.  242;  theur  smgular  dialect. 


ilercer,  Hugh,  colonel  if  a  Virginia 
regiment,  viii.  246 ;  commended  by  Wash- 
ington, 317;  on  Staten  Island,  ix.  1T6; 
wishes  New  York  to  be  defended,  113; 
with  Washington  on  the  Delaware,  224;  in 
the  crossing  of  the  Delaware,  230;  is  iaoc>. 
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:er,  Lieuteniuit-Coloael,  iv.  213,  killed 
at  Oswego,  239. 
Meredith,  Sir  WiUiaiii,  a.  friend  to  America, 
"42,244;  espoDEesthe<:aiiseof Ameni.. 


MeraieL  Jesuit  inissionarr,  on  the  Ohio 

196;  hla  labors,  198. 
Merrick,  Captftin,  ft,  Tory  of  Mou?on   Ma?- 

sachuGstta,  oboosious  to  tha  peupie  -  - 

Merrill,  Beiuainin,  of  North  Carolina, 
S9a;  hanged  bj  Tryou,  39T. 

Meserve,  tiieurge,  stamp  aieltibator  at  Fo] 
mouth,  re^gua  his  omce,  v.  316. 

Mesnard,  Hen^,  misBioDaiy  among  the  Ca- 
vugas,  iii.  144:  visitB  Lake  Sapeiior,  117; 
13  loaC  in  the  tbreet,  148. 

Methodists  denounce  elaverj'  as  repugnant  to 
tbelawofGod,  )c370. 

Miami  tribe  of  Indians,  iii  154,  155,  156, 
^40,341, 244;  visit  Albany,  339;  a  power- 
ful tribe,  iv.  7S;  Aiendly  to  the  Enj;!!^, 
78;  council  at  Picquft,79,  80;  at  Shawnee 
town,  95;  at  Carlisle,  108;  unite  with  other 
tribes  to  expel  (he  English,  v.  113. 

Miami,  Great,  ir-  18;  lertile  countiy  oa  its 
banks,  81. 

Miantonomoh,  tha  great  chief  of  the  Narra- 
ganaetls. 


Michig.in,  Lake,  first  viated  by  while  men, 
iii.  138;  tiaversed  by  La  Sslie,  104. 

Uichilimackiaac,  En^ish  traders  visit  it  in 
1688,  ii.  432;  iii.  IIT  (sea  Mackinaw). 

Miemaca  of  Nova  Scotia,  allies  of  the  li'rencb, 
in.  18T.  337,  iv.  47. 

Middlebrook,  New  Jersey,  camp  o!  Washing- 
ton there,  ix.  351;  Howe,  by  v" 

ments,  endeavors  to  draw  hit 


isex  County,  Mass.,  convenfii 
lord,  vii.  112;  Itspatnotio  spirit 
leopla  of  (he  county  rise  and  eoi 


to  the  house  of  burgesses,  141 ;  his  fervent 
spirit  of  iiberty,  332;  his  irapalience  at  tha 
diktoiy  action  of  Congress,  37T;  atCam- 
bud-'e,  vlii  40;  at  New  York,  is.  31; 
Washington's  confidence  In  him,  101;  ha 
and  bis  command  the  lust  to  leave  the  lines 
at  Brooklyn.  103;  his  mistake,  104;  stale- 
ments  respecting  him,  105 ;  the  statements 
lorteiled,  107;  with  Washington  at  the 
EighlaudSi  187;  is  sent  by  bim  to  Con- 
gress to  ask  for  re-entbrcements,  197 ;  his 
smriced  conduct,  197 ;  rouses  up  tbe  men 
of  Pennsylvania  to  arms,  302 ;  his  advice 
lo  Congress,  213 ;  Is  posted  at  Bordentown, 
343,  grumbles,  337;  cannot  rouse  Penn- 
siUania,  393;  neglects  his  duties,  455, 
459,  one  of  the  Conway  cabal,  456;  is 
chosen  one  of  the  board  ut  war,  450 ;  praises 
Conway,  457 ;  lecomniends  hiui  for  promo- 
tion, 457;  denies  being  implicate  in  Uia 


: ;  his  trial,  5 


meuia,  tuu«av 

853;  Washing      ,     „ 

juntry,  362. 

,   Mass.,   convention 

■    ■       irii,112i 

a  Cambridge,  114,  115;  their  good 
conduct,  IIS;  Prtscott,  Bridge,  Brewer, 
Brook  Gardner,  Ni.ton,  and  the  men  they 
CO  anded  were  torn  this  county,  and 
fo  ght  on  Bunker  Hill,  403,  411,  414,  413, 
433 


81 

M  ddlefon    Henry,  of  South   Carolina,  iv. 

iii    428     his    unworthy    suliir'--'-    - 

B     sh  r  le,  x.  330. 
M  dway  m  Georgia  bumed,  x.  285, 
UiiH  n,  Tb  imas,  of  Philadelphia. 

t     43  44i  iuardentpatriut,45;  iaelectcd 


Milhat,  John,  of  New  Orieans,  vi.  313,  320, 
293. 

Military,  (he,  Townshend  reihses  io  withdraw 
them  Horn  America,  vi.  74;  Bernard  and 
Faxtou  wish  their  assistance,  101,  133; 
regiments  and  armed  ships  ordered  to  Bos- 
land  and  parade  on  the  Common,  21^; 
sleep  in  Faiieuil,  209;  q^uarteis  in  the  town 
denied  them,  309,  310;  they  are  stationed 
with  a  view  to  intimidate  the  le^dslature, 
311;  many  of  the  soldiers  desert,  313; 
threats  of  seizing  the  leading  patriots,  346, 
347  i  insolence  of  the  soldiers,  347;  tha 
town  of  Boston  demands  their  withdrawal, 
384;  Bernard  refuses  to  take  measures  for 
this  pur^iose,  385,  336;  tbe  troops  find 
nothing  to  do,  313,  314;  they  have  ireqnent 
broils  with  lheinhabitants,314;  the  people 
despise  them,  333;  the  Boston  massa- 
crs,  334r-340;  extreme  excitement,  340, 
etieq.;  Cnptain  Preston  and  eigbtof  tbe 
soldiers  arrested,  341;  tho  troops  removed 
to  the  castle,  34S;  note  on  the  evidence 
rcapectmg  the  massacre,  347-319 ;  trial  of 
Preston  and  the  soldiers,  350,  373;  twp  of 
the  soldiers  convicted  of  manslaughter, 
374;  more  troops  sent  to- Boston,  533. 

Militaiy  rule,  the  colonies  placed  mider  It, 
iv.  33T,  et  leq. ;  superior  to  the  civil  power. 


till  tl 


.    I ;  tLis  state  of  thmgs 
revolution,  239. 
Military  stores,  great 


,  „ of,  aiiiong  the 

Americans,  vii.  323,  101,  405,  415,  427; 
measures  to  procure  them,  183,  184,  340; 
great  want  of,  in  the  norlheni  army,  viii. 
135,  420,  431 ;  in  Wasliington's  army,  61, 
61,  70,  217,  331,  391,  433 ;  in  the  southern 
army,  401, 108. 
lilitia  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 

view  of,  at  Boston,  vii.  101 1  not  to  be  relied 
on  hi  war,  ix.  137,  221;  Washington's 
chief  reliance  the  New  England  mditia, 
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335;  teatimony  of  Genera!  Howe  to  Iheir 
value  as  soldiecB,  335  j  turn  the  tide  of  siic- 
cesB  in  tlie  norlbera  depavtment,  3TS~33L ; 
defeat  the  Brunswick  tioopa  at  Benning- 
ton, 384, 385 ;  their  invincibla  courage,  888 ; 
re-enforce  the  nrmy  of  Glates,  405, 414 ;  tri- 
umph, ofer  Burajyne's  Tateran  troops,  418. 
Millar,  John,  prtJassor  of  law  at  Glasgow, 
commands  the  republican  form  of  govem- 


Milton,  jolm,  the  greatest  poet  ol 


Mlton,  near  Boston,  the  residence  of  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  vi.  485- 

Uingo  Indians  active  in  Pontiac'H  war,  V,  119, 
129. 

MiniBtry  of  Great  Britain  resolve  to  re- 
strain the  Uberty  of  the  colonies,  iy.  56, 
h  American    itfEairs    much     at 

y     US  among   them,   70,   71 ;    plana 

a.  g   America   delayed    in    conse- 

q      ce  these  jealousies,  BS ;  great  cor- 

pti  the  ministry,  88;  theu-  mslruc- 

t!  n  Dinwiddle,  governor  of  Virdnla, 
03  Ih  do  nothing  to  repel  FcencS  en- 
ro  ol  n  t,  102,  lOS,  113;  thdr  imbedle 
ai!nu  istratlon,  105 ;  shameful  proposal  to 
R  IS  a,  9 ;  their  dilalory  proceedings, 
2  d  of  the  Newcastle  ministry,  3i7; 

a  n  w  d  liberal  ministry  formed  by  Pitt, 
a  4  83,  V. 79,30;  sphitof,91;  minlB- 

rv  B  overtum6d,fl8;  the  triumvirate, 
97,  e'Bso.  (  the  king  wishes  astrongermin- 
iBtry.lfe;  butfaifi  to  getoue,143,  eisej.,- 
the  Gronville  ministry,  147 ;  ihe  mlnistty 
responsible  for  the  stamp  act  and  oil  sub- 
sequent acis  of  American  taxation,  151, 
163,  167,  180,  187,  et  .ej.;  the  ministry 
zealous  to  restrain  the  spirit  of  New  Eng- 
land, 214 ;  trouble  in  the  ministry  occa- 
sioned by  the  khi^'s  ilhiesa,  253,  et  leg. ; 
the  Grenville  ministry  triumphs  over  ttie 
king,  264,  305 ;  America  at  Iheh  feet,  365 ; 
fiiia  ministry  ^placed,  and  why,  300, 305 ; 
the  Sockingham  adnunistration,  801 ;  its 
great  defects,  305;  has  no  inlenliou  of 
repealing  tike  stamp  act,  306 ;  adopts  meas- 
nies  for  enforcing  it,  3^ ;  shrinks  from 
employment  of  arms,  343 ;  severe  measures 
proposed,  but  not  adopted,  381;  ministry 
decided  for  the  rigUt  to  tax  America,  and 
to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
401,  418,  418;  the  new  Tory  parly  thns 
founded,  413;  the  Itoofcingham  niinbtry 
defeated  hi  Ihe  House  of  Lorda^  431 ;  vlc- 
torioua  in  the  Commons,  ^3 ;  vauons  meas- 
itres  proposed,  vi.  17;  Iitt  once  more  prime 
mhiister,  20 ;  the  most  liberal  that  had  been 
seen  in  England,  23;  weakened  by  Fitt'a 
elevation  to  Ihe  peeraffB,  24,  SB;  opnosed 
by  a  combination  of  tke  f  rienda  of  Gren- 
vdle,  Bedford,  and  Rockln^am,  63;  de- 
feated, 80,  61 ;  the  iiiinlatry  misled  by  thoae 
in  whom  they  trusted,  68 ;  left  with  a  small 
mnjnrity,  81;  revolutionized,  109;  resolve 
to  abrogate  colonial  charters,  113 ;  and  to 


reduce  America  to  absolute  snbrtiission, 
130, 145, 164  i  is  incensed  against  Boston, 
173;  secret  intrigiies  with  Corsica,  ITS, 
176;  its  pohcy  towards  America,  178; 
more  troops  to  be  sent  to  BostoUj  178  j 
hinders  the  settlement  of  the  Mississippi 
Talley,  ^3 ;  threatons  the  violadon  of 
chartered  ri^ts,  231;  nonplnssed,  333; 
but  refuses  to  recede,  233,  338,  339,  245; 
if  America  may  be  punished,  is  willing  to 
sacrilloa  liberty  in  England,  258;  bnt  ia 
restrained  by  the  Enghsh  constiCntion  and 
(he  sentiment  of  the  people,  2B5,  2G8 ;  had 
no  system,  337 ;  is  willing  to  ma^e  soma 
concessions,  38S ;  its  ihislaifen  pnhcy  in 
regard  to  Russia,  2S8,  270 ;  afnud  of  Chat- 
ham, 208, 376 ;  resolves  to  repeal  the  duties, 
except  (hat  on  (ea,  278 ;  why  was  (hia  dutv 
retained,  277 ;  under  the  advice  of  Bernard, 
declines  taking  conciliatory  measnrea,  310; 
strengthEnsd  oy  the  accession  of  Oren- 
ville's  friends,  339;  exasperated  against 
(he  Americana,  503 ;  takes  paihs  to  quiet 
the  Bourbon  powers,  504;  vrill  not  be 
warned,  509 ;  applies  to  Parliament,  in  the 

I  i  shingent  m 
the  Boston  port  bill,  Bll ;  (he  Maasachu- 
aetts  charter  abrogated,  525 ;  men  indicted 
for  murder  to  be  tried  in  Nova  Scotia  or 
Great  Britain,  535;  troopa  to  be  quartered 
in  Boston,  636 ;  the  Quebec  bill,  B3T ;  ieal- 
oaaof  the  Bourbons,  keeps  s^iea  in  all  the 
French  ports  and  at  Paris,  vn.  34 ;  its  ma- 
jority in  Parliament  incrcased,  176 ;  the 
collei^es  of  Lord  North  constantly  (hwart 
him,  24, 178 ;  contemptuous  language  tow- 
ards America,  178,  181 ;  is  surpnsed  at 
the  firmness  and  unanimity  of  Congress, 
'  186 ;    negotiates   with    ]!*anl[lni    throngli 

Lord  Howe,  188;  rejects  ■•"  ' — " 

"■  ■  le  proposed   by  the  o 
gress,  193 ;  Lord 

Elm  into  their  m_.     .      ,  .  .    _    .     . 

America,  193;  it  endeavors  to  break  the 
union  of  the  colonies,  207  ■ ;  instructs  Gage 
to  act  cfFensively,  3IS  " ;  hopes  to  subdue 
the  Americana  by  fear,  333j  (^es  to  cbtaia 
from  Franklin  aome  concessions,  but  in  vain, 
342;  employs  Johnson  to  abuse  America, 
258,  259;  overreaches  i(self  by  not  be- 
heving  Fcankhn,  264 ;  its  marvellons  blind- 
ness, 284 ;  the  city  of  London  ask  the  king 
to  dismiss  the  ministers,  S82,  346;  their 
utter  incompetency,  847 ;  they  cannot  en- 
list an  army  ui  England  to  fight  aganst 
America,  347 ;  they  apply  for  Biusian 
troops,  848 ;  they  send  out  arma  for  Indians 
and  negroes,  349;  condemns  the  conduct 
of  General  Ciage,  viii,  100 ;  recalls  him,  100 ; 
determines  to  bum  Boston,  133 ;  changes 
in  the  ministry,  185 ;  the  weakest  and  least 
cmncipled  of  that  century,  167 ;  relies  on 
tiennan  princes  for  support,  169;  not  pop- 
alar  in  England,  169;  or  in  Ireland,  169; 
obtains  f  onr  thousand  men  from  the  Irish 
Pariianient,  170 ;  its  negntialions  with  Ger- 
man princes,  355,  ei  sej. ;  demands  of  the 
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Americans  unconditional  aubmiasion,  301 ; 
knew  nolhing  of  the  science  of  jfovern- 
ment,  3G9  ;  concitiation  with  Amanca  not 
really  designed,  360 ;  ia  for  obsoluta  au- 
tliorffyover  the  colonies,  860  j  the  powera 

fiven  to  the  rojat  commissioners  limited 
y  this  purpose,  360  j  the  ctiartera  of  (he 
colonies  were  to  be  violated,  361;  have 
nndisputed  sway  In  Parliament,  is.  144 ; 
their  hope  of  on  cosy  (liumph  in  America 
cmahed,  144, 295 ;  the  ministry  ore  divided 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  312 ;  Uieir  bopea 
rest  on  Germany,  813. 

Minietn',  Froncti,  their  cautious  policy  re- 
garding America,  viii.  339,  et  sej. ;  divided 
Si  opinion,  32D. 

Hinnit,  Peter,  purehaees  Manhattan  Islnnd  of 
the  Bidians,  iL  270" ;  the  price,  279* ;  sends 
an  embassy  to  New  Plymouth,  380  i  dis- 
placed from  his  Bovarmnent,  232  • ;  con- 
ducts a  colony  of  Swedes  to  the  Delawai-a, 
2»6. 

Mirabeau,  his  address  to  the  German  people, 
is.  479. 

Miruelo  Diego,  vidta  Ilotida,  i.  34,  39. 

Hisstons,  Puritan,  in  Massachusetts,  ii.  94; 


Fntnee,  iii.  lid,  et  te^,;  the  Franciscans, 
119  i  the  Jesuits,  120  ;  Br^heitf  and  Daniel, 
122:  among  the  Hmnns,  123;  austerities 
of  BrSbeufi  124;    interest   awakened  by 


34 ;  the  Abeni^is  in  Maim 
135,'l36;  the'miasionsijea  left  alone.  136: 
Non^  13T ;  mra^jTdom  of  Jogues,  tS{,  138 1 
of  Daniel,  139 ;  of  Ur<^benf  and  Lalleinand, 
140 ;  misBion  of  Le  Moyne  and  Dablon  to 
the  Onondagas,  113;  tbe  mission  aban- 
doned, 146 ;  misdon  of  Aliouez  to  the  In- 


vieinity,  153;  hardshipa  endured  by  the 
missionaries,  152 ;  their  plensm^s,  163 ; 
tiieir  toils  and  labors,  198 ;  Spanish  mis- 
sions in  Georgia,  210;  Jesuit  mission  not 
_  friiitiesB,  245, 

ssipm  river,  its  month  discovered,  i.  36: 


called  ^piritn  Santo,  36 ;  crossed  by  De 
Soto,  G2j   discovered  by  Johet  and  Mar- 

Suette,  iii.  166 ;  La  Salle  reaches  its  month, 
S8 ;  the  buundmies  of  Canada  extended 
to  it,  vii.  166 ;  with  all  the  country  watered 
hy  its  affluents,  is  churned  by  Sjiain,  x. 
183, 193;  hnmense  vidueof  this  nver  and 
its  tributariea  to  the  United  States,  192; 
without  it  and  them  these  States  cannot  re- 
main united,  192 ;  the  possession  put  beyond 
a  doubt,  and  the  Spanish  claims  set  for  ever 
at  rest  by  the  backwoodsmen  of  Virginia, 
193,  ft  eti/. ;  Gonvernenr  Morris  and  othera 
-would  vieid  the  Mississippi  to  Spain,  and 
why,  360 ;  the  MiBBiaaippi  io  be  the  western 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  DT4,  579 ; 
navigation  of  this  river,  580. 
Mississippi  scheme,  iii.  349,  et  le^. ;  theory 
and  plan  if  John  Law,  350;  infatuation 


of  the  people,  351;  tlie  unhappy  results, 
367. 

Mississippi  Valley  claimed  by  France,  iii.  176 ; 
the  oldest  European  settlement  in  it,  195 ; 
state  of,  colonized,  204,  349  (see  Iberville, 
lUhaa,  Loaiiianaj;  France  abandons  it, 
T.  164;  England  forbids  its  settlement, 
164:  the  mandate  disregarded,  1G5;  the 
British  ministry  wish  it  to  remam  a  wilder- 
ness, vi.  232,  ^23;  Its  small  population  in 
1708,  223;  a  Celtic-American  republic  on 
its  banka,  217,  292.  (See  LoBUiana  and 
New  Orfcone.) 

Hissomi  visited  by  De  Soto,  1.  52,  53;  by 
Joiiet  and  Marquette,  iii.  169, 160. 

Mobile,  De  Soto  at,  i.  49;  a  trench  colony 
there,  iii.  206,  206. 

Mobilian  race  of  Indians,  iii.  249 ;  estimated 


MoSat  of  lOiode  island  petitions  the  assembly 

for  reUef,  vi,  43 ;  the  petition  denied,  43. 
Mohammed,  influence  of  his  system  on  the 

march  of  Improvement,  iv.  7. 
Mohawks,  tL  415;  their  extensive  power, 
416;  Ohomphun  attacks  them,  417;  at 
peace  with  me  Dutch,  418;  at  war  with  the 
French,  421,  iii.  129 .  their  extreme  fero- 
city, 133 ;  tlieir  treatment  K 

'—  ";9, 

-  inroads  into  Cuiada,  142,  179; 

their  steady  friendship  for  the  Kngiish. 
131;  with  Johnson  at  Niagara,  iv.  321 
(see  Johngon,  Sir  William,  and  Six  Na- 
tiona);  their  help  sought  by  (he  British 
government  against  tne  Americans,  vii. 
119 ;  speech  of  Gates  to  them,  ixi.  360 ;  tiiey 
incline  to  nentraiity,  377;  Brant  the  Mn- 
hawb,  321,  339. 

Mohawk  Valley,  the  settlers  there  march  to 
the  relief  of  fort  Stanwix,  ix.  ST8;  severe 
conflict  with  the  Indhuis,  378,  379;  the 
Indians  repulsed^  379 ;  the  Indians  torture 
and  murder  captives,  380;  Highlanders  et 
(be,  roily  to  the  king's  standard,  viii.  272. 

Mohegan  Indiana  attaclted  by  the  NaiTagan- 
setts,  i.  423;  faithful  to  the  English,  ii. 

Moleaworlh,  Parmely,  captain,  indicted  tbr  a 
rash  speech,  vi.  314. 

Moliaeus,  William,  of  Boston,  a  leading 
patriot,  vi.  311,  343;  his  interview  with 
Clarke,  one  of  the  consignees  of  the  tea, 
473,474;  at  the  Old  South  Cbureb,  478. 

Molyneux,  of  Ireland,  asserts  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Irish  Parliament,  v.  74;  the 
precedent,  and  his  reasonhig  applied  to 


to  it.  Si' 
tion,  30  i  its  arbitrary  rule, 
of '■Common  Sense"  against,  v 
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IIonc][(on,  KoberC,  colonel,  afterwards  gen- 
eral, aaaista  in  the  removal  of  the  Acadiaiia, 
iv.  204;  general  of  brigade  In  the  army  of 
Wolle,  324;  occupies  Point  Levi,  33G; 
lands  witli  Wolfe  on  the  north  shore,  333; 
i  wnnded,  33S;  governor  of  Hew  York, 
427  h  greatvictoriesin  the  Westlndiea, 
iSB 

M  It  7  gri'ltt  danger  of  f^lnre  of  the  revolu- 
t   nf    want  of  It,  X.  403.  404. 

U  nhegan  Island,  atvlnter  spent  there  bythe 
crevf   f    Rocroft,"  i.  330. 

M  k  Geoi^  Duke  of  Albemarle,  his 
ag  n  ;  hi  restoring  the  Stuart  dynnst;, 

the  nropiietaries  of  Carolina,  139;  palatine 
ofdrollna,  151. 
Monmonth,  baitle  of,  s.  128.  ei  seq-i  the  day 
neiirly  lost  through  (he  tFearh«iy  of  Lee, 
129  (aeeiee,  CharUa):  statements  of  eye- 

Washincton's  anger  at  Lee's  ill  conduct, 
130;  Washinglon's  seif-possesaion,  ex- 
posure of  himself,  and  admirable  conduct 
retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day,  131, 132 ;  the 
British  toi'e  the  dov,  133;  eictrem  h  t  f 
the  atmosphere,  132;  colored  Am 
the  battle,  133 

Monro,  Colonel,  commands  at  Fort  V  am 
Henry,  iv.  303;  capitulates,  2S5 

Monroe,  James,   of  Virginia,   at  tt 

of  Trenton,  is.  230;  is  m>UDd  d    b  re, 
333- 

Uontagu,  Fredeiic,  opposes  in  P     am 
the  proposal  of  Lord  North,  vi,  3 

Montagu,  John,  reaivadniiral,  commands  a 
powerful  BrlUsh  fleet  In  i  he  harbor  of  Bos- 
ton, vi  408;  his  insolent  reply  to  ihe  gov, 
ernorof  Rhode  Island,  418;  goes  to  New- 

Eort  on  a  silly  errand,  4S0 ;  hlockadeB  the 
lulxir  of  Boston,  483 
Montagu,  Lord  Chai'les  Grenville,  governor 


of  South  Carolina,  vi 
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assembly. 


Montbarey,  Prince  de,  French  minister  of 
war,  despises  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates,  X,  41. 

Montcalm.  Louis  Joseph  de  St  V^ran,  Mar- 
quis de,  fldd-marstial  of  France,  iv.  338; 
general  of  the  French  forces  in  Canada,  233 ; 
captures  Oswego,  239;  besieges  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry,  260,  6(  sen.  ;  captures  it,  265; 
his  humanity,  26t>,3Ge;  his  able  defence 
of  Ticonderogfi,  300,  el  teq. ;  small  amount 
of  hiB  force,  Soa;  bis  able  defence  of  Qne- 
bec,  327,  H  seq.  ;  his  bravery,  335 ;  ia  mor- 
tally wouaded  in  battle,  337 ;  his  high  char- 
acter, 330 ;  fotsed  letters  of  his,  v.  ISO.  and 

Jlontesquleu.  his  foresight  in  174S  of  the 
creatuess  of  America,  iv,3;  hia"Spiritof 
the  Laws,"  v.  24,  26;  reasoned  on  tixcts, 
SI ;  led  the  way  to  a  milder  penal  code, 
35, 

Monigomery,  Colonel  (Earl  of  Eglinton),  iv. 
250;  invades  the  Cherokee  rountry,  iv, 
361;  bis  vigorous  campaign,  353;  bis  hasty 


retreat,  355;  inflames  (he  Cherokee  mind 
to  madness,  S56. 
Montgomery,  John,  a  backwoods  captain,  z. 

Montgomery,  Bichard,  in  the  expedition 
against  Lonisburg.  iv.  395;  comes  to 
Boston  with  Amherst,  306;  elected  by 
Congress  brigadier-general,  viii,  31,  179; 
his  previous  history,  178;  conneetcd  ijy 
marnase  with  the  Livingston  &mily,  178; 
happy  in  bis  beautiful  home  "t  Rhinebeck, 
179;  adelegatein  tlie  New  York  conven- 
lioD,  179;  accepts  mililary  command,  180; 
advises  the  occupation  ofCanada,  180 ;  hf- 
lives  at,  Ticoitderoga,  ISO;  Washington 
urges  the  immediate  prosecution  of  the  en- 
terprise, 180;  Moi  Igomery  moves  fbrward 
without  waiting  for  Schuj-ler's  orders,  181 ; 
Schuyler  retires,  and  the  command  is  left 
with  Montgomery,  182;  he  is  m  want  of 
good  officers,  184;  compljuns  of  the  New 
England  troops,  189;  and  of  the  New 
TorlierB,  185;  but  wins  the  afiisctlon  of 
the  whole  army,  185;  meets  with  great  dif- 
ficulties, 1B5;  takes  the  strong  fact  of  St. 
J  h  188;  enters  Montreal,  188;  bis  polit- 
ca  ans  fi.r  Canada,  183;  resolves  lo  at- 
m  the  conquestof  QaebeclSO;  inostof 
en  desert  him,  BOO;  Joins  Arnold  at 
P  aux  Trembles,  201;  appears  before 
Q  bee,  201;  demands  its  surrender,  201; 
■  ■    ■       "  '  '   !  destroyed  by 


';  recalls  three  mutinous  captains 
to  their  duty,  304;  mahes  preparations  tor 
the  assault,  205:  leads  on  his  men,  SDO ;  is 
stopped  by  a  bloclt-bouse,  207  ;  finds  the 
garrison  on  the  alert,  207;  is  killed  bv  a 
shot  from  the  block-house,  208 ;  his  exalted 
character,  211 ;  grief  at  liis  death,  211, 213; 
eulogies  on  him  in  the  British  Parliament, 
312;  elifoct  of  his  death,  416,416, 

Montmorin,  French  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
X.  168, 186, 190. 191, 

Montreal,  occupied  by  Montgomeiy,  viii. 
133;  Arnold  there,  420;  the  British  ap- 
proach it  IVom  the  west,  428;  the  place 
evacuated  by  the  Americans,  432 

Moody,  Rev.  Joshua,  pastor  in  Portsmouth, 
impnsoned  by  Cranneld,  ii.  119. 

Moore,  Andrew,  of  North  Carolina,  in  the 


Moore,  Colonel  James,  son  of  the  pre(;eding, 
defeats  and  expels  the  Tuacaroras  from 
North  Carolina,  iii.  331;  elected  governor 
of  Sonlb  Carolina,  329. 

Moore,  James,  governor  of  South  Carolina, 
leads  an  expedition  against  St.  Angna- 
tine.  iii,  309;  his  expedition  sgunst  the 
Indians,  210. 

Moore,  Major  Willard.  of  Paxton.  in  Bunker 
Hill  battle,  vii.  41S;  is  mortally  wounded, 
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MoOFish  EJaveIT^  i'  luj- 

Moore  eontendcd  with  Christiana  in  three 

thousand  battles,  i.  1134. 
Morals  and  truth,  conunon-senee  tha  ciitecion 

of,  viii.  31S,  249. 
MorancEt,  a  nephew  of  La  SaJle,  ninrdered, 

iii.  173. 
MoraTians,  their  emigratJan  to  Geor^a,  iii. 

Moravian  settlement  at  Saiem  in  North  Car- 

Horgan,  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  a  wagonerin  the 
train  of  Braddock,  iv.  135j  in  (he  Indian 
war,  vii.  1ST ;  with  his  liSemen  arrives  at 
Ciimbridge,  viii.  69;  his  early  life,  83; 
his  adventurons  ehaiactsr,  83 ;  his  great 
abilities  as  an  officer,  63;  joins  the  ex- 
pedition Bgunst  Quebec,  191;  he  andbia 
company  cepture  a  battery,   S09;    taken 

aiOi  Mb  return  lh>m  captivity,  ix.  131; 
hia  great  merits,  13i(  attacks  a  col- 
nmn  of  Commillia'B  troops,  355;  hia  ad- 
mirable regiment  of  riflemen  sent  to  the 
northern  army,  387;  in  the  first  battle  of 
Semis's  Heights,  400 ;  in  the  xecond  battle, 
OS,  418;  hig  corps  of  tiBemen  again  with 
Washington,  433!  sharp  action  vfilh  a 
BrIUsh  partv  at  Edgehill,  464;  sent  to  bar- 
ass  the  Biilisb  right,  x.  129;  a  brigiidier- 
general,  ia  sent  to  Join  Gates  in  South 
Carolina,  318;  hia  operationa  there,  461; 
puraued  by  Tarleton,  462;  amount  of  his 
force,  488;  turns  on  his  pursuers,  488;  at 
CJowpans,  gives  Tarlelon  a  totaL  defeat, 
485;  retreats  through  North  Carolina,  and 
thus  saves  the  Soutbem  states,  466;  the 
most  extraordinary  victory  of  the  war, 
487;  his  remarkable  career,  187;  ho  joins 
his  forces  with  those  of  Greene,  469. 
Bloro  Caetie,  Havanna,  taken  by  storm,  iv. 


Morria,  a  preacher  in  Vli^nia,  iii.  454. 

Morris,  captain  of  the  "  Bristol,"  of  fifty  guns, 
killed  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Moultrie,  viii. 
408. 

Morria,  Gonvemeur,  in  the  New  York  con- 
vention, ixl  33;  entreats  Washington  to 
send  aid  to  Schuyler,  374;  on  a  committee 
reapecting  the  terms  of  peace,  x.  213,  317; 
ia  williug  to  give  up  the  Usheries,  215: 


ng  to  give  np  the  entire  Mississippi, 
^ly,  360;  ia  hostile  to  slavery,  349 


u  the  New  York  conv 


l-Si 


hie  Moop  caijtures  a  magazine  of  powder  at 
Bernmda,  vlil.  G9;  in  Congress,  318;  liis 


character,  325 ;  his  position  with  regard  to 
independence,  325;  impatient  fiir  the  arrival 
of  the  British  commissiouers,  337;  oneofa 
committee  for  treaties  with  lOreign  powers, 
893;  a  stanch  supporter  of  independence, 
is  41.  69;  bis  zeal  in  tiie  cause,  341;  his 
financial  aid,  342;  calls  Washington  ''th« 
greatest  man  on  earth,"  2S6;  will  accept 
of  nothing  from  Kngland  >hort  of  indepen- 
dence, 498;  an  error  relating  to  him  cor- 
rected. X.  4B6,  «o(e ;  he  is  placed  in  charge 
of  ihefinances,  601;  recommends  a  national 
banit,  501 ;  hia  extreme  views,  5D1 ;  his 
great  financial  ability,  666;  hia  important 
services,  588;  recommends  a  strong  na- 
tional government,  587 ,  proposes  taxation 
by  Conzress,  688;  his  wlshea  frustrated, 
573. 
Morristown,  17.  J.,  American  army  encamped 


Mosaic"  cabinet,  tl 


Moscow,  American  afiMntnndcr  discussion  in 
that  city,  viii.  104,  107,  150;  application 
made  for  Russian  troops,  149,  151,  et  leq.  j 
ai  d  refused.  1S1-I54. 

Mott,  captain  of  acompanv in  M  ntg  mery  ■ 
attack  on  Quebec,  viii.  206. 

Mott,  Captain  Edward,  of  Pre     n    Con 
assists  m  the  pkn  for  taking  T     nd      ga, 
vii.  338. 

Motte,  leaae,   lientanant-colone  Son  h 

Carolina,  takes  possession  of  T  J  hnson 
viii.  90;  assists  in  the  defence  bu  v  n  ■ 
Taland,  4<^. 

Motte,  Rebecca,  her  patriotism,  x.  439. 

Moultrie,  Fort,  surrenders  to  the  Brmsh,x. 
305. 

Moultrie,  William,  iv.  3B1,  423,  428;  lakes 
poaaesaon  of  Fort  Johnson,  in  Charleston 
harbor,  viii.  90;  is  ordered  to  fbrtifj'  Salli- 
van's  Island,  348;  hia  courage,  89T;  Lee's 
orders  to  him,  898;  dilatory  conduct  of  tha 
British,  399;  hia  preparations  for  defence, 
403;  amount  of  his  force,  403;  the  fort 
described,  402,403;  the  action  begina,404; 
Moultrie  tires  slowly,  and  with  good  e^ct, 
401, 107, 108 ;  sends  for  more  powder,  405 ; 
his  flag  is  shot  away,  106 ;  Sergeant  Jasper 
replaces  it.  41)6,  407;  the  enemy  finally  re- 
pnlaett,  410:  small  loss  of  the  Americans, 
410;  great  loss  of  the  British, ■  111 ;  the 
squadron  greatly  damaged,  411;  the  fort 
scarcely  injured.  412;  consequences  of  the 
action,  412;  joy  in  Charleston,  412;  the 
fort  named,  414;  honors  and  congratula- 
tions bestiiwed  on  him,  113,  114;  accom- 
Ianies  Lee's  expedition  into  Georgia,  ix.. 
58,  )69;  repels  an  attack  on  Beanlbrt^ 
S.  C.,  s.  287;  retreats  before  Prevost,  230; 
Buccesstiilly  defends  Charleston,  291.  298. 

Mounds  in  me  Western  states,  not  evidence 
of  an  early  civiliBation,  iii.  307;  SKplained 
by  geology,  307. 
Mount  Desert  Island,  hi  Mitine,  a  French 

colony  there,  i.  28. 
Mount  Indepondance.  on  Lake  Champlain, 
is,  157;  useless  as  a  fori,  340;  ils  invest- 
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ment  by  EieaeBel,  363;  occupied  by  him, 

Mount  Wollaaton,  plflUtalion  at,  i.  333 1  risit 
ofEadKOtt,  3*1. 

Mowat,  captain  of  the  armed  ship  "Can- 
oeamc/'  is  forcibly  detained  at  Falmou'h, 
now  Portland,  yii.  341;  he  brealts  his 
parole,  341;  burns  Falmoulh,  viii.  118. 

Moylau,  an  American  officer,  ix.  229, 

Mugford,  James,  a  MarbleheacI  sea  captain, 
viii-  372 :  takes  a  most  vahiable  prize,  372 ; 
is  attacked  by  a  powerful  force  and  moi^ 
tally  wonnded,  373. 

Muhlenberg,  commands  a  brigade  at  the  bat- 
lie  of  Brandywine,  ix.  393;  at  German- 

Muhlanbarg,  Peter,  a  clergymaaand  military 
eommander.Tii.  75:  hispatrioticpreaching 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  riii- 234;  leaves 
the  pnlpit  lor  the  army,  216;  his  excellent 


BuueiiirL   iiuaLjir^^,  wvj   if   iS   HeUt   tO    Sulli- 

van^s  Island,  409. 

Mnnicipal  charters  in  Franco  often  confla- 
cateci,  vii.  29. 

Munroe,  Robert,  slain  at  Lasington,  vii.  294. 

Murr.ny,  General  James,  commands  a  brigade 
in  Wolfe's  army,  iv.  326;  attempts  a  land- 
ing, without  success,  329;  lands  with 
Wolfe  on  ihe  north  shore,  333 ;  left  in  com- 
mand  at  Quebec,   350;    is  defeat«d   at 


_._, ._.!;  his  advice  in  regard  to  Canada 
and  ^e  older  colonies,  v.  135. 

Murray,  Mary  Lindley,  her  patrlotie  conduct 
deUys  the  BclHsh  pursuit,  ix.  121. 

Murray,  of  Rnthiud,  Masa ,  a  mandamus 
eouncillor,  his  flight  and  eseape,  vii.  104. 

Murray,  Wilhara,  £arl  of  Mansfield,  aiBrma 
that  not  the  king,  but  the  Parliament,  may 
tax  Ihe  colonies,  iv,  33,  34,  66;  as  crown 
Uwyer  rules  tJie  cabinet,  S4,  183;  his 
opinion  on  obliging  the  colonies  to  fiirnish 
quarters  for  soldiers,  229,230;  holds  that 
"li-Be  ships  do  not  make  free  ^oods,"  233; 
becomes  a  peer  and  lord  chief  juatice,  246; 
bis  extraordinary  motion  in  the  privy 
conndl,  374 ;  hia  political  principles,  v.  30; 
strongly  asserts  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment over  America,  872  (sea  Mansfield, 
Earl  of) 

Musgrave,  British  colonel,  at  Germantpwn, 
ix.  423,  425. 

Musiihogee,  or  Creek  confederacy,  ill.  250; 
iHendly  to  Oglethorpe's  colony,  420,  434. 

Muskhogee-ehocta  Indians,  ill,  249. 

Mutiny  act  revlBodj  iv.  171;  a  proposal  (o 


Nansemond,  inYir^nia,  ii.  133;  abounds  in 
Nonconformists,  134 ;  some  of  them  remove 
to  North  Carolina,  134. 

Nantes,  edict  of,  ils  nature,  ii.  174 ;  revoked, 


ITT ;  its  consequences,  178  ;  revocation  of 
compelled  emigration  to  America,  and  thus 
promoted  freedom,  x.  84, 

NanticDcke  tribe  of  Indians,  iii.  339. 

Narraganset  Indians,  vicinity  where  found. 
i3S ;  hosUle  to  the  Pe^nods,  L   S 


trwith  them,  399;  t 

,  423 ;  reject  the  ChrL 

i.  97;    their  numbers,  9Tj 


tack  the  Mohegans,  423 ;  reject  tiis  Chris- 
tian    Palifrrnn      X\       OT.      fltaip     niim1,a«a      QT  . 


Nash,  Abner,  of  North  Carolina,  member  <^ 
the  tirovincial  congress,  viii.  93. 

ommands  a  brigade  at  Ger- 


t.  400. 


249 ;  esUmaCed  popu' 
dllagcs,  3SB ;  sacred 
ad,  359;  rnpturo  be- 
tween the  tribe  and  the  French,  800 ;  fear- 
ful maaaacre  of  ^e  French,  360-302; 
extermination  of  Ihe  Natchez,  363 ;  th«c 
peculiar  lansaagc  and  customs,  364. 
Nationid  Bant  chartered,  x.  S66;  ita  pros- 

perity,  69T. 
Navigation  act  of  1651,  ita  origin,  1.  212 ;  ita 
intention  and  scope,  216,  333 ;  not  enforced 


injurious  both  to  the  colonies, 
til.  luiu  Lu  England,  46;  a  pledge  to  the 
colonies  of  ultimate  independence,  4S;  as 
a  scheme  of  taxation,  a  failure^  4T  (see 
Commeree);  ancient  navigation,  ui.  111. 

NavigaUon  acts,  uctensively  disregarded,  v. 
157;  curious  ilinstration,  153,  lUite;  the 
Bridsh  miniatry  determine  on  their  en- 
forcement^ 160 ;  the  army  and  nary  to  be 
employed  for  this  purpose,  100, 161 ;  Ihe 
people  incensed  at  them,  vi.  39 ;  a  perpetual 
soiirce  of  discontent,  72 ;  their  baleful  in- 
flaence  in  the  West,  234;  their  general 
operation,  238 ;  consented  to  by  Congreaa, 
vii.  139, 140, 148, 149. 

Navy,  American,  origin  of,  viii.  114;  Wash- 
ington employa  small  vessela,  114  (see 
Amei-iam  Navjj). 

Navy  of  Great  Britain,  employed  in  enfordng 
the  navigation  acts,  v.  101. 

Navy  of  me  United  States  almost  wholly 
destroyed,  x.  502. 

Npal,  captain  of  artillery,  alain  at  Princeton, 


Necker,  James,  made  director-general  of 
French  finances,  ix.  295;  his  cfiaracter, 
295 ;  at  the  head  of  the  French  finances, 
X.  44 1  wishes  France  to  be  neutral  hi  the 
Amencan  contest,  44 ;  in  1783  ia  clomor- 
Dus  for  peace,  444 ;  wishes  to  be  prims 
minister,  448;  is  made  rich  by  the  war, 
448. 

Negotiations  for  peace,  x.  502 ;  instructlona 
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given  to  the  American  commissioners,  SOS ; 
negotiation,  how  begun,  E36 ;  its  progreaa, 
54(5;  tonna  proposed  by  .the  Bnclish  mJn- 
IstiT,  Gil  I  furUieF  pra?reBa  of  the  negoti- 
ation, 543,  545,  556,  568,  674,  et  aeg. ;  the 
netrodatJon  ended,  and  ti^aty  signed, 
6Bi. 

Kegru  emAncipntion  desired,  vii.  4S.  STl  b; 
no  more  negroes  to  be  imported,  84 ;  ue- 
groea  fought  side  bv  aide  with  white  men 
on  Bunlier  HUI,  421. 

Negroea  aerve  in  the  army  along  with  wLute 
men,  is..  421 ;  emaucipated  in  Rhode 
laluid,  enhat  dnring  the  wht,  463 ;  free  ne- 

are  oitizena  of  the  United  States, 

lea  Slaves):  negro  slaves  in  Pennayl- 
vania  join  the  Brili^,  401. 

Negro  popnladon  in  Yii^nia,  atate  of,  yiii. 
^3;  invited  to  rise  againat  their  masters, 
223;  why  they  did  not  rinfl,  225 ;  Dumnore 
hoA  two  uompantes  armed,  ^4,  225,  32T 
free  negroea  aerve  in  the  conUnental  army 
232,  233;  though  at  firat  exclndfld,  233 
slave  trade  foniidden  by  Gongrees,  321 
effect  of  tiie  prohibition  on  the  white  rac«, 
331;  on  the  negro  race,  321 ;  first  proposal 
of  colonization  of  free  negroes,  322 ;  Samnel 
Hopkina  writes  against  slaveiy,  322 ;  Vir 
^ma  treats  the  negro  hmnanety,  322. 

Negro  alavea,  coniisoated  by  the  Bridsb,  x. 
292;  and  sold,  299;  their  Weatment  by 
the  British,  its  conseqnenoea,  298 ;  taltea 
at  Charleston,  and  sold  in  the  West  In- 
diea,  306 ;  they  wish  suocesa  to  England  in 
the  war,  360  (see  Colored  Americam,  and 
Sfcmfrj}. 

Negro  slaverreslatedfrom  time  immemorial, 
-  i.  165i  introduced  mto  Enrope,  166!  into 


Nepisings,  It.  343;  asai 

Fort  William  Henry, 

Neebit,  Lientenan^oolo 


u  Boaton,  vii.  256. 


;  in  the  reduction  of 
J3. 
1  shameful  be- 


Netharlani^  or  United  Provinces,,  a  land  of 
liberty,  x.  59;  maintain  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  59  ;  are  invited  to  join  a  leagoe 
for  ttie  protection  of  neutral  trade,  ^ ; 
their  diffictdt  position,  481;  the  Northern 
powera  will  protect  them,  432;  on  the  seiz- 
ure of  tlie  Lanrena  papers,  Uie  United 
Provinces  engage  to  give  England  "all 
reasonabia  satisfaction,"  434;  unwilling  to 
have  war  with  England,  433, 437;  England 
makes  war  on  them,  438,  440;  they  lose 
their  possessions  in  both  the  Indies,  438, 
440;  ftghc  the  English  at  Dogger  Bank, 
461  (see  Dutch  and  tfoifanrf). 


amoiigthem,  129. 

Henlral  ships  not  allowed  to  carry  aa  ene- 
my's gooda,  iv.  233,  234, 

Nentrals,  their  marilhne  rights,  x.  268. 

New  Albion,  ii.  296. 

Hew  Amsterdam,  ii.  279  •. 

Newark  in  New  Jersey,  settled  from  Kew 
Haven  colony  ii.  318. 


New  Be 
IheBi 


I,  the  shippng  there  binned  by 
lee  JVeiD  Ifether- 


New  Bel^mn,  ii. 

New  feme,  in  North  Carolina,  settled  from 
Switzerland,  iii.  24. 

Newburyjort  and  the  neighboring  towna 
nnife  witli  Boaton  in  the  struggle  for  lib- 
erty, vi.  481;  its  merchants  agree  to  sus- 
pend all  commerce  with  Britain,  vii.  33. 

169;  ends,  247.  ' 

Newcastle,  Duke  of  (see  PeViam  T.  HelUe). 
Newcaatle^Dukeof,  lord  privy  seal  under  tho 
Rochin^am  administration,  v,  300,801; 
tries,  in  vain,  to  unite  the  frienda  of  Bed' 
ford  and  Itockingham,  vi.  S2. 
New  England,  ita  discovery  by  Cabot,  i.  13; 
its  shores  visited  by  Vcrraazlni,  18;  un- 
successful attempts  of  the  French  to  settle 
-'  ""   —      — itedbytt-  =— -— ^-    o'- 


frantad  to  the  first  Plymouth  tompany, 
20  to  the  second  Plymouth  company, 
2T2  373  this  company  divide  all  Nevr 
Engkad  among  ita  memtter^  and  resign 
their  charter  403;  the  New  England  con- 
federacv  of  1643, 120;  motives  which  led 


its  long  duration,  422 ;  t 

era,  ii.  77-87;  population  in  Ib.u.aai  lu- 
dian  war  of  1675,  100-Hl;  great  loss  of 
lives  and  property,  109 ;  a  colony  in  North 
Carolina  trom  New  England,  131;  Andres 
governor  of  New  England,  425;  his  ar- 
bitrary measures,  426;  extoriions,  120; 
Episcopal  service  introduced,  426;  New 
England  consolidated,  431;  newa  of  the 
revolution  in  England  reaches  Boston, 
115;  excitement  nmong  the  people,  446; 
Androa  deposed,  417;  a  boming  desire  Ibr 
the  eonqaest  of  Canada,  iii.  78 ;  the  colonial 
press  free,  102;  appeals  to  England  not 
allowed,  103;  commercial  monopolv  of  the 
mother  countrv,  104,  et  »eq. ;  tendency  of 
the  colonies  to  mdependence,  108 ;  a  gloomy 
period,  180;  north-eastern  boiindaiy,  338; 
peace  with  the  Indians,  338;  overtlirow  of 
French  influence,  838;  Engliah  influence 
supersedes  it,  333;  the  interests  of  New 
England  sacrificed  by  the  mother  coantry, 
336;  its  manufactures  forbidden,  381,  386; 
Ineffectual  attempt  to  introduce  the  Eng- 
lish law  of  inheritance,  392;  captnre  of 
Louisburp;  by  New-England  troops,  4B7- 
463;  inaubordinate  to  royal  authority,  iv. 
39;  population  in  1T64,  123,  129;  social 
and  political  condition,  148,  et  »eq.,  settled 
in  towns;  prerogatives  oF  towna,  118; 
spirit  of  liberty  cherished,  149;  the  land  of 
tree  schools,  of  independent  churches,  of  an 
efficient  mihiia,  119 ;  a  people  of  homoge- 
neous origin  attached  to  the  parent  i'late, 
149;  frugal  and  industrions.  150;  with 
scarcely  any  slavery,  150;  religiona  char- 
aeter,  161;  Calvinfsm  the  basis  of  New 
England  ideas  and  character,  151 ;  tlie  New 
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prospect  of  conquering  Car 
Mniiachusetli);  goremmenis  luiiueu  uu 
rapublican  prindplea,  v.  149;  the  whale 
fiaherv  coiUKdeil  to  it,  1S4,  135;  Blnmi 
prevails  at  the  encroachments  of  the  Bric- 


chiuetle,  CimHeciical,  Shade  Islaiid) ;  peo- 
ple unwilling  to  he  taxed  by  ParUiunent, 
TJ-ll;  Mew  England  cheolo^ansstuilythe 
Apocalypsa  in  reftrence  to  tie  controversy 
with  Great  Britain,  169:  the  prime  minister 
of  l''rance  eolleds  extracts  from  New  Eng- 
land sermons,  180  (   rigid  morality  of  Ihe 

inga  the  essential  clianictarlstic  of  their 
righte,   423;    ministers  to   the   wants  of 


a.  74;   defa 


to  British  a„„  ,         , 

dares  the  Hew  Eiwhiud  governments  in 
St8t«  of  rsbelllon,  177;  the  spirit  of  Nen 
England,  228-233;  John  Adams,  in  his 
letteiB aigned  "Novanglus,"  ^ve*ltnttor- 
ance,  232,  ft  Ha. ;  the  king  determines  to 
esclude  New  Enghmd  from  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries,  239;  a  hill  for  that  purpose 
passes  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  S53, 265 : 
the  king  is  resolved  to  rednce  New  England 
to  absolute  submission,  91,  97,  145,  14S, 
163;  will  listen  to  no  t^tnsof  conciliation, 


&igiand,  aas-1.., 

people  at  Lexington,  S01-ii94;  battle  of 
Concori!,.290--309;  the  scheming  genina  of 
New  England,  833;  a  scheme  to  capture 
■neonderoga,  823;  another  to  invade  Can- 
ada by  way  of  Kennebec  and  Chandiire 
rivers,  323;  New  Englanders  encouraged 
\iy  their  successors.  3S3,  364;  Washington 
rejoices  in  their  resistance  to  Britain,  375; 
New  England  farmers  behold  British  vet- 
erans recoil  before  them,  at  Lexington, 
B86;  and  at  Bunker  Hill,  424,  435;  the 
men  of,  their  daring  attempts,  viii.  65; 
jealousy  of,  entertained  by  some  delegates 
in  Congress,  109;  Gadsden  of  South  Ciro- 
liiia  defends  them,  109;  feelings  of  New 
England  on  reading  Ihe  king's  alrooious 
proclamation,  134-136;  Montgomery  com- 
pMns  of  the  New  England  soldiers,  135; 
Washington  appeals  to  the  families  of  New 
England  to  fiirnish  his  army  with  blankets, 
SIS;  eagerness  of  New  England  mm  for 

--'' ins,  218;  the  press  eager  ftir  in- 

.ce,  219,  ^D;  some  of  the  people 
nesicaie  respecting  independence,  243 ;  theii 
affection  for  Washington,  304,  805;  char- 
acter of  the  peopie  of,  305,  30G ;  their  wi ' 
spread  influence,  306,  397;  New  Engh 


depende: 


men  re-enforce  the  army  in  Canada,  416 ; 
zeal  andalacrity  of  the  people,  41T;  a  want 
of  due  subordi'natioB  among  the  troops, 
418;   the  people  of  New  England  declare 


. ^  , England  regi- 

nta  at  Princeton,  250 ;  nearly  the  whAe 
territoiy  fi-ee  fram  invaders,  254;  all  New 
England  love  Washington  and  confide  in 


for  freedom,  218; 

Silence  and'  patriotism  of  the  New  Eng- 
id  troops,  417. 
Newenham,  Sir  Edward,  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  denounces  the  American  war, 
viii.  169. 
Newfoundland,  its  discovery  by  Cabot,  i.  13 ; 
fishery,  origin  of,  IB;  its  great  incrense. 
24,  76,  80,  87,  111  {see  Am,lon);  clan 


;   part  of  it  held  by 


by  Franco,  iii.  no;   i 

Eianoe,  192,  217;   Eng .  .. 

whole  ofit,  234;  fisheries  of,  New  England 
excluded  from  them,  vii.  239,  240,  253, 
266. 

New  France,  institutions  of,  iv.  458  (see 
Canada);  granted  to  the  Hundred  Asso- 
ciates, iii.  119;  its  vast  extent,  119;  relig- 
ious motives  operate  in  its  colonization, 
121:  the  Jesuits,  121  (see  Cattada). 

New  Hampshire,  its  coast  explored  by  Pring,i. 
114:  its  soil  granted  to  Mason,  328, 329;  an- 
nexed to  MasBaehusetts,  413*;  population 
in  16T6,  ii.  93 ;  Beparated  Stom  Uaesacha- 
setts,]13;  becomes  a  royal  province,  IIB ; 
the  first  ever  cstabUslied  in  New  England, 
115;  the  province  asserts  its  rights,  113; 
Cranfield  governor,  116 ;  takes  f^om  Mason 
K  mortgage  of  the  whole  province,  117; 
his  oppressive  proceeduigs,  113,  et  ecq.; 
the  people  resist  119;  population  in  1688, 
456;  Uason's  claim  sold  to  Allen,  82; 
Usher,  lieotenant  governor,  82;  a  succes- 
sion of  oomplaints,  lawsmta,  and  trials, 
82;  dismembered  by  the  Grenville  ministry, 
v.  214,213;  sympathizes  with  Massachu- 
setts, vi.  166  (sea  FnrlsaunUh];  oig^ni^ 
for  resistance,  vii.  60 ;  chooses  delegates  to 
Congress,  83 ;  conforms  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  CongrOES,  205:  chopses  delegates 
to  the  next  Congress,  206 ;  the  men  o^  rush 
to  the  scene  of  action  alter  the  combat  at 
Lexington  and  Concord,  314;  the  colony 
offers  to  raise  two  thousand  men,  325; 
re^me.ts  at  Cambridge  placed  under  the 


ffUli;   a 


1   of   '    

iks  Congress 


105    (m 


a  the  in- 
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Stitution  of  a  government  m  llint  c 
Tiii.  115;  CongreES  advieoa  tbe  m< 
137t  militia  re-enforce  the  army  e 
1^^™    oio;   Wasliingtoa   '-°"■■'■ 


solera,  i34J  tli'e  convention  of'ilie  colon}' 
not  in  ravor  of  independence,  243 ;  the  1^- 
ielatnre  declana  for  independence,  43S; 
its  form  of  dvil  government  during  tlie 
revolulionnry  war,  ix.  261;  the  men  of 
New  Hampshire  dv  t^  the  standard  of 
Stark,  SSi :  detbat  the  Bmnswick  troops  at 
Bennington,  3S5. 

Ifew  HampshjiB  grants,  now  VermonV  vii. 
309 ;  tlie  re^on  is  claimed  by  New  York, 
STI  i  the  New  Yorli  authorities  get  posses- 
sion  of  the  court-lionse  by  force  of  arms, 
STI;  they  are  speedily  dlsloi^d,  271  a; 
the  "Green  Mountain  Boys,"  aTln;  they 
engage  (o  take  Ticonderoga,  STI  a ;  they 
tat^t,  338-340. 

Hew  naven  colony,  fbandefl,  i.  *03  j  its  civil 


Bible, ' 

absorbed  bv  Gonnecticnt,  it.  bit  the  nnlon 

oonsnmmated,  33;   honors  the  Alassachu- 

setts  delegates  to  Congress,  yii  106;  mili- 

biiy  movement  there,  316 ;  suffers  trom  a 
pillaging  expedition,  22S. 

New  Ireland,  of  what  territory  to  be  formed, 
X  3f{3 

Hew  Jersey,  colonized  by  the  Dntch,  ii.  2Te ; 
colony  at  Cape  May.  283 ;  this  colony  de- 
stroyed by  Indians,  232  ■ ;  New  iTorsey  In- 
diana ravage  SCaten  Island,  238;  separated 
from  New  Netherlanrt,  316 ;  wlience  the 
name,  815 ;  assigned  to  proprietaries,  316 ; 
slavery  miroduced,  316;  eonditjon  of,  pre- 
vioua  to  Its  surrender  to  the  English,  316; 
a  settlement  of  New  England  Puritans  on 
the  Bantan,  3IT ;  another,  318 ;  weight  of 
Hew  England  influence,  318;  the  province 
recovered  by  the  Dutch,  332;  restored  to 
the  English,  325;  West  New  Jersey  sold 
to  the  Quakers,  36B;  consdtutJon  of  govern- 
ment established  there  by  them,  367 ;  Sast 
New  Jersey  sold  to  Williatn  Fenn  nnd 
others,  361,  409;  lands  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  358;  Androaclaims  authority  over 
the  province,  408;  the  claim  auccessfallj' 
resisted,  408;  a  large  emigration  from  Scot- 
land, 409;  the  causes.  410-413;  the  proV' 
ince  annexed  to  New  York.  413 ;  popula- 
tion in  1083,  460;  efiect  of  the  English 
lBvDlflliDn,iii.47;  tlie  proprietaries  surren- 
der their  rights  to  the  crown,  43,  43 ;  East 
New  Jersey  without  any  government,  47  [ 
the  two  Jerseys  nnifed  in  one  royal  provr 
ince,  48;  Lord  Combury  governor,  48; 
ail  political  power  vested  in  the  governor, 

Aa.   __   pjjj^tjjjg   -" J     "^-   -1 'K- 


g  allowed.  49 ;  slaveiy,  i 


,  ,  63 ;  intrepid  conduct  of  the  assemUy, 
e8;"growine  diseonteut  there,  iv.  40;  con- 
flict abont  Jand-titles,  40;  population  in 
1TB4,  138, 130;  social  condition,  143;  the 

Seople  rustic,  unlearned,  unwarlike,  143; 
overnor  Bdcher,  142;   John  Woolman, 


143, 143 ;  New  Jersey  troops  at  Ticonder- 
oga, 301;  makes. groHt  exertions  in  the 

440;  denounced  by  Townshend  in  Parlia- 
ment, V.  76 ;  symi^thizes  with  Massnchii' 
setts.  164;  declares  for  a  suspension  of 
trade  and  a  congress,  and  sympathizes 
with  Boston,  vii.  50;  would  not  have  the 
' '"  "ir,  and  sends  a  delegate  ^~  **— 


general 


nani- 


nously  adopt  the  recommendations  of  Coi 

fress,  and  elects  delegates  to  the  nex 
11;  petitions  the  king,  211;  enthusiast 
spirit  of  New  Jersey,  333;  a  proviucifll  coi 
raess  meet  at  Trenton,  332;  1 
in  1776,  viii.  7l,  72;  provides  lor  i 
T3;  et^oins  on  its  delegates  In  the  c( 
tal  congress  to  resist  separation  fVom  Eng- 
land. 139 ;  proposes  once  more  to  addresa 
the  king,  SIS ;  dissuaded  (mm  this  measure 
214;  the  assembly  addressed  byD  ek  nr — 

and  J.iy   ""■  ■'^ ' 

1776    < 

aniinimoasly,  442  443  a  const  tut  on 
ibrmed,  443;  its  provitionn  44^  sanctions 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  ix  82 
calls  out  Its  militia  7  a  strong  party 
opposed  to  independence  173  Kew  teraey 
overrnn  by  the  Bnt  sh  and  Hessmn  troops 
194,  et  sfi  J. ;  many  of  the  people  submit  to 
the  king,  199;  desolations  caused  by  the 
British,  302  316,  216;  New  Jeisey  re- 
covered by  Washington,  246.^64 ;  royalists 
in  the  state,  253;  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment. 263 ;  the  British  aimyretreat  through 
it  from  Philadelphia,  x.  137,  et  icq. ;  balUa 
of  Monmouth,  130;  merciless  conduct  of 
the  British  troops,  152 ;  invaded  by  Kny- 
phausen,  372;  Kew  Jersey  troops  show 
signs  of  discontent,  416;  (be  trouble  re- 
pressed by  New  England  regiment^  417. 

"New  Jersey  Gazette,"  at  Trenton,  glorifies 
Gates,  is.  460. 

New  Mexico,  its  discovery  by  the  Spaniards, 
40  e,  el  leo.  s  descriptJon  of  the  inliabilauts, 
40fc. 

New  Netherland,  preliminary  statements,  1!. 
256,  et  aeq. ;  oppression  of  the  Low  Conu- 
tiies  by  Philip  II.  357;  rasistonoe  of  the 
people,  358;  the  United  Provinces,  259; 
their  flourishing  commerce,  260;  a  West 
India  company  proposed,  361 ;  visits  of  the 
Dutch  to  India  and  Chma,  301;  attempts 
to  discover  a  north-east  passage,  363 ;  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  chartered,  268; 
the  Dutch  propose  to  Ei^faud  a  joint  col- 
onization of  the  New  World,  275 ;  voyage 
ofHudson  toAmerioa,265.e(  sen.  ■  voyage 
of  Ailrien  Block,  275;  name  of  New  Neffi- 
erland  impsed,  276 ;  Albany  fbunded,  276 ; 
treaty  with  the  Iroqaois,  276;  intestine 
commotions  in  HoUand,  277;  the  Datch 
West  India  Company  chartered,  278;  set- 
tlement of  New  Netherland,  279 ;  first  pur- 
chase of  land  Ihim  Indians,  279  * ;  friendly' 
intercourse  with  New  Plymouth,  379;* 
manors  .established,  231 ;  privileges  of  pa- 
trons, 331;  disastrous  consequences,  331*j 
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fliB  Dutch  from  New  Hetherland  occupy 
Hartford,  283;  cnoroaclimentB  made  on  the 
province  from  New  England,  333  (  Indian 
war,  2SSfH3eq^ ;  peace  restored,  293 1  pros- 
peritj  of  tlie  colony,  394;  slnle  with  Con- 
necUcut,  £>5;  botindiii}'  estuljli^ed  be- 
tveett  the  two  colonies,  29^;  the  Dutch 
overpower  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware, 
W7;    Ilie    colony    praepers,    299;    Dutch 

Qna"""    "" 


Blares  intrDdnced,  303;  emigrants  ^m 
New  England,  304 1  first  Blmggle  of  the 
people  for  liberty,  301;  redi%B9  sought  in 
Tain  ftoni  Holland,  30B;  meeting  of  an 
assembly  of  delegates  thim  the  people,  306 ; 
their  demands  refuged  by  the  governor, 
SOT;  the  West  India  Company  approve 
the  refnsal,  303;  Lurd  Baltimore  claims 
the  territory  west  and  south  of  the  Dela- 
ware, but  without  effect,  308i  the  Dutch 
remain  in  poseeseion,  309;  an  error  of 
Chalmera   corrected.   309,  noie!    IViendly 

relations  with  Virirlnia,  309!  discns^ns 
with  New  England  concernmg  lertitoty, 
310;  war  with  tiie  savages  roimd  Esopns, 
811;  discontent  in  the  colony,  311;  the 
khig  of  ICngland  gives  the  country  to  his 
broUier.  313;  surrender  of  New  Nelheiland 
to  an  Engllsli  armament,  814;  the  territory 
dismembered,  315. 
Hew  Orleans  founded,  iii.  851;  its  nnpro- 

C'  'ous  beginnings,  853;  whence  its  name, 
1  becomes  the  canitfd  of  Louiuana,  368 ; 
its  inhabitants  nuwilling  to  accept  Spanish 
rule,  Ti.  217 ;  the  Spaniards  lund,  3U ;  dis- 
tress of  the  mhabitants,  210;  a  republic 
proposed,  319,  330:  an  embassy  sent  to 
Paris,  218,  330;  a  Spanish  armament  ar- 
rive, 292 ;  the  place  occupied  by  this  force, 
393;  arrest  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
394;  trials  and  executions,  295;  great 
cruelty  need,  394^»6;  census  of  New  Or- 
leans in  1769, 290. 
ITewport,  Christopher,  cominiuids  the  ships 
which  bore  the  first  colony  to  Virginia, 
i.  12i;  ascends  James  river,  125;  sails  fbr 
England,  126;       '  "  ■"    '"  "- 

wreclced  on  Bermuda,  137- 
Hewport,  Rhode  Island,  resists  the  i^yei: 

offlcers.  vi.  339,  390. 
How  Providence  taken  by  a  privateer. 


New  Sweden,  on  the  Delaware  river,  ii.  SSS- 
338 ;  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finns  arrive, 
236  i  conquest  by  the  Dutch,  and  end  of 
the  colonv,  206,  297 ;  descendants  of  the 
colonists, '297;  the  city  of  Amsterdam  bc- 


i  from 


English  liberty  with- 
Ltants,  320 ;  arbitrary 
iraor,  330,  321;  re- 
•h,  323;  restored  to 


conduct 

the  English,  32B ;  condition  of  the  pi-ovinc 
in  1678,  407;  Andros,  governor,  404;  pop- 
ular discontent,  407 ;  the  people  obtain  the 
"Ubertiesof  Englishmen,"  414;  the  king 
first  grants  and  then  denies  these  privi- 
leges, 414;  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
province  due  to  tiie  warUke  enterarise  of 
the  Iroquois,  424;  [wpulation  in  163S.  460 ; 
dread  of  popeiy,  ill.  50;  insurrection  of 
Leisler,  iii.  Bl-53;  his  execution,  54,  55; 
Fletcher's  administration,  B6;  the  assem- 
bly deny  the  right  of  king  or  Parliament 

atmcted  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of 
New  York,  5T;  Church  of  England  es- 
tablished by  law,  68;  the  iiasembly 
oppose  the  governor,  68 ;  admiuistrotioa 
of  Bellermont,    69 ;     imperious    conduct 

of  Lord  Corabury,  the  governor,  63; 
contests  of  the  assembly  with  Governor 
Hunter,  S4,  €5 ;  Iheir  asseition  of  liberty, 
66;  contest  with  Governor  Cosby,  393; 
triumph  of  the  people,  394;  measures  of 
Governor  Clinton  to  raise  a  revenue,  iv. 
34;  the  assembly  resist,  35,  S3;  a  proposal 
for  union,  76;  the  mmistry  endeavor  to 
subject  the  province  to  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, 103,  104;  enslom  of  annual  grmits 
never  to  be  surrendered,  104 ;  popnlalJon 
in  1764,  123, 129 1  social  and  poUtJcol  Con- 
di ion,  144,  ei  aeq. ;  relations  to  EMland, 
145;  tiie  king'sprerogative  disputed,  146; 
the  laws  of  trade  di^egarded.  146;  illicit 
commerce,  147;  the  merchants  averse  to 
England,  147;  the  province  impeadies 
ex-Uovernor  Clinton,  164;  compMns  to 
the  king  of  instructions  sent  ont  to  his 
governor,  166;  tenure  of  jadicial  office 
during  the  king's  pleasure,  427;  the  as- 
sembly protests  against  this  encreachinent 
of  power,  423 ;  the  colony  made  dependent 
on  the  erawn,  440;  opposition  to  Ihe  Brit- 
ish govemmentdeeplyreoted, 441;  remon- 
strates agMust  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  British  cabinet,  v.  84,  85 ;  its  voice  un- 
heeded, 85;  covets  the  tei-ritory  west  of 
Coiinecticnt  rivei,  140 ;  escitement  in  New 
York  over  news  of  the  determination  of 
Farhament  to  tax  IIlb  colonies,  19S;  a 
strong  spirit  of  resistance  roused,  215,  216; 
protest  of  the  general  assembly  against 
parliamentaiy  taxation,  218;  voice  of  the 
people,  270  (see  New  I'orh  City) ;  denion- 
-'  -■■ f  loyalty  in,  vi.  14,16;  ' ''- 


disfranchised,  76,  81 ;  avoids  th  .  ,  , 
meetings  held  there,  167 ;  asserts  its  legis- 
lative rights,  343  j  Ua  plan  for  an  Americaa 
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union,  316!  ils  "  Sona  of  Liberty, "  vj 
division  of  scntimoat,  41 ;  a  commtti 
fifty-one  supersedes  the  former  comm 
il;  two  great  femilies,  —  the  Livin^tons 
and  the  Delanceys,  76;  a  fompcomi—  -" 
parties,  83 ;  elects  a  delegation  of  iukei 
pnlriots  lo  the  geneial  congress,  S3: 


wiUL  tlie  Ilnglisb  crown,  10/  ;  suppose  an 
independent  federative  republic  impossible, 
lO! ;  the  royal  party  endeavor  to  detach 
New  Torlt  tkits  the  other  colonies,  30&, 
210;  the  assembly  fidse  to  Congress  and 
to  the  people,  ^10;  itretUses  to  send  dele- 
gates to  the  second  Congress,  213;  the 
people  hampei'ed  and  hindered  by  the  ie^e- 
latnre,  212 ;  Alexander  Hamilton  writes  in 
deface  of  liberly,  212-216 ;  the  descendants 


territory  ol 
suEceBsfu)! 


Bsfuliy  disputed,  371  it,  280  i  the  prov- 
ince elects  delegates  to  the  second  cond- 
nentfll  oonerefB,  283,  284;  conservative 
pohcy  of  the  provuiee,  359 ;  the  New  Yort 
Assembly  disclaims  the  desire  of  indepen- 
dence, 393;  proposes  Schnyler  for  ni^j'"^ 
genertd,  viii.  2Si  address  of  its  proviucial 
congress  to  Washiiu;tou,  33;  its  plan  of  ac  - 
commodation,  S4;  the  war  to  be  transferred 
to  New  York.  163;  Montgomery  complains 
of  the  Sew  York  troops,  185;  intrigues  of 
Tryoa,  the  royal  governor,  215;  firmness  of 
the  assembly,  S15;  their  exposed  condi- 
tion imposes  a  prudent  course  of  conduct, 
271;  the  provmciid  convention  meet,  27S; 
disarming  of  tlie  Tories  on  Long  Ishind 
undertaken  at  their  request  by  the  conti- 
nental congress,  27C ;  Lee  desiri's  of  Wash- 
ington to  be  sent  on  same  business,  277 ; 
Washington  consents,  277 ;  the  interference 
resenteil  by  Ihe  Sew  York  authoiities,  278; 
(he  provincial  congress  vote  money  to  Lee, 
281;  position  of  New  York  m  June,  1778, 

438,  440;  its  estrcme  danger,  440;  firm- 
ness of  Ihe  patriots,  Jav,  bcott,  Haring, 
439 ;  the  people  consulted  on  the  great 
a  uestions  o  f  independence  and  gov ermnent, 

439,  440. 

New  York,  state  of,  its  convention  meets,  ijc 
33;  approves  the  Declaration  of  ludepen- 
denoe,  34 ;  danger  of  invasion,  33;  two- 
thirds  of  Uis  men  of  property  uufalththl  to 
the  cause,  80 ;  the  country  people  ready  to 
defbnd  the  state,  80;  the  American  army 
compelled  to  retire  from  Long  Island,  108, 
104;  and  from  New  York,  176;  British 
ship  ascend  the  Hudson,  174;  civil  consti- 
tution of  New  Yoit,  263 ;  liberal  system 
adopted,  274;  the  ii«e  black  under  no  dis- 
qualificalion,  3J4;  Clinton  the  first  gover- 
Doi;  373 ;  alarm  occasioned  by  the  advance 
of  Bargorne,  3T4 :  the  State  tb»  battlefield 
of  the  Union,  374;  asserts  her  claims  to 
western  territory,  x.  400;  but  consents,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  to  waive  her  claim,  iOO. 

How  York  City,  its  rude  begi  inings  as  New 
Amsterdam,  li.  279*,  230;  its  early  pros- 


perity, 294;  first  known  as  Now  York,  3I5j 
the  city  incorporated,  330;  the  acts  of  trade 
disregarded,  lii.  59;  its  commerce  at  the 
present  time  compared  with  that  of  all 
Ureat  Britain  a  century  ago,  v.  159;  the 
first  American  congress  meets  there,  333; 
indignation  at  the  arrival  of  stamps  from 
England,  315;  its  merchants  resolve  to  im- 
port no  more  British  goods  till  the  stamp 
act  be  repealed,  851,  S52;  the  people  flock 
into  the  city  to  oppose  "■—  '-" "'"'- 

tmmed,  3.  _ 

dress  of  gria  , ,  „_ 

with  Boston  respecting  the  n 


ispondeni 


I;  the  New  York  triumvirate  of  Presby- 
terian lawyers,  141;  New  York  joins  with 
Boston  m  tiia  non-importation  resolution, 
ISO,  199;  this  resolution  ligidly  executed, 
308;  New  York  patriots  plan  a  union 'of 
the  colonies,  308,  31Q;  insulting  conduct 
of  the  troop',  331,  332;  afiraye  with  ths 
~ork  alone  adhereH 


.US,   332;   I 


li.  10; 
tive  party  among 
of  the  people,  40,  41 ;  words  of  cheer  sent 
to  Boston,  41 ;  many  of  the  ciU^ens  under 
British  influence,  41;  new  committee  or- 
ganized there,  11;  spirit  of  the  people,  70; 
Stale  of  parties,  77;  Brirish  influeni-e  power- 
ful, 17;  the  new  committee  vote  to  send 
delegates  to  a  general  congress,  73;  diver- 
sity of  views,  80 ;  origin  of  the  two  great 
American  parties,  81;  the  press  takes  the 
side  of  Ubeity,  212;  the  news  from  Lexing- 
ton arrives,  328;  a  new  committee  organ- 
ized, ^9;  the  royal  authority  prostrate, 
329;  all  parties  united,  329;  address  of  the 
committee  to  the  people  of  London  and  of 
Great  Britam,  330;  enthusiastic  reception 
of  tbi  deieaales  to  Congress  flom  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  331;  the  city  ia 
advised  by  Congress 


Washington,  viii.  32,  33 ;  its  exposed  p<  _ 
fion,  273;  the  people  toe  liberty,  271;  the 
merchants  averse  to  a  separation  from 
Britain,  374;  General  Lee  arrives,  279; 
Clinton  arrive3,2i'9;  troop  fi«m  New  Jer- 
sey and  ConUHCticnt  arrive,  279;  general 
consternation  and  Sight  of  the  inhabitants, 
379^  liostilities  delayed,  279;  the  city  is 
Ibrtified,  330;  Lee's  arbitrary  conduct,  2^; 
Washington  at  New  York,  356;  Brilj^ 
forces  to  be  concentrated  there,  350;  con- 
sph'acy  Rgahist  Washington,  441 ;  menaced 
with  invasion,  is.  33;  statue  of  Geoi^e  IIL 
thrown  down,  35 ;  Congress  wish  the  city 
1  defended,  76 ;  Wasliiiigton  promisea 
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n  the  city  anil  retire  to  the 
Highlands,  76, 110;  the  men  of  wenltli  keep 
aloof  IVoin  the  struggle  or  wde  wiih  llie 

from  Long  Islimd  tn  the  city,  103, 104;  the 
city  most  be  abandoned,  110;  ehamefiil 
fligbt  of  the  American  troops,  119,  120; 
the  BiilJBh  take  possession  of  Ibe  city,  12U ; 
a  great  fire,  1Q9;  cnietty  of  the  British, 
laa;  Clinton's  retreat  thirher,  x.  137-133; 
this  and  Bltode  Island  alone  remain  to  the 
Britisli,  139 1  the  Frsiich  fleet  cannot  reach 
it,  US;  Clinton  tbreatena  <o  eyacnate  it, 
168;  Lord  Amherst  advises  its  evncuation, 
lea ;  Spain  wishes  it  may  remain  in  the 
posBeseion  of  Eogland,  1^. 

Ueyoa,  De,  a  French  otHoer  in  Illinois,  ex> 
horts  the  Indians  to  make  peace  with  the 
Dngiish,  T.  133 

Biagara  first  visited  by  white  men,  iii.  128; 
a  tbrt  erected  there  by  the  French,  li.  428, 
iii.  811 ;  purpose  for  which  hiteoded.  343. 

Niagara,  Fort,  description  of,  iv.  313, 330 ;  an 
expedition  pUnned  against  it,  183;   the 


NichoLis,  Robert  Carter,  of  the  Honse  of  Bur- 
gesses of  Virginia,  vii.  58. 

Nidiols,  Richard,  one  of  the  royal  commis- 
sioners in  1004,  ii.  84;  takes  possession  of 
Sevf  Netheikmd,  31-3,  314;  ae  governor  of 
New  York,  esercises  supreme  power,  330 ; 
bis  exaciions  from  the  planters,  320. 

Sicholsoii,  Francis,  lientenant^oyBmor  o( 
New  York  and  of  Vii^nia,  iii.  26;  his 
exorbitant  powers,  20 ;  is  goremor  of 
Maryland,  31;  commands  the  successful 
expedition  against  Acadia,  218;  goes 
England  to  urge  the  conquest  of  Cani 
318;  the  attempt  fails,  ^4;  governor 
South  Carolina,  330 ;  makes  a  treaty  miu 
the  Cherokees  and  CreeliS,  331. 

Hiebutir,  Carsten,  sympathized  with  the 
Americans,  x.  92,  93. 

KJnety-sis,  9.C.,diBtrictof,s.288;  occupied 

hv  the  ftrit.iqh  tmnns.  300  ;  orders  ffivnn  fa 
37;  fort 


anada. 


Niplssuig,  Lake,  visited  by  Jesoits,  iii.  180. 

DinmncS  Indians,  afford  shelter  to  Phillip, 
11. 102.      . 

Tlixon,  John,  captain  of  the  Sudbury  com- 
pany at  the  battle  of  Concord,  viil.  304 ; 
colonel  of  an  incomplete  ref^ment  in  Bunker 
Hill  battle,  41S ;  is  dongeronsly  wounded, 

im. 

Nobility  of  Ei^land,  not  a  oaste,  v.  87 ;  suc- 
cession of  the  title,  37i  recruiicd  from  the 
commons,  3S;  amenable  to  law,  83;  of  Eu- 
rope, state  of  Uie,  in  1774  vii.  20,  37;  of 
i'ratiee,  their  vices  had  demoroliied  the 
army,  63. 

Noddle's  Island,  now  East  Boston,  skirmislv 


Non-import:afion  of  Biitish  goods  resolved 
on,  V.  361,  352;  vL  98,103, 139,  132,  13i>, 
179-199;  the  svsteai  rigorously  main- 
tained, 373,  290,  30S;  the  agreement  not  to 
import  f^ls,  being  now  lunited  to  the  single 
arfjcle  of  tea,  36^  308,  880. 

Non-intercourse  with  England  proposed,  vii. 
40,  47,  60,  60;  Gage  threatens  aU  who 
enter  into  this  a^eineut,  09, 10. 

Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  sympathizes  wilh  Bos- 
ton, vil.  57,  ^ ;  Dunmore  plunders  a  print- 
ing office  there,  viii.  239;  the  town  is  left 
to  the  Tories,  326;  they  take  refuge  on 
board  ships  of  war,  ^8 ;  the  patriots  take 
nossession.  328;  the  town  is  burned  to  ashes 
'8  order,  330,  331. 


i,  begins 


c  life,  h 


Guilford,  v.  151 ;  invited  to  become  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  ^ii.  60;  succeeds 
Charles  Townsheud  in  the  minlsliy,  100; 

his  dmracter,  lOO ;  opposed  to  Ubmy  in. 
every  shape,  100 :  wilt  nave  Amerioa  pros- 
trate at  his  feet,  233,  2-39 ;  and  yet  is  afraid 
to  strilie,  368 ;  his  underhand  proceedings, 
258 ;  will  not  allow  the  quesl^on  of  repeal 
to  be  considered,  273 ;  is  responsible  for. 
the  continuance  of  the  duty  on  tea,  and 
thus  for  the  revolt  of  the  colonies,  377; 
becomes  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
prime  minister,  330;  moves  for  a  partial 
repeal  of  the  revenue  acts,  351 ;  insists 
upon  retaining  the  dnty  on  tea,  3G3 ;  jnsti- 
Oee  the  stamp  act,  and  rule  at  the 
Americans,  353;  acta  on  the  advice  of 
Lord  Thurlow,  353 ;  deserves  mipeachmetit, 
361;  his  ministiy  sliengthened  by  the  ac- 
cession of  Grenvilla's  friends,  888;  the 
hapjiiest  period  hi  his  public  career,  390 ) 
is  sick  of  the  dispute  with  America,  434 ; 
but  will  not  permit  the  right  to  tax  AtneF- 
ica  to  be  qnestioned,  459 ;  introduces  into 
Parliament  the  Boston  port  bill,  611,  613; 
is  ready  to  employ  military  force  against 
the  Americans,  613;  though  prime  minister 
in  1774,  exercised  no  control  over  his  col- 
.  leagues,  vii.  24;  constantly  thwarted  by 
them,  179 ;  wislies  to  negotiate  with  tlie 
Americans,  179;  consalts  Eranfclin,  180; 
is  ready  for  some  compromise,  137,  138; 
wishes  to  avoid  war,  bnt  is  drawn  into  it 
by  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet,  193 ;  moves 
that  Massachosetts  be  declared  in  a  state 
of  rebellion,  333;  again  consults  Franklin, 
^4;  encoonters  atrong  opposition,  323, 
339;  oSers  to  repeal  the  tax  on  tea,  335  ; 

C lends  not  to  be  responsible  for  that  tax, 
;  proposes  to  exclude  New  England 
from  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  339;  the 
measHra  is  carried,  340 ;  lard  North  leana 
towards  the  Americans,  341;  once  more 
consults  Franklin,  341 ;  the  attempt  is  use- 
less, SiS  ;  wishes  to  resign,  but  the  king 
cannot  siiare  him  from  his  councils,  341t 
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he  proposes  a  plan  for  condliation,  but 
lOBea  groim J  bv  it  in  Parliament,  3i3 !  the 
plan  IS  wholly  inadequate,  243 ;  wherein  it 
differed  from  the  plan  of  Chatham, 


his  weaiiac 


«,Sg6;  breads 
._  ._.e  coloniea  will 
ie  hopeless  etru^le, 


Bnbdiit,  28fl  , ,. p^  ., 

he  wishes  to  reaiga,  346;  nis  uneasmesB 
at  the  state  of  afmrs  in  Ameri«a,  viii,  99 ; 
his  disinclination  to  the  measures  of  his 
own  miniBtry,  162;  yet  will  not  resign 
OlHoe,  162;  relinked  by  Fos,  162;  keeps 
bis  place  by  the  aacriSce  of  his  opinions 
and  of  America,  168 ;  his  bill  for  prohibit- 
ing the  trade  m  all  the  colonies,  and  for 
capturing  American  vessels,  is  adopted, 
170, 171;  defends  the  treaties  with  Bruns- 
wick and  Hesse,  268;  will  not  allow  the 
obnoxious  measures  of  the  minisUy  to  be 
leviaed,  m.  14B ;  is  willing  to  make  con- 
eesiJona,  312 ;  sustains  General  Sic  William 
Howe,  300 !  recfflves  information  of  Bur- 
goyne'a  surrender,  478;  his  intense  a^ta- 
tion,  478;  la  willing  to  concede  to  America 
all  she  demands,  473  ;  his  penitence  in  his 
old  age.  478 ;  the  king  will  not  suffer  him 
to  flincL  481 ;  introduces  ttro  conciliatoiy 
bills,  484;  confesses  that  he  never  had  a 
policy  of  his  own,  484 ;  astonishment  of 
uie  assembly,  485 ;  be  respects  Franklin, 
^3;  atiempts  an  informal  negotiatioB  with 
him,  497 ;  his  reply,  497  ;  his  weak  minis- 
trv.  tr.  37;  how  his  administration  was 
ed,  40;  Frederic  despises  hioi,  100, 
_.._,  -tederie's  opuiion  of^  liis  mimBtry, 
113 ;  hia  offers  to  America  reiflctad,  122 ; 
proposes  to  resign  office,  and  why,  143 ; 
wishes  to  give  up  the  contest,  247  ;  his  ban 


prolonged,  40 
102;   ftederi 


Massachusetts  -_- 

128 ;  province  of  Carolina, 
extent,  129;  giv—  ' 


North  Carolina,  a  colony  setUed  on  its  shores 
by  Baleigb,  i.  93,  el  tea. ;  appearance  of 
tbe  country,  93 ;  Che  naCves  described,  94, 
98;  they  become  unpitient  of  the  presence 
of  the  Sngliah,  99;  the  colony  lost,  106; 
xr 1 ^,  — J  Carolina  compared,  ii. 

.  mrietariea.  129; 
ciauneu  uy  ojiaiu.  130 ;  by  Sir  Robert 
Heath,  180;  a  colony  tliflre  from  New 
England,  131;  this  colony  of  short  dura- 
tion, 132;  settlements  made  from  Vii^nia, 
133-135 ;  its  first  governor  136,  136 ;  its 
first  assembly,  136 ;  spirit  of  freedom,  1S6 ; 
planters  from  Barbadoes  settled  there, 
1^ ;  a  new  charier  to  the  ei^t  proprie- 
taries, 138 ;  a  constitution  for  Carohua 
made  by  Lord  ^aftesbury  and  joha 
Locke,  145 ;  thoroughly  aristocratic  in 
character,  147 ;  serfdom  and  slavery  al- 
lowed, 148  ;  Church  of  England  estaliiished, 
but  toleration  allowed,  IBO ;  the  settlers 
reject  the  constitution,  153;  George  Fon: 
visile  Carolina,  1S4  ;  is  entertained  by  the 
governor,  Samuel  Stevens,  155 ;  friends  of 


popular  liberty  resort  to  Carolina,  157 
the  eettlora  oppressed  by  the  navigalioi; 
acts  of  England,  168 ;  tivev  rise  against 
theu'  oppressive  rulers,  ISS;  estabfish  a 
free  trovemment,  100:  th^  i-tmnHpiAriM 
163;_S(>thel,  a 


163 

proviace,   184  ;  n 


ii'l 


Ubarij',  lii.  21;  called  "the  sanctnarj'  of 
runaways,"  21;  only  one  clergyman  in  the 
province,  21 ;  Church  of  Eughmd  estab- 
lished by  law,  21;  Quakers  in  the  colony, 
their  inflneuce,  32,  23;  Maubordinadou, 
23 ;  severity  of  the  law^  23 ;  increase  of 
the  population,  24;  Swiss  and  Gei-^an 
colonials,  24 ;  negro  slavery,  29;  war  wltn 
theTuscaroras,319'32I:  cruelljes  of  those 
Indians,  330;  expatriation,  3-21;  political 
state  in  1748,  iv.  38;  population  m  1764, 
129,  130 ;  social  and  political  condition, 
132, 133  ;  spirit  of  resistance  t»  the  stamp 
act,  V.  42S ;  flagrant  oppressions  there,  vi, 
35 ;  a  meetmg  of  Ihe  people,  SS ;  proceed- 
ings of  governor  Tryon,  86;  severe  and 
iniqtdtous  oppressions  of  the  people,  183 ; 
the  regulators,  185  j  Iheir  peaceful  con~ 
duct,  189;  their  petition  to  Uie  govwnor, 
183 ;  bis  oppressive  conduct,  190  (sea 
Oiimge  Counltf);  a  disorganized  govern- 
ment and  Judiciary,  505 ;  contributes  to  the 
relief  of  Boston,  vii.  73 ;  the  conveatiou 
of  the  province  adheres  to  the  reaoluUons 
of  the  continental  congress,  271  c  ;  the  king 
tries  to  detach  this  fi-om  the  other  coloniea, 
282  5  the  people  exdted  by  ttie  news  from 
Lesmgton,  335  ;  its  enthnsiaam  for  Uberty, 
viii.  92 ;  Highlanders  in  tiie  province,  93 ; 
siwrit  of  the  people  on  Albemarle  Sound, 


military  force,  &o.,  07 ;  inauri-ectjon  of  The 
Highlanders,  288,  et  teg. ;  their  total  de- 
feat, 289 ;  z^  of  the  people  in  the  cause 
of  hberty,  289,  290;  the  llighianders  dis- 
armed, 290;  the  provincial  congreaa  votes 
an  explicit  sanction  for  a  declaration 
of  Independence,  352 ;  two  regiments  from 
this  province  take  part  in  the  defence 
of  Charleston,  398 ;  its  civil  conslituljon, 
ix.  262;  heroism  of  her  men,  336,  840 1 
military  operatbus  there,  460,  el  mi/.  ;  bat- 
tle at  Guilford  court-house,  476;  the  statb 
evacuated  by  Coniwallis's  army,  481; 
British  cruelties  in  the  state,  560. 

North-eastern  boundary,  220. 

Northern  army,  its  unsatisfactory  condition, 
viii.  52 ;  invasion  of  Canada  resolved  on, 
68, 176;  Washington  urges  it,  180;  prepa- 
rations made  by  Schuyler,  177,  178;  the 
army  moves  forward,  181;  attacked  by  a 
party  of  Indians,  181;  Schuyler's  inde- 
daion,  182;  his  health  obliges  bim  to 
retire,  and  the  command  devolves  on  Mont- 
gomery, IK;  great  insubordination  in  the 
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Hnuy,  183,  1S5,  186  ■,  Ethaii  Allen  taken 

J86!  powder' supplied  bv  the  ca^iire  of 
Chanibly,  186;  siege  of  St.  JolinB,  132, 
187 ;  vain  attempts  o£  Carleton  to  miss  the 
eiege,  187 ;  the  place  BurremJerB,  138 ; 
Montgomeiy  enters  Montreal,  188;  his 
junction  ivilh  Ai-noid,  201 ;  appears  he- 
tore  QualiBi,  201 ;  attempts  to  cany  it  bv 
assaiJt,  206;  ia  liilled,  203 ;  and  the  at- 
tempt fails,  210  i  affect  of  Moutgomeiy'e 
deafh,  il5  j  the  Amerioim  force  near 
Quebec,  416 :  the  command  in  Canada  de- 
Wves  on  WooBlar,  415 ;  re-enforcemente 
are  Bent  him,  416 ;  inBurmountable  obBta- 
cles  attend  (he  enterprise,  417 ;  wants  of 
the  army,  417;  difficulty  of  travel  and 
transportation,  418,-  lune  of  enlietments 
of  many  expires,  420  ;  the  new  re^- 
ments  incomplete,  420  ;  the  CanadiaaB 
become  hostile,  421;  hiiga  re-enforcaraenta 
aentfrom  Waanington's  acmy,  421;  aeen- 
erai  is  wanted,  423;  Kiomas  is  sent,  423; 
he  airivea,  424 ;  nearly  half  of  the  army 
Mck  nilh  small-pox,  ^3,  424 ;  (he  army 
acattarad  and  inefficieat,  424 ;  compelled 
tb  retreat  with  the  utmost  precijataUon, 
428;  arriT^  of  British  re^MiforeementB, 
425}  the  AmericaHB  retreat  to  Sorel,  425  ; 
I'iiomas  dies  of  small-pox,  423 ;  Sullivim 
Buccceds  him  in  the  command,  423 ;  bh 
Belf-Bufficieney,  429 ;  the  army  retreats  to 
Isle  aux  Noix,  433;  evacuates  Canada, 
433 ;  its  severe  sufferings  and  great  losses, 
433;  Gates  appomted  to  the  command, 
432;  rivalry  between  Schuyler  and  Oates, 
is.  31ISt  intrigues  of  Qates,  339;  com- 
plajnts  of  Schuyler,  S39;  Gates  phiced  in 
uidcpendant  command,  339;  he  assumes 
undue  anthorilr,  389;  disobeys  explicit 
orders,  340;  aslts  for  cavahy,  341;  hie 
disrespect  towards  Waahinstoa,  341 ;  re- 
moved from  his  command,  341 1  Schuyler 
reinstated,  342 ;  thinks  incDnderoga  nearly 
impregnable,  342 ;  'ficoiideroga  cannot  be 
detendfld,  842;  Schuyler  unpopular  with 
New  England  tioops,  342 ;  saint  Clair 
takes  command  at  TiconderDga,  361 ;  the 
tort  nntenable,  861 ;  Bur^yne's  army  in 
.™,.«.»ioii  of  it  387 ;  and  in  hot  pursmt  of 
idr,  367,  369;  tlis  northern  arniy 
o  Fort  Edward,  370:  to  Saratoga, 
873 !  to  Stillwater,  375  ;  to  Mohawk  river, 
876 ;  repulse  of  Saint  Lcger  at  Fort  Stan- 
wbt,  378-881;  defeat  and  surrender  of 
the  Brunswlckers  at  Bennington,  384,  385; 
the  army  advances  to  Stillwaler,  406 ;  its 
Bfrong  position,  408 ;  first  battle  of  Be- 
mis's  Heights,  409;  good  conduct  of  the 
Americans,  410  ;  American  loss,  411 ;  Brit- 
ish loss,  411 :  desperate  condition  of  the 
British  armv,  411 ;  second  battle  of  Bemis's 
Heights,  414,  416  ;  total  defeat  of  the 
Britisli,  417;  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  420; 
Gates  refuses  to  send  re-enfocoement«  to 
Washington,  432. 
Korlhingion,  Lnrd-chancallor,  insists  on 
the  riglit  to  tax  America,   v.    365,  372, 


it  Clidr,  a 


404;  becomes  president  of  the  conndl, 
vi.  22. 

North-west,  disputed  jurisdiction  over  it^  -rii. 
161-168. 

Norton,  Ker.  John,  sent  to  represent  Masso- 
cbuseUs  in  Enffla«d,  ii.  74. 

Norton,  Sir  Fle'cber,  is  for  taxing  America, 
V.  373,399,400, 

Nottiiigliam  in  England,  Sir  William  Howe 
returned  for,  vii.  176, 

Nottiugham  in  New  Hampshire,  sends  a 
body  of  troops  to  oppose  the  British  forcas, 
vii.  314. 

Nova  Scoria,  settlement  of,  i.  26  (see  Aca^a) ; 
a  British  colony  settled  there,  iv.  45,  46 ; 
violent  proceedings  of  the  French,  67,  68, 
210,  217,  220;  always  dewred  by  Iha  Brit- 
ish, and  why,  360. 

Noy^  Nichofas,  minister  at  Salem,  bis  con- 
nection ivith  the  witchcraft  delusion,  iii. 
90,  93,  08. 

stamp  act,  v.  333,  399,  423, 

Nurse,  Kebecoa,  of  Salem  village,  accused  of 
witclicraft.  iii,  SG;  acquitted,  89;  con- 
demned and  executed,  00. 

Nye,  Fhilip,  a  faithful  minister,  i.  8S1. 


Oath  of  fidelity  to  the  charter  government  of 

Massachusetts,  i.  362,  371. 
Obedience,  passive,  this  doctrine  exploded  br 

the  revoiuOon  of  1638,  iii.  6. 
O'Brien,  Captain  Jeremiah,  and  others  tOaa 

Machias,  capture  a  Brirish  armed  ship,  the 

"  Margiiretta,"  vii,  341*. 
Ocflnostata,  the  great  Cherokee  war  chief,  ir. 


Ogdensburg,  Indian  n 


Oglethorpe,  James,  his  early  history,  !iL  413; 
his  disinterested  philanthropy,  418,  432; 
plans  an  ass'lum  in  America  for  the  poor  of 
England,  419;  obtains  a  charter  for  a  new 
colony,  arrives  in  Georgia,  419 ;  treats  with 
the  Indians,  421}  begins  the  settlement  of 
Savannah,  421;  obtains  the  confldence  of 


teredm 
^gland,  '. 


e,425;  si 


i;  returns  to  Georgia  with  a 
,  y,427;  brines  with  him  John 
and  Cbaries  Wesley,  428;  visits  the  Salz- 
burgers,  430;  founds  Frederioa,  430; 
claims  tlie  territoiy  as  thr  as  St.  John's 
river,  431 ;  exposed  to  danger  from  Span- 
ish hosUlity,  432;  hiterdicte  negro  Elavai7, 
434;  renews  treaty  with  the  Indians,  434; 
invades  Florida,  448;  besieges  St.  Aagus- 
tiuQ  without  success,  443;  his  heroic  de- 
terminalion,  44fi ;  repels  the  Spanish  inva- 
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ston  <f  Geo^a,  415,  446:  returns  fo  Eng- 
l[uiii,416;  his  exalted  cbaracter,  44T;  dies 
t,  448;  active  in  the  cauBe 


ofAi 


■i.  143. 


O'Hara,  General,  conducts  the  surrendw  of 
Yorktown,  522. 

Ohio  company  in  Virginia,  iv.  75;  sand  Gist 
to  explore  (he  eounfiy  beyond  Ihe  AUe- 
ghitnle",  T6;  open  a  road  over  those  moun- 
tains, 106 ;  begin  a  fort  at  the  oonflnence  of 
the  Alleghany  and  Mooongahela,  lOS,  112, 
116- 

Ohio 


jeen  by  white  men,  ill.  159; 

B  banks  occupied  by  the  French,  198; 
even  to  its  head  waters,  843 ;  indiSbrence 
of  the  English  government,  345,  346; 
■  the  Frsneh  descend  tbs  Ohio,  346. 

Ohio,  territory  north-west  of,  ix.  55 ;  claimed 
by  Virginia,  66;  qnestion  of  ownership, 

'  443;  an  expedition  thither,  467. 

Ohio  Valley,  new  English  colony  to  ba 
planted  there,  iv.  42;  tbrmal  possession 
taken  by  the  French,  43 ;  to  be  colonized 
from  Vii^nia,  167. 

Oiibwas  (see  Chippemas). 

Old  Saruni,  almost  without  inhabitant,  sent 
as  nuuiy  represenlativea  to  Parliament  as 
the  whole  county  of  York,  v.  SB. 

Old  South  Meeting-HouBB,  Boston,  town 
meetings  held  there,  vi.  158,  343,  473, 
vIL  68;  turned  into  a  riding-schooi,  viii. 
292. 

Olden  Bameveldt,  John,  advocate  of  Holland, 
ii.  263 ;  opposes  ihe  colonization  of  Amer- 
ica, ^4;  Wb  execution,  277*. 

Oldham,  John,  1.347;  murdei'ed  byPequods, 
883. 

Oligarohy,  British,  its  power  at  the  culminat- 
ing point,  V.  265. 

Olive,  Thomaa,  governor  of  West  New  Jer- 


characler,  27;  ^vises  the  interposition  of 
the  king  hi  colonial  affairs,  29,  32 ;  distrib- 
uter of  stiuups,  V.  278;  hang  in  efBgy  in 
Boston.  310;  is  compelled  to  resign  his 
office,  312 ;  and  tfl  reiterate  his  resignation, 
376;  urgeethe  Britisii  ministry  tooppres- 
Blve  measures,  vi.  69;  rejected  from  being 
councillor,  70 ;  wijhes  to  have  "  the  origin^ 
incendiaries  taken  off,"  261,  333 ;  lieuten- 
snt-goTemor,  3SS ;  Ms  letters  to  persons  in 


his  prospeuta.  460,  el  <«;..,'  chief-justice  of 
Massachusetts,  vii.  108;  attempts  in  vain 
to  hold  a  court  under  the  regulating  act, 
108;  is  in  great  distress  and  resigns  his 
office,  115, 116. 

Oneida  tribe  of  Indians,  iii.  144,  ISO,  194; 
mission  to  the,  viii.  413;  fliendly  to  the 
Americans,  is.  377;  some  of  them  in  the 
camp  of  Gates,  414. 

Onondagtts,  ii.  41B;  th^r  wide-spread  inonr- 
wons,  410;  magnanimity  of  a  eiiief,  '"" 


145;     the   Onnndagas   attacked   br   tha 

French,  190;  remarkable  tbrtitude  of  ono 

of  Ihe  tribe,  191;  jgin  the  French  colony 

at  Oswegatchie,  iv.  123. 
Onslow,   Arthnr,   speaker  of  the  House  of 

Commons,  iv.  60. 
Opechancanough,  an  Indian  chief,  i.  130;  his 

simplicity,  131;  succeeds  Powhatan,  181; 

his  treacherous  conduct,  182;  his  capitura 

and  death,  208. 
Opinions,  ancient,  relative  to  a  -western  con* 

-  lent,  i-  6. 


1768, 185,  et  etq. ;  gross  oppressions  there, 
184, 881, 332 ;  the  opprBBSors  protected  and 


jed  by  the  royal  government,  188, 
190,  832;  Ihe  ■' iiegulators,"  185.  etaeg., 
832'j  Fanning,  an  oppressor,  188,  382; 
Husbands,  a  beneliictor,  36 ;  sutfers  great 
wrong,  138.  383;  the  unrighteouB  riot  act 
383;  the  regulat  rs  put  d  w  by  Ih 
strong  hand,  398,  t  eq  (,  es  S  gulato 
and  JVjon). 
Jrongebui^h,  S.  C.  d  n  to  S  mtn 


Oregon,  first  visited  b    E    1  hm  n 

visited  by  Spaniards,  86. 
O'Reilly,  Alexander,  sent  by  Spain  to  leci 

New  Orieans,  vi.  266;  his  arrival;  ; 


Oiiskany,  severe  coiiilict  with  the  Indiana 

there,  is.  37a,  380. 
Orbiff.  Alexis  Gregocievifch,  Eussiau  miiiia- 

terj  viii.  166. 
Orleans,  fhilip  o^  regent   of   Franco,  iiL 

Orloff,  Gregory  Gregorleviteh,  avorite  of 
Catharine  II.,  viii- 106. 

Osborne,  Sir  Donvers,  sent  out  as  governor 
of  New  York,  iv.  103:  oomaiits  Biiicide, 
104. 

Oswald,  Richard,  is  sent  by  the  British  min- 
istry  to  Paris  to  negotiate  respecting  a 
peace,  536;  his  character,  638;  his  inter- 
view with  Fninklin  at  Paris,  540;  his  in- 
terview with  Vergennes.  640;    he  is 


he  may  propose  independence  in  the  treaty, 
546 ;  his  powers  enloiged,  647 :  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  him  and  Greoville,  the 
other  commissioner,  643;  a  new  cummis- 
sion  given  him,  678;  various  hinderances 
to  the  nej^ntiation,  668,  etaeq.;  the  treat/ 

Oswegatchie,  now  Ogdensburg,  Indian  mis* 

sion  there,  iv.  31, 123. 
Oswego,  a  post  established  there,  iii.  339; 

channel  of  trade  with  the  West,  339,  ;v. 
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107;  fort  built  there,  213;  description  ol 
^S;  captured  by  Montcalm,  339;  lei 
a  eotitude,  339;  Bcadatreat  finds  it  sucli 


enne,  iv.  379;  his  great  argument  against 
wiila  of  sssietance,  41S,  ei  seg. ;  tftect  of 
the  aneeoh,  417,  418;  anthorities  for  the 
speech  as  printed,  416,  417,  noie;  his  choF- 


19;  elec 


foil,  490;  denies  the  right  of  England  tfl 
tax  America,  147 ;  his  theory  of  govern- 
ment, 448;  his  speech  in  Boston  in  1788, 
T.  90;  his  memoir  on  the  rights  of  the 
colonists,  198, 199;  his  published  views  on 
Kovemment,  liberty,  and  natural  right, 
a(^305|'his  prophetic  ssgacitj',  SO&i  de- 
lineB  the  true  tOundadon  of  hnman  govern- 
ment, 202;  denies  the  right  of  Pariiament 
to  tax  America,  304;  but  counseis  -eabrnts- 
Bion  and  patience.  202,  2T0,  371;  hia 
loyalty,  371;  anfiera  rei)roHch  both  6tom 
tends  and  eaemies,  273;  proposes  a  con- 
gressofthe  American  people, 379;  is  elected 
a  member  of  this  congress,  980!  chosen 
apeaker  of  the  MaaaHchusatts  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  vi.  7;  the  choice  vetoed 
by  Bernard,  S;  accnsea  Bernard  of  having 
caused  the  taxation  of  the  colonies,  41 ; 
recommands  caution,  104;  speaks  on  the 
side  of  goverument,  104;  his  political 
"  [hapaooies,"  113:  ahiinka  from  the 
.  thonght  of  independence,  118;  desires  "a. 
general  union  uf  the  whole  BriUsh  emjure 
under  one  equal  and  uniform  direction," 
118;  the  letter  Itom  the  province  to  its 
agent  in  England  not  vrritten  by  him,  119, 
Bote  I  his  indignation  strongly  excited  at 
the  conduct  of  Governor  Bernard,  131; 
moderator  at  a  town  meeting,  153,  196; 
recommends  peace  and  good  order,  159; 
his  speech  in  tne  House  of  Representatives 
on  Lord  Hillsborough' a  letter  requiring 
Massachuaetla  to  rescind  its  resolves,  163; 
elected  to  a  convention  of  the  provinc 
1(^;  representative  to  the  general  cour  , 
234;  Ills  rencontre  vith  John  Robinson, 
310 ;  is  diaorderail  in  mind,  403 ;  a  confirmed 
maniac,  409;  a  mere  wreck,  430;  his  last 
pablic  service,  431;  killed  by  lightning, 

Ottagamies  (see  Fan  Indiana). 

OttBwas,  an  Indian  tribe,  iii.  143,  177, 190, 
103,  194,  196,  241,  2a,iv.  79,  79,  81,  243, 
261;  Pontiacth^rchieCSGl;  near  Detroit, 
T.  116 ;  peace  made  with  them,  310,  311 ; 
take  up  the  hatelietagainst  the  Americans, 
"S.  363,  ■•"■ 


ei  teq.  ;  of  Quakerism,  483 ;  influence  of 
each  of  the  three  races,  —  while,  black,  and 
red,  464;  iniluenee  of  Ameiica  on  Europe, 
46S;  abaointe  power  of  Parliament  un- 
quesEioned,  iii,  101;  first  proposal  to  taz 
iTie  colonies,  101;  thiapovrer  always  denied 
in  America,  102;  the  press  free  here,  103 ; 
Epiaeopacy,  103 ;  personal  freedom  enjoyed, 
103;  the  judges,  how  appointed,  103;  a 
commercifll  monopoly,  104;  a  ne^tive  on 
theenactmentof laws,  105;  colonial  indus- 
try discountenanced,  108,  107;  a  tendency 


motes  the  settlement  of  Delavrare,  ii.  236 ; 
chaneellor  of  Sweden,  x.  82. 
Oxfbrd  University,  its  address  to  the  king 

Oyster  lUver  (now  Durfaam,  S.  H.'),  attacked 
by  Indians,  Iii.  137. 

P. 

Paine,  Bobert  Treat,  delegate  to  the  lirsl  con- 
tinental congress,  vii,  64i  delegate  in  Con- 
Eress  IVom  Massachusetts,  not  in  iavac  of 
idependence,  viii.243. 
pMne,  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  rejects  the 
raleofthekingofE^gland,  vii.  338;  writes 
an  appeal  to  the  people  in  favor  of  inde- 
pendence, viii.  140;  his  previous  history, 


'■(iimi 


"  236    Ru-I 


gives  it  this  dtie,  236 ;  wntes  in 

strong  government,  s.  587 

Paine,  Timolhj',  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 

a  mandamus  counsellor,  is  compelled  to 

Palliser,  Sir  Hugh,  admiral,  x  163 

Pamlico  Indians,  iii.  239. 

Pantn,  Nakita  Ivauovitcli,  chief  mmister  of 
Catharine  II.,  viii.  105:  his  character  106 
106;  his  intercourse  with  the  British  mm 
ister,  107:  Gunning,  the  minlnter  applies 
to  him  for  Rnssian  troops  to  be  employ  e  i  m 
America,lSl;  therequest  I'declined  153, 
159 :  Panin  declines  ail  further  diecuiaion, 
155;  lieaasares  llie  French  miniiter  that  it 
is  pbysicslly  impoasible  to  send  the  troops, 
166 ;  priiQB  minister,  432 ;  Ms  pure  charac- 
ter, X.  367;  hii  language  to  Harris,  the 
British  mniiater,  335, 387;  his  langoage  to 
the  Prussian  minister,  369;  hia  death, 
378. 


Paofi,  Pascal  de,  leader  of  the  Corsi 
gents,  vl.  176;  bis  Mlure  and 
England,  178. 

Paper  currency  abolished  in  Maasacbui 


387;  contest  between  paper  and  specie, 
354;  paper  made  a  legal  tender,  365 ;  pop- 
ular frenzy,  355  j  oirculation  of  gold  anil 
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Bili-er  prohibited,  367;  tie  reaction  an<t 
fearful  consequences,  3&7;  lessons  of  the 
afiair,  357;  fluctuations  of  the  currency, 
889;  advocsted.  by  FmnfcUn  and  olhera, 
333,390;  issued,  11.463;  it  depreciates, 
468,  X.  169,  el  seo,  (ae«  CoaHnenlat  Money, 
BiOa  of  Credit). 
Paris,  its  splendor  and  gaiety,  x.JS;  state  of 
opinion    there    cooceming    Aaierica,  vii. 

f  arig,  Isaac,  a  captive,  tortured  and  murdered 

Parisians  sympathized  with  America,  s.  41, 

.Job 
Lexingtoi  „  ,         , 

292;  he  orders  his  men  to  di»perse,3U3;  big 
company  renew  the^ght,  905. 
Fsrker.  Jonas,  of  Lexington,  is  slain  at  th« 


navy,  ei 

resolves  to  attack  Charleston,  858  ^  . . 
Tith  his  fleet  off  Charleston,  394,  395;  the 
float  crosses  the  bar,  397;  delay  from  vati- 
oua  causes,  399,  400;  bis  confidence  of  an 
easy  victoty,  400,  401;  arrival  of  the  large 
ship,  the  ■'  Esperiment,"  400 ;  the  squadron 
att^ack  Fort  Moultrie,  404;  his  flag-ship 
greatly  damaged  and  great  slaughter  on 
board,  407,  StS;  (he  land  fcrcea  do  not 
aasist,  403;  the  ships  retire  veiy  greatly 
damaged,  410,  411 ;  in  New  York  Bay,  ix. 
83,39;  confoys  the  expedition  to  Itbode 
Island,  200. 


Parliament,  establishment  of  religion  by,  I. 
379,282,385;  thechurehparty  opposed  in, 
396;  opposition  in,  to  the  monopoly  of  the 


the  Long  Parliament,  ii.4;  reforms  effected, 
G;  subverts  the  constitution,  6;  Che  "Re- 
monstrance," 7;  exercises  despotic  power, 

between  army  and  Parliament,  13;  the 
"ptuge,"  14;  Parliament  turned  out  of 
doors,  19;  reassembles,  39;  supremacy  of 
Pariiament  over  the  colonies  asserted,  41 ; 
the  nav^atioQ  act,  43;  monopoly  thus 
created  oppressive,  iniarious,  and  mani- 
festly wrong.  43-43 ;  a  Faiiiament  pineteea 
years  long  436  -  last  Parliament  of  Charles 
II  438  u  rchy  triumphs,  439;  su- 
premacy f  tablished  by  the  English 
le  lut  n  u  2  7  9,  the  king  becomes 
'     '      '    ■     t  and  how,  8, "    "  


1  t 


I  na  ent  claims  absolute 
1  es,  101,  104,  ei  seq.  ; 
106,106;  theory  of  its 


anpremaoy,  iv.  32,  34;  act  of  Parliament 
proposed  lor  overruling  all  charters,  48,  49; 
the  plan  abandoned,  60,  51 ;  authority  of 
Parliament  to  be  invoked,  53,62;  proposal 
to  tax  the  cokmies,  101,  115;  manner-of 
governing  Parliament,  160;  Parliament 
advised    to  lax.  Ameiica,   187,  171,  ITS; 

fewer  of  ParliMnent  incessantly  invoked 
78 ;  a  tax  urged  by  Bra  Idock  and  tha 
royal  governors  and  others,  178  (see  Tax- 
ation); Parliament  establishes  a  British 
proconsular  power  in  America,  338;  claims 
control  over  American  lemslation,  355:  in 
1763  wholly  aristocratio,  v.  38,  et  aeq. ;  its 
supremacy,  41 ;  its  functions. 


3  proceedings  in  New  England, 
lao,  j.Ba;  uebates  in,  on  (axing  America, 
336,  et  seg. ;  vehement  speeiJi  of  Barre 
against  it,  340 ;  the  stamp  act  passes,  247 ; 
Parliament  affirms  its  right  to  tax  Amer- 
ica, 413.  el  seq.  i  reduces  the  land  lax  in 
Englind,  vi.  59;  angry  debate  touching 
colonial  afbirs.  65:  Parliament  esteems 
ilself  master  of  America,  73;  shuts  Its  duon 

against  all  complaiaCs  and  ageuts  from  tbat 

Gonntry,  75,  SO;  violent  langua^  against 
America,  80 ;  has  laken  steps  which  cannot 
be  retraced,  81;  venality  of,  94 ;  power  of; 
denied  in  Boston,  90,  97 ;  and  by  the  legts- 
hitnreofMassachusetts,131,  123, 126;  the 
unrival  ed  profligacy  of  the  Twelfth  Pavha- 
ment,  which  taxed  America,  187;  its 
shameless  corrapSon,  13T ;  destitute  of  any 
principle,  unstable  in  conduct,  and  impu- 
dent in  measures,  13S;  regarded  by  the 
colonists  as  (heir  most  dangerous  enemy, 
139;  the  Thirteenth  British  Pailiament 
meets,  147;  cost  of  a  seat  in,  147;  expul- 
sion of  Wilkes,  148;  reasons  why  America 
was  not  represented  in  Parliament,  131; 
Grenvflle  advocates  parliamentary  reform, 
316;  meeting  of,  in  1768,  330;  the  king's 
foolish  speech,  330;  determine  to  biing- 
Amenca  to  condign  punishment,  333;  by 
a  large  m^'ority,  determine  to  chastise 
Baston,340;  and  to  punish  the  "instigators 
of  the  late  disorders,"  346,  366;  confers  on 
the  king  additional  powers,  510;  Ihe  vote 
unanimous,  511;  stringent  measures  adopt- 
ed for  the  punishment  of  Boston,  513- 
626;  itsstrangeinliitaatlon,  vii.  24;  asserta 
an  ahsolulB  dommion  over  the  colonies, 
24;  pas.°es  the  "  regulating  act,"  sweephig 
away  the  liberties  of  Massachusetts,  94; 
tliat  province  sets  the  act  at  defiance  and 
practically  nuliifles  it^  103-113 ;  dissointion 
of  the  Thirteenth  Pariiament,  135;  Ihe 
" — ■ — "-  -'-'nd,174;  the  gBuerai  venal- 
iD,  176;  the  French  minis- 

.__  ^ aat,m,175;We6tminstar 

elects  Tories,  175,  178 ;  the  House  of  Lords 
refuses  to  remove  the  troops  ftoia  Boston, 
303;  the  House  of  Commons  refuses  to  re- 
ceive petitions  in  behalf  of  America,  317, 
318;  declares  Massachusetts  In  a  state  of 
rebellioo,  322;  address  of  both  houses  to 
the  king  advising  hostile  measures  against 
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the  colonlfis,  M7;  excludes  New  England 
from  the  Nemfoundlanil  fiaherias,  210,  233, 
aSB;  rejects  the  petition  ofNew  York,  286; 
the  king  expects  its  hearty  co — ■ 

•^omiiuniai  i  lua  kivbu  up  the  power  to  tax 
the  colonies,  ix-  73;  but  not  the  general 

S7,  88  (aee  Sitpremaiai) ;  reform  proposed, 

Parliaraenlaty  reform,  questione  relative  to 
it  raised  bj  the  iUbcubbiohs  of  (he  American 
controversy,  viii.  125;  advocated  by  Dr. 
Price,  362;  opuiiona  of  French  writera  and 
statesman,  363. 

Farris,  Samuel,  minister  M  Salem  village,  iii. 
M;  his  connecUon  with  the  witchcraft  de- 
Inaion,  88,  88,  90;  driven  iVoiu  Salem  vil- 


Parry,  lieutenant-colonel  of  Pennaylvanian 
troops,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
ix.82. 

Paraona,  Samoel  Holden,  of  Middletown,  in 
Connectlcnt,  plans  the  capture  of  Tioon- 
deiogii,  vii.  J3Si  brigadier  of  Connecticut 
troops,  in  (he  battle  of  Long  Island,  is.  38, 
89 ;  makes  his  escape  from  it,  92 ;  ^lanie- 
fttl  flightofhis brigade,  119;  his operatioaa 
in  Connecticut,  34S. 

Failies,  state  of,  in  England,  &vored  the 
ku^s  ptirposea,  vi  356. 

Party  always  foonded  on  some  Imth,  viiL 
119;  Iha  cause  of  every  party  is  some 
force  which  ia  always  present  in  soeiely,  119. 

Patapsco  river,  an  admirable  a*'"  ''"- 


a,  yii.  4 


I  itso 


Patriot  party  in  Ireland,  rise  of,  t.  75. 

Patriotic  song,  vi.  179. 

Patronage  of  the  crown,  immense,  vi.  94;  its 
corrupting  influence,  137,  138. 

Patterson,  colonel  of  a  New  .England  regi- 
ment at  Princeton,  ix.  2B0. 

Paulding,  John,  arrests  AndrS,  x.  387;  the 
cironmstances  related,  338;  his  resolute 
behavior,  388;  his  reward,  395. 

Paulet,  Earl,  voles  against  taxing  America, 
V.  413. 

Paulli,  ensign,  taken  at  Sanduslty  by  the 
Indians,  v.  113. 

Paulus  Hook  taken  by  M^or  Henry  Lae,  x. 
2^.     ■ 

Pauw,  Michael,  purchases  Staten  Island,  iind 
what  is  now  Jersey  City,  ii.  281  •. 

Pawtucket  fiibe  of  Indians,  ill.  33S. 

Paxton,  Charles,  reveune  officer  in  Boston, 
iv,  839;  marshal  of  iho  court  of  admiralty 
in  Boston,  vi.  31 ;  sails  for  England  as  the 
represenlatire  of  the  crown  oiHcers,  32 ;  his 
ne^rious  acbemea,  47,  bO :  advises  the  em  ■ 

Sloymentofforceinaidof  the  revenue  acts, 
Dl;  obnoxious  to  danger  in  Boston,  103, 
109;  hnng  in  effig}-,  133 1  calls  foe  tioopa, 
161;  objects  to  paymg  a  small  iocome  tax, 


Peace,  negoHations  for,  with  England  by 
Fnmi«,iv.393,439;  by  lbs  Cherrtcees  with 
South  Carolina,  435;  Bedfbr.l  sent  to  Paris 
to  negotiate  tbr  peace,  439,  443,  443; 
George  III.  desires  peace,  451;  peace  of 
Paris,  1793,  452;  the  treaty  approved  br 
Parliament.  453;    lbs  happy  results,  455, 


1 ;  Spain  wishes 
it,  412;  Austria  wishes  it,  449;  ofUtrecht, 
ill.  ^S;  provialona  of  the  treaty,  237,  ct 
itq. ;  changes  effected  by  it,  227,  et  seg.  ; 
it  contained  the  seeds  of  futuro  war,  227, 
et  seq.  !  its  effect  on  Spain,  229 ;  on  Bel- 
gium, 229^  on  France,  330;  on  the  Spanish 
colomes,  231;  its  moat  weighty  result,  the 


Peirce,  William,  master  of  the  ship  "Lyon," 
i.  3SS;  sent  across  the  Atkntic  for  food  for 
the  colony,  353. 

Pelbam,  Henrv,  prime  minister  of  Great 

Britain,  iv.  4^,45  Bl,  68,  87, 100;  dies,  157- 
Pelham,  Thomas  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
favora  a  war  with  Spain,  iii.  438;  orders 
the  expediUou  to  Canada  to  be  abandoned, 
464;  the  supposed  reason,  464,  ir.  18;  be- 
comes colonial  minister  under  Walpole,  18 ; 
his  ignorance  and  imbecility,  19 ;  often  be- 
stowed office  in  America  on  bad  men,  20; 
bis  temporidng  policy.  20,  31;  transferred 
to  the  noFtbern  department,  21;  contrasted 
with  Russell,  Duke  of  Bedford,  22;  his  ira- 
padence,  GS ;  wishes  to  get  rid  of  Bedford, 
71  -  his  forbearance  towards  the  colonies, 
perfidy  towards  the  Duke  of  Bed- 


Pitt  Si 


,   8S;    beco 


•,  159( 


imbecility  of  the  Newcastle  administration, 
164, 135 ;  Newcastle  sends  to  Hadame  de 
Pompadonr,  1S8 ;  undecided  whether  Ui  at- 
tack France  or  not,  316,  317;  gives  a  sub- 


sidy t- 


■.  219;  I 


lopport  of  Pitt  for  this  ti'eaty,  li 
230;  Pitt  rofiisea  office  under  htm,  -^z;  la 
superseded  in  office  by  Pitt,  247;  a  new 
ministry  mciudes  him  with  Pitt.  274;  is 
sent  for  by  the  new  kuiK.  Geotwe  III.,  332; 
intrigues  at  court,  383 ;  has  little  favor  with 
king  or  people,  390;  he  and  the  Duke  of 
Beifibrd  compel  the  resignation  of  Pitt, 
408,  409 ;  retires  ftom  office,  43T ;  end  of  the 
old  Une  Whigs,  437. 

Peltrie,  tladame  de  la,  establishes  the  Ursa- 
line  Convent  at  Quebec,  iii.  127. 

Feniaquid  settled,  t.  331 ;  attacked  and  taken 
by  Indians,  iii.  131;  ngahi  attacked  and 
taken,  139. 

Pemberton,  Ebenezar,  minister  of  the  New 
South  Church  in  Boston  in  1771,  reads  the 
proclamation  of  Governor  Hulobliison, 
while  all  the  rest  refuse,  vi,  408;  he  is 
knoivn  to  George  III.  as  amend  to  govern- 
ment, vii.  72, 
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Pembrolie,  Maaa..  Us  reeponse  to  the  ciicukr 

from  Boston,  vi.  439. 
Pendletnn,  Edmnnd,  a  delegate  of  Virginia 

in  the  first  oonlinental  coiigreBs,  vii.  373; 

one  of  the  committee  of  eafety,  viii.  81, 82 ; 

president  ottiio  convention,  377. 
Penn,  John,  delegnte  to  Congress  from  North 

Carohna,  viii.  DT. 
Penn,  Kichard,  appointed  to  liear  the  second 

{etjHon  of  CongMss  to  the  king,  viii.  39; 
is  zeal  und  celerity,  130;  he  arrives  in 
London,  ISDi  meiits  the  confidence  of  the 
government,  130 ;  yit  he  is  on  his  arrival 
totally  neglected,  130  i  the  kmg  will  not 
seBhim,iai!  the  petition  delivered  to  Lord 
Dorlanoutl),  but  no  anawer  retained,  188; 
he  is  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  leB. 
Penn,  Thomas  and  Kchard,  proprietaries  of 
Pennsylvania,  iv.  130,  HI;  strife  with 
them,  115,  324,  255;  &vor  parUameatary 
control,  aas;  their  estates  taxed,  372;  the 
matter  before  the  board  of  trade,  373 ;  and 
*'  ""'  lose  the  sciienie  of 
1S2;  letter  quoted, 

n,  his  doctrine  of  the  inner  light, 
ii.  337,  333 ;  he  and  others  purchase  East 
New  Jersey,  361;  obtains  a  charter  for 
Pennsylvania,  362;  his  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  that  proi'ince,  303;  refuses  to 
grant  a  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade,  835 ; 
ivrites  a,  letter  to  the  Indians,  3SS;  hia 
views  of  govenunenl,  366 ;  obtams  a  grant 
of  what  IS  novr  Delaware,  £67;  lands  in 
Newcastle,  Delaware,  368;  his  previous 
lilb,  368^0;  at  Oxford,  368;  at  Saumnr, 
869  j  in  prison  for  conscience'  sake,  3T(I ;  an 
outcast,  869,  8T0;  in  the  Tower,371;  pleads 
the  pnvilage  of  an  Englishman,  372 ;  in- 
herits a  large  fortune,  873 ;  pleads  for  lib- 
erty of  eonscience,  373;  figain  in  prison, 
373;  a  Quaker  missionary  in  Germany, 
371;  appeals  to  Parliament  tor  universal 
liberty  of  conscience,  375;  and  to  the  peo- 
ple, 375 !  connection  with  Algernon  Sydney, 
376;  turns  to  the  new  world,  876;  com- 
pared with  John  l.ocke.  877,  et  seq.  ;  Penn 
oil  theDelaware,380;  his  great  treaty  with 
the  Indians,  881;  visits  Lord  Baltimore, 
S8t>;  diacuasion  with  him  on  boundariea, 
386;  frame  of  government  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, 388;  his  fiirciveli  to  the  people  and 
return  to  England,  393;  his  infinence  with 
the  monarch  sectires  the  liberation  of  the 
Quakers,  396;  resists  the  commitment  of 
the  biahops  to  the  tower,  397;  his  prtnci- 
plea  sancljoned  by  posterity,  397 ;  his  en- 
during fmne,  393 ;  yet  a  slave-holder,  401 ; 
his  encomium  on  George  Fox,  402,  re- 
covers his  authority  in  Pennsylvania,  iii. 


misfbrtnnes,  89;  his  p 
visits  Pennaylvania,  I 
land,  44. 

Piinnacook  Indians,  iii.  2 

Pnnnsylvania,  fi 


0  Eng- 


B  ftee  society  of  traders  organized,  307; 
Penn'a  arrival  in  the  province,  380;  his 
great  treaty  with  the  Indiana,  SSI;  the 
govei-nment  organizeil,  384.;  dispute  with 
Lord  ISatthnore  on  boundariea,  336 ;  lYame 
of  government  adopted,  388;  the  first  and 
last  trial  for  witchcrall,  391;  emigrants 
coine  from  England,  the  Low  Countries, 
Germany  and  Sweden,  303;  Penn'a  de 
paiture,  303;  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  es- 
tablished, 394;  uneasiness  in  the  province, 
899 ;  Indian  alarm  r[uie^ed,  399 ;  slavery  in 
Pennaylvania,  401;  Penn  a  slave-holder, 
401 ;  the  Germiin  emigrants  decide  against 
slavery,  401 ;  popniadon  in  1683, 450 ;  effect 
of  the  English  revolution,  iii.  34;  disputes, 
85;  separation  of  Delaware,  85;  George 
Keith's  schism,  39;  resists  the  nm^tracy; 
35;  Pennsylvania  a  royal  province,  37; 
administration  of  Fletcher,  37;  the  assem- 
bly reast,  38 ;  Peon  recovers  hia  authority, 
39,  40;  a  democratic  goveniment,  40;  the 
people  rule.  34,  41 ;  the  oM  charter  sur- 
rendered, 41;  the  colony  refuses  to  contrib- 
ute fijr  the  defence  of  New  York,  39,  41; 
condition  of  the  negroes  and  Indians,  42; 
new  constitution,  43;  toleration,  43;  colli- 
sions between  the  people  and  tne  proprie- 
taries, 44;  perfect  freedom,  43,  45,  46;  Sir 
WilliamKeitb,theK.JVernor,  urges  the erae- 
lionoCafbrt  on  Lake  lUria,  345;  die  people 
restive  under  restriunt,  394;  voluntary 
miUtia  system  devised  by  Franklin,  4SS; 
spirit  offfeedora  in,  iv.  39 ;  does  nothing  to 
repel  French  encroachments,  83, 116:  pap- 
ulation Id  1TB4,  139,  130;  political  ai:d 
social  condition,  130,  et  eeq. ;  great  freedom 
enjoyed,  140,  141;  predominant  Influence 
of  FrankUn,  140, 1*1;  strife  with  the  pro- 
prietaries, 116,  224,  266 ;  rethses  grants  of 
money,  but  issties  bills  of  credit,  176;  the 
frontier  ravaged  by  Indians,  325;  Frank- 
lin placed  in  command,  22B,  226;  a  pro- 
Eosal  to  overrule  the  charter,  230;  militia 
iw  repealed  by  the  king  in  council,  231 ; 
flourishing  state  of  the  province,  263 ;  nop- 
niation,  253;  liberty  enjoyed,  353,  254; 
Franklin  chosen  agent  to  lilngland,  254; 
sends  a  strong  force  agi^nstFort  Duquesne, 
803;  leads  the  v-   —  '"-— '  —»--'-'- 


442;  in  Pontiac's  war,  v.  134;  impatient 
of  the  proprietaiy  government,  213;  pro- 
tests against  parnamentary  taxation,  219; 
sends  Franklin  to  England  to  defend  its 
liberties,  220;  sends  a  strong  force  nndor 
Bonqnet  Into  the  Ohio  counlry.  221;  ac- 
cepts the  proposal  of  an  American  Con- 
tresa.  323;  represented  in  the  Congress, 
34,  346:  spirit  of  the  province,  877;  its 
. ..  f^„,   England,  429;   is  greotl;' 


its  c- 


spaying  fbr  3. 

gentle  methods,  82;  hnl 
to  a  general  congress,  3S 
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cmaclinietitB  of  Lord  Dnninore,  lG2i  the 
legislature  approve  the  proteedings  of  the 
(ouliaeDtiil  congrees,  311;  a  proposal  for 
mannmi^OD.  of  slaves,  3T1£,-  the  spirit  of 
llberrj'  bold  and  defiant,  332,  333 ;  the  aa- 

tbe  other  colonies,  333;  (lie  praviiice 
wants  ft  continued  union  with  Britain,  377; 
riflemen  from  it  join  the  army  before  Bos- 
ton, viii.  64;  the  ardent  patriots  of  the 
province  hald  under  reslraiiit,  72 ;  Dlckln- 
aon  guides  the  proceedings  of  tbe  conven- 
tian,T2;  the  first  and  second  conventions, 
72,  73;  the  loyalists  base  a  majority  in  Iha 
HoaseofBeprosenlatives,  73,  73;  mistaken 
policy  pursued,  74 ;  influence  of  the  pro- 
prietary goTemor,  74;  insincerity  of  the 
ass.'mbly,  74;  appoints  a  committee  of 
safety,  75;  a  new  legislature  organized, 
and  all  its  members  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Ung,  114;  it  pursues  the 
Quokerpolicy,  116;  the  legislature  alarmed, 
138;  unhappy  influence  of  Dickinson,  136; 
he  reports  a  set  bf  instructions  for  the  dele- 
gates in  Congress,  en}Otnine  on  them  to 
resist  a  separation  from  England.  139; 
the  mischievous  consequences,  13U ;  friends 
of  the  propriefaiy  government  opposed  to 
independence,  242,  323;  a  convention  of 
the  people  opposed  by  them,  333,  324 ;  the 
representation  enlarged,  323;  measures  of 
the  assembly,  326;  it  renews  its  instruc- 
tions against  Independence,  827;  the 
"moderate  men  "  carry  the  elections,  355; 
the  Germans  ijot  allowed  to  vote  unless 
naturalized,  and  naturalization  involved 
nllegiance  to  the  king,  855;  die  popular 
party  hold  the  proprietai^'  government  as 
virtually  dissolved,  335;  incapacity  of  the 
existing '   '"'"■  "  -' 


lar 


for  independ 


a  party  conse 
e,387;  Dkkii 
0,  3S7;  the  a 


conflict  of  parties,  38T;  t 
vative,  the  other  pro^re^' 
son  stands  between  the 
sembly  become  uneasy, 
tlons  to  the  delegates 
provincial  conference  of  the 
the  several  counties,  443;  the  proprietary 
government  dies  out,  444;  reform  de- 
manded, 444;  new  men  brooght  tbrward, 
444;  a  new  govemment  445;  all  tai- 
payers  allowed  to  vote,  »B;  a  religious 
test  imposed,  440 ;  a  unanimous  vole  for 
independence,  446;  divided  in  opinion  in 
respect  to  a  civil  constitution,  ix.  170 ;  its 
convention, ITO ;  Ihenevrconstltiition,  170; 
its  grave  defects,  171;  it  disfranciiises 
Quaiecsuud  others,  171;  provides  for  only 
a  single  ie^stative  assembly,  171 ;  the  state 
lent  into  actions,  171 ;  a  connter-revolu- 
tion  desired,  171;  a  party  for  absolute  and 
j!.!._,i  .^v_!..:...  jyg.  urgent, ftp- 


^  ie  unfriendly,  235 ;  Pennaylva 

a  at  Princeton,  249;  Congress  exe 

a  lemporory  control,  338;  the  milit 

not  repair  ta  Washingbin's  camp  a 


people  I 
ga  at  I 


approach  of  danger,  392;  a  fac^ous  Bcirit 

Eevails,  401 ;  the  people  will  not  rise,  429, 
3;  the  council  and  assembly  remonstrate 
against  going  into  winter  quartsra,  459; 
Washington's  reply,  459;  condition  of  his 
army,  459,  465;  leads  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  jc  360;  part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line  ill  (be  army  revolts,  415;  they  refuse 


Feneacola  occupied  by  Snaniards, 
853;  captured  by  IheFroi  '  ' 
by  Spain,  353;    its  exci 


a 


harbor,  v 

msloner.  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  one, 
vii,  358;    he    has    himself    become  one, 


People 

sovereignty  of 

the, 

V.  30 

people  of 

America,  (heir  opinio 

IS,  2 

eg. ;  their 

right 

as  Englishmen 

344,3 

5,«l(es.; 

from 

them,  viii.  247 

S48 

yin  all  reform 

must  bear  rule,  248. 

Peoria 

ndians,  197. 

Peoria, 

Lake,    visited 

by 

La 

SaUe,    lii. 

Pepperell,  its  cheering  answer  to  Boston  in 
1774,  viL  99. 

Pepperell,  William,  commands  the  expedi- 
tion against  Louishnrg,  iii.  458. 

Pequod  Indians,  i.  397;  murder  of  Oldhen: 
by  them,  398;  their  fort  destroyed  and 
hundreds  of  tliem  slun,  400 ;  the  tribe  ex- 
terminated, 402. 

Percy,  Eail,  brings  re-enforeements  to  the 
British  troops  in  tjieir  Hight  from  Concord, 
Vii.  306,  307;  by  great  etfort  brings  off  the 
troops,  309;  hecaiumniates  the  Americana, 
318,319;  dares  not  mingle  in  the  conflict 
at  Bunker  Hill,  413;  appointed  to  attack 
Dorcliester  Heights,  viii,  297 ;  Is  compelled 
to  make  no  attack,  297,  298;  In  the  battle 
of  Long  Mand,  ix.  87;  moves  on  Fort 
Washington,  170;  his  Ifeeble  attack,  191; 
assists  in  the  expedition  to  Rhode  Island, 
200. 

Periodical  press,  the,  original  of,  in  Ameiioa, 
iii.  37*. 

Personal  fi'eedom  gecared  by  the  American 
revolution,  iv,  13. 

Peter  III.  of  Russia  makes  an  alliance  with 

conduct    towards    him,    436;    murdered, 

Peler^  Hugh,  arrives  in  Boston,  1.  383 ;  goea 
to  England  as  agent  for  the  colonies,  416 ; 
bis  character  and  death,  ii.  32,  33;  mis' 
representations  coneemln^  him,  36,  nete. 

Petersham,  Massachusetts,  ita  patriotic  dec- 
laration against  Brilisii  aggresuon,  vi. 
443. 

Petitions  of  the  colonies  rejected  without  a 
hearmg,  vi.  144,  234,  236. 

Petty,  William  (see  Skelbarw,  Earl  of). 

Philadelphia  founded  by '"*"* 


guremment  for  the  united  co 
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meeting  of  goveraora  there,  259 ;  a  3iver- 
Bity  of  sentiment  in  regard  to  reaialanee, 
vii.  43 ;  moderats  measares  proposed,  15 ; 
a  eoinmitlee  of  coircapondencB  appointed, 
45;  alstterto  Boston  advises  slower  move- 
menta,  46;  the  bella  tolled  and  the  houses 
shut  on  account  of  tho  blockade  of  Boston, 
67:  IJdrly.tnilitaty  companies  daily  prac- 
tise the  manaal  ejcercisa,  333;  the  largest 
cityin  the  land,  37T;  lemonstratea  against 
the  tame  condnct  of  tlie  le^slatnre,  viii- 
114;  a  temporizing  spirit  prevails,  8B5; 
the  "moderate  men"  succeed  at  the  elec- 
tions, 355 ;  great  meeting  for  independeiice 


1  bum  (he  eJty.aiB;  first  oelabra- 
tion  of  the  t'ourth  of  Jnly,  357  j  panic  on 
the  approach  of  Howe's  army,  401 ;  Corn- 
vania  takes  possession  of  the  cltj,  ilM; 
Philadelphia  oCnamilltaiy  importance,  4^; 

frigate  Uiere,  428;  two  British  ship  of  war 
destroyed,  481;  Forts  Mifflin  and  Mercar 
evacuated,  434,  435;  the  citf  strongly  for- 
tified by  the  Biitish,  453 ;  occupied  by  Biit- 
Ish  troops,  x.  131;  British  commissioners 
arrive  there,  133;  evacuated  by  tha  British, 
134;  departure  of  the  commissioners,  125, 
thouBaods  of  the  inhabitants  leave  the  city, 
134. 
Philadelphia  merchants  naanimDualy  adopt 
the  aystem  of  non-importation  of  British 
gooda,  vi.  3T3;  the  system  modified  and 
restricted,  317 ;  it  ia  confined  to  the  single 
article  of  tea,  305;  resolnte  atand  talten 


Philip  of  Anjoa  becomes  king  ot  Spain  lu 

^323. 
Philip  of  Hesse  eiuhracos  Protestantism  s 

78. 
Philip  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,   in 

Philip  of  Pokanofcet,  rejects  Chri'tian  in 
Htmction,  ii  9T  his  lealousy  ot  the  Eng 
lish,  100;  (hawarof  lOTBnot  designed  on 
his  part,  101;  a  fugitive,  102;  his  death, 
103 ;  his  son  sold  as  a  alave,  109. 

PhiUps,  genera!  under  Burgoyne,  Ix.  362; 
invests  Ticonderoga  on  the  south  side, 
388;  in  the  battle  of  Bemia's  Heights,  408, 
415;  commanda  the  British  force  m  Vir- 
ginia, X.  498;  dies  there,  499. 

PHIlips,  tieorge,  first  miniater  at  Watertown, 


Philosophy  of  France  incapable  of  guiding  a 
revnlutiOD,  vii.29;  of  Hnme,  as  prevalent 
hi  Europe,  viii.  360. 

Phips.  Sir  William,  his  early  history,  iii.  33; 


It  Quebec,  1 


governor  of  Masaachusetl'  83,  arrives  in 
Boston,  87;  appoints  a  court  for  the  trial 

witchcraft    delusion,    89,    i.intures    Port 
Ko^al  in  Acadia,  ui  184,  t 
ill-tated  expedition  aga- — ■■ 
returns  to  Boston,  136 

Fhipps.  of  Cambridge,  high  sberiET,  resigns 
his  office,  vii.  115. 

Ph}^ocrates  of  France,  a  school  of  political 
economists,  v.  36. 

Piankeshaw  Indians  friendly  to  the  English, 
!v.  79,  80;  l^eir  great  chief  taken  captive 
bv  French  iiidiaua,  9B 

Pickens,  Andrew,  of  South  Carohna,  viu 
S7 1  pnrsnea  and  captures  a  body  of  Tonea, 
X..  333;  joins  Morgan,  460,463,  his  able 
conduct  at  Covrpens  464,  470,  made  a 
brigadier-general,  460,  his  efficient  co- 
oparadon  with  Ureene,  435,  4BJ  4J3 

Pickering,  Colonel  'Hmothy,  &ils  to  bring  hia 
regiment  into  action  at  Bunker  Hill,  vii. 
309 ;  quariermaater-general,  x.  407. 

Kcqaa,  a  town  of  the  Miami  Indians,  iy.  78 ; 
important  treaty  (here,  78;  this  town  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  by  French  Indiana, 
94,  95. 

Pinckney,  Charles,  president  of  the  provincial 
congress  of  South  Carolina,  vii.  305;  takes 
meaanres  for  the  defence  of  the  colony, 
330,  his  unworthy  conduct,  X  830. 

Pinoknev,  Charles  (Jotesworth,  of  South  Car- 
olina, he  and  others  take  possession  of  Fort 
Johnson,  viii.  90;  his  courageous  reply  to 
the  royal  governor,  90 ;  assists  in  the  de~ 
fence  of  Charleston,  403. 

Pmckney,  Thomas,  lud  to  General  Gates,  K. 
317 

0  the 


tain«  a  patent  for  them,  i.  330 ;  his  treach- 
ery, 330. 

Pigof,  brigadler-ganeral,  at  Charlestowo,  vii. 
413 ,  leads  the  loft  wing  of  the  British, 
433,  435  ;  bis  gallantr}-,  1^2 ;  commands  a 
Britiah  force  on  Rhode  Island,  x.  148. 

Pijart,  Claude,  missionary  among  the  Hu- 
rons,  iii.  129 ;  among  the  Algonquius,  130. 

Pilgrims,  t!ie,  their  chnrch  hi  the  north  of 
England,  i.  399  ;  assert  the  ri^ts  of  con- 
science, 299 ;  seek  safety  in  exile,  300 ; 
retire  to  Holland,  301 ;  settle  at  Leyden, 
301;  mconveniences  there,  303 1  resolve 
on  emigration,  303 ;  their  patriotism,  303  ; 
negotiate  with  (he  London  Virginia  com- 
pany, 303 ;  petition  (he  king,  804 ;  obtain 
a  patent,  which  provesof  no  service,  306  * ; 
propose  to  settle  on  the  Hudson,  305  * ; 
me  plan  fails,  305  * :  form  a  partnership 
with  merchants  of  London,  306 ;  they  set 
sail  for  America,  306;  their  voyage.  308; 
made  at  the  right  period,  308;  arrive  at 
Cape  Cod,  309 ;  their  political  compact,  S09i 
search  for  a  conveuient  residence,  311 ; 
voyage  in  the  "Shallop,"  312  ;  the  landmg 
at  Piyniouth,  313;  tlicir  difficulties  and 
hindcrances,  313;    ihek   suffermgs,   310- 
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315 !  want  of  food,  315 ;  system  of  «ommor 
propcrtv  abandoned,  315 1  Inf ercourae  with 
the  Indians,  316,  317 ;  the  partnerahip  dis- 
solved, 819;  thay  obtain  a  patent,  320] 
bnt  not  a  charter,  321 ;  diaracter  of  the 
colony,  322 ;  its  claims  on  oui:  gratitude, 


196. 

Pitcaim,  major  of  marines  at  Lexington,  vii. 
3I12;  orders  tlie  troops  to  fire  on  the  people. 
298;  destroys  stores  at  Concord,  300;  is 
compelled  to  a  hasty  retreat,  301,  30&: 
mortally  wounded  at  linnker  Hill,  ^9. 

Pitkm,  'Kmothy,  hia  history  corrected,  vi, 
48,  H- 

iiecticut, 

Pitt,  William,  Earl  of  Chatham,  favors  a 
with  Spain,  iii.  438;  the  Great  Commoner, 
iv.  159  i  solicits  the  patronage  of  New- 
castle. 158 ;  opposes  Newcastle's  party  in 
tlie  Commons,  161;  opposes  the  treaty 
with  EuEsia,  220:  Newcastle  tries  to  win 
him  to  his  side,  220 ;  attacks  the  Busman 
sul)sidy  and  retires  from  office,  220 ;  con- 
necta  himself  with  Fiioce  Cieorge,  the  heir' 
apparent,  244;  ineffectual  attempi  of  New- 
castle to  negotiate  with  him,  &S  ;  super- 
Bedes  Newcastle  as  pritp-  >■>!"!=*".■  'ua- 


blm  from  office,  250 ;  the  foremost  man  in 
England,  272 ;  forms  a  ministry,  including 
Fox  and  Newcastle,  374  i  compared  with 
Cromwell,  274 ;  talsas  the  colonial  depart- 
ment, 274;  the  man  of  the  people,  275 ; 
his  commanding  gonins  and  remarkable 
achievements,  371),  276 ;  the  Great  Question 
of  the  day,  277  ;  Pitt  offers  to  restore  Gib- 
raltar, 281  ;  invites  tlie  colonies  to  unite 
-with  Bngland  in  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
201 ;  a  Diend  to  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
America,  2B3 ;  derives  information  from 
ITranklin,  bnt  wiQiout  seeing  him,  315, 
876,  itute  s  bjs  plans  for  1769, 815, 376,  note  ; 
is  cneerfnlly  Beoonded  by  all  the  Northern 
colonies,  319 ;  rejoices  over  the  relief  of 
Quebec,  859 ;  is  desirous  of  peace,  333 : 
aiid  of  retaining  Canada,  869  ;  never  fat 


ica^3TBine  ,        , 

is  disliked  by  the  young  king,  George  IIL, 
383 ;  the  great  stain  on  his  memory,  896  ; 
cliooses  to  continue  the  war,  896  ;  wishes 
the  utter  humiliatiou  of  France,  3BB;  re- 
fuses a  participation  in  the  fisheiies,  400 ; 
lias  knotvledge  of  the  family  compact,  404; 
and  of  the  special  convention,  406;  his 
vast  designs,  406 ;  proposes  a  war  with 
Spain,  407 ;  all  the  cabinet,  save  Earl  Tem- 
ple, oppose  the  measnre,  409 ;  Pitt  resigns 
office,  409  ;  accepts  a  pension,  410 ;  a  peer- 
age conferred  on  Ms  wife,  410 ;  Pitt  speaks 
against  the  treaty  of  1762,  453  ;  refuses  to 
Inlte  office  with  Bedford  v.  141 ;  the  king 
invites  him  to  enter  the  ministry,  143; 
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terms  on  which  Pitt  would  accept  office, 
144;  a  second  interview  with  the  king, 
146  ;  the  king  rejects  his  terms,  146  ;  ha 
declines  office^  262;  the  king seniu  for  him 
again,  296 ;  di^greemcnt  between  Pitt  and 
Temple,  297 ;  Rtt  disappioves  the  stamp 
act,  297  r  cannot  take  o£ce,  298 ;  In  feeble 
health,  381,  382 ;  his  great  speech  m  Par- 
liament, denying  its  right  to  tai  America, 
383-337;  his  cniBhing  replv  to  Grenville, 
391-39S ;  Grafton  advises  the  king  to  send 
for  Pittj  ^6 ;  the  king  refuses,  3^ ;  Graf- 
ton sees  Ktt,  397;  Pittis  willing  to  act  with 
the  Xtockingbam  misistiy,  on  the  plan  of 
relinqnishing  all  right  to  tax  America, 
397 ;  pronounces  the  essay  of  Jolm  Adama 
on  the  feudal  lawiiiasterl^,393;  adv-ocatcs 
the  reception  of  the  petition  of  the  Ameri- 
.  Congress,  899 ;  contends  strennonsly 


almost  adored  by  the  people,  436 ;  speaks 
against  the  declaratory  bill,  444 ;  his  last 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  457 ;  re- 
ceives the  thanks  of  Itf  assaehusetts,  vi.  13 ; 
a  statne  to  him  in  New  York,  15;  his 
prostrated  health,  18 ;  his  ill  success,  18 ; 
mrited  by  the  king  to  form  a  new  ad- 
mmistration,  IB ;  forms  a  moat  liberal 
cabinet,  S2 ;  is  insttlted  by  Rockingham, 
23  ;  becomes  Earl  of  Chulhain,  24  ;  by  this 
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the  colonies,  s.  39 :  promotes  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  both  hemispheres,  S6  (see  Cltat- 
ham-Kmi  of). 

Pitt,  William,  the  younger,  sccompauies  his 
father  to  tbe  House  of  l^Ms,  ix,  494 ; 
condemns  the  war,  s.  482 ;  favors  peace 
with  America,  620  ;  not  in  favor  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  552  ;  proposes  a  reform 
in  Parliamant,  649  ;  becomes  a  member  of 
the  Shelbume  administratioQ,  552;  chan- 
cellor of  the  exche^neA  553. 

Pittsbureh,  ori^nalQ'  Port  Dnquesne,  its 
probaUs  destmy  foreseen  by  Washington, 
IV.  109  i  a  fort  there  commenced  by  the 
Ohio  company,  108, 112, 118:  Virania  re- 
fuses to  buildafort  there,  88  (see  Da^esne 
Fort) ;  Lord  Dunmore  takes  possession  of 
it,  and  of  its  dependencies,  vii.  162. 

Plymouth  colony,  settlement  of,  L  809 ;  snf- 
leringa,  314 ;  intercourse  with  natives,  317 ; 
slow  progress  of  popidatioii,  321 ;  civil 
comtitution,  822 ;  trading  house  at  Whid- 


Philip's  war,"  relieved,  hi 
part,  from  Ireland,  109. 
Plymouth  company  in  EngUnd,  the  Urst,  i. 
120,  207^  269 ;  the  second,  271 ;  its  very 
ample  pmlleges,  S72,  273  ;  raunis  a  patent 
to  the  teydeii  PilgTlma,  306  •  ;  their  mon- 
opoly opposed  in  Parliament,  834 ;  opposed 
by  those  concerned  in  the  Sslieries,  326 ; 
they  fail  to  keep  off  tlie  fishennen,  326  i 
convey  to  Eobert  Gorges  a  portion  or  Mas- 
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„._  in  opposition  to^nl — ,  ,_.  ___,  — , 

compels  tiaonra  Wntson  to  resjari  lus  com- 

misaon,  yii.  105. 
Pleasant  KiTer,  in  Mane,  volunteers  from 

this  place  and  Maiibiaa  captnre  a  British 

armed  ship,  vii.  341  •. 
Pocahontas  snves  the  life  of  Smith,  i.  131 ; 


'Eaglaad,  147 ;  dias  tbei^i,  117. 

Point  Levi,  in  Canada,  the  Ameiicon  forceiS 
aiiiva  there,  viii.  198, 197. 

Point  Pleossnt,  at  the  conflttence  of  the  Kan- 
awha and  Ohio,  great  battle  there,  vii.  168, 


Polfaooket  Indians,  thdr  location,  J.  31T ; 
treaty  with  them,  S17;  their  numbeia,  ii. 
97 :  their  chief  seats,  99 ;  reject  Christian 
inatructioii,  90;  war  with  tbem,  .100,  et 
teg. ;  they  aie  diirsn  from  their  homes, 
lOli ;  death  of  Philip,  and  extermination 
of  the  tribe,  108,  iiL  238. 

Poland,  partition  of,  vi.  424,  B27. 

Pohticnlpower  declared  to  be  a  trust,  iii.  6, 8. 

Polk,  'niomas,  a  leading  patriot  in  North 
Carohnft,  vii.  871,  878. 

Poll-tax  proposed,  iv.  167,  222,  233. 

Pombal,  Sebastiiin,  Marqais  of,  prime  mhiis- 
tev  of  Portngai,  x.  iT^ftl. 

Pomeroy,  Sctii,  tin  olficer   in  ti!ie  espedi- 


n  i^r 


t  Louiahi 


ier  Hill, 

.  417  ;  hia  sullant  denteono^  439 ;  of  North- 
ampton, MasESchnBetts,  elected  biigadier- 
general,  viii.  30 ;  he  declinea,  30. 
Pompadour,  Marchioness  of,  a  Ucentioas  but 
atttactive  woman,  mistress  of  Louis  XV., 
vi.  424 ;  her  great  political  ittflueuce,  vii. 


Ponsonby,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Comniona, 
opposes  the  American  war,  viii.  169. 

Pontiac,  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  his  meeting 
with  Eogers.  iv.  862,  v.  113j  his  origin, 
once  a  captrve,  118 ;  his  character,  114 ; 
liis  attempt  to  surprise  Detroit,  116 ;  com- 
mences bostJIitiea,  117  ;  sends  emissaries  to 
Iliinois,  117 ;  a  levrsai  ofCered  for  hia 
aasaasmatlun,  132;  end  of  the  war,  164; 
his  friendly  conduct,  33S ;  assassinated  in 
time  of  peace,  vi.  39T ;  the  Indiana  avenge 
bis  death,  298. 

Poor,  colonel  of  a  New  England  regiment  at 
the  battle  of  PriocBton,  is.  350 ;  general 
in  the  battle  of  Semis's  Heights,  ix.  416. 

"Poor  Richard,"  frigate,  her  fight  with  the 
"Serapia,"  s.  271. 


Popham,  George,  president  of  the  colony  at 
Sagodahoc,  i.  268 ;  dies,  268. 

Popiiam,  Sir  Johnj  embarks  in  Oia  scheme  of 
colonizing  Virginia,  i.  310;  and  in  the 
affak  of  settling  Kew  Ei^land,  287 ;  dies, 
2S8. 

Population  of  the  colonies  in  1675,  ii.  92 ;  itt 
1688,  460  i  of  the  old  thirteen  coloniea, 
Iv.  127,  et  sea. ;  of  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
staaippl  ia  1T68,  vL  223,  224 ;  of  the  thir- 
teen colonies  m  1774,  vS.  128. 

Fort  of  Boston,  act  for  closing  it,  vii.  34 ;  the 
act  received,  35;  the  effect  on  the  people, 
35,  38 !  the  effect  on  other  colonies,  4a,  ei 
>eq.  (see  Boitoa  Pnrl  BUI}. 

Porter,  Aaahel,  of  WobnTii,  slain  at  I.esing- 
tOH,  ™.  294. 

Porterfield,  Charles,  a  sergeant  under  Mor- 
gan, vih.  83;  lieutenant-colonel  in  South 
Caifllina,  x.  817  ;  repulses  the  enemy,  330. 

Portland,  hi  Maine,  bombarded  by  the  Brit- 
ish ship  "  Canceaus,"  vii.  841. 

Port  Roya),  in  Acadia,  founded,  i.  36 ; 
burned  by  Argal,  148;  snrrendera  to  the 
Eiigliah  anna,  334,  iii.  186;  agahi  sui-ren- 
ders,  SIS ;  its  name  changed  to  Annapolis, 
218. 

Port  Royal,  S.  C,  settled,  ii.  174 ;  attacked 
by  Indiana,  iii.  327. 

Ports  of  the  imited  colonies.  Congress  refuses 
to  open  them,  viii.  53,  bd ;  they  are  finally 
opened,  823. 

Portsmouth  settled,  i.  32S,  329. 

Port^moutli,  N.  H.,  makes  common  cause 
with  the  coloniea,  vi.  485 ;  seizure  of  arms 
and  powder  at,  vii.  183,  184;  averse  to 
separation  from  £ngla:id,  viii.  243. 

Portugal  onfrieitdly  to  the  Uiiited  Stales,  x. 

Portuguese  diaooveries  before  Colnm&^is,  i. 

7,  ill.  lis ;  voyage  of  discoveiy  to  North 

America,  i.  16  |see  Coi-lereal) ;  Portuguese 

coloniea,  iii.  113. 
Poat-offlce  arran^gement  on  the  desafsake, 

iii.  84;  estabhshed  by  Congress,  viij.  G7  ; 

organized  by  Franldin,  6T, 
Potaivatomies  Invite  a  misaion,  iiL  IGl ;  give 

shelter  to  Tonti,  IflT ;  attBck'the  Iroquois, 

190;  mentioned/24a ;  unite  in  the  design 

to  drive  out  the  English,  v.  118, 110, 119. 
Potemkul,    Gregory    Alexandi-ovilch,    Eua- 

aiaJi  Jield-mflrabaJ  and  favorite  of  Catharine 

n.,  viii.  106;  hia  cHaracter  and  habits,  x. 
.263. 
Potter,  General,  with  a  party  of  militia,  cuts 

off  supplies  trom  the  Uritish,  is.  42S. 
Poatriocourt,  alieuteaautofDeMonts,Bettles 

Port  Royal,  i.  36 :  attempts  to  colonize 

New  England,  27. 
Powell,  Thomas,  of  South  Carolina,  nnjui'ly 
471;  released,  47L 


125;  Smith  brought  to  him  us  a  captive, 
131;   frii-Qdly  bo  the  coloniBts,    181;    his 
dea«!,  131. 
Pownall,  John,  secretary  of  file  board  of 
trade,  iv.  376,  note. 
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Pownall,  Tbomas,  comes  to  America,  iy.  103, 
136  J  his  estivnata  of  the  populaljoa  of  Btit- 
igli  America,  ^S,  aotc;  Gavemor  of  Maa- 
sacliusetts, ^T ;  complains  of  tliat  pioviace, 
and  pcediofB  indepcnds 
iCeroCes  this  prediction. 
AmBricaiieaiition,v.l  , 
ville,  191,  251i  proposes  the  repeal  of  the 
rerenueiKls,  ¥1,207,273;  and  of  the  duty 
on  tea,  863;  insists  on  the  depeodenca  of 
Che  colonies,  510;  &vors  the  Boston  port 
bill,  514;  a  worm  friend  to  the  United 
States,  x.  14a ;  predicts  their  future  great- 
nesEi,  2S5,  et  eeq, 

Fo;nin^'a  la>r  enacted  to  restrain  the  holding 


IT,  ■^;  dinlikes  this  new  tenure  of  office. 

dependence  of  the  colony  on  Uie  crown, 

Pratt,  Charles,  afterwards  Earl  of  Camden, 
^saksfbrcotonial  liberty,  iv.SSO:  becomea 
attorney-general,  374j  appeai-s  in  behalf  of 
the  py-opristaries  of  Pennsj-irania,  373; 
foretells  American  independence,  3S0 ;  pre- 
dicts for  the  young  and  obsdnate  Icing, 


Prerojfative,  government  ftinndei.  ...,    . 

Fresbyterlan  disdpline  excluded  fhiin  New 
England,  i.  444;  Ficsb.vterian  parly  in 
England,  ii.  9,  el  seq.;  tries  to  dispense 
with  the  army,  14;  PreHbyteriaii  members 
of  Parliament  excluded,  14;  resume  their 
seats,  30. 

Presbyterians.  Scotch,  of  Ireland,  t.  70;  their 

Preflbyterian  party  in  North  Carolina,  vi. 

Pi-BBbyt«rians  in  Phijadelphia,  tIL  43;  of 
Baltimore,  49,  207';  of  the  Holston  Valley, 
194;  of  South-western  Tirginia,  104;  they 
meet  Inconneil,  194;  their  patriotic  resolu- 
tiona,  19i^i9«, 

FresGOtt,  a  British  brigadier,  abases  Ethan 
Allen,  his  prisoner,  viii.  1S4;  ia  himself 
taken  prisoner,  with  all  hia  command,  139 ; 
commander  of  the  British  forces  on  Bhode 
Isluid,  ix.  300 ;  taken  prisoner  by  Colonel 
Barton,  358 ;  exchanged  tor  Lee,  353. 

Prescott,  Samuel,  of  Concord,  escap'',a  from 
his  pureners,  vii.  290. 

Prescott,  William,  of  Pepperell,  n  brave  man, 
vj.417;  ills  resolute  answer  in  Ijebalf  of  that 
to  theappeal  from  Boston, vii.  90;  hast- 


in  ibe  pursuit  of  the  Britiah,  307: 
entrance  to  Boston,  313;  bat 
orders  to  maixili  to  Breed's  Hill,  403,  409 : 
hia  unshaken  courage,  411;  bis  orders  tt 
reserve  fi»  till  the  enemy  were  near,  423: 
gives  the  word  "fire!"  424;  [be  result, 
424-426;  Prescott  has  no  more  powder 
427;  ^ves  the  word  to  retreat,  &&;  hi) 


self-possession,  439;  thougli  in  extreme 
danger,  he  escapes  unhurt,  430;  his  I's- 
maAable  bravery,  431;  offers  with  three 
fresh  reglmenta  to  recover  his  post,  431;  at 
New  York,  ix.  83;  in  command  at  Gover- 
nor's Island.  S3;  hia  regiment  witiidrawn, 
109;  guards  the  causeway  from  Frog's 
Neck,  175, 

Presque  Isle,  now  Erie,  capitulates  to  the 
Indians,  v.  123. 

Press,  censorship  of  the,  ceases  in  England, 
ill.  11;  full  liberty  allowed,  12;  of  America 
defies  the  stiuiipact,v,362-364;  ofBoston, 
its  reasouinga  concerning  liberty,  vi.  07, 
103 ;  urges  a  union  of  the  colonies,  436, 409 
(sea  Botton  Gasxtie,  and  Edes  *  OiU) ;  of 
New  England,  lavoia  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, viii,  319,  320. 

Preston,  Captain  Thomas,  orders  the  troops 
to  lire  on  the  town's  people  in  Boston,  vi. 

347,  et  icq. ;  hia  trial  and  acqaitt^  373. 

Prevost,  Oeneral,  plans  to  invade  Genres, 
X.  155,  234;  takes  Sunbnrv,  280;  inv^es 
South  Carolina,  290;  plundei's  plantations, 
294;  del^nds  Savannah,  298. 

Prsvost,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  sarpiises  Gen- 
eral Aahe  in  Geoigia,  x.  239. 

Price,  captom  of  a  Uaiyland  compatiy  in  tha 
army  coand  Boston,  viiL  64. 

Price,  Dr.  Kichard,  bis  able  pamphlet  on 
Liberty,  viii,  361;  his  definition  of  liberty, 
302;  honored  by  the  city  of  London,  393; 
advocates  parliameatary  refijrm,  363;  Con- 
gress invite  him  to  be  their  fellow-citizen, 


Primogeniture  abolished  in  Virginia,  ix.  2^ 

Princeton,  battle  of,  Waahington  concentrates 
his  fiirces  at  Trenton,  ix,  243;  his  plan  tbr 
the  deliverance  of  New  Jeraey,  240,  34S; 
his  nigbt  march  to  Princeton,  34S,  247;  the 
battle  commences,  248 ;  exposure  of  Wash- 
ington to  danger,  249 ;  the  enemy  take  to 
flight,  249,  250;  losses  of  the  British,  250; 
of  the  Americans,  290;  Mercer  slain,  248, 
250;  effect  of  the  victory,  251. 

Pring,  Martm.  visits  the  harbora  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  lands  in  Massa- 
chiisetls,  i,  114.  327. 

PrinUng,  first,  executed  in  the  United  States, 


the  &ith  of  British  generals  bt 


Privateers  authorized  to  be  fitted  out  og^nst 
British  ships,  viii.  320;  American,  their 
great  snccesa,  ix.  134,  467,473;   British, 

Privateer  "General  Mifflin,"  x.  257. 
Private  judgment,  right  of,  affirmed,  v.  4. 
Proctor,  Edward,  captain  of  the  guard  placed 
over  the  Dartmouth  tea-ship,  vi.  478. 
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Proctor,  Elizabeth,  aoeused  of  witchcratt,  iii. 

8S;  reprieved,  92. 
Proctor,  John,  accused  of  witcheraft,  iii,  87; 

executed,  92, 
Progress  everywhere  n 


pregreBB  never-ceaeing,  6  { 

Bi  in  religion,  monihtjs  ai 

Propheciea  of  the  New  Test 


Proprietary  governments,  a  lilovf  at,  vili,  368, 

Proteofiou  to  neutral  vessels  resolved  on  by 

the  northern  powers,  x.  377. 


II  it  preva 
ry  and  fem 


powered  by  popery  and  fendalism,  iv.  277 ; 
this  the  great  question  of  Uie  lime,  377  ( 
the  Catholic  powers  lesgned  against  it, 
378 1  ceasea  to  be  a  cause  of  revolntions, 
V,  3,  4;  the  successes  of  tbe  Seven  Years' 
War  favorable  to  it,  3;  powerful  in  Ger- 

Providence  o(  God  should  be  recognized  in 
history,  iii.  399  i  notwithstandinK  the  ap- 


is of  B 


tish  ii 


gresa  of  all  Uie ,    ._  __ 

Provincial  congress,  the  house  of  represen- 
tatiras  of  Massachusetts  resolves  itself  into 
one,  vii.  153;  they  remonstrate  with  Gage, 
154 ;  measurss  adopted  by  tbem,  154 ;  de- 
nouaced  by  Gage  as  an  unlawful  agsembly, 
182;  adopts  all  the  recommendations  of 
the  continental  congresa,  1^;  their  brave 
words  to  tbe  people  of  Maaaaeimaetts,  183; 
resolves  to  raise  an  arm^,  314:  its  address 

Btrates  against  tbe  abandonment  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  3G5. 

Pntaaia,  its  rising  greatness,  z.  81,  84,  8S; 
accedes  to  the  armed  neutrality,  430  (see 
fVederic);  and  its  king,  at  (he  doae  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  v.  6;  tolerated 
every  creed.  6. 

Prussia  (see  FrederU  II.) 

Prjinne,  William,  mutilated,  L  410;  his  elO' 


oanae,  is.  296i  his  I  ^ 

Bran  dywine.  400;  his  command  surpnaed, 
s,  153 ;  comes  to  the  defence  of  Charleston, 
291,  393;  is  mortally  wounded  at  Savan- 
nah, 297. 

Palteney,  William,  Earl  of  Bath,  promotes  a 
war  with  Spain,  iii.  437,  438;  a  IViend  of 
American  liberties,  iv,  363;  is  desuons  of- 
'retaining  Canada  after  its  conquest,  363: 
eniogizea  Frederic  U.,  364. 

Puritanism  disallowed  in  Tirginia,  i,  ITS; 

Bt  some  Puritans  live  there,  306 ;  and  in 
aiyland,  357:  Puritan  ministers  invited, 
aOS ;  but  silenced  and  sen  t  awaj-,  207 ;  Puri- 


tans in  Maryland,  their  intolerance,  2Blj 
their  energy  and  courage,  262;  a  powerful 
party,  263;  rise  of  Puritanism  in  EngbLDd, 
278;  what  ia  Faiitanism?  279;  many  of 
them  exiles,  281;  the  parn- of  reform,  2S2; 
the  champions  of  liberty,  2S4;  desired  not 
aschiam  288;' but  reform,  288;  averse  to 
popery,  289;  Queen  Elizabeth  displeased 
with  them,  284;  favored  by  (he  people, 
334;  the  Protestantism  of  England  due  to 
them,  289;  Hooper  and  Rogere,  Puritana, 
280;  increaae  in  number  and  power,  291; 
could  not  be  crushed,  291;  conference  at 
Hampton  Court,  296;  the  I'nritans  hated 
by  the  biug,  but  favored  by  the  Commons, 
397 ;  seveiifiaa  endared  by  (hem,  397 ;  IHv- 
olouaactsinade penal,  398;  furitaniam  tbe 
fundamental  idea  of  Maaaachnaetta.  343; 
the  Puritans  summoned  to  America  by  the 
voice  of  God,  350;  confidence  reposed  in 
them,  42B;  character  of  Paritsnism:  its 
peculiarities,  its  excellendes,  its  spirit  of 
independence,  courage,  and  hone,  its  be- 
nign resnita,  460,  et  seg. ;  the  Puritans,  in 
thdr  treatment  of  dissenUents,  acted  \a 

self-defence  merely,  493;  mildness  of  their 
legislation,  466;  their  care  fbr  posterity, 
466 ;  thdr  many  virtues,  467 ;  Puritanism 
compared  with  chivalry,  468;  Puritanism 
loses  its  power  in  England,  ii,  40. 

Purviance,  Sanine!,  of  Baltimore,  arrests  Gov- 
ernor Eden,  viii,  354, 

Putnam,  Israel,  of  Connecticut,  at  Lake 
Georjifl,  iv,  310;  a  ma-jor  in  the  army  of 
Abercrombie,  1758,  29^ ;  a  prisoner  to  the 
Indiana,  305;  his  narrow  escape  from  a 
IrightlUl  death,  305;  at  (he  conquest  of 
Havana,  444;  in  Bradatreet's  expedition, 
V,  210 ;  active  in  the  cause  of  hberty  in 
1766,  378,  441,  vii,  73;  visits  Boaton  with 
supplies  of  provisions,  101 ;  bia  undaunted 
demeanor  before  British  officers,  101;  he 
militia  in  his  vicinity  to  take 


up  a: 


_„  -anpiflgo,  121 ;  rashes  from  agricul- 
tural toils  to  the  striib  of  war  on  hearing 
of  the  conibat  at  Concord,  315;  bia  ma> 
veilous  speed,  315 ;  brigtidier  of  tbe  Con- 
DectiGut  iFoops  near  Ikiston,  325;  he  is 
stationed  at  Cambridge,  406;  wishes  to 
occapf  Prospect  11111,406;  hastens  to  the 
impeudmg  conflict  at  Bunker  Hill,  410, 
413;  at  the  rail-fence,  418;  hia  great  ac- 
tivity, 420;  cheera  on  the  men.  424;  bids 
them  reserve  their  fire,  424;  aaaumea  the 
supreme  direction,  431 ;  occupies  Prospect 
Hill,  431;  chosen  m^or^^neral,  viii,  29; 
his  previona  carear,  39;  his  character,  29; 
has  command  on  Prospect  Hill,  near  bos- 
ton, 43,  61 ;  is  regarded  as  incompetent  to 
command  tbe  amiy  in  Canada,  423 ;  under- 
takes the  obstruction  of  Hudson  river,  ix. 
81;  takes  command  on  Long  Ialand,.S6; 
his  incapacity  for  command,  88,  89;  his 
rash  order  to  Lord  Sljriing,  88,  89;  the 
disasteiB  of  the  day  chiefly  due  to  Ms  in- 
capacity,96i  eaeapeof  hisdirisinn  on  New 
York  Island,  120, 121;  in  tbe  action  near 
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undertakes  (o  ob- 


WBohmglon,  176;  his ^   . 

fidence,  181,  he  crosaen  into  the  Jarssya, 
186;  is  in  comiuand  at  Philadelphia,  302, 
211;  promiaee  Dot  1o  barn  the  citT,  214; 
fiuls  to  assist  Washington  in  attacking  the 
Britiali  poaCs  an  the  Delaware,  SS5,  328; 
his  foolish  conduct,  403;  hia  nnfitness  for 
command,  412 ;  his  want  of  sagacity,  412; 
his  blundera,  413 ;  bis  intense  alarm,  411 ; 
disregards  the  orders  of  Washinftton,  432, 
Futiinm,  Kufus,  the  engiueer,  viii.  393,  ix. 
110. 


Quahers,  the  early,  described,  i.  4S1 ;  some 
arrire  in  Boston,  452;  severities  against 
them,  462,  etSFj.f  ftupput  to  death,  455; 
thoir  own  conduct  provoked  thefiit:il  issue, 
163;  in  North  Carolina,  il.  153;  banished 
ftom  Vir^nia,  i.  231,  li.  201;  yet  they 
mnltipli',  203;  theu'  sufferings  in  Mary- 
land, 237;  In  Nev  NetherUnd,  300;  the 
fwlh  of  Quakers,  3SG,  et  se^. ;  progress  of 
jntelleetual  freedom  and  political  liberty  in 
England,  337;  adrancement  of  science, 
328;  origm  of  Quakerism,  330;  George 
Fox,  831;  the  inner  light,  333,  337;  t£e 
instinct  of  a  Deity,  838;  method  of  Des- 
cattes,  333;  liberty  of  conscience,  330; 
-— ''-n  tVom  superstition,  840;  "■- 


light,   1 


Bible,  g 


Quaker,  342;  thek  didntereated 

purity  of  life,  346;  reject  capital  ponish- 
men^  and  the  right  of  self-defence,  343 ; 
r^ect  religions  rites  of  all  kinds,  347;  re- 
n  oath,  347;  condemn  the  theatre. 


-iman  essentia]  equality,  353;  everywhere 
exposed  to  persecution.  361;  porthose  West 
Mew  Jersey,  365;  lavil  r — •■'-'- '-■• 


....m  Pom  and  Gtorgt  Foa);  opiuiona  of 
Qnaker^  conceding  slavery,  401;  Buck- 
ingham pieteoda  to  favor  them,  431;  Quaker 
colonies  enumerated,  402 ;  iuFennsytvauia, 
their  principles,  iv.  Ill;  jealous  of  the 
younger  Penca,  141;  wish  to  abolish  pr~ 


prietaty  rule,  178;  uBgotiate  with  tiie  Del- 
awares,  281 ;  a  mi^oii^  in  Che  assembly, 
264;  opposethelievolnlian,  viii.  216,  271; 
disftanehised  in  Penn^lvania,  ix.  171;  re- 
fuse in  any  way  to  aid  in  canying  on  the 
warlbr  independence,  216;  of  Philadelphia 


greaa, 
refuse 

Colond  Hayue,  392;  otter  instmicea,  327, 
328,189;  relUsedtotheregimentofColonel 
Bufbrd,  307;  refused  to  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Griswold,  600  (see  Baiiantij). 

Quebec,  ibanded  hyChamplain,  i.  28;  taken 
by  the  Kirks,  331;  restored,  335;  a  Jeanit 
seminary  fbunded,  iiL  126 ;  and  hospital, 
120 ;  Drauline  convent,  127  ;  espedlljon 
flg^nst  it  fiiilB,  IBS;  attack  on,  by  Wolfe, 
iv.  82Gt  Wolfe  lands  above  the  city, 
333;  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, 331;  the  momentous  victory  of  the 
English,  336;  Quebec  surrenders,  38S; 
great  exultation  in  the  colonies,  333;  at- 
tempt of  the  French  to  retake  it,  860 ;  the 
attempt  fiiils,  360  (see  CoBoi/a);  expedition 
to,  by  way  of  Keunebec  river,  viii.  190; 
command  given  to  Arnold,  190 ;  names  of 
the  officers,  IBl;  instructioos  by  Washing- 
ton, 101;  the  detachment  enters  the  Ken- 
nebec, 191;  lauds  at  Port  Weston,  in 
Augusta,  192 ;  ascends  the  river  to  Nor- 
iidgen'ock,192;  manner  of  ti'avelling,  193; 
encouutera  great  difficulties,  103;  Colonel 
Enos,  the  second  in  command,  deserts  the 
eiiterpiise,  103;  want  of  food.  191;  all 
auffijr,  and  many  die,  191;  arrive  on  the 
Chaudi^re,  195;  vanguard  reaches  Point 
Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  196 ;  their  coming 
known  by  the  garrison,  190 ;  preparationa 
for  defence,  196 ;  the  AinericauB  cross  the 
river,  but  are  too  weak  to  attack  Quebec, 
107;  the  garrison  is  re-enforced,  106;  the 
Americans  retire  to  Point  aujc  Trembles, 
108 ;  assault  on  the  city  by  Montgomery, 
206,  U  teq.  (see  Mimfgomeri/) ;  British 
ships  of  war  and  troops  arrive,  124 ;  the 
Americans  ratreat^  l^S  (see  Jfciik^nt 
arms). 

Queen's  College,  Korth  Carolina,  endowed, 
vi.  383 

Queen's  County,  Ixrng  Island,  refuses  to  send 
delegates  to  the  provincial  congress,  viiL 

Question  at  issue  between  Britain  and  Am- 
erica, viii.  122-129;  antagonism  between 
the  numerous  distinct  representative  gov- 
ernments of  America  and  the  central  power 
of  Britain,  122;  solution  attempted  by 
James  II.,  123;  after  1688,  great  incon- 
venience was  experienced,  hut  conflict  was 
avoided,  123;  Cfeorge  III.  resolves  on  a 
new  colonial  system,  123;  plan  matured 
by  Halifax,  Gedfbrd,  and  Charles  Towns- 
bend,  123;  modified  bj- George  Grenville's 
Whig  procEivities,  but  still  oppressive,  121; 
Gwnvilie's  theory,  after  ms  retirement, 
finds  no  support,  121;  theory  of  Lord 
Chatham,  125;  counter-theory  of  Bock- 
iughain-  which  prevails,  136;  has  Parlia- 
ment absiJute  power  ov«r  the  colonies  'i 
the  colonies  deny  (hia,  because  not  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  125;  hers  is  the 
question,  and  this  discussion  leads  to  ^ues- 
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tions  of  Parliamenfaiy  reform  at  hnme, 
12S  ;  the  colonies  taxed  in  coiifbrmity 
to  Eockingtiani's  theory,  ISS;  discontent 
arising,  all  tbc  tasea  are  re^ealeii,  esi-ept 
the  ta^  on  tea,  ISG ;  this  tax  ia  not  burden- 
Bome;  the  troable,  the  sting  is  in  the 
pnBmbls,  120,  1^;  the  colonies  cannot 
enbniit,  137;  the  East  India  Company,  by 
dii'ecMon  fkim  the  king,  send  tea  to  Am- 
erica, 137  i  the  coloaista  will  not  suffer  it 
0  be  landed,  137;  Parliament  abrogate 


the  charter  of  Massachnsetts,  1S7;  bera  ia 
a  claim  of  absolute  poiver  over  life,  hbevtv 
and  property  In  America,  128;  t!ie  peopl 
— --'i  the  king  says,   "Blowa  must  dt 


cidti,"  138. 

Qnincy,  Joaiah,  hia  resolute  nttflraucc,  ti. 
lOSi  is  counsel  for  Captain  Preston  and 
tbe  soldiers,  360,  3T3;  traa  of  opinioa  that 
the  verdict  of  iha  jury  was  onjust,  348, 
374 ;  draws  up  the  fnetructlons  of  tbe  town 
of  Beaton  to  its  representatives,  303 ;  an- 
other bold  utteranee  of  his,  436,  428 ;  hia 
brave  epeeoh  in  the  great  meeting  at  the 
Old  Sonth  Church,  485,  48B. 

Quincy,  Josiab,  junior,  visits  Enttluid,  vli. 
173;  Warren's  letter  to  him,  173;  is  de- 
nounced by  Lord  Hillsltorough  in  Parlii 


t,  178. 


school  of  pc 


R. 

Baldgb,  city  of,  on  lioanoke  Island,  i.  104; 
rnodem  city  of  that  name,  111, 

EaJeich,  Sir'Walter,  his  zea!  for  discovery, 
i.  74;  obtains  a  patent,  93;  bis  vessels 
reach  the  shores  nf  North  Carolina,  S3; 
aends  a  colony  thither,  95 ;  the  settlef  a  re- 
turn to  England,  103;  Baleighaeiideonta 
second  colony,  103;  the  colonists  all  per- 
ish, lOQ;  hia  repeated  attempts  all  prove 
fmitlesfl,  lOB;  hie  character,  109;  cruelty 
of  his  sentence,  110;  sent  by  King  James 
to  Guiana,  110;  his  execution.  110;  his 
memon-  gratefully  cherishBd,  111. 

Itall,  a  Hessian  colonel,  at  White  Plama,  ix. 
ia3|  leada  an  attack  on  Fort  Wasbington, 
185,  190;  in  command  at  Trenton,  210; 
his  sense  of  seeiiritv,  21Ti  big  bad  habits, 
S17;  scoS^  at  the  i&ea  of  an  attack,  22S; 
bis  drunken  revel  while  Washington  is 
crossing  the  Delaware,  331;  attack  of  tbe 
Americans,  233;  Rail's  mistakes,  334:  be 
is  mortally  wounded,  234;  aurrender  of  his 
troops,  234. 


Keal  ao^instM^sachueetts,  113,1^;  comes 
ftoiD  England  with  the  writ  of  quo  wer- 
neato,  124;  his  hostile  language,  42B,  428. 
Bandolpb,  John,  of  Virginia,  opposes  ibe 
patriotic  resolulione  of  that  colony,  v.  376. 


Randolph,  Poj-ton,  of  Virginia,  tries  to  mod- 
erate the  fiery  zeal  of.  poh'iofisin  in  that 
colony.  V.  276;  sneaker  of  Iha  Virginian 
Assembly,  vii.  54,  84;  a  member  of  tbe 


advises  delay  to  some  who  were  ripe  for 
insurrection,  377 ;  a  member  of  the  second 
continental  congress,  but  attends  as  speaker 


the  legialatnre  of  Virgini-, , 

Baslee,  Sebastian,  missionary  to  the  Aben- 
akis  of  Maine,  iii.  19S ;  at  Mackinaw  nud 
Illinois,  195;  again  on  (he  Kannebac,  ISS; 
his  lalrors  and  success  at  Norridgewook, 
333;  attempts  to  capture  him,  33S,  33S; 
slain,  337. 
Ravages  of  the  BriUsh  army  in  South  Caro- 

1i,iii     -r      flOR      am     900.    .n  Vlnrl.,!..      RttK. 


Eawdon,  Lord  {FrMioia  Rawdon  Hastings, 
attarwards  Marquis  of  Hastings),  a  lieuten- 
ant at  the  battle  of  BuakerHill,  vii.  429; 
his  braverv,  432;  his  esti-eme  cruelty,  ic. 
311,  313,  M;  commands  the  British  left 
wing  at  Camden,  33i;  ia  driven  back  by 
de  Kalb,  323;  Comwallia  retreating,  the 
command  devolves  on  him,  341 ;  com- 
■     ■  LttleofHobklik'aHill,4-" 

of  Ninety -six,  ^90;  .       „ 

491 ;  sends  ^le  brave  Colonel  Hayne  to  the 

sails  for  England,  493;  ia  captured  on  tbe 
way  thither,  492. 

Eawlmga,  colonel  of  a  rifle  regiment  at  Fort 
Washington,  ix.  134,  190;  is  wounded, 
192. 

Raymbault,  Cbaijea,  reachea  the  Huron  mia- 
sions,  iii.  139;  smonglhe  Algonquina,  130; 
reaches  the  outlet  of  Lake  Su|>3rior,  131; 
dies  at  Qnebec,  132. 

Baynal,  Abb^,  his  work  on  the  history  of 
the  Two  Indies,  x,  448 ;  its  n^publican 
doctrines,  418;  this  book  displeases  tbe 
Frauch  government,  and  the  author  is  com- 
pelled to  flee,  449;  its  principles  become 
widelv  dllTused,  449. 

Sayneviil,  French  m '"  ' 


Spain  by  tbe  sacilflce  of  the  Ai 
claims,  X.  574;  his  discussit 
Shelbnrne,  670  (see  Gerard). 


with  Lord 


Red  river,  a  (ributaiy  of  tha  Kentucky,  vL 
399. 

Reedj  Colonel  Jamea,  of  New  Hampshire, 
marches  to  the  support  of  Prescott  in  Char- 
lebtowUi  vii.  416;  sent  to  ru-onforce  the 
Noilhern  army,  viii.  422;  at  the  battle  of 
Princeton,  is.  250. 

Reed,  Joseph,  of  Philadelphia,  vii.  43;  wishes 
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nconcilistion  with  England,  41;  president 
of  the  Pennsylvaaia  convenlion,  211;  op- 
poses arming  the  province,  311;  nn  enemy 

of  liritaia.  viii.  73;  tabes,  ia  Vebi'usrv, 
1776,  tfie  oalh  of  allegmace  to  lieorge  [11., 
81S;  a  friend  of  Washinjiton,  S2o;  desirea 
B  compromise,  325;  wishes  to  avoid  a  lee 
chore,  326 ;  in  favor  of  malijng  concessions 
to  England,  336^  joins  the  army  as  adju- 
tant-general, 444,  445;  his  dsspondenoy, 
403;  IS  sick  of  the  contest,  and  disposed  to 


[  40; 


ho  proposal  & 
did  not  origin 


retreat  from  Long  Island  dif  not  originate 
with  him,  107;  in  a  skirmish  near  Man- 
batlanville,  126;  resigns  his  comiaisaiaa  ia 
the  armj,  171, 173;  tatracta  bia  terfgna- 
tioa,  IBS;  is  sent  on  important  bnsineea, 
198;  tiiila  of  the  duty,  198;  hia  letter  of 
flattery  to  Lee,  and  denunciation  of  Wash- 
ington, 205;  Lee's  reply,  206;  deserts 
Washington  in  his  time  of  greateat  need, 
and  obtaina  protection  of  the  enemy,  220, 
and  Jioti;  a  letter  (mm  him,  230;  he  re- 

flirnier  post,  33G;  bis  diain^anuot 
83B;  his  disrespect  for  Waabiugton 
hostile  to  "' ■  ~  "^'^ 


s  his 


ed,  WiUlam  B.,  his  bio) 


.  6:  CI 


e'.'i'J'J?''' 


!.  549;  Pitt 
favors  it,  549;  l^ox  opposes  it,  649. 

Eeformation  in  England,  i.  274;  did  not  at 
the  outset  reoogniza  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  275;  mads  the  king  a  pope  in 

■L:. J — ;„; — 1^  275!   aa  opposed  to 

.neation  of  the  age,  iv. 
c  of  Prussia  regarded  aa  its 
chamfuon,  279,  280,  290;  from  popery,  its 
mahi  principles,  K.  74;  its  bappy  influences 
and  reaults,  75, 

Begeuey  bill,  proiwsed  by  Georee  III.,  v. 

.    &3:  proceedingsielating  toit.  254,  255. 

Eegicides,  the,  their  fate  after  the  reatoration 
of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  ii.  34,  et  seq. 

" HegulaUngAot,"  forthe province ofMaaaa- 
chusetta  is  received,  vii.  84;  its  provisions, 
B5,  98;  Gage  receives  tUll  p>wer  to  enforce 
il,  and  may  tire  on  rhe  people  at  his  dis- 
cretion, 97;  it  changed  the  whole  ground 
of  controversy,  97 ;  and  brought  the  colo- 
aiea  at  once  Into  conflict  with  the  mother 
country,  97;  Masaachuselta  at  once  de- 
ifeats  the  "  regulating  act."  104,  105. 

Eegnlatora  In  North  Carolina,  vi,  186;  their 
nitmbar,  397;  who  they  were,  and  their 
purpose,  3D,  185,  187,  332,  SW;  are  mia- 
repreeenled,  186 ;  Clteir peaceable  liebavior. 


in  arma,  391,  392 
vengeance,  393;  i 


march  through  Sal 
r  Try  on' s  purpose 
:h  an  armed  fbrce 


field,  396;  seven  prisoners  are  hanged  by 
the  governor's  order,  39[l,  397;  the  regu- 
lators cross  the  Alleghanjes  into  Tennessee, 
398;  and  tbnn  a  republic,  899;  the  suc- 
cessor of  Tryon  condemns  the  course  of  tha 
royal  governor  towards  them,  400;  their 
settlement  beyond  the  Alteghanies,  the 
germ  of  the  State  of  Tetmessee,  400,  401, 


Beligion,  e 


s  Indians  de- 


,  disenthralled  f 
Eovemment,  iv.  13;  established  by  law  in 
vu'ginia,  ii.  200;  religious  liberty  in  Bbode 
Island,  65;  religious  contentions  in  Hol- 
land, 377;  its  estabiisbmairt  in  France, 
subordinate  to  the  Crown,  vii.  38;  its  in- 
fluanoe  m  Masaachnaetts,  184,  186. 

Eemsen,  of  the  Now  Yorlc  provincial  oon- 

.   grass,  viii.  439. 

Be  presentation  of  America   in   Pai^iameDt 
Bho>i  n  to  be  a  fallacy,  v.  a8iJ,  290. 

Representadon  and  legislation  inseparable, 
viii.  123. 

BepresentativB  government,  the  earliest  in 

Cluijlina,  ii.  168 ;  opinion  of  l''reDcta  stat«9- 


le  French  coast,  21 


I  captured,  29S. 


Republic,  dawn  of  the  new,  iv 

Republicans  less  likely  to  speak  ili  of  princei 

man  men  of  rank,  vitL  122.  ' 

Bepublice,  diS'erence  between  andent  and 

modern  ones,  viii.  370,  871. 
Keatoration  of  th^  Stuarts,  ii.  23,  et  aeq. 
Bestrtctions  on  American  manufactures,  iv. 

63;  on  commerce  (sea  COmmeTdal Seslrie- 

Hevenue,  measures  Ibr  nudng  a,  iv.  34,  63 
{see  TazaHoa);  from  America,  to  be  phu»d 
at  the  disposal  of  ihs  king,  vi.  77 ;  Charles 
Townsbend's  famous  bill  for  raising  it.  34; 
exasperation   at   Boston  on  its  [^asage, 


Eevere,  Paul,  aent  expreaa  bj-  the  Boaton 
patriots  to  Sew  York  and  Philadelphia,  vi. 
487;  goes  by  way  of  Charleatown  to  Lex- 
ington to  give  information  of  danger,  vii. 
239;  rouses  the  people  on  the  road,  390;  ia 
twice  hitercepted.  289.  290. 

Revolt  of  the  colonies,  ilS  true  date  according 
to  Hutchinson,  vi.  41. 

Eevolution    imminent   throughout   Europe, 


til.  3;  the  oS'eiing  of  experience,  4;  adapt- 
ed to  circumatancea  and  to  the  spirit  of  tha 
age,5;  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 

despotic  power,  6;  sovereignty  of  Parlia- 
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ment  esiablishcij,  T ;  tlie' 
obtain  the  contTolling  powei',  8;  civil  gav- 
emment  d«lermined  to  be  it  com^acC,  9; 
its  polidcal  theory,  9;  public  ofiimoii  su- 
preme, 10 ;  leading  diaracteriatica  of  tlie 
levotntiou,  11 ;  aftee  press  guaranteed,  11| 
personal  libeTty  eecuied,  12;  influence  of 
tiie  lerolution  on  Europe,  13;  on  New 
England,  ii.  445,  ei  seq.;  on  Carolina,  iii. 
11;  tbe  revolution  secured  uol  freedom  but 
privilegB,  iii.  83. 

Eevolnlion  predicted,  yi.  103. 

Bhett,  Oolonel  William,  repels  the  French  hi- 
va^oc  of  South  Carolina,  iii.  21t. 

Khode  Island,  whence  the  name,  U.   275  •; 


,  _ _   a  ehartei, 

coostitntion,  436;  denied  admission  to  the 
New  England  confederacy,  423 ;  obtains  a 
LberalcbBilerfromCbailealI.,ii-62;  per- 
fbct  liberty  of  conscience  allowed,  63;  to 
Eoman  CatholiBj  as  well^as  to. others,  65, 
66;  an  error  on  tbis  point  corrected,  65, 
66 ;  Rhode  Island  never  a  persecutiiitf  com- 
munily.BT;  population inl675, 93;  Indian 
war,  102;  "Great  Swamp  fighl,"  105; 
writ  of  q«o  aarranlo  agiasat  the  charter, 
^;  Andros  dissolves  the  government, 
429 ;  on  his  deposidoii  the  people  resume 
their  llbHiies,  448;  population  in  1688, 
450;  effect  of  tbe  English  revolution,  iii.. 
69 ;  Khode  Island  compared  with  Connsct- 
icuC,  69;  a  paper^money  colony,  iv.  83; 
popiilafion  in  1754,  128,  J""-  ■'-  -"-■  - 
Eberty,  v.  21T,  213,  271, 


t  mimifested  in  act,  281,  314;  their 
Etamp-officer  compelled  Co  resign,  314;  the 
aasemUy  direct  all  their  officers  to  disre- 
gajd  the  stamp  act,  328;  it  is  disregarded, 
3T4 ;  retnsea  to  be  bound  by  acts  of  tbe 
British  PariJauieDt,vi.  13;  CSiarles  Towns- 
hend  inveighs  ugaiaat  it,  75;  resistance  of 
tbe  people  to  oflicial  insolence,  418 ;  burn- 
ing of  the  sdiooner  "Gaspee,"  419;  conse- 
quent wrath  of  tbe  British  mmistrv,  119, 
Ml;  aie  authorities  ask  the  advice  of 
Samuel  Adams  on  this  case,  141;  bis 
:  courageous  reply,  HI,  143 ;  efforts  of  the 
BiiUsh  authorities  in  the  affair  of  the 
"iiaspee"  disappointed,  451;  the  charter 
threatened,  461;  tbe  colony  elects  its  c 
mittee  of  correspondence,  160 ;  its 
semblf  unanimODsly  choose  delegat'') 
the  general  cougreaB.  "  ""  "" 
of  can  uon  at  Newport, 
to  import  militaty  afoiiA.  xoo;  ariucu  meu 
hasten  to  the  scene  of  conflict  near  Boston, 
816 ;  the  colony  agrees  to  tumish  a  force  of 
fifteen  hundred  men,  316,  326;  her  troops  in 
the  amiy  around  Boston,  viii.  43;  the  as- 
sembly directs  tbe  equipment  of  two  armed 
vessela  to  protect  the  trade  of  tbe  colony, 
68i  the  delegate  from  Ehode  Island  pro- 
poses iin  American  fle'*  '"-  -■• "  "-*-  ■" 
allegiance  to  the  king 
independent  republic, 
tiy  had  determined  to 


i.  65,  66 ;  seizu 


e  Eari 


ter,  360;  independence  joyfully  pmclahned, 
ix.  30 ;  the  island  conquered  by  tbe  British, 
200;  ftirm  of  civil  goveramentaa  under  the 
charler,261;  military  and  naval  operations 
there,  x.  116,  et  sM.;  evacuated,  233, 
801. 

Blbault,  John,  conducts  a  colony  of  Hugne- 
nots  to  Carolina,  i.  61,  66,  68. 

Bice  mtroduced  into  South  Carolina,  iii. 
20. 

Bichards,  John,  sent  as  agent  of  MaESachu- 
aetta  to  En^and,  ii.  123. 

Kichardson,  Ebenezer,  of  Boston,  an  in- 
former, vi.  833;  Itills  a  poor  German  boy, 

Eichmond,  Virginia,  founded,  i.  Ill,  153;  at 
first  called  Henrico,  and  why,  lH;  burned 
bff  Arnold,  x.  497. 

Bichmond,  Duke  of,  In  relation  to  tbe  regency 
bill,  V.  264,  255,  vi.  h;  opposes  the  boston 
port  bill,  SIS;  wishes  thiit  the  Americans 
may  resist,  vii.  4S ;  opposes  the  proceed- 

fevorof  America  r^eoted,vui.  165;  ia  will- 
ing to  concede  American  indepen 
ix.  477,  478 ;  his  spirited  reply  to  '■• 
of  Hillsborough,  483,  483 ;  he  moves  m  ms 
House  of  Lords  tbr  the  recognition  of 
American  independence,  494 ;  proposes  an 
entire  change  of  measures,  x.  218. 

Bider,  Sir  Dudley,  advises  tbe  taxation  of 
the  colonies,  iv.  53. 

Eiedesel,  Frederic  Adolphus,  Baron,  com- 
mander of  the  Brunswick  troops,  viii,  353; 
arrives  in  Quebec,  266,  429;  on  Lake 
Champlain,  ix,  157;  ia  shocked  at  the  em- 
ployment of  Indians  in  the  British  aervice, 
322,  S59;  mttjor-general  under  burgoyne, 
362;  occnples  Mount  Independence  on 
Lake  Champlain,  367;  b  the  battle  of 
Hnbbardton,  869 :  in  the  battle  of  Bemia's 
Heights,  4U9,  410,415. 

Kliemen  of  America,  viii.  62;  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 64;  described,  64;  their  alacrity, 
64;  their  influence  on  European  tactics, 
65, 

Bigby,  Alexander,  pnrchaaes  Lygonia,  I. 
439;  bis  claim  superseded,  430. 

Keby,  Richard,  becomes  a  lord  of  trade,  iv. 
231;  fevers  a  tax  on  the  colonies,  223, 230, 
273,  292,  103,  442;  leader  of  the  Bedfbrd 
party  in  I3\B  Commons,  v,  296,363;  pro- 
poses an  address  \o  the  king  censuring 
America  (br  her  rebellious  disposition,  vi, 
9;  reproaches  the  ministers,  68;  ia  made 
vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  109;  wishes  to 
continue  the  oppressive  measures  agiunst 
Americav232;  despises  the  common  people, 
321;  in  the  House  of  Commona  justifies 
tbe  war  with  America,  viii.  163- 

Bights  of  man  as  proclaimed  by  Tirginia, 
viii.  331-383. 

Bivington,  James,  his  New  Tork  "  Gazette ' ' 
QBotea  SJcripture  for  puasive  obedience,  vii. 
283;  his  printing  office  m  New  York  rifled 
by  Sears,  viii,  275. 

Boanoke  Island,  colony  of  Ealeigh  settled 
■    ■'    ■         '■ 1,  lOtf, 
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el,  presides  at  a  meeting  oF 
ciiizanB  of  Pbiladelphia,  viii.  386. 
BobertsoQ,  James,  emigrates  from  North 
Carolina  to  Tennessee,  vL  381  i  his  ohurac- 
tei',  381  f  a'  great  benefector  to  the  earfy 
settlers,  381 ;  a  vepublio  in  Tennessee  with 
Itobertsan  at  the  head,  898,  399  j  i.>  the 
Indiat  "    ~'      '   """ 


and  his  garrisoa  repulse 
18L 
Bobertson,  Williai 


._.    .trite   between   BritMQ   and 

AmeFiea,  viii.  172. 
Bobetval,  his  voyage  to  Canada,  i.  32,  et  seq. ; 

Eobinson,  John,  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  chureh 

at  Sciiwbf,  i  2911;  and  at  Leydea,  301; 

publishes  an  apology,  391;    hia  parting 

counsel  to  the  MayUower  Filgiims,  306; 

his  death,  321. 
Eobinson,  John,  one  of  the  tommiBsioners  of 

the  cus^ms,  his  attack  on  James  Utis,  vi 

310. 
Kobinson.  John,  of  Westfbrd,  has  part  in  the 

(Joncord  battle,  vii.  302;  and  in  the  battle 

Of  Bunker  HllL  423. 
Itobinson,  Sir  Thomas,  made  secretary  of 
stats  for  the  colonies,  iv.  160;  rallies  his 

Cutty  against  the  Great  Commoner,  161 ; 
ia  imbeciiilyh  164. 

Bobinson,  William,  a  Quaker,  hanged  at 
liosian.  I.  4:58- 

■^  ■  ■  au,  Count  fle,  arrives  in  Newport 
c  thousand   men,  x.  375,  370;  is 

„p ad  at  not  being  re-enforced  from 

ifraaoe,  and  wishes  to  return  to  Europe, 
447;  ia  put  under  the  command  of  VVash- 
ington,  4+7,  BG3;  meets  Washington  at 
\Veathetslield,  503;  orHartfoid,  382;  sets 
out  on  his  march  Co  Yirgiuia,  382. 

Socbe,  Marquis  de  la,  leaves  a  colony  on  the 
Isle  of  Sable,  i.  95 

Sncheblave  commands  at  Kaskaskia,  x. 
196. 

KochestOT,  Mass.,  its  response  to  flie  circular 
from  Boston,  vi.  439. 

^Eochfbrd,  Eari  of,  made  secretaiy  of  state, 
vi.  315;  Us  incapacity,  215;  opposes  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  tea,  S7T ;  reproaches 
Chatham,  vii.  202;  provokes  France,  viii. 


says  it 


milled  to  bum  Boston,  133: 
office,  105. 

Bochingham,  Marquis  of  (Charles  Watson 
WentvrarthI,  V.  247;  first  lord  of  the  treas- 
ury in  1165,  301;  his  character,  301; 
friendly  to  America,  341,566;  but  cannot 
admit  that  Parliament  does  not  possess  the 
power  of  taxation,  897;  refuses  to  ^ve 
place  to  Pitt  in  the  mmistry.  —  the  only 
thing  that  could  have  averted  the  Ameri- 
can revelation,  S97;  under  his  administra- 
tion was  founded  the  new  Tory  party  of 
England,  418;  a  question  of  veracity  be- 
tween him  and  the  king,  427 ;  the  chief  of 
the  great  Whig  families,  vi.  22;  insults 
Pitt,  22.  33;  his  friends  unite  with  Gren- 
vilie  oud  Bedford  agamst  Pitt,  fi9 ;  he  and 


the;^  will  not  join  in  any  severe  measures 
against  America,  64 ;  tries  to  form  a  coali- 
tion with  Greuville  and  Bedford,  83;  the 
efliirt  &ilE,  91,  92;  he  distrusts  Grenville 
and  Temple,  92 ;  caimot  form  a  strong  ad- 
ministration, 63;  he  is  kind  and  liberal, 
bnt  notable,  93;  his  speech,  325;  opposes 
the  Boston  poil  bill,  618;  with  his  Menda, 
protests  against  the  act  Ibr  regulating  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  vii.  94; 
protests  against  tlierash  proceedings  of  (he 
ministers^  178 ;  bat  resii^  the  demands  of 


!r,192;  1 


1  refuses  to  ss 


I ;  defends  A 


liberty  as  the  bul- 
HuiK.  ui  uie  British  constitution,  vilL  172; 
his  friends  in  Parliament  heep  aloof,  ix. 
141;  he  advises  to  ackaowledge  American 
independence,  487,  x.  530;  becomes  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  1:134;  constructs  a  new 

great  results  o[  this  administration,  648; 
death  of  Rockingham,  648. 
Socklngham    adinmistration,    its    weahness 

uSUc  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  vi.  4; 
tiieir  helpless  condition,  10;  their  good 
and  bad  acts,  33,  34;  their  course  end8,23; 
tlie  fii£t,  recognizes  the  fi-eedoin  of  the 
seas,  X.  256. 
Eoduey,  Sir  George,  his  character,  e.  380, 
440;  in  prison  at  Paris  for  debt,  380 ;  com- 
mands an  expeditbn  to  relieve  Gibraltar, 
381;  defeats  a  Spanish  squudroi 
i;A.,do   ri:ik..,.ii-.,M  ^^^    u,^^^^-. 


>taininsWestP. 

of  profound  pace  with  Holland  seizes  St. 

Euslatius  and  captures  two  hundred  Dutch 

3,438;  a  great  rascal,  4*0;  encounters 


iogers,  Major  Eobect,  cc 

*,,*-■  —  - 


inander  of  Kew 
igland  rangers,  i  , 

Montreal  to  lake  possession  of  the  upper 
forts,  381;  passes  up  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  361;  meets  with  PonUac,  362;  takes 
possession  of  Detroit,  362. 

Bogers,  Nathaniel,  an  abettor  of  Hutchin- 
son's proceedings,  his  letters  qooted,  vi. 
173,  261,  252. 

Rogers,    Robert,   burned   by   Indians,   iii. 

Rolfe,  lohn,  marries  Pocahontas,  i.  147 ;  visits 

England  with  her,  147. 
Eollb,  Rev.  Benjamin,  of  Haverhill,  Mass., 

killed  by  Indians,  ill.  215. 
Rome  extended  the  benefit  of  filed  principlea 

of  law,  iv.  7. 
"Eomney,"  of  fifty  guns  in  Boston  harbor, 
-^  164. 200 ;  impresses  New  England  men, 

i.304, 


154, 1_ . 
Rosalie,  Fort,  on  the  si 
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Congr^a  that  MassactiuseCts  be  left  to 
owQ  discretion,  vi.  lid. 

Eotct,  Francis,  owner  of  the  lea-ahip  "  Dart- 
mouth," vi.  ill;  promises  tliat  the  te 
Ehould  be  eent  back  to  EngUnd,  470i  i 
BBmmoned  before  the  committea  of  cotrt 
spandence,  433;  applies  for  a  olearaace  an 
is  denied,  483,  48£ 

Booerie,  Marquis  de  ta,  comniiuds  a  corps  in 
Washington's  army,  ix.  S93. 

BoiiBBean,  Jean  JncqneB,  predicts  the  del 
of  the  great  monarchiea,  iv.  437,  488; 
philosophy,  V.  29;  his  Idea  of  the  social 
copinaet,  30  J  teaches  the  sovereignty  of  th 
people,  yet  ignores  the  personal  freedom  of 
every  man's  thimght,  30  h  fi  y  1 
quenue,  31 ;  a  fugitive  &  m  rran  m  E  g 
land,  414. 

Howe.  John,  of  Boston,  a  prom  t  pafn  t 
lnl773.vl.4aa. 

108 


in  of  Catharine  IT.,  455;  i 

s-d  1 

growmg  J 

Western  Euiuptj,  vi,  sttj^iui  aiitiiuojj  w, 
to  the  stru^le  between  Britain  and  Amer- 
ioi,  viii.  llU;  fbvors  Ihe  United  States, 
ix.  473,497;  refuaos  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, X.  55;  tkvors  the  United  States,  55; 
wishes  neutral  commerce  lo  be  exempt 
irom  capture,  3dT;  joins  the  afined  neu- 
trality, 265,  374,  278,  the  Uuasian  declara- 
tion on  that  aabject,  Si4,  Rua  la  mvitcs 
the  European  poiven  to  a  league  for  the 


mp  Gibbonsiarcasticqueiy about 

p    th   k  ng  resolves  to  applj  for 
348     George  III    applies  tor 


278 


11.276;  I 


often  bestowed  o 

attempts  to  obtain  tor  th  m  h  ed  sal  rv 
82,  3B,  64,  66,  63,  85  93  100  th  t 
tempta  always  abortive,  6  SO  104  d 
viae  taxation  of  the  col  177  178 

Foyal  pror(«ative  in  Fran  t        d, 

30,31. 

Eoyaliata  in  America  urg    th  try  t 

acbitraiT  measures,  v.  00  ±.i  379  th 
intrigues  in  New  York  vi  208  210 
Boston,  63,  69,121, 122  t  S  li  C  I 
tbrsrfken  by  the  Bril  h  x  491  Ih 
wretched  condition,  491      fth  tr      t 

large,  no  relief  fbr  tlicm  in  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  why,  666,  530,  536. 

Euggiea,  TimoOiy,  of  Hardwiofc,  preaiding 
omcer  of  the  Congress  of  1765.  refases  to 
ugn  its  dedarativi  of  rights,  v.  346;  his 
si3itary  vole  for  the  uaa  of  anpeiflniliea.  vi. 
129  j  a  mandamna  councillor,  is  warned 
that  he  cannot  return  home  alive,  vii. 
104. 

Rulhiftre,  Claudius  Carloman  de,  aaaista  Pu- 

Bush,  B^atnm,  of  Philadelphia,  in  fitvor  of 
independence,  viii.  446;  givea  the  title  of 
"  Cmnmon-Senie "  to  Paine's  pamphlet, 
236;  his  speech  hi  C'ingress  on  represen- 
tation, tz.  54;  speaks  against  the  confer- 
ence propoaed  by  Lord  Howe,  112 ;  in  cor. 
reapondence  with  CharleaLee,  203,  207; 
supposed  anther  of  an  article  in  the  New 
Jersey  "Gazette,"  460;  plots  agai 
Washington,  431  " '"  '""  '"  ""' 
Henry,  461,  463. 


d    fN    Ih  Carolina,  destroys  many 
19        p-         Ch      L     t  X.  163,  s.  283. 

th     ffi       E  tl  dg     A  th     an  inflexible  patriot,  hia 

h  mlt  tm  t.x.  839. 
R  tledg  Ed  d  f  Sonth  Carolina,  elected 
to  th  first  t  ental  congress,  vii.  81; 
d  1  g  t  C  g  as,  endeavors  in  v^n  to 
ex  1  d  1  red  m  n  fhim  the  continental 
nn  110    h  s  motions  in  Congress, 

79  382  316  367;  opposes  the  Declaral ion 
t  I  d  p  d  ce  390;  hia  ungracious 
w   d    390  fa  committee  to  devise  a 

pi      f  td    ntion,  392;  cavils  at  Che 

d  f  perman  nt  conftderafioo,  ii.  60, 
51    his  J    I   isj    f  New  England,  61    '"■ 


112;  the  ii 


;   ilia  letter  to   Patrick 


Easaell,  Dulie  of  Bedford  (see  Bedfiird). 

Snssia.  trade  opened  with,  Ibrdagh  Arch- 
angel, 1.  79;  sends  an  expedition  to  North- 
west America,  iii.  453 ;  subsidized  by 
Kngland  to  check  the  power  of  Prussia,  iv. 
219;  cannot  he  fully  relied  on,  377;  alli- 
ance of  Kussia  and  'Prussia,  4S4,  454 ;  ac- 


Lord   Howe, 

',  116,  117 ;  his  despond- 

lember  of  tlie  committee  on 


Rutledge,  John,  of  South  Carolina,  v.  393 ;  a 
delegate  to  tlie  first  American  Congress, 
333;  his  patriotism,  343;  elected  to  tha 
first  continental  congress,  vii.  81,  127; 
holds  that  allegiance  is  inalienable,  133 ; 
contends  against  the  restriction  of  not  ex- 
polling  rice,  308;  aids  in  forming  a  new' 
government  in  South  Camlina,  viii  318;  is 
chosen  president  of  that  province,  348 ;  bis 
speech  on  aeceptlng  the  office,  348;  ad- 
dress of  the  legisl.itura  to  him,  340;  hia 
speech  at  the  close  of  tiie  session,  360-362 ; 
hiB  great  abilities.  353;  his  activity  in  pro- 
viding for  the  defence  of  Charleston,  394 ; 
will  not  sufl^  Sullivan's  Island  to  ba 
abandoned.  3!)7 ;  sends  a  supply  of  powder 
to  Moultrie  during  Ihe  attack,  409;  visits 
Ihe  garriaon,  413 ;  hIa  feelings  at  meeting 
them.  413.  x.  288.  290- 

Eyswick,  peace  of,  iii.  192;  its  provisions, 
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Sachville,  Lord  George,  complaine  of  Uie 
liberty  enjoyed  in  the  colonies,  iv,  226; 
apologizes  for  Loudoun,  290;  deijinea  to 
command  in  America,  391;  hia  disobe- 
dience to  orders  at  the  battle  of  Minden, 
SIT,  BIS;  his  fall  and  disgrace,  31S;  under 
the  Hookingham  minisliy  is  restored  to 
office,  V.  805,  378,  401,  436;  feyore  Ameri- 
can tasalJon,  vi.  49. 

Saco,  a  colony  tliere,  i.  330;  tenure  of  land, 
336;  first  court  held  there,  83T. 

Sacs  and  Foxes,  Indian  tribea,  iii.  151,  224; 
where  hicated,  242;  enemies  of  the  Freucb, 
846.    ■ 

Sadduceea  in  Boston,  iii.  76,  TT. 

Sagadahoc,  Popham's  colony  there,  i-  268; 
province  of  Oagadahoe  has  a  fort  and  gar- 
rison, ii,  406;  f  etnaquid,  ttie  fori,  iii.  131. 

St.  AnguBtine,  oldest  tonn  in  the  United 
States,  founded,  i.  69. 

St.  Cl^r,  Arthur,  in  the  attack  on  three 
Rivers,  viii.  429;  at  Trenton,  ix.  24li;  hia 
mistake,  316 ;  he  takes  command  at  Ticon- 
dar<ffia,  881;  expects  fo  repulse  the  enemy, 
866  [hastily  evacuates  the  fort,  366 ;  amount 
ofMs force,  366;  Burgoyiie'sanny  inclose 
porsnit,  367;  Saint  Clair  and  Ms  force 
reach  Fort  Edvfard,  B70. 

St.  Cliur,  or  Sinclair,  Sir  John,  in  Braddock's 
army,  iv,  187. 

St.  Ignatins,  a  Huron  village,  destroyed  by 
the  Iroquois,  iii.  139.  * 

Saint  John,  a  parish  in  Geoi^ia,  conforms  to 
^e  resolntions  of  Congress,  and  sends  food 
to  Boston,  208, 207 ;  it  js  renreaeoled  in  the 
second  cOEtlnculat  congress,  vii.  207,  358. 

Bt.  John,  Heri^,  Lord  Bolhigbroke,  his  char. 
aoter, iii.  219;  plans  the  contineat  of  Can- 
ada, 220 ;  hie  sanguine  expectation,  321, 

St.  Josepli's,  the  fort  at  the  moutb  of  tbat 
urprised.  by  the  Indians,  and  tlio 


garriBO 


.  119. 


:.  Lawrence,  gulf 
i,  20,  21. 

Saint  I*ger,  Colonel  Barry,  his  expedition 
against  Fort  Stanwix,  is.  377:  hu  f  re 
chiefly compasedofIndians,377:  proi,  d 
from  Monireal  to  Oswego,  373;   -  -     - 


inity   of  I 


,    378 


Btrengtlioflhe 
Oriskany.  3SD ;  the  Indians,  ftantic  at  lb 
losses,  rob  tbe  British  officers,  and  h  t 
away,  381 ;  Saint  Leger  makes  a  hiur  d 

Saint  l,Bc,  La  Corne,  endeavors  to  rons  tb 
Indians  to  ruthless  warfare  against  th 
Americans,  vii.  365;  arrested  by  Woo  te 
in  Canada,  and  sent  out  of  the  pror  ce 
viii.  419 ;  urges  on  iiie  Indians  to  tak  p 
(he  balcbet  against  the  Americans,  ix.  SSi, 


St.  Mary's,  central  station  of  the  Huron  mis- 
sion, iii.  125. 

St.  Fierre,  Gardeur  de,  commander  at  La 
Boeof,  receives  Washington,  ir.  111. 

Salem,  settlement  of,  i.  333,  311;  the  first 
ministers,  Skelton  and  Higginson,  S45; 
voy^e  of  the  emigrants,  316;  then'  num- 
bers,347;  ordination  of  the  Si^t  ministers, 
348;  tbe  church  constituted  on  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty,  313;  tbe  ballot 
here  used  for  the  first  time,  843;  distress 

'  oftheinhabitauts,  353;  choose  Ro^r  Wil- 
liams their  teacher,  369 ;  lose  land  tor  their 
attachment  to  bim,  378;  ship-building  in 
^alem,  116  *  (see  jSafem  viilage^  and  R'ucA- 
crnfl  aehi^on). 

Salem  to  be  tbe  capital  of  Massachusetts,  vi. 
116 ;  seat  of  government  of  Massachusetta 
removed  to  it  from  Boston,  vii.  34;  deter- 
muies  to  atop  all  trade  nitb  Britain  and 
the  West  Indies,  38,  30;  the  legislature 
meet  there,  61;  their  proceedings,  63,  64; 
the  merchants  and  others  of  tlie  place  speak 
kind  words  to  Boston,  67 ;  utisacceasful  visit 
of  British  troops  to  that  place  in  quest  of 

military  stores,  253. 

Saieni  village  (now  Dan  vers),  tbe  »!ene  of 
the  witchcraft  delusion,  iii.  84,  et  aeq.  (see 
Witc/icraft  dcludon ). 

Salisbury,  on  the  Merrimack,  couneels  an 
American  nnion,  vi.  440. 

Salle,  La  (see  La  Salle). 

Salmon  Falls,  village  of,  attacked  by  the 
Indiana,  01. 182. 

Saitonstall,  Sir  Gicbard,  denounces  the  slave- 
trade,  i.  171;  determines  to  emigrate  to 
New  England,  3B2 ;  settles  at  Watcrtown, 

power,  385 ;  in  &igland.  detends  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony,  405;  condemns  the  severi- 
ties (here  practised,  443. 
Salzburg,  in  Germany,  emigrants  from,  ar- 
rive in  Georgia,  iii.  425 ;  introduce  the  cul- 
ture of  silk,  330. 

at  Plymouth,  i.  316. 
Sandusky,  tbe  fort  there  taken  by  the  Indians, 

v.  118. 
Sandwich,  Earl  of,  a  lord  of  tbe  admiralty, 
71   87   dismissed  tVom  office,  87;  he- 
mes aec    tarv  of  stale,  v.  147;  a  baler  of 
Am     ca,    t  tb'e  head  of  the  Enghah  post^ 


II  th  Americans  cowards,  181,  262; 
ppo  L  rd  Chatham's  bill  for  concilia- 
t       2%   histiradeagainst  Franklin,  ^0; 

bs  coercion,  346;  is  Jbr  absoluts 

dj     Geo  ge,  agent  for  Virginia,  i.  201. 
dy      SI    Edwin,  reforms  abuses  ia  the 
fiairs  fV  rginia,i.l5T;  sends  overmauy 
1        t    157;  his  friendly  intei-position  for 
th       1    }    191;  befriends  the  fishermen. 
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SaratOi^,  conTOntJOQ  of,  violated  by  ihe 
British,  X.  128. 

SariiDB,  mimater  of  polico,  vii.  32 ;  miniafer 
of  maiinfltoLouisXVI.,  93;  concucs  in  ihs 
viewsofVergennes.viii.SJl;  advises  war, 
343. 

Snundets,  Sir  Cliarlee,  admiral  of  the  fleet 
wbich  coaroyed  Wolt^  up  titi  Sc  Law- 
rence, iv.  318,324;  with  Wolfe,  reconnoilcea 
the  ahora,  327. 

Savages  employed  asainat  the  revolted  coi- 
ooatLx.  123, 151, 195,  aSi;  IVyoM,  Wil- 
liam ffraaklin,  and  other  rofugeea,  adviee 
thur  employment,  2^ ;  tlieir  horrid  bar- 
barities, 137,  162,-189!  praised  for  it  by 
Lord  George  OernuuD,  138  (see  If'iam). 

Savannah  founded,  lil.  421;  taken  by  the 
BritiBh,  X.  23&;  siege  of,  by  Lincohi  and 
D'Estaing,  298 1  the  efiiirl;  fiula,  297 )  evacu- 
ated by  Che  British,  6<i4. 

Saville,  SirUeowe,  Uie  'spotless"  i^preaen- 
tatjve  of  Yorkanire,  vindicatea  the  rights  of 
the  people,  vi.  331.  332 ;  wiabes  a  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  tea,  360;  wiahea  liiat  Franklia 
may  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  ^e  House  of 

justifiable  in  resisting  oppressive  auls,  239, 


It   72 


■H  of  Garmany,  tl 


r  eiiei^. 


Saxon  princes  refUse  to  furnish  soldiers  for 
conquest  of  America,  x.  94r-96. 

Say  and  &eal,  Lord,  proposes  Co  remove  to 
Amerioa,  I  384;  a  proprietary  of  ConnecO- 
Cut,  395;  befnends  Ihatriolony,  ii.  51. 

Bayle,  William,  governor  of  Carolina,  ii.  138, 
150{  conduuls  a  iMdv  of  emigraikts  to  A^- 
ley  river,  188. 

Sayre,  Stephen,  sent  to  the  tower,  vili.  145. 

Scammel,  Alexander,  in  the  battle  of  Bemis'a 
Heights,  ix.  409. 

Scepticism  in  France  in  17T4,  vii.  23,  29. 

Sclienectady,  massacre  of  its  inhabitanta  by 
the  Indians,  iii.  183. 

Sohiie^n,  Oeneral,  minister  of  Hesae,  hiS 
negoliaUoiiB  with  Fanciti,  viii.  2U1,  282. 

Sdii^ler,  Colonel  Peter,  remonstrates  againat 
Indian  orueltiea,  iii.  216;  takes  five  Iro- 
quois sachems  to  England,  219. 

ScSnyler,  Philip,  in  the  New  York  assembly, 
vii.  iJlU;  risks  hia  vast  estate  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  250;  elected  to  the  second  con- 
tinental congresB,  284:  elected  major- 
general,  viii.  38;  his  character,  29;  Mont- 
gomery'a  opinion  of  him,  2G,  29;  bis  report 
to  Congress,  52;  makes  preparation  for 
the  invasion  of  Canada,  177 ;  Washington 
urges  him  to  proceed  in  it  immediately, 
ISO;  he  embarks  for  St.  John's,  )81;  re- 
treats to  the  Isle  Aux  Noix,  131;  hia  health 
suffers  greatly,  181,  182;  bis  indecision 
and  delay,  183 ;  be  returns  Ia  Ticonderoga, 
182;  forwards  supplies  to  Montgomery, 
183;  complains  of  the  fonnecticat  ti-oops, 
185;  marchSH  gainst  Sir  John  Johnson, 
and  takes  him  prisoner,  372;  reliises  the 
acUvecommand  in  Canada,  373,  433;  sends 
a  reinforcement  to  Washington,  ix.  200; 


372;  the  soldiers  have  no  confidence 
him,  372;  hia  mislakes,  373;  he  retreats, 
873 ;  does  not  dispute  the  advance  of  Bnr- 
373-  applies'-™'— '■■"'-•"" '■--■■■■' 


:o  Washington  for  aid. 


373;   Washmgtoi.  .„- ,   ,.., 

removes  the  army  to  an  island  in  Hobawk 
river,  376;  espects  Burgoytie  at  Albany, 
378;  is  removed  from  command,  386. 

Scotky,  John,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  select- 
men, refuses  to  serve  on  the  committee  of 
correspondence,  vi.  430. 

Scot,  George,  conducta  an  emigration  fkim 
Soiitland  to  New  Jersey,  ii.  409. 

Scotch-Irish  emigration,  ni.  371. 

Scotch  Fresbytenana,  their  settlement  hi  Ire- 
land,  V.  84,  78;  some  of  Ihem  remove  to 
America,  76;   m  North  Carolina,  vi.  34; 


great  t 

New  Jersey,  412;  the  leading  minds  ar 

the  side  of^merica  and  against  the  St 

act,  V.  437,  438. 
Scots,    insurreoiion  of,  in    North  Carobna, 

viii.  284  {see  Higldandera). 
Scott,  an  ofGcer  of  Virginia  tn>ops,  ix.  230; 

at  Qermontown,  427. 
Seott,  General,  commands  a  division  at  Mon- 


BOnth,  X,  1 
itt,  John  M 


Scott,  Joiin  Morin,  a  popalar  lawyer  in  New 
York.  iv.  429,  v.  234;  the  probable  author 
of  the  pati'iotic  article  ugned  "Freeman," 

384,  lale ;  one  -^  ""  '-> '—-  "'  — '-■ 

otic  lawyers,  ' 
249,  vii.  78,  8( 
t  province,  viii. 


of  patri- 

141;  loses  his  electjon, 
139 :  in  the  assembly  of 
with  Jay 
in  his  policy,  274,  379,  439;  brigadier  in 
the  American  army,  ix.  96.  97, 103,  107. 

Scottish  brigade  in  Holland,  its  history,  viii. 
251. 

Screven,  an  American  ofRcer,  killed  m  cold 
blood,  X.  285. 

Sears,  Isaac,  a  leader  of  the  people  in  New 
York,  V.  352,  36B,  366,  377,  425;  bis  patri- 
otic  ntteranoes,  vi.  388.  481;  one  of  the 
principal  Sons  of  Liberty  at  Sew  York, 
vii.  40,  78,  SO;  for  his  patriotic  efforts  the 
mayor  commits  him  to  prison,  383;  be  is 
liberated  by  the  people,  283;  stops  alt  vea- 
sela  gouig  (0  Quebei:  or  Boston,  328;  rides 
the  printmg  office  of  the  Tory  Rivln^n, 
vui.  376;  goea  to  the  camp  in  Cambridge, 


New  York,  282. 
Seeker,  Thomas,  arohl 
iv.  379,  385,  436, 
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Secretary  of  state  for  ths  southern  depart- 
ment; bis  adminJEtratlon  of  colonial  atfairs, 
iv.  17,  13;  Pelham,  Duke  of  Newoastle,  in 
Ods  office,  IS,  19;  Sussell,  Dake  of/Sed- 
ftrd,  succeeds  bim,  21. 

Selden,  John,  his  answer  to  the  question 
shout  reaiatrng  tyranny,  vii.  202. 

Seminoles  of  Flodda,  iii.  2S1 

Seneca  tribe  of  ladiaae,  ii.  215,  41S,  til.  163, 
lai,  177, 189, 194, 314 ;  iDoite  (he  more  west- 
em  tribes  to  take  up  anna  ogaiast  the  £ug- 
liatLT.  Ill ;  ambush  laid  by  tliem  near  MiHg- 
ma  Falls,  132 ;  the  learful  resulf,  133 ;  peace 
mth  them,  aiO,  211;  take  up  (he  halcbet 
against  the  Americans,  ix.  377,  379;  (h^- 
severo  loss  at  Oriskaay,  379;  their  yells  of 
grief  and  rage,  382 ;  nnder  the  British  dag 
at  WjTiming,  s.  187;  tbeir  fearful  ravages 


Sequoah  (or  George 

vents  an  alphabet, 

"Serapis"  fHgaie 

Sergeant,  of  New  J  ra 

Servants  in  Virgin 
governor  to  riaa  a^ 
viii.  S23;  why  th     i 

Servitude  of  white    t 
i.  175;  abolished 


Westj  Hillsborough  at- 


Settlements,  ihdr 
Settlement  of  tii 

Seven  years'  war, 


Savlec,  John,  a  "backwoods"  colonel,  s. 
33S;  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  335;  his 
undaunted  valor  at  ELing's  Mountiun,  336- 
33S. 

Sevier,  Valentine,  of  East  Tenneasee,  in  the 


Sewall,  Stephen,  chief  jnstice  of  Maasachu- 
Betts,diea,.iv.37S, 

"Sesby,  Edward,"  a  aignafnre  in  "  Boston 
Gazette"  in  1772,  used  by  Josiah  Qnincy, 
junior,  vi.  343,  436,  note. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of  ( A.ntony  Ashley  Cooper), 
ii.121;  oneoftheproprietarieaofCaroihia, 
IWt  hia  chantcter,  139,  et  leq. ;  errors 
concerning  him  corrected,  140;  hispolitical 
prindplea,  141 ;  his  virtues  and  vicea,  142; 
wanting  in  delicacy.  143;  bis  hifidellty, 
143;  with  John  Lovke  frames  a  conatitu- 
tJon'  tor  Carolina,  145;  procnrea  the  ac- 
quittal of  Culpepper,  161;  I'enn's  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  Ii.  376;  one  of  the  cabal, 
434;  his  fall,  43S;  recovers  power,  and  is 
again  displaced,  43G ;  courts  popnlar  fiivor, 


ilgence,  436;  fourtli  earl,  ona 
of  the  council  for  Georgia,  iii.  426. 
Sharks  devour  multitudes  of  French  escaped 

the  carnao^  if  a  naval  battle,  x.  545. 
Sh    [    G  II       pp      d  io  war  with  Am- 

d   eat        IB       vii.  343. 

Sh  rj     H      t     1      t         t-govecnorofMaiy- 

l    d,         167    178    m  de  general  of  Uie 

m  I  tary  t         i    Am    ca,  168;  liis  reqni- 

m    t    B    ddock    t  Al  xandria,  177;  hia 

m  gi     g      b    t   th    war,  235;  recom- 

d    t       ti         flh    coloniea,  167, 177; 

pig        f     Lo  d       s  incapacity,  29T; 

w   h  h  re        tb    contraband  trade, 

37 
Sh  w  Id         th       ferocity,  vii.  166, 

168    greatbattJewithtbematPointPleas- 
oi  y  nre  defeated,  169 ;  and  ei-e 

0 ;  its  humiliating  te/ms,  170, 

S  ans,  where  located,  IIL  159, 


f  the  English,  V.  112;   their 

■  ""itt,  123,  129;  peace  with 

iheyreaiore  their  captives, 

IS  against  tbe  Americana, 


__stensl 


i  commissi 


of  trade,  v.  108;  vindiue 
persiona  ofWalpole,  108,  nuie;  a  mau  oi 
ability,  134;  niarka  out  the  boundaries  of 
New  England,  136;  decUnes  to  take  part 
in  the  scheme  Utt  taxing  America,  136; 
retires  from  office,  147;  the  firm  (Hend  of 
Pitt,  147;  rafusea  office  under  the  Kock- 
ingham  administration,  304  ;  wiahea  ths 
repeal  ol'  the  stamp  act,  369 ;  proposes  a 
repeal  in  the  Houae  of  Lorda,  402 ;  aecretaty 
of^  state  for  the  colonies  under  Pitt,  vi.  21; 
and,  as  such,  has  the  care  of  American 
aftelrs.ai;  wishes  the  Miaaiaaippi  valley  to 
bs  the  reiiige  of  English  liberty,  33;  seeks 
to  recover  the  alFections  of  the  colonies 
hv  mndflrntion  and  prudence,  39,  40;  his 
-    =";  his 


1,  53;  h 


policy,  53,54;  averae  to  sending  bishops  to 
America,  64;  disapproves  the  billeting  act, 
55;  tries  to  check  speculators  in  American 
lands,  53;  is  beset  with  difficulties,  56; 
thekmg  dislikes  him,  21,  4T,  65;  his  wise 
policy  ^fealed,  59,  60 ;  finds  himself  pow- 
erless, 63;  favors  Massachusetts,  70;  the 
coloniea  taken  from  under  his  care,  109; 
endeavors  to  calm  the  exasperated  spirit  of 
England,  175;  the  kmg  wishes  to  get  rid 
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ns 

of  Mm,  17ft  i  Jin  is  removed  from  the  min- 
istry, 21*  i  ttfa  induces  the  resignation  of 
Chmham,  214(  Slielburnti  eEteeins  I>rd 
Nortli  worthy  of  impeoclimenf,  301:  op- 
poses the  Boston  port  bill.  519;  protents 
figHMSt  the  nish  proceedings  of  the  minis- 
ters, vii  178i  spenke  la  favor  of  removing 
the  troops  ftoin  Boston,  302;  charaes  Lord 
Mansfield  nitli  uttering  gross  falsehoods, 
323;  is  greatly  pleased  witti  Jefferson's 
mewer  to  Lord  North's  inEldious  proposi- 
Uons,  38S;  iMsrs  honorable  testimony  to 
tlie  sincerity  of  Franklin,  and  ' 


r  with  & 


Str^hey,  S83;  iiis  exalted  meri 


peace,  536. 

Shelby,  Evan,  in  the  Indian  war,  vii.  167, 
169 ;  a  patriotic  church  member,  19l>. 

Shelby,  Isaac,  of  Kentucky,  in  the  battle  of 
Point  Pleasant,  vii.  169 ;  colonel  of  back- 
woodsmen, x.  835;  with  Sevier  and  others, 
gains  ft  glorious  victory  at  King's  Moun- 
tiiin,  33E-33S. 
;Bheldon,  Colonel,  receives  a  letter  from  M^'or 
Andrfe,  380. 

Sherburne,  Major  Henrv,  of  Rhode  Island, 
taJtan  prisoner  at  the  Cedars,  and  his  men 
butchered  by  the  Indians,  viii.  427. 

Sherman,  Eoger,  elected  representative  of 
New  Haven,  v.  317;  tmoted  in  regard  to 
American  rights,  vi.  168;  denies  the  power 
of  Parliament  fa  make  laws  for  America, 
vii.  108;  is  a  member  of  the  first  conti- 
nental congress,  132,  133;  deduces  alle- 
giance fn>m  consent,  133;   in  Congress, 


tee  ti 


16, 31T, 3 


Shirley,  William,  governor  oF  Massachusetts, 
resolves  on  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  ilL 
45T;  his  plan  of  atlaclt,  458,  iv.  26;  at- 
tends (he  Congress  at  Albany,  1748,  38; 
nnites  nith  Clinton  in  an  appeal  to  the 
paramount  power  of  Great  Britain,  39 ;  ac- 
cuses Boston  to  the  board  of  trade,  89 ; 
proposes  the  removal  of  the  Acsdians,  44; 
goes  to  England  to  prosecute  hia  designs, 
S3,  64j  principal  adviser  of  the  ministry 
against  Massachusetts.  59 ;  his  proceedings 


it  Paris,  72;  1 


h  them 


1   163; 


Marquis  of  LaQsdowne,x.  631;  his 
teraBastatesmRn,532;  condemns,  inlTSO, 
theUusian  manifesto  in  defence  of  neutral 
righta,  428;  mediates  between  the  king 
and  the  Marquis  of  Kocliingham,  534;  a 
member  of  the  KodEiugbam  minietiy,  536; 
is  desirous  of  peace,  B35;  his  letter  t<- 
Franklin  at  Paris,  536;  his  generous  feel 
ings,  536;  Franklin's  reply,  54Ui  the  eai 
w»tes  again  (o  Franklin,  641  ;  his  in 
BtrucCions  to  Oswald,  541,  654;  wishes 
the  Penobscot  or  Kenneliec  to  be  I" 
em  boundaiy  of  New  England,  5 
he  t>ecomes  first  lord  of  the  t 
551;  his  noble  qualities.  653;  a' 
a  war  with  America,  654  ;  accepts  the 
American  ultimatum,  656;  his  letters  f 
Oswaid,  557i  consents,  reiudanlly,  to  lb 
Independence  of  America,  657;  but  caiiD< 
yield  Gibraltar,  676!  his  discussion  wh 
Baynaval,  the  French  minister,  on  thi  . 
subject,  676;  his  generous  feelings  towards 
France,  577,  673 ;  his  final  instructions  to 

...       .  -i»     ,.■ ...:.___■..,  ^^g^ij. 


rovftl  prerogi 

114;  hisplan  of  union  of  the  colonies, 

obiections  to  it,  as  given  by  Frar>klin,  172, 
173;  isbitterlyopposedtotlie  Albany  piau, 
174,  note  I  invokes  the  povrerof  Parliament, 
174, 176;  meets  Braddock  at  Alexandria, 
1T7;  l^s  of  taking  Niagara  213;  soothes 
tlie  alarm  lelt  in  England  at  the  growth 
and  prospetity  of  the  colonies,  214;  tlunfca 
the  colonies  could  not  become  independent, 
214;  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  ia 
America,  221 ;  advises  a  tax  on  the  col- 
onies. 52, 172,  178.  222;  is  supei^eded  and 
recalled,  228. 
ihute  Daniel,  minister  of  Hinghai 
sachusetts,  bis  eleclJon  sermon  i 


17SB,  vi 


Silk-weavers  of  Loudon  exasperated  against 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  why,  v.  267; 
their  riotous  behavior,  368,  359. 

Silleri,  Noiil,  establishes  a  colony  of  Algon- 
quins  near  Quebec,  iii.  127. 

Sil'iman,  General,  his  comtiat  with  the  enemy 
at  lOtofleid,  Connecticut,  Ix.  847. 

Simcoe,  his  advice  to  Cornirallis,  ix.  248. 

Sinclair  (see  j3(.  Clair). 

Sioux,  first  known  to  white  men,  iii.  131,161 
(see  bahmlas). 

Six  Nations,  treaUes  with  them,  iv.  29,  31, 
103,  122 ;  are  present  by  theh  delegates  at 
the  Albany  congress,  88,  123;  Iheh  dis- 
trust of  the  English,  88,  122;  their  allianoB 
sought  by  the  French,  89,  169 ;  they  claii» 
the  Ohio  valley,  96,  107;  some  of  them 
Md  the  French,  209;  neutrality  of,  238, 
243;  tbeOneidas  take  part  with  <he  French, 
259;  a  body  of  warriors  at  Ticnndero^ 
under  Sir  William  .fohnson,  302;  with 
Bradslreet,  at  Fort  Frontenac,  305 ;  with 
Johnson,  at  Niagara,  321 ;  a  congress  with, 
at  Fort  Staowijt,  vi.  ^7;  their  warriors 
paid  l»  secure  their  neutrality,  vii.  118; 
notices  of,  167,  3B0,  849,  365,  893;  take  up 
armsagainstUieAmericans,  IX.  160;  speech 
of  Gates  to  their  council,  359 ;  they  incline 
to  be  neutral,  37T. 

Skeene,  a  British  agent,  taken  prisoner,'  vii. 
340,341. 

Skeiton,  Samuel,  one  of  the  earliest  ministers 
ofSa!em,i.  346. 

Skepticism  applied  to  every  object  of  human 
thought,  V.  5;  its  tendency,  revolution, 
5;  uncreative,  viii.  366;   ought  to  be  re- 
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Slavery,  I 


Sfeinnsr,  Cortknd,  of  Sew  Tersey,  appoinfed 
a  brigfuiiar  in  the  British  sec^ica,  is.  330 ; 
...i!„,.  n,»j]  ibr  the  Brmy,  330. 

storv  of,  i.  159i  Indians  made 
i,  36;  negro  slavery,  65,  87;  its 
early  esistenca,  159;  anciently  in  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Greece,  Rome,  160,  181;  in  the 
middle  agea  in  England.  Gennaiiy,  and 
other  Eurapean ■■"  "»  ■"'■  '"  ■^'•' 

all  captivea  were  enslaved,  16*..  — „-. 
slavery,  its  origin;  not  an  invention  of 
whiteman,  iei5;esi8ted  longbefbreColum- 
bua,  166;  nagro  alavea  introdnoed  into 
Spun  and  Portugal.  166;  nali^■e8  of  Am- 
erlMi  mads  slaves,  16Tl  hy  Colninbtia,  168; 
and  by  the  Fathers  of  New  England,  169; 
negro  slaves  introduced  early  into  Hispan- 
iofi,  169 ;  sanctioned  by  royal  decrees,  170 ; 
mistaken  benevolence  of  Laa  Casas,  ITO; 
the  slave-trade  never  sanctioned  by  the 
Roman  ponf iff,  173;  Sir  John  Hawldna  the 
first  Kngllsh  slave-trader,  172;  earliest  im- 
portation of  Africans  i:ito  New  Enf^land, 
173;  denounced  as  a  crlrne,  174;  intro- 
duction of  slaveiy  into  Virginia,  176;  In- 
diana made  slaves,  402;  provisions  of  law 
in  Massaehnselts  concerning  slaverj",  418 ; 
the  son  of  Philip  sold  as  a  slave,  li.  109; 
slaves  in  Virginia,  193;  their  treatment, 
193 ;  how  regarded  In  law,  194 ;  an  aris- 
tocracv  ftinnded  on  slave  property,  184; 
negro  slaves  iiilrodnced  into  New  Sether- 
land,  803;  slaverv  in  Pennsylvania,  401; 
William  Penn  a  Blave-holler,  401 ;  slBvery 
in  Sonth  Carolina,  iii.  20;  in  Maryland, 
88;  in  Pennsvtvania,  41;  in  New  Jersey, 
49 ;  England  becomes  rich  and  powerful  by 
the  slave-trade,  238;  shivery  of  Indiana, 
831,  363  i  Sonth  Sea  company  and  the 
slave-trade,  401  ;  slave-trade,  how  eon- 
ducted,  402;  sources  of  the  supply,  403; 
solution  of  the  problem  of  iha  sfftve-trade, 
404;  horroraof ''lhemiddlepassage,"404, 
405j  great  loss  of  life,  405;  emancipation 
proposed  in  Boston,  408;  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 408 ;  conver-ion  did  not  enfranchise, 
ioOi  yet  the  rightfnlneas  of  slavery  was 
never  recognized  by  law,  409 ;  cplor  alone 
pevented  emancipation,  410;  England 
forced  alavery  upon  the  ooloniea,  411,  416 : 
number  of  slaves  imported,  411;  slavery 
JuRliiled  by  public  opinioq,  by  national 
policy,  and  by  able  writers,  413,  413; 
''ncgroea  are  merchandiae,"  was  unques- 
tioned law,  414;  slaveiy  resisted  by  the 
colonies,  hut  enforced  on  them,  416;  for- 
bidden in  Georgia,  426;  jiermitted  there, 
448;  great  alarm  in  Virginia  on  account  of 
the  increase  of  the  slave  popnlatton,  vl. 
414;  MassachuBetta  denounces  the  instito- 
tion,  41B;  a  slave  is  free  on  touching  Brit- 
ish soil.  416;  the  voice  of  Jefferson,  of 
Patrick  Henrv,  and  of  George  Mason  raised 
ac^nst  it.  413-417 ;  a  wi»h  to  have  it  abol- 
ished, vii.  43,  76,  34,  271  *  ;  in  Virginia, 
England  alone  is  responsible  for  it,  """ 
ass  (see  Negro  Popu!atwii]i  eontrai 


conscience  and  Che  divine  law,  x.  398,  370; 
abolished  in  France  on  all  the  estates  of 
the  crown,  345;  in  Oberyssel^  one  of  the 

jossuec,  "'" 
, ..»..  «.  ^,n-o*»a-  3^ 

jfiratthees 

Union,  349;  could  not  be  abolished  by 
Congress,  3ti3;  il  gave  rise  to  ienloasy  be- 
tween the  North  imd  the  South,  318; 
opinions  of  Jefferson  on  slavery.  3o8;  tiia 
forebodings,  367;  of  Governor  Morris,  349, 
358;  ofJohn  Jay,  368:  of  William  Living. 
BtoD,  35S;  of  Kobert  K.  Livingston,  863; 
of  George  Bryan,  of  Pennsylvania,  369, 
880;  ofJoeephReed,ofFeoDsvlvania,369; 
of  Gordon  the  historian,  361 ;  how  far  had 
it  been  removed  in  Yii^inia,  368;  in  Dela- 
ware, 3B7;  in  New  Yijrit  and  New  Jersey, 
36S;  it  remained  a  primary  element  in 
the  social  organisation  of  South  Carolina, 
360 ;  how  disposed  of  by  the  treaty  of  1782, 
591- 
Slavea,  negro,  trade  in,  beginning  of,  1. 169 ; 
not  sanctioned  by  Che  Roman  pontiff,  172; 
introdnoed  into  New  England,  173,  174; 
and  Virginia,  170;  the  negro  in  Virginia, 
ii,  193;  in  New  Netherlands,  303;  in 
Pennsylvania,  401;  in  the  CaroUnas,  iii. 
20 1  in  New  Jersey,  49 ;  the  traffic  in  slaves 
enriches  England,  333,  413:  grsac  acCivity 
of  the  slave-trade,  403;  extent  of  the  slave 
coast,  403;  slave.trade,  how  condncted, 
403:  sources  of  the  Supply,  403;  solution 
.  403;  the  slave  in  Africa, 
sage  across  the  ocean,  4O61 
a  of  life,  405 ;  the  number  actually 
hnported  into  the  English  colonies,  406, 
411;  their  condition  here,  406,  407;  a 
marked  progress,  408:  the  Englishcolonies 
alvraya  opposed  tfl  the  slaie-trade.  410; 
Congress  forbids  the  trafiic. 


404;  on  tbe  pi 


sSi.. 


t;  number  of 
...  ,       .        ,      imber  thrown 

into  the  Atlantic  on  the  passage,  412 ;  pe- 
cuniary returns  to  the  merchants,  412; 
public  opinion  sanctioned  the  tiafBc,  412; 
-  iid  the  civil  law,  413;  and  the  national 
"4;  no  more  to  be  imported  inte 
vii.  84;  the  continental  congress 
iiinuguiuic  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
148;  the  British  ministry  and  the  king 
mve  ordeis  to  Gage  to  excite  them  to  cut 

-  threatens  to  free  and  arm  the  slaves  in 
Tiil^nia,  276,  386;  Dunmore  would  have 
them  rise  against  their  masters,  viii.  323. 

Jiave-ti'ade  prohibited  by  Congress,  vilL  321 ; 
in  Virginia,  might  be  attached  to  the  soil 
and  an-iuled,  ix.280;  attempt  t(     '   "  ' 


ish,  401;  in  South  Carolina,  pripoeal  to 
matia  soldiers  of  them,  x.  39 1,  393;  confls- 
cated  by  British  offleeis,  and  sold,  S93, 
299;  many  perish  (htm  want,  294;  many 
join  the  enemy,  294;  many  shipped  to  tlia 
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63, 148;  eagerly  puraued,  v.  2GT;  opposed 
b3'  Virginia,  vi.  71,  413,  414;  the  king  for- 
bids it  to  be  obstructed,  413;  upheld  by 
thsBritishgoveriinienl,  X,  347;  Cbancellor 
Thuriow  defends  It,  347;  could  not  be  in- 
terdicted in  the  United  States  under  the 
old  confederation,  352. 

Slavonic  rase,  extent  of  the,  v.  8,  9. 

SIoBghter,  Henry,  governor  of  New  Tort, 
iii.  53;    ari-esta  Leisler,  54;  procures  his 

SmiillTi-ood,  colonel  of  Maryland  troops,  his 
aspcTiions  on  the  courage  of  Connecticut 
soldjers,  ix.  123;  quoted,  176,  note;  at 
White  Plains,  181;  brings  a  re-enforce- 
ment to  Washington,  103;  not  to  be  found 
when  most  wanted,  x.  823. 

Smith,  Adam,  his  great  ability,  viil.  174;  his 
noble  sentiments  in  regard  lo  the  contro- 
varay  with  ibe  colonies,  174,  175. 

Smith,  James,  visits  Ihe  region  of  tbe  Obio, 
vi.  34. 

Smith,  John,  engages  in  the  scheme  of  colo- 
nization, 1.  US;  arrives  in  Virginia,  134; 
excluded  iVom  the  council,  125 ;  his  early 

life  and  character,  137,  128 ;  hia  strange 

adventures,  127, 1S8;  explores  the  interior 
of  Virginia,  129;  a  captive  among  the  In- 
dians, 130;  regarded  by  (hem  with  rever- 
ence, 130;  condncted  to  Powhatan,  131; 
rescued  from  denth  by  Pocahontas,  131;  ia 
releaited,  and  returns  to  Jamestown,  132; 
explores  the  Chesapeake,  133;  ascends  tbe 
Potomac  to  Georgetown,  134 1  his  map  of 
the  coniitry  still  extant,  134;  is  made  pres- 
ident of  Virginia,  131;  his  enetgetic  ad- 
ministration, 134;  returns  to  England, 
138;  ingmtilude  of  the  compatiy  in  Eng- 
land, 133 ;  his  eminent  services  and  extmor- 
dinan-  diaraotor,  139;  examined  touch- 
ing Virginia  atfture,  1ST ;  asserts  the  true 
policy ofEngland,  239;  explores  the coasta 
of  New  lijigland,  368  ,■  gives  that  name  to 
Ihe  conntry,  370 ;  hia  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  colonize  It,  270;  taken  by  pirates,  270; 
succeeds  in  tliiming  a  second  Plymouth 
compnoy,  271. 
Smith,  John,  of  Boston,  one  of  "  the  Sons  of 
LiberO-"  in  1765,  v.  310. 


expedition  to  Concord, 

sion,  301 ;  his  retreat,  3bo,  ei  aeq. ;  rapiouy 

of  the  retreat,  309;  his  fidaehoods,   318, 

Smith,  Samuel,  Iientena^t^»lone^,  com- 
mands at  Fort  Mifflin  on  Mud  Island,  ix. 
432;  is  wounded,  aad  leaves  the  fort, 
133. 

Smith,  Thomas,  governor  of  South  Carolina, 
ill.  11,  16. 

Smith,  William  of  New  York,  deaires  an 
American  parliament,  Iv.  208, 128;  his  dis- 
creet course  in  a  time  of  high  excitement, 
V.  35T;  one  of  the  triumvirate  of  patriotic 
lawyers,  vi.  141;  his  letter  quoted,  316 ; 


an  advocate  of  anion  under  the  auspices  ot 

the  British  king,  vii.  108. 
Smith,  William,  of  New  York,  the  hiafoiian, 

eeoonda  the  intrigues  of  Governor  Tryon, 

viii.  316. 
Smyth,    chief-juslice   of   New   Jersey,   vi. 

ried  on  by  the  Eng 
436,4.30;  cause  of  a' 
Spain,  433;  practised  at  Boston,  iv.  27;  at 
New  York,  85,  14T. 

Society,  andent  forma  ol',  doomed  lo  H 
broken,  iv,  1;  great  changes  in,  13,  13; 
eveiy  Ibrm  of  it  contains  the  two  elements 
of  law  and  tteedom,  viii.  118,  119;  ftircon- 
stltntlonal  information  votes  money  fer  suf- 
fered in  America,  vii.  341. 

Sokohis,  an  Indian  tribe,  iii,  338. 

Soldiers  billeted  in  private  lioosea,  iv.  23S, 
340. 

Somers,  Lord  John,  Baron  of  Evesham,  lord- 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  leader  of  the  Whig 
party  at  the  revoluUon,  iii  4!opposesthB 
restoration  of  the  charter  to  Maesaobuaetts, 

Somera,  Sir  George,  wrecked  on  Bemrnda,  i. 
137. 

"SonaofLiberty,"  tbe  phrase  first  naed,  v. 
240;  nniversally  adopted  in  America,  241; 
what  they  did  in  Boston,  310;  a  wide, 
spread  and  powerllil  urganization,  410, 
411;  theorganization  dissolved,  vi.  30,35; 
of  Sew  Yonc.  this  organization  still  in  es- 
latence  in  1771,  vii.  40;  they  propose  a 
general  congress,  40;  this  then:  lost  achieve' 

Sotbe!,  Seth,  acquires  a  proprietary  right  in 
Carolina,  ii.  161 ;  is  governor  of  that  prov- 
ince, 163;  an  intitmous,  worthless  charac- 
ter, 163;  is  deposed  in  North  Carolina, 
161;  chosen  by  the  people  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  iii.  14. 

Soto  (see  De  Svio). 


arrive,  i.  61,  66,  68;  emigrants  from  Eng- 
land settle  there,  iL  168;  a  tl^e,  represen- 
tative government  established,  168^  th« 
setllera  resist  the  proprietaries,  168 ;  hard- 
ships endured,  169;  Charleston  Jbunded, 
170;  slavery,  coeval  with  the  state,  170; 
arrival  of  Dutch  emigrants,  171;  emigrants 
from  E^ngland  and  Scotland,  173,  173; 
Huguenot  emigration,  174-183;  struggle 
of  the  people  with  the  propnetaries,  181- 
186;  thepeopla  prevail,  187;  population  in 
1988,  ii.  450;  oliaracterof  the  early  settlers, 
iii.  13;   factions  in  the  colony.  14;  3oth4 

fovemor,  14;  Thomas  Smi  h  governor, 
1;  eStxt  of  the  English  rerolution,  14;. 
struggle  ^ain  between  the  people  and  the 

Eroprietanes,  15;  arbilrary  conduct  of  the 
itfer,  14, 16, 19  i  the  consbtulion  of  Shaftes- 
bury and  Locke  perishes,  14, 15, 19;  eini- 
Salioii  Sows  in  iVom  abroad,  17;  the 
uguenots,  IT;  Higb-Cburcb  faction,  13) 
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Chnrch  of  England  established  by  law, 
18  J  culUvstion  of  rice  inljiiduced  &om 
MiidAgascar,  SO ;  the  fur  trade,  20 ;  expe- 
dition Bgaiaat  St.  Augustine,  309 ;  this  in- 
volves the  colony  in  debt,  209;  invasion  by 
tiiB  Frenoh,  211;  the  invaders  repelled, 
311|  succor  agbrded  to  North  Carolina 
^mnst  the  Tusoaroras.  320  j  war  with  the 
Yamassees,  3QS ;  the  people  throw  off  'the 
proprietary  government,  328,  339;  the 
colony  beeomes  a  royal  province,  330; 
the  proprietaries  sell  their  rigbts  to  tbs 
crown,  831;  [«iper  money,  388!  pohti- 
cal  diseatisf^cuon  of,  iv.  38;  inclination 
towards  onion,  75;  its  first  movement  tow- 
iida  cont^emtion,  83;  joins  in  council 
with  the  northem  calooiee,  8S;  a  company 
from  Sonth  Carolina  jom  Washington  in 
his  fiFBt  campaign,  130;  populaUon  in 
irelv  129,  130;  its  political  and^sot'  1 
ditlon,  lai,  132;  tbvored  bi 


state,  131;  endeav 


mpo 


:gro  slaves,   4 
against  the  Uhetokeea,   423,  se 

CneroieeD) ;  discontent  of  the  pro  w 

W  England,  426;    long  eti      w  h    ts 
royal  governor  on  a  question 
V.  160;  the  assembly  decides 
gress  of  the  colonies,  293;  g 

well  thdr  part,  343 ;  complaui 
tranr  measures  of  the  British  g  m 
ri.  14, 43;  jipproves  the  dom  M  ia 
chusetts,  16T,  336,  809;  defiots  th  di 
cial  system  of  South  Carolina  8  ses 
compliance  with  the  billeting  ac 
racial  connection  with  Englan  3  p  p- 
nlfltion  jn  1789,  317;  slave  e, 
makes  a  liberal  remittanee  t  Lo 
idd  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  319 ;  zealous  in 
(be  caoae,  383;  wide  discontent  at  the  in- 
ealts  offered  by  the  ministiy,  411 ;  affec- 
tions of  the  province  alienated  from  Eng- 
land, 410 ;  governor  infl inges  the  rights  of 
the  assembly  and  dissolves  them,  447;  de- 
termined spirit  of  the  province,  471 ;  the 
tea  refused,  488 ;  the  colony  in  a  disordered 
state,  605;  condition  of,  in  1774,  vii.  61; 
its  cloee  connection  with  England,  51; 
warm  atfection  for  the  mother  country, 
ei ;  its  numerous  slaves  hostages  for  loyalty, 
61;  its  sympathy  for  Boston,  51;  and 
patriotic  spirit,  52;  contributes  promptly 
for  the  relief  of  Boston,  82,  73;  elects  dele- 
gates to  a  general  congress,  81 ;  opposition 
of  her  delegates  to  the  prohibition  of  ex- 
porihig  rice,  147;  general  convention  of 
tliecobny,  172;  another  convention,  205; 
adopts  the  recommendations  of  Congress, 
206;  firm  spirit  of  the  people,  251;  they 
itaSDciate  themselves  for  defence  and  raise 
a  militaiy  force,  336 ;  its  condition  in  177G, 
riii.84;  rash  conduct  of  its  governor,  84; 
news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  86;  the 
patriot  party,  86;  the  legislature  inac^ve, 
S .,-.,„  t  populal--  ^-  "• 


the  sea,  gentlemen,  conneotod  with  Eng- 
land, despise  the  rude  settlers  in  the  inte- 
rior, recently  from  cunljnental  Europe,  86; 
straggle  for  superiority,  86;  open  hostlh- 
ties,  37 ;  danger  Ihim  me  savages,  87 ;  the 
governor  urges  the  mioistrv  to  employ 
force,  89;  his  arrest  proposed;  89 ;  Congress 
advise  South  Carolina  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment, 137;  expedition  planned  against 
South  Carolina,  158,  159;  tbe  coayen- 
"       "  "  '     s  approves  the  proceed- 

345;  opinions  in  the 
1  dTvided,  346;  Sullivan's  Ishind 
IbrtiSed,  346;  paper  money  issued,  347; 
hesitation  about  instituting  government, 
847;  the  act  of  Parliament  prohibiting 
American  Congress  is  received,  347;  a 
conslitation  of  civil  government  it 


tion  of  the  provinci 
ings  of  Congress, 


tledgepi 


ins,  347,  848;  John 

rmalTj^  inaugurated,  343,  849;  condition 
the  inhabitants,  349;  courage  of  the 
nters,350;  the  legislature  firm  for  union 
th  the  other  colonies,  360;  thesuprema 

eo  rt  declares  George  III.  to  have  abdicated 

government,  352,  393;  attack  on  Fort 

M  ultrie    repulsed   and   South   Carolina 

ed,  404-412 ;  welcomes  the  Declara^oD 

Independence,  ix.  36;  war  made  on  its 

tern  settlements  by  the  Indians,  161; 

th  Indians  totally  defeated,  161, 162;  and 

for  peace,  101,  163 ;  form  of  civil  gov- 

mment  established  by  the  legislature,  not 

b      the  people,  361;  great  inequality  of 

re  resentatlon,  265 ;  disposiljon  of  church 

property,  277 ;  attempt  to  have  a  religion 

be  state,  277;  South  Carolina  is  silent 

as  touching  the  rights  of  man,  382;  its 

new  constitudon,  v.  153, 154;  invaded  by 

British  troops,  387;  the  seat  of  war,  290, 

elseq. ;  neutrality  proposed,  298;  the  people 

disheartened  and  «ck  of  the  war,  292,  293 , 

tbe  paper  money  worthless,  398,  302;  suf^ 

ferinesof  the  population,  299,  300;  many 

disaffected,  302;  opposition  to  British  rule 

ceases,  306;    the   state   supposed   to  be 

tborougblv    subdued,    308;    instances   of 

British  peVfldy  and  cruelty,  300,  307,  313, 

311,312;  Washington  sends  De  Ealb  with 

the  Maryland  division  to  their  relief,  314 ; 

cruel  treatment  of  the  people  by  the  British, 

338;  yet  the  people  never  conquered,  330, 

333. 

Southern  campaign,  s.  466,  el  aeg. ; 

AitflaR    hir  llnumo    iHf,     el   sen.  ,    a 


•as,  Cherokee!,  Utii 

South  Sea  Company,  financial  dreams  co 

nocted  with  it,  iii.  401 ;  tbs  Asslento,  4C 

tbe  slave-trade,   401;    owe    tbe    Iring 
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Sorereigotv  of  the  states  aaaerted  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  352. 

Spain,  her  early  loveof  adventure,  i  30;  her 
conniiBBtBintheNBW  World,  81;  discovers 
Florida,  33;  "       ~ ' 


35 ;    reaches   the 


Mississippi   ri 


,    61 ! 


..  all  Noi 
the  Chesapeake,  ..  ,  .._  . 
French  coionv  in  llorida,  70,  o^v.™.  „. 
the  Spanish  domiaion  in  North  America, 
73 ;  colonial  syatom  of  Spain,  iii.  114 ; 
she  becomes  involved  in  the  destiny  of 
Knglish  America,  208;  character  of  the 
Spanish  people,  206;  decline  of  Spanish 
■wealth  and  power,  207 ;  possessions  of 
Spain  In  Europe,  207  ;  wnr  with  England, 
209;  occupies  Floiida,  209;  loses  her 
European  pi-otfinoes,  but  retains  her  colo- 
nies, ^0 ;  Spanish  jealonsj'  of  Fmtice, 
Bi7  ;  Spanish  commercial  monopoly,  iOOj 
encraachments  on  it  by  English  cupidity, 
402,  43G  ;  Spain  claims  the  whole  territory 
of  Georgia,  410  ;  and  threatens  hostility  in 
consequence,  433 ;  convention  with  Spain, 
487;  isrejeeied  by  England  and  mar  de- 
clared, 438;  Spanish  invasion  of  Gecfrgia, 

145;  her  demands  on  England,  iv.  £11 ; 
the  Family  compact,  403 ;  special  conven- 
tion between  iiipain  and  ^nce,  404 ;  Eng- 
land declares  war  agiunat  Spain,  432,  433 ; 
Spainlosesmany treasuresaip,438;  loses 
Havana,  444;  which  Englaud  resigns  for 
Floi^da,  451 ;  treaty  of  peace,  signed,  452 ; 
her  position  and  political  relations  in  1798, 
V.  l4,  et  acq. ;  sunk  to  a  fourth-rate  power, 
16;  ita  natural  advantages  neutralized  by 
unsound'  poUcy,  18,  IT ;  its  people  poor 
and  wretched,  18 ;  its  hatred  of  England, 
17 ;  surrender  of  Lonisiana  to  her,  192 ; 
is  eager  for  war  wilh  England,  vi.  52 ;  re- 
solves not  to  pay  the  ransom  for  Manilla, 
53;  hopes  that  England  will  master  her 
colonies,  183 1  declines  to  interfere  in  the 
dispute,  337;  ades  against  the  colontea, 
259 ;  supports  a  restrictive  system  of  trade, 
259;  ftars  England  ranch,  but  fears  Amer- 
ica more,  360;  resolves  to  recover  New 
Orleans,  261;  the  design  carried  out  with 
great  crneltv,  293,  et  te^.;  dispute  with 
England  respecting  the  Falkland  Islands, 
387 ;  contributes  a  million  of  French  hvrea 
to  aid  Amarico,  viii.  343;  opens  her  parts 
to  American  ships,  be.  71;  even  to  priva- 
teers, 71 ;  not  frLcndly  to  American  Inde- 
pendence, 71 ;  indifferent  to  the  American 
sIruggiB,  390;  the  discoverer  of  the  we  t- 
ei  n  world,  301 ;  moltitbrni  origin  of  her 
people,  301;  her  great  historical  names 
803;  great  natural  advantages,  303 
-' id  government,  *""■  ■' — ' — 


the  til 


);  the  church  a 


enced,  3 


_03;  the  Austrian  dynasty,  303  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  303;  the  Family  crm 
pact,  304 1  Grimaldi,  prime  mmister,  304 
tninistiy  of  Florida  Blanca,  304;  his  chir 
iicler,304i  his  influence  on  the  king  306 
reasons  why  Spoin  was  opposed  to  Amen 
can  independence.  306,307;  Spam  unpre 


a  efficier 
issynotto 


savy,  i 


308,  809;  Spanish  o 

France,  309;  ita  t^r  of  England,  310;  de- 
sires the  friendship  of  France,  810;  Spain 
aid^  America  secretly,  310 ;  Spain  will  not 
join  France  in  the  American  alliance,  503; 
Spun  and  France  contrasted,  503;  the 
French  and  Spanish  mind  contrasted,  504; 
no  free  thought  in  Spain,  B04 ;  her  recent 
disasters  and  wasting  power,  x.  47;  her 
foreign  dependencies  ill  governed  and 
scarcely  held  in  subjection,  48;  no  senti- 
ment of  anion  between  her  and  her  domhi- 
ione  abroad,  43 ;  encroachments  of  foreign 
nations,  43;  illicit  trade  on  the  Spanish- 
American  coast,  4S ;  dangers  attending  her 
hold  on  her  American  provinces,  49 1  tSere- 
fbre  averse  to  the  Ameriean  revolution,  50; 
ibaTH  what  may  ensue  flxna  Ila  euceess,  158, 
181;  wishes  that  England  may  hold  New 
York  and  other  seaports,  183 ;  wishes  to 
maintain  a  firm  hold  on  the  Mississippi  and 
its  olBuents,  183 1  this  matter  discussed  be- 
tween the  French  and  Spanish  ministers, 
133;  she  Intends  to  exclude  the  United 
Slates  from  the  enUre  valley  of  the  Misas- 
Bippi,  186;  wants  Gibraltar,  186;  Spanish 
policy  wavers  with  regard  to  the  American 
contest,  160;  bod  effect  of  this  on  France, 
160;  consequently  the  most  fiivorable 
chances  tbr  the  conduct  of  the  war  are 
thrown  away,  162;  frivolous  measures  of 
both  France  and  Spain,  163;  Spain  tries 
diplomacy  and  it  fails,  164, 165;  she  olTers 
mediation  and  it  is  r^ected,  166 ;  frivolous 
condnct  again  and  ehicaneiy,  ■  196 ;    the 

utterly  baffled,  194-201;  Spain  declares 
war  against  Great  Britain,  246;  imbroglio 
of  Spain  with  Russia,  276 ;  Spain  repents 
of  going  to  war  with  England.  441;  wishes 
for  peace,  442 ;  opposed  to  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  and  why,  442 ;  hi- 
tensely  bates  America  as  an  independent 
power,  538 ;  dreads  the  effect  on  her  own 
colonies,  639;  hopes  to  recover  Gibraltar, 
539 ;  the  only  obstacle  to  peace,  574;  fails 
in  the  attempt,  581. 

Spaniards,  their  right  of  disooveiT.  i.  80; 
their  love  of  maritime  adventnre,  31;  their 
nnmerous  voyages  to  North  America,  33, 
et  aeq.  ;  nnderlabe  the  conquest  of  Florida, 
39 ;  Ihek  sufferings,  39  b ;  failure  of  the 
enterpiise,  40,  et  seq.  ;  under  De  Soto 
traverse  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
st'sippi,  and  Iiouisiana,  43-59;  destroy 
the  French  settlement  in  Florida,  71;  ex- 
tent of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America, 
73 

Spamsh  town  of  St.  Louis,  vi.  333. 

Spencer  General,  at  Providenea,  ix.  412. 

Spencer  Joseph,  general  of  the  Connecticut 
Boston,  vIL  835;  at  Eosbuiy, 
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Spencer,    TliDmas,    lus    herdc    death,   Is.. 

Spotswood,  gOYOmor  of  Virginia,  ii.  453,  iji. 

■   33,  a*,  29,  30, 107i  the  best  in  the  seriea, 

80 1  endeavors  M  uhcsk  French  iuSnence 


Lthorabip  diacnased,    151, 

GrenvUle,lB2!  a 

lerally  desired, in 


Jfi3itbei:e8ponsiiiility  on Grenville,  1B2 
stamp  tax  for  Americn  genera!' "  '"'  ' 
England,  179;    lUchurd  Jael 


Grenvilla  againat  the  measure,  131  j  Lord 
Hillsboron^  and  the  board  of  trade 
against  it,  ISl;  Grenville  defers  it  for  a 


the  CO 


at  (rf  the  colonies,  189, 


iWi  alan 


«  eeq.; 


Franklia  and  other  AmeiicaiiB  ia  Englitnd 
remonstrate,  230,  331;  the  measure  mtro- 
doced,  238;  aj^mants  of  Grenvilla  and 
Townshend  foe  it,  236, 239  ■,  great  speech  of 
Barr^  against  it,  339-241;  speech  of  Coh' 
way,  344i  and  of  Yorke,  246;  tbe  stamp 
act  pBBses,  2iT  {  ^tainp  officers  appointed, 
350i  great  dlasatisfactioii  with  it  in  the 
colonies,  270-230,  286,  et  aeq. ;  no  hope  of 
its  repeal,  305,  30G;  tbe  policy  of  employing 
Americana  under  it  tklls,  30S ;  denounced 
Id  Boston,  309 ;  stamp  officeis  compelled  to 
resign,  310,  «f  leo.,-  the  first  of  November, 
852;  the  press  bold  In  deling  the  stamp 
act,  353 ;  in  New  YorJE  the  people  rise  as 
one  man  agaiuet  it,  866,  866 !  univeraal  re- 
jection of  it  in  all  the  colonies,  368,  tt  leq. ; 
debates  in  Parliament  about  this  act  and 
kindred  measures,  338 !  arguments  against 
repeal,  889 ;  the  stamps  burned  at^  New 

repeal  demanded,  Sm- 
CjiBE-^--'  -"■  "-'1--^ 

itreioio._„.  „ 

4,  467 ;  its  repeal  celebrated 
ton,  vi.  134;  the  rejoicing  represented  by- 
Bernard  as  a  fearAd  riot,  134;  Grenrille 


Stamp  fax  propoEed  by  Sir  William  Keith, 
iv.  68;  by  William  Douglas,  68;  the  pro- 
posal rejected  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  85; 
picposed  also  by  U  illiain  Shiriey,  22* ;  by 
Horatio  Sbarpe,  167;  by  James  Delanoy, 
180;  and  by  many  others,  100, 180. 

Standlsh,  lliles,  the  militai?  leader  of  the 
Pilgrims,  1.811,816;  saves  the  colony  by 
his  intrepid  behavior,  319. 

Stanhope,  a  British  officer,  breaks  his  parole, 
viii,67. 

Stanhope.  Ead  (PhiUp  Stanhope),  titvors 
parliamenfaiyreforn],  vi,  357,  301;  protesia 
aeaiust  the  rash  proiiedinge  of  the  minis- 
try in  1774,  vii.  178. 

Stanley,  Hans,  sent  to  Pnria,  iv.  39S,  393, 
402 ;  lurmsbes  impovtaat  iuforinatioit,  404, 


;  bis  speech  against  the  colonies,  ^ 


378;  b 
380,  381. 

Staowix,  General,  iv,  256,  805; 

Star  chamber,  its  severe  measures,  i.  409. 

Stark,  John,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  captive 
among  the  Indians,  iv.  93 ;  a  lientenant  in 
tlie  army  of  Johnson,  206;  his  combat  with 
a  superior  French  (brce,  261 ;  in  the  expe- 
dition agiunst  Ticonderoga,  293 ;  his  sound 
judgment,  301;  leads  a  regiment  to  the 
scene  of  conflict  near  Boston,  vii.  314;  sta- 
tioned at  Chelsea,  316 ;  marches  to  support 
Prescott  at  Bunker  Hill,  416, 419 ;  his  calm 
courage,  419;  completes  the  line  of  defence 
to  tlie  Mystic,  419;  bids  his  men  reserve 
their  fire,  424;  his  gallant  condnct,  424, 
430;  sent  with  le-entbrcements  to  Canada, 
viii.  423;  joins  Washington  on  the  Dela- 
ware, ix.  ^3;  crosses  with  him,  230;  his 
gallant  behavior  at  Trenton,  233;  to  pay 
18  troops,  be  pledges  liia  own  fortune, all; 
ia  the  battle  of  Princeton,  250;  is  alighted 

b};Consress,335;  retiroa  tohisGinn,  330; 
with  a  brigade  of  militia  marches  to  oppose 
Banm,  884;  battle  of  Bennii^ton,  385; 
death  of  Baum,and  suirender  oibis  troo^ 

ensues,  Br^mann  retreats,  386 ;  a  brilliant 

victory,  886;  obstructs  the  retreat  of  Bur- 

goyne.  419 ;  appointed  to  go  on  a  winter 

expedition  to  Canada,  462. 
Staten  lala   ■   '     ■  ■■ 

33;   Brit 

3D6;  Sollivan'sraid  there,  390. 
Steiien,  Adam,  bis  brave  words,  vii.  360; 

commands   a  division   in   Washington's 

duct,"  397;  leads  a  division  at  the  battle 
of  Germantowu,  424,  427 ;  couri^martial, 

Stephens,  William,  an  eminent  shipmight, 

Stephenson,  Marmaduke,  a  Quaker,  hanged 
at  Boston,  i.  466. 

Sterling,  colonel  of  a  Highland  regiment  in 
the  capture  of  Eort  Washington,  ix.  191, 193. 

Steuben,  Baron  Frederic  William  Augustus, 
a  Prussian  officer,  ix.  469 ;  falsely  assumes 
bigbrank,  469;  elected  major-general,  469; 
and  inspector-general,  439 ;  at  Momnouth, 
X.  131,  nole ;  commands  the  American 
troops  in  Virginia,  497;  joins  Lafayette, 
499 ;  his  further  operaUons,  504,  605. 

Stevens,  commands  a  resimeut  of  Virginiaaa 
at  Brandywine,  ix.  398;  joins  Gates  near 
Camden,  x.  319;  hia  brigade  of  militia 
driven  from  the  field,  333. 

Stevens,  Samuel,  governor  of  Carolina,  ii. 
161;  dies,  166. 

Stewart,  colonel  of  a  Pennsylvanian  regi 


Guards,  killed  at  Guilford  Coiirt-honse,  x. 
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Stirling.  Earl  uf  ("William  AlesandCT),  enters 
the  anay  as  colonel  of  the  battalion  of  New 
Jaraey,  viii.  72 1  places  GovErnor  Franklin 
nader  aireat,  246;  brigadier  in  the  battle 
of  Long  Island,  is.  88,  8};  bis  heroic  con- 
dnct,  ^,  93j  19  compelled  to  surrender, 
94]  19  esohaiiged,  187;  wilh  Washington 
at  Che  Highlands,  1ST  t  commands  n  de- 


HesE 


I   him   a 


Trenton,  is.  234;  is  worsted  in  the  en- 
gagement near  Scotch  Plains,  356 ;  com- 
mands a  division,  aa  m:ijor-general,  on  the 
Brandj'wine,  39fl,  397;  at  Germntilown, 
124;  averse  ta  an  attack  on  the  British 
tOrca,  X.  128 ;  his  firm  stand  at  Uonmouth, 
133. 
Stoofcbridge  Indiana,  their  friendship  conrled 


I ;  reply  of 


Stone,  deputy  of  Lord  Ballii 
land,  is  displaced,  i.  259,   .^...m^.  ..... 

authorilj-,  260 ;  is  defeated,  and  narrowly 
escapes  death,  SG3. 

Sbiue,  Samuel,  of  Hartford,  i.  399;  cliaplidn 
In  tiiB  Pequod  war,  399. 

Stone,  Thomas,  delegate  in  Congress  Qma 
Maryland,  ix.  66. 

StouyF'iint,  abandoned  by  the  Americans, 
X.  226 ;  retaiien  by  Wavne,  223. 

Stormont,  Viscount  (D.  W.  Murray),  his  in- 
terview witli  the  king  of  ["ranee,  viii.  163 ; 
and  with  Vergannes,  164;  protests  against 
■^  '-rnished  by  France  to  America,  ix. 
'y  of  Vereennea,  286 ;  his  remon- 
re  little  efiaot,  287 ;  his  violent 
langnage,  aaT ;  his  arrogant  reply  to  Frank- 
lin and  Deans,  S13 ;  his  character,  x.  428 ; 
his  arrogoat  langnage  towards  the  Dutch, 
426,  430,  431,  435,  438. 

Slonghton,  William,  agent  in  England  fbr 
Massachusetts,  ii.  112;  returns  without 
SuccesB,  122 ;  one  of  the  Judges  at  the  trials 
tbrwitchcraft.iii.  76,88;  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  Uassachuselts,  83,  97. 

Strafibrd,  Ear!  of,  his  advice  to  Charles  I., 
ii.  3 ;  lus  attainder  and  execution,  5. 

Strickland  Plain,  battle  of,  between  the  Dutch 
snd  Indians,  ii.  203,  note. 

Stnart,  Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pre- 
tender, iii.  461;  invades  England,  461. 

StuBit,  Hinry,  a  British  agent,  retires  from 
Charlesti;n  to  St.  Augustine,  viii.  87 ;  obeys 
the  order  of  Gage  to  employ  Indians  against 
Carolina,  83 ;  mflames  the  savages  against 
the  Americans,  ix.  160, 161. 

Stuart.  James,  a  prisoner  among  the  Chero- 
kee Indians,  iv.  366,  aSB. 

Stuart,  John,  British  agent  to  negotiate  with 
tiie  Southern  Indiana,  vi.  225;  meets  the 
chiefs  m  council,  226;  bis  tr^ty  with  the 
Chei'okees,  227. 

Sluact,  John,  Earl  of  Bute  fsee  Bate). 

Stuart  Ihmily,  its  vices  and  mlafortanes,  iii. 
1 ;  beneflts  arising  therelhim  to  the  English 
colonies,  3. 

Stuarts,  their  colonial  policy,  i,  187, 191,  212, 


89;  theu^  restoration,  ii.  1,30;  their 


trt  j  their  mistbrtoneB,  iii.  1 ;  their  in 

meuts  in  the  New  World,  1. 
Strache^,  Heniy,  aant  to  Paris  to  aswst 

waJd  in  the  negotiation  fbr  peace,  x. 

his  instructions,  DB3;  takes  part  in 

negotiation,  634,  58S. 
Stuyvesant.  Peler,  governor  of  New  Nether- 


land,  11.293;  I 


JiConn 


Sntlijlk,  Earl  of  (Howard),  b 
rf  state  for  tt 


W&;  leads  an  expedition  tt _, 

of  New  Sweden,  207 ;  rebuked  for  nud- 
administratloii,  300;  retVises  tlie  demands 
of  the  people,  307;  his  visit  to  Boston,  310; 
snrrenilera  New  Netiierland  to  an  English 
squadron,  314. 

Suljserviency  of  an  English  politician,  be.  76. 

Suftblk  County,  in  Massachusetts,  a  conven- 

vii.  109 ;  reassembles  at  Dedham  in  Sep- 
tember, IT74,  122;  its  brave  resoluljons, 
123 ;  these  resolutions  approved  by  Con- 

es  swretaiy 

reduce  the  Americans  to  obedi- 
ence, vii.  202 ;  writes  lox  Russlsn  troops  to 
be  employed  in  America,  viii.  14S,  150 ;  bis 
instmctions  to  Faudtt,  265 ;  urges  espedi- 
tJon,366,  ix.  314;  justifies  the  employment 
of  Indians,  365. 

Suffi'age,  universal,  in  Virginia,  i.  231,  ii. 
183;  the  practice  ceases,  196- 

Sallivan,  John,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  continental  coi^ress,  vii.  184; 
with  a  party  dismantles  the  fort  at  Ports- 
mouth, 184 ;  elected  bvigadier-^neral,  viii. 
81;  liis  character,  31 ;  sent  to  fordfy  Ports- 
motiCh,  113 ;  sent  with  re-enforcements  to 
Canada,  422 ;  the  command  of  the  northern 
army  devolves  on  him,  429;  his  vanity, 
429;  he  retreats  from  Sorel,  431;  halts  at 
Isle  anx  Noix,  432;  arrives  at  Crown 
Point,  433;  is  superseded  by  Gates,  432; 
commands  on  Long  Island,  iic  33 ;  is  super- 
seded by  Putnnin,  85;  is  taken  prisoner, 
92;  is  exchanged  for  Presoott,  108;  pro- 
poses to  Lord  Howe  to  visit  Philadelphia 
as  a  go-between,  108;  his  reception  In  Con- 
G^ss,  110;  John  Adamses  contempt  for 
him,  110;  mistakes  the  offers  o!  Lord 
Howe,  111 ;  Lord  Howe  disavows  the  mes- 
brought  by  Sullivan,  117;  Sullivan 


brings  to  Waslmigtoa  Lee  s  division,  323t 
is  with  him  in  crossing  Sie  Delaware,  930: 


,  887;  stationed  aJ 
Princeton,  361 ;  avoids  an  attack,  35S ;  Ills 
iil-conducted  expedition  to  Staten  Island, 
390;  his  delay  in  joining  Washington, 
890,  893;  disobeys  the  ordi'.ra  of  Washing- 


,  397;   Uie 

., ,       .,  398;  conunands  a  diviai 

at  the  battle  of  Gerinantown,  424 ;  joins 


quenees,  i 


of  the  Goavay  cabal,  456 ; 
idvice,   460;    commands    ou 
Rhode  Island,  x.  147 ;  bis  indiscretjon  and 
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■.I,  Ganenil,  o£  North  Carolina,  at  battle 
of  Eutaw^  X.  493. 
Sumptar,  Thomas,  Colonel,  of  South  Carolma, 


,  --.  —  „_jatWln 

835 ;  graati;  haiuises  the  British,  330 ;  in- 
tercepts British  Bupoliea,  313 ;  defeats  taile- 
ten,  313;  h  wounded,  S13;  geoeial,  485; 
takes  Oranraburgh,  "'" 
Snnbury,  in  Georgia,  i( 


ender  demanded, 


wn  bv  white  men, 
_    _  _     _  aent  thither,  131; 

first  viaited  by  traders,  1*6!   a  mlafion 


"T 


^ve  of  individual  right, 
.  Surrender  of  Charleaton,  s.  805 ;  surrender 
of  Comwallia,6^i  the  new  a  reaches  Con- 
ors, 623 ;  It  readies  France,  b21 ,  and 
Eiigland,5a4r       "  ' 


8w«den  tabes  pact  in  Americiin  colonization, 
ii.^i]  a  company  formed  for  tiua  purpose, 
234 ;  a  colon;  aettleti  on  the  Delaware,  2S6 , 
the  colony  extends  to  the  neigliboih<>i>d  of 
Philadelphifl,  W7 ;  the  colony  subdued  by 
the  Dirich  from  Hew  Netherland,  297; 
favors  the  American  cause,  and  stands  for 
the  liberty  of  the  seaa,  x.  55, 264i  is  a  party 
to  the  armed  neutrality,  374,  281,  429. 

Swiss,  in  North  Carolinn,  iii.  24  (  on  the  Sa- 
vannah, 117:  mercenary  troops,  viii.  251. 

Switaei'laiid,  the  forerunner  and  friend  of 
American  libertv,  x.  67. 

Sydney,  Algernon,  ii,  349,  386;  his  exeen- 
tioii,  430. 

Synod  tf  1837  in  Massachnaetia  !.  300 ;  of 
1G4B,  443;  the  "Reformmg  Synod"  of 
1679,  U.  131;  deahBd,  iii.  801 1  refused. 


Talbot,  Siias,  has  (x 


great  designs,  154 ;  promotes  the  discovery 

of  theMisBiadppi,1B6. 
Tar  and  feathers  used  in  Boston,  vl.  313, 403; 

applied  bv  British  offlceta  on  an  inoff  enaive 

cWzen,  vli.  356. 
tCarlelon,  Baunastrc,  Colonel,  partisan  British 


for  this  massacre,  307;  commits  great 
ravages,  310;  pnts  Snmpter  to  llif^t,  325; 
his  cmel  advice,  337 ;  his  meKlfeaa  con- 
duct, 343 ;  attacka  Sutnpter,  but  is  totally 
defeated,  343 ;  Is  aent  lo  attack  Moirain, 
461 !  attacka  hun  at  the  Cowpena,  463  j  bnt 
suif ers  a  thorou^  defeat,  464 ;  bis  reniarit- 
ftble  activity  m  Virginia,  004,  505;  Spares 
Jefferson's  property,  505;  his  great  rav- 
ages, 608 ;  liarely  escapes  capture,  518. 
Taxation  and  repreaontation  not  to  he  sepo- 
lated,  iii.  10,  vui.  138 ;  taxation  of  the  c(A(^- 
nies  recommended,  383 ;  Sir  Sobert  Wnlpole 
averae  to  It,  3B3 ;  faixabon  ficst  lesorted  to, 
385 ;  of  the  colonies  proposed,  ir.  82, 38 ;  by 
Clinton  and  ShirlCT',  S2;  by  Lord  Mans- 
field, 32 ;  by  Shirley,  53, 11%  ITS,  293 1  by 
Colden,  B4,  57;  by 'Keith,  53;  by  Douglas, 
58;  hyClmton,  62;  by  many  others,  100, 
115,  167;  by  the  board  of  trade,  100; 
taxation  determined  on,  101, 171, 180,  233, 
330 ;  advised  by  the  royal  governors,  177, 
178,  380 ;  by  Braddoelt,  178 ;  by  men  in 
otfice  generally,  178;  bv  Gage,  321,  332; 
by  KnwJddiB,  16T,  178,  332 ;  the  board  of 
trade  mature  the  system,  379  (see  Poll 
tmc.  Stamp  Unc) ;  not  to  be  effected  by  the 
royal  prBrosative,  v.  80 ;  but  by  Parliament, 
8tJ,  the  first  proposal  of  the  measure  in 
that  bodjr,  88 ;  the  colonies  will  not  yield 
to  the  king's  requiaitioiis  for  a  revenue, 
153 ;  there^re  Parliament  muat  impose  the 
tax,  154 !  the  snppoaed  necessity  of  it,  163, 
et  Kq. ;  the  right  to  do  it  not  coDtroverted 
in  Parhament,  187 ;  the  system  openly  In- 
augurated, 187, 188;  alarm  iu  the  colonieB, 
191,  el  >eq. ;  Adams,  Otis,  Thacher,  livlng- 
ston,  19ft-300;  Halchinson  oppoaea  l£e 
measure,  208-309;  Franklin  and  other 
Americans  in  England  remonstrate,  230, 
231;  speeches  for  and  against  it,  336,  el 
leq. !  great  speech  of  Barr^,  240 ;  petilions 

rinst  the  measure  not  hcdrd,  344,  346 ; 
stamp  tax  passes,  ,247;  recdvea  the 
royal  assent,  347,  34Si  legidmatB  results 
of  such  an  act,  260;  geneml  diaaattefscUoa 
in  the  coktnies,  370-^80,  385,  et  teq.  (sea 
Slan^  Ael) ;  Pitt  in  Parfiament  denies  ita 
competency  to  tax  America,  383-387,  SSI- 
SOS  ;  taxation  and  representation  go  to- 
gether, 344,  S4S,  385,  3S7,  403,  443,  447; 
inconsistent  with  dvU  liberty,  vi.  B;  the 

S'aa  due  to  the  advice  of  Bernard,  41;  no 
sdnclion  between  internal  and  external 
taxation,  48, 74 ;  Charles  Townshend  deter- 
mined on  taxing  America,  48,  63,  76,  84; 
his  revenue  bills  pass,  84;  the  Americana 
deny  tJie  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  them, 
41,  51,  121,  133,  136,  145,  146,  140,  151, 
166, 103,  306;  234,  247,  380,  353;  they  re- 
sist, but  Id  a  passive  form,  98,  103,  139, 
133,  150,  158,  304,  273,  308.  311 ;  the  rev- 
enue acta  repealed,  except  the  duty  on  tea, 
278,  351;  wiiy  waa  this  duty  i-etainod? 
377,373;  this  partial  repeal  declared  un- 
aatisfactory,  290,  312,  318 ;  American  taxa- 
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America  a  losing  coacom,  431;  tlis  right 
to  tax  the  coionies  denied,  470. 
Taxation   inseparable  from  representation, 


'm-T^' 


TaKes,  exrjimve  ti^t  of  the  ooloniol  legis- 
latures to  lavy  thorn,  iv.  IB ;  heavy  self- 


Tflsing  Ameciea,  plans  for,  iv.  100, 118,  8*0, 
870,  379,  Hi,  m,''"  ' 
do  this  denied,  447. 


a,  plans  for,  iv.  100, 118,  8*0, 
I,  ii9,  no,  464 ;  the  right  to 


j  bis  opiniou  of  Aiiabaptists, 

Tea,  a  duty  Idd  on  it  by  Parliament,  vi.  84 ; 

Brodnces  only  a  paltiy  sum,  274,  278 ;  yet 
le  ministry  refuse  to  uhtb  it  repealed,  377; 
this  reserve  was  to  please  the  king,  277 ;  a 
loneigninent  of  tea  sent  back  from  Boston, 
311 ;  advBjice  hi  the  price,  S29 ;  the  women 
renoimce  t)ie  use  of  it,  333  j  Lord  Chatham 
recommends  the  repeal  of  the  dutrv,  351 ; 
Thomas  Foivuall  recommends  it,  3I>8 ;  Par- 
liament refuse,  363 ;  the  repeal  agam  urged 
— d  refused,  360;  agiun ■*  — '  —'—-' 


6I9-S33 ;  trade  betrreen  America  and  Eng- 
land is  open  in  every  thing  but  tea,  366 ; 
shipped  to  America  by  the  l^t^Iadia  Com- 


pany, 470 ;  resolutions  of  Philadelphi 
against  it,  470 ;  the  iea  consignees  give  up 
their  oilice,  471 ;  the  Boston  tea  party,  47*- 
487;  the  tea  thrown  overboard,  486,  487; 
the  tea  ship  sent  back  from  New  York, 
625 ;  thrown  overljoard  at  Boston,  not  to 
be  paid  for,  vii.  3S,  62,  63,  88 ;  Lord  North 
offers  to  repeal  the  duty,  ^a ;  this  duty 
the  original  cause  of  the  dispals,  """    '- 


)  by   the    East   India    Company, 


Temple,  Earl  (see  Grevi'dUe,  Earl  Temple). 

Temple,  Earl  (Ricliitrd  OrenviEle),  broCner  of 
George  Orenville,  and  brother-ia-law  of 
Htt,  V.  141, 148,  247,  267,358,  might  have 
been  drst  lord  oi  the  tceasurj',  262 ;  refuses 
the  office,  369;  hiiervieiv  with  Pitt,  297; 
be  justiHes  the  stamp  act,  297 ;  and  again 
refnses  ofHce,  397;  advocates  taxaUon  in 
America,  402,  403 ;  be  and  other  peers 
pretest  against  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act, 
453 ;  is  invited  by  Pitt  to  take  ofBce  nnder 
him,  but  refuses,  vi.  20. 

Temple,  John,  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
'customs,  yi.  154,  «iJ<e,  1&7;  Bernard  and 
Hutchinson  wish  him  removed  frem  oilice, 
249 ;  his  letters  quoted,  249 ;  in  England, 
409 ;  discovers  that  all  Uio  oppressive 
meaaures  of  England  were  prompted  by 
some  of  the  Ainericans,  435;  denies  the 


charge  of  purlolntnc  those  letters,  491;  his 
duel  with  Williara  Whately,  492. 

Temporary  expedients  to  carry  on  tie  war, 
s.  401,"405,  efsej. 

Ten  Broeck,  Abraham,  his  motion  in  the  New 
York  assembly,  vii.  210. 

Ten  Broeck,  General,  in  the  battle  of  Semis's 
Heights,  IX.  416. 

Teunent,  Rev.  William,  viii.  87. 

Tennessee  settled,  iv.  243 ;  the  whole  region 
left  to  be  inhabited  by  wild  beasts,  v.  166 ; 
oruda  of,  vi.  377,  el  seq. ;  trappers  and 
emigi'anta,  380 ;  its  eettiement  begun  3B1 ; 
tbe  repnlilic  on  the  Wataa^,  398,  399,  401 
[sea  Reffoiators) ;  Eastern,  faithful  to  tlie 
patriot  cause,  ix.  160, 164;  theu'  struffile 
against  the  Indians,  161;  name  their  dis- 
tnct  Washington,  164. 

Temay,  Admiral  De,  arrives  at  Newport  with 


ic37e. 


I,  iil.  1 


Thacher,  Osenbri^e,  iv.  379,  41B. 
Tliacher,  Osenbridge,  of  Boston,  his  senti- 

onies,  v.  20£  269 ;  his  patriotic  words  from 
his  deathbed,  285. 

Thanlcsgiving  Day,  manifestations  of  popular 
feeling  on  ft,  vi.  408. 

Th^er,  Colonel  Ebenezer,  of  Btaintreo,  vii. 
109;  commands  a  Rhode  Island  company 
in  the  expedition  against  Quebec,  viii.  191. 

Thayer,  Major  Simeon,  commands  at  Fort 
Wfflin,  below  Philadelphia,  ix.  433;  his 
able  defence,  434;  "  an  ofhcerof  the  highest 
merit,"  435;  evacuates  the  fort,  436. 

Theocracy  in  Massachusetts,  i.  392*;  justi- 
fied by  impending  dangers,  883. 

Theories  of  ^vemment  mnst  give  place  to 
analyais,  viii.  113. 

Thirteen  Colonies,  the  Old,  iv.  127,  el  leg.; 
population  in  1754,  white,  12S ;  black,  129, 
130;  soual  and  pouljeal  condition  of  each, 
130,  el  seg. 

Thirty  years'  war  drove  multitudes  to  Amer- 
ica, s.  83. 

ThomaSj  John,  of  RJngstjin,  commands  the 
American  forces  at  Roxbury,  vii.  321 ) 
elected  brigadier-general,  viii.  31;  com- 
mands the  ridit  wing  ot  the  American 
army  around  Boston,  43 ;  commands  tbe 
working  party  on  Dorchester  Heights, 
394 ;  ridsed  to  the  rank  of  inaior.genera], 
428 ;  takes  command  of  the  northern  army, 
424 ;  Ends  the  army  weak  and  in  Imd  con- 
dition, 424 ;  is  compelled  to  order  a  retreat, 
426 ;  dies  at  Sorel  of  small-pox,  429. 

Thompson,  William,  colonel  of  a  Pennayl- 
vama  regiment  in  1775,  viii.  64;  sent  as 
brigadier  with  re-^iforcementa  to  Canada, 
421;  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Ttiree  Rivers,  and  is  taken  prisoner,  429, 
430. 

Thomson,  Charles,  ot  Philadelphia,  vii.  43, 
44 ;  secretary  of  Congress,  IZl ;  a  bnrgess 
of  Philadelphia,  141. 

Tliomson,  Colonel  William,  of  Orangeburg, 
in  South  Carolina,  a  man  of  rare  worth. 
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Viii.  402;  aBsIata  in  flie  defence  of  Chsilea- 
lon,  4CI3, 105.    , 

75torue,  Kobert,  proposes  a  north-east  passage 
to  India,  i.  78. 

niree  Rivers,  in  Canada,  unsuccessfnl  attack 
on  by  tile  Americans,  viii.  13SI. 

TOurloT,  Edward,  afterwards  Lord  Thtu'low,' 
eolioitor-gensralj  bia  bad  character,  vi.  358 ; 
Ilia  hatred  of  Amei^ca,  S53;  his  opinion 
toaching  the  burning  of  the  "Gaspee," 
iH;  he  finds  treason  in  the  condnct  of 
Bome  Americans,  523 ;  his  legal  opinion  in 
favor  of  despotiam,  vli.  58;  his  memory 
dear  to  Canadian  Catholics,  158 ;  he  is  for 
pnraning  vigorous  maasores  toirards  the 
colonies,  i-ii;  thinlis  the  provincioi  con- 
eresa  of  Masaachasetts  guilty  of  trea^in, 
S81,'  liis  unceisnting  proceedings  against 
Home  Tooka,  34ij  dauouncea  abili  to  tec- 
minats  the  aiave-trade,  a.  SiT ;  a  colfeague 
of  Jj>rd  Nortb,.  580 ;  a  defender  of  the  con- 
Bervadve  part^,  531 ;  Lord  Chancetioc  dur- 
ing the  Kackmgham  minisCrj,  531 ;  liears 

,     Sheibarne  malice,  584. 

Tlmry,  Jesuit  miasionary  to  Penobscot  In- 
dians, lii- 131 ;  stimulates  them  to  atrocious 
acts,  187. 

Tlconderoga,  Fort  Cariilon  built  there  by  the 
French,  iv.  212,  33B,  251, 260 ;  a  large  army 
led  against  it  by  Aberorombia,  398 ;  !ha 
place  described,  399;  valor  of  Montcalm, 
eg.  (  incapaiaty  and  cowardice  of 


doued  by  the  Fi 
■LyiLSfla  "-" 

dcen,  839.  ^- 

Bnccsas,  310 ;  condlUon  of  the  army  at  tlisi. 
post,  viii.  62 ;  preparations  made  there  for 
the  Invasion  of  Canada,  177;  cannon 
brought  from  Tieonderoga  to  Cambridge, 
217;  distress  of  its  carrison,  ix.  157, 158; 
supposed  to  be  nearly  impregnable,  3*2; 
Saint  Clair  tabes  command  of  that  post, 
301 ;  finds  the  fort  nntenable,  301 ;  hastily 
evacuates  it,  360  ;  the  fort  occupied  by  the 
army  of  Burgoyne,  367 ;  ample  stores 
found  there,  367 ;  general  alarm  from  its 
loss,  373,  874. 

Tilgfaman,  in  the  action  near  Manhattanrille, 
ix.ia7. 

Tillotaon,  Archbishop,  a  friend  to  Massachu- 
setts, ill  79. 

Tobacco,  first  cultivated  in  Yir^nla,  i.  151 ; 
used  as  currency,  ISl,  229;  given  in  ex- 
change for  wives,  157 ;  taxes  paid  in  it, 
189 !  Virginia  aupplies  with  it  the  British 
market, 394!  tliekingdemandsamonopoiy 
of  It,  lea ;  debts  paid  in  it,  202 ;  restric- 
tions on  its  cnitore  and  sale,  219 ;  tobacco 
tlie  circulating  medium,  iii.  38. 

Toleration  first  asserted  by  Roger  Williams, 
]  876;  a  zeal  for,  made  a  pretence  for 
undermining  lil)erty,  487, 438 ;  of  religious 
opinion  and  innuify,  how  far  allowed  by 
the  revolution  of  1088,  iii.  5. 

Tonfj,  Henri,  de,  liBUtcnant  to  La  Salle,  iii. 
163;  with  hun  penetrates  the  Illinois  coun- 


try, 1S5 ;  driven  thence  by  the  Itocinoia, 
107;  rejoins  La  Salle,  167;  descends  the 
Missiaaippi  in  search  of  liim,  174;  again 
descends  that  river,  195,  203, 

Tonyu,  governor  of  East  I'lorida,  is  impatient 
for  an  attaclE  on  Geot^a,  viii,  400;  will 
raise  the  Indiana  to  attwik  South  Carolina, 
401, 

Tooke,  John  Home,  persecuted  by  the  Eng- 
lish government,  vii.  344. 

Tories  of  -Massachusetts,  their  address  to 
Hutchinson,  vii.  46,  4T ;  Daniel  Leonard, 
02 ;  Tories  of  Boston  endeavor  to  persnade 
the  citizens  to  pay  for  the  tea  thrown  ovet- 
lard,  and  to  paralyze  the  spirit  of  t 

-— -    13,  68;  thr " '  '-  ' 

imisslon,  6 


,  of  Taunton, 
Long  Island 
disarmed,  viu.  iSTS ;  their  inhamBQity,  x. 
300,  310,  328,  332,  458. 

Torrington,  Viscount,  votes  Bgainst  taring 
America,  v.  413. 

Tory  partv  of  England,  the  new,  founded  by 
the  Rocltingham  Whigs,  v.  418;  its  plat- 
form, 413,  419 1  takes  posseaaion  of^  the 
cabinet,  vi.  337. 

Towns  and  dties  of  England,  fife  in  the,  V. 
50. 

Townshendj  Charles,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trade,  iv.  54,  62,  62 ;  bent  on  sustiuning 
extended  limits  in  America,  100 ;  defends 
the  application  of  severe  measniea  to  the 
colonies,  171 ;  retires  from  otfice,  230 ;  dis- 
agrees witii  Pitt,  248;  his  connectjon  with 
the  heir^pparent;  248;  secretary  of  war  to 
George  HL,  391;  resigns  this  office,  458; 
bis  able  speech  in  favor  of  the  treatry  of 
Paris,  453 ;  first  lord  of  trade,  v.  79 ;  powef 
assumed  by  him,  79 ;  his  colleagues  in 
council,  80 ;  his  pnipoae  end  policy  for  the 


eHoua. 


America,  87;  retires  from  the  caltinet,  S'. 
declines  office  under  the  triumvirate  min- 
isU)',  103 ;  favors  taxing  Che  colonies,  155, 
230 ;  is  proposed  for  secretary  of  state,  250 ) 
U  again  propfwed  for  that  office,  303 ;  pro- 
poses tfl  d^irive  America  of  its  charters, 
vi.  S;  condemns  "tlie  madness  and  dis- 
tractions"  of  America,  10 ;  becomes  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  20,  21 ;  courts  the 
favor  of  GrenvlUe  and  Bedford,  46;  his 
headstrone  conduct  and  arbitrary  spirit, 
45;  bis  political  schemes,  40,  47  ;  sets  his 
colleagues  at  defiance,  and  usurps  the  lead 
in  government,  47,  et  seq. ;  undertakes  to 
rflisK  a  revenue  from  America,  48;  brow- 
ministry,  49 ;  is  thrice  denounced 
ttm  as  "incurable,"  57j  liis  over- 
wnduct  towards  America,  45,  68, 
63 ;  tnumphs  over  Lord  Chatham,  00,  61 ; 
hia  character  and  great  abilities,  63;  bis 
supremacy  in  the  administi-Htion,  83,  el 
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Trooothiek,  1i;  bis  speeidi  in  Parliament 
on  American  afiaira,  75 ;  he  inveighs  aoainet 
Msesadiuaetts  and  other  coloniea^  76;  iiolds 
the  right  at  tasatian  as  indubitable,  76; 
•pri>[iOKa  port  duties  on  nine,  oil,  fruits, 
zUss,  paper,  colors,  and  espeaally  on  tea, 
76,  77;  catrlea  a  bill  for  disfntnchisicg 
Hew  York,  76,  81 ;  his  sudden  ilhiesB  and 
death,  9S;  his  dmntcter,  es,  69;  "famed 
alike  for  incompavable  tsientB  and  extreme 
inetabiiity,"  93 ;  always  featedj  never 
tmeted,  93 ;  his  fatal  bequest  to  bis  coun- 
tiy,  101 ;  plan  of,  viii.  133 ;  his  colonial 
a;?stem,  125,126. 
Townshend,  Geoi^,  iv.  170 ;  cotnmanda  a 
brigade  in  Wolfe'a  arm^,  324 ;  receivea  the 
caidtnlatjon  of  Quebec,  of  which  be  claims 
the  credit,  339 :  visits  Boston.  333  :  retuma 
toBugLand,  3 


Trade  and  pHuitatJoDa,  board  of  commisaion- 
era  foe  regnlation  of,  iv.  17 ;  their  waut  of 
power,  17, 18  (see  Board  of  Ti'ode) ;  acta 
of  trade  raaiated  at  Boston,  414,  et  seg.  ; 
evasions  of  these  acts  habituall7  penuitted, 
3.39. 

Trade,  American,  new  regulations  ot  Mr. 
Gi-enville,  v.  183,  134 ;  ilUcit,  157,  158 ; 
with  Oreot  Britain  suspended,  vi.  272 ; 
illicit  trade  of  ihe  Americans,  72  (see  Noa- 
impdrfatkin). 

TranaportaiioQ  of  white  servants,  1. 177. 

Transylvania,  part  of  Kentuckyj  ita  Hoffle- 
inent,  vii.  366;  its  civil  constitutioa  and 
taws,  36S,  369 ;  perfect  religiona  freedom, 

with  the  people  of  the  United  Colonies, 


patriots  of  Boston, 

Treat,  Robert,  governor  ot  CoQnecticnt,  de- 
clmes  to  surrender  the  charter,  ii.  430; 
resumes  his  functions  as  govemoi,  iii.  66. 

"Reatias  with  forei^  powers,  committee  ol 
Congress  for  the  preparation  of,  viii.  393. 

Treaty  of  peace,  terms  proposed  by  Lord 
Shelbume,  s.  Ml ;  terms  insisted  on  by 
Franklin,  S5B ;  preliminary  negotiations, 
674,  et  seg. ;  the  ti'eaty  signed,  ^] ;  char- 
acter of  the  treaty,  691 ;  advantages  to 
England  derived  from  it,  591 ;  reflections 
on  the  event,  693. 

Trecothick,  alderman,  a  merchant  of  London, 
V.  8S4 ;  examined  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  434,  427. 

Trecothick,  Barlow,  member  of  Parliament, 
nsliend,  and  is 
a  his  efforts  in 
America,  339, 373 ;  moves  for  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  tea,  860 ;  again  advises  the 
remission  of  (hat  dnty,  458. 

Trenton,  battle  of.  Colonel  Eall  has  com- 

SIS ;  Washington  determines  to  attai^  the 


enemy,  21.8;  hia  numbers,  233,  note;  his 
WBtcLwoiii,  224  ;  hia  prepai-ationa,  223, 
224;  fancied  aecurity  of  the  enemy,  21T, 
225 ;  tlie  American  caaae  r^irued  by 
many  as  boneless,  SB6,  327;  Washington 
crossea  the  Delawar^  230,  231 ;  state  of 
ihe  weather,  231 ;  sunerings  of  the  troops, 
332 ;  names  of  the  olScers,  231} ;  the  Ameri- 
cans enter  Trentjin,  and  find  the  enemy 
unprepared,  3»3, 233 ;  T 
Rail  is  killed,  and  nearl' 


3»2,33i;  after  a  ehoi't  cc 

I,  and  nearly  one  thousam 

prisoners,  234 ;  effect  of  the  vic- 


le  thousand  Uc»- 


tory,  385. 

Triumvirate  mlniatiy, — Grenville,  Egremont, 
and  Halifax,  v.  96;  their  ditflcultiea,  103, 
104;  laughed  at,  104;  their  resolution  to 
tax  America,  107, 109;  their  weakness,  139. 

Triumvirate  of  ft^byterian  lawyers  m  New 

Trumbull,  Colonel  Joseph,  aon  of  Governor 
Trumbull,  commissaiy-genenil  of  the  Am- 


fbresees  a  separation  of  the  colonies  from 
the  mother  county,  84,  103;  governor, 
his  patriotic  letter,  331 ;  convenes  the  legis- 
lature after  the  combat  at  Concord,  vii  316, 
vni.  41;  his  mesaass  to  Washington,  41; 
wishes  to  keep  back  a  portion  ol  the  new 
levies  liir  the  del^ce  of  the  colony.  69 ; 
apologiies  to  Waahiiigton  for  the  deaerliou 
of  Connecticut  aoldiera.  219,  is.  S7;  sends 
troop  to  Washington,  79 ;  exhorts  them  to 
be  brave,  79;  his  opinion  of  the  oft^r  of 
Lord  Howe  to  ^ant  pardons,  117, 118;  his 
I  patriotism  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the 


volutin 


.200;  ; 


of  North  Car. 


r  with  the  Cberokee 
36;  his  violent  spirit,  J89, 190;  fitvo 
pressors,   190,  383;  assembles  an 


1  ov- 


1,  190;  h 


inj"? 


sidered  nt  the  colonial  0 
the  royal  governors,  384;  is  intimidated, 
391;  marches  against  the  "Regulators.'' 
394;  bisunjustiffable demands,  396;  battle 
of  tlie  Alamance,  395;  execution  of  prison- 
ers on  hia  bare  order,  3S6,  307;  is  gratified 
at  the  spectacle,  397 ;  leaves  the  province 
and  tiecomes  governor  of  New  York,  397  j 
bis  conduct  severely  denounced  by  his  suc- 
cusaor,  Josiah  Martin,  400.  note. 

Tryon,  Wiiliam,  royal  governor  of  New  rorlc, 
his  information  touching  the  colonies,  viL 
71 ;  profeases  a  desire  to  assist  the  patriots, 
200;  hia  reception  at  New  York,  viii.  83; 
his  disappointment,  33;  endeavors  to  de- 
tach that  colony  from  tlie  Union,  315;  hia 
conspiracy  against  WaBblnglon,  441;  on 
Staten  Island,  ix.  83;  bis  letter  approving 
the  employment  of  Indians,  333;  his  ex- 
pedition Co  Danbury,  346  ;  bums  the 
vilkge,  347 ;  makes  a  hasty  retreat,  347. 

Tryon  County  (see  Mohaiik  Valtey,  and 
iierMmei'). 
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Tuljby-linok,  ix.  188, 186,  189. 


440. 


uiui,  iiiiiiiauji  in  Newbiuy,  Masa., 
iD  of  hJa  read  l>y  Lord  Cbatbam,  vi. 


Tucker,  .losiah,  dean  of  Gloucester,  hia  boo! 
advocating  JVee-trode  and  the  iiidepen. 
denoe  of  America,  vi.  611,  S15 ;  a  wriWi 
on  political  economy,  tUinlts  (if eat  BiiCam 
would  lose  uotliing  by  tlis  iQde{.endeace 
of  America,  viii.  ITf  -  -■••"—  " — ' — •'  *- 


Tnrgot,  Robert  JameB,  Abb^,  hi 


fredictlon, 
America, 

ir.  65;  Ilia  eseellent  cbaraetar,  v.  27;  the 
ftiend  of  libarty  and  of  human  nature,  2T! 


i.  168, 


39!  fore 


h;  theking'i 


;   neiUier 


pendeuce  of  America,  370,  STl;  minister 
of  Arianee,  vii.  »D  i  hia  high  character, 
90,  91;  lie  plans  reform,  and  in  it  has 
«  of  the  kmg,  92;  hia  con- 
.  ,  "  , '  {  reform,  viii. 
Jng  of  France  requires  his  wril- 
ten  opinion  on  American  affaii-s,  335;  he 
tbretells  the  independence  of  tbe  English 
coloniea,  336;  and  a  total  change  in  the 
KladonaofEmope  and  America,  336;  Am- 
erican independence  will  break  up  the 
colonial  Bf  stem  and  iutroduce  liberty  of 
trade,  337;  liYanceand  Spain  will  cease  to 
have  dependent  colonies,  3S7;  tbe  inde- 
pendence of  all  colonies  is  beat  fbr  Che 
mother  countiy,  833;  tbe  Americana  not 
fo  be  aided  with  monev, 
France  nor  Spain  is  ready 
840;  peace  ia  the  policy  for  both,  340; 
Turgot  the  friend  of  both  iiing  and  people, 
3*1;  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  Sil;  hia 
advice  is  not  followed,  342;  Maarepaa  mis- 
represents him  to  tho  king,  841,  863;  he  is 
dismissed,  SS3;  in  him  the  Frooch  mon- 
archy lost  its  firmest  anpport,  363. 
Turner,  Captain  William,  his  snccessfiil  at- 
tack on  the  Indiana  BC  Tomer'a  Falls,  11. 

■  upon  the 

..-,-. , .   jir cruelty, 

330,  321;    deleated,  331;    abandon  their 
homea  and  join  the  confederacy  of  the  Iro- 

Snnin,  332;  their  alliance  soit^t,  it.  34S, 
*7. 
Tvrelve  united  colonies  of  Ameiica,  vii.  391. 
Twiller,  Wouter  Van  (saa  Vim  Twiller). 
"  Two-pennv  Act "  in  Vii^nia,  v.  172. 
lyier,  Roj-al,  one  of  tho  governor's  council. 


Ultimatum,  American,  in  the  negotiation  at 

Unbeli^  foolish  pride  of,  viii.  865. 

Uncas,  tlie  Mohegan  chief,  1.  3»»,  iW;  puts 
Miantonomoh  to  death,  424. 

Underhill,  John,  captain  in  (he  Pequod  war, 
1.  399;  commander  of  Dutch  troops  in  an 
Indian  war,. ii.  292. 

Union,  tendency  towards,  iv.  74,  76 ;  proposal 
from  New  Vork,  7B;  plan  of  union  pro- 
posed by  Franklin  at  Altjany,  IS,  123; 
plan  propoaed  by  Halifiix,  1S9,  166 ;  plan 
prop^d  by  Shiriey,  172  ;  of  the  colonies 
proposed  by  Otis  of  Massachusetta,  v. 
279  ;  the  proposal  received  with  heeita- 
tioD,  292,  293 ;  SoutU  Carolina  decides 
for  it,  294  ;  propoaed  as  the  means  of 
security,  vi.  8,  12  ;  union  of  all  parts 
of  the  British  empire  under  an  equal 
and  uniform  direction,  proposed  by  Otia, 
IIS;  of  the  colonies  proposed,  30S,  316; 
etronglj-  desired  in  Boston,  196,  363;  in- 
cipient measures  taken,  464.  4B0;  with 
England  desired  by  leading  men  in  New 
York,  208,  209,  211;  the  people  are  for 
union  with  the  other  colonies,  216. 

Union,  town  of,  in  Connectjcnt,  conipel  a 
mandamua  councilfor  of  MaBaachas«t(B  ta 

Unitel  colonies  (see  Cot'onitt,  and  Amenca). 

United  colonies  of  Mew  England,  i.  430. 

United  provinces  (aee  Eiilond}. 

United  Slates,  (heir  prosperous  condition, 
i.  1 ;  compared  with  the  nations  of  Europe, 
1;  their  declaration  of  inde  pen  den"  "" 
152,  el  sea.  (see  Ar—'--  --'  "-- 
0/ Imiepemlence). 

Unity  of  the  human  race,  iv.  6,  6;  progress 
e^rywhere,  7,  8;  Calvmism  teaches  this, 
164;  of  the  material  universe,  viii.  117j 
and  of  the  intelligent  universe,  117. 

Universal  suffrage  In  Virginia,  i.  231  ;  abol- 
ished, 11.  207. 

Unskilful  conduct  of  the  Mafaachnaetta  ex- 
pedition to  the  Penobscot,  s  233. 

Ursuline  convent  at  (Quebec,  iii.  27. 

Usher,  John,  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
Hampshij'e,  Iii.  82. 

Utrecht,  peace  of,  iii.  226  (see  Pence  of 
IXtrtcht);  favorable  to  liberty,  v.  85;  its 


Yan  Cortlandt,  in  the  New  York 


aai  J^eckO'tUKM 


:  of  this- 


Von    Twillec,  Wouter,    governor  of   Kew 

Netherland,  ii.  282«. 
Yan  Wart,  Isaac,  assists  in  the  capture  of 

Andrii,  387;  hia  reward,  396. 
Vane,  Henry,  arrives  in  Boston,  1.  383;  hia 

character,  383:  governor  of  Massachusetts, 

384;  an  unwise  choice,  384;  sustains  Ana 
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curing  a  thsrter  lor  Khode 
Island,  425, 427 ;  a  ftiend  ot  Massaehusetia, 
443 ;  leadei'  of  the  moderate  Independents, 
li.  II;  hiii  pure  and  upright  character,  SB, 
ST;  hi£  trial  and  execution,  38,  40. 

Tamey,  Lord,  hi-,  venality,  vii.  175. 

Yariiain,  brigadier  from  Rhode  Isluid,  pro- 
poses to  enliM  emaacipated  slaves,  ix.  468. 


auoceBsfnl  attempt  to  conquer  it,  37. 

Vassal,  VViliism,  a  "busy  and  factious 
apirit,"  i.  438  (  endeavors  the  overthrow  of 
the  eharter.  438. 

Taudreuil,  Marquis  de,  governor  of  Canada, 
iii.  911,  SIS,  918, 323,  333,  iv.  131;  despairs 
of  the  safety  of  Fort  Duqnesne,  ISE ;  takes 
meoaurea  tor  the  anccut  of  Crown  Point, 
SOS;  holds  a  ccogress  of  Indians  at  Mon- 
treal, SBB,  263;  at  Quebeo,  3»4,  3S7;  sui> 
renders  Montreal,  360 

Taughan,  Colonel  William,  takes  one  of  the 
hattfivies  of  Louiabut^.  iii.  460;  general, 
UKes  Fort  Clinton,  is.  413;  bums  Kmga- 
ton,  414. 

Venango,  destroyed  by  Indians,  v.  133. 

Vergennes,  Count  de,  predicts  the  indepen- 
dence of  Bntish  America,  iv.  461;  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affiurs  of  Louis  XVI., 
his  character  and   previous  history,  vii. 

tween  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
190,  aai,  294;  his  sagacity,  284-,  his  opin- 
ions touching  the  struggle  and  its  probable 
consequences,  3fil,  36*2;  his  opinion  of  the 
answer,  of  Virginia  to  Lord  North's  pro- 
pOsaEs,  3S8;  his  iniinlon  of  (he  probable 
result  of  Eunltar  Hill  batOe,  viii.  100;  pro- 

Enses  to  send  an  emissary  to  America.  103 ; 
is  message  to  the  Americans,  103;  is 
amazed  at  Ihe&llvof  the  British  ministers, 

104;  sees  that  the' '-^ "  "-■---•  ■- 

retreat,  1S4;   his 

difficult  to  believe  cnat  uie  Dnusa  minis- 
ters  are  seeking  to  obtain  foreign  troops, 
147;  foresees  American  independence  and 
its  consennences,  161;  b|s  policy  nitb  re- 
considerations submitted  by  him  to  the 
king,  331;  the  issoe  involves  grave  con- 
Bcquences  to  France  and  Spain,  S31;  dan- 
ger of  war  with  England,  332  j  that 
power  may  make  peace  with  her  colonis's, 
and  then  attack  France.  333;  to  guard 
against  this,  aid  should  be  extended  to  the 
Ameiicans,  333;  but  secretly,  334;  France 
should  be  prepared  tbr  war,  336;  his  ad- 
vice to  the  king  in  council,  Ik.  61,  62; 
admits  Silas  Deane  to  an  interview  and 
promises  arms  to  tbe  United  Sutes,  63; 
bis  represen lotions  to  the  king  of  the  as- 

f?ot  of  public  affairs,  64;  the  danger  to 
ranee  of  attack  from  England,  65;  she 
will  be  bound  by  no  treaties,  65:  advan- 
tages Co  France  of  such  a  war,  66;  of  a 
friendly  connection  with  America,  67; 
probable  neutrality  of  other  European  pow- 


1,  67;  a^vi! 


ir  with  England,  G 


,   .9;  reply  ol    .  _.„ ._   

ni(int'8  protest,  2^6;  his  secret  interview 
with  the  American  commissioners,  2B8 ; 
permits  warlike  stores  to  be  sent  to  ths 
United  States,  and  American  privateers 
to  relit  in  French  hatbois,  298-300;  re- 
gards England  as  on  enemy,  299  ;  his 
adroit  evasions  of  English  remonstrances, 
SOO;  fis?s  the  time  for  France  and  Spain 
to  go  to  war  -with  England,  311;  his  de- 
'""'  "  "1  hearini?  of  Burgoyne's  surrender. 


:.  24;  t 


operation  of  Spain  in  a  war  wicii  England, 
165,  182,  186,  et  seg.  ;  undervalnea  Am- 
erican energy,  133 ;  yields  to  Spain  all  she 
required,  139,'  is  averse  to  an  attempt  on 
Ireland,  261,  253;  is  willing  to  make  con- 
cessions to  England,  442 ;  would  leave  to 
England  Canada  and  the  lerritory  west 
and  north-west  of  theOhio,  443;  isoffended 
with  John  Adams  tor  his  republican  iiieas, 
443 ;  his  opinion  of  Necber  aa  a  statesman, 
444;  his  oomplaints  about  a  loan,  446  i 
conipfaina  of  Adams,  453;  his  intervieir 
with  Grenvilte,  the  agent  of  Fox,  542,  643; 
he  athinks  Grenville's  credentials  insuffi- 
cient, G46;  he  is  ^sions  fbr  peace,  659, 
581;  explains  Ms  system,  633;  wishes  to 
esclade  the  (Tnlted  States  Srota  the  great 
lalies,  533;  his  sentiments  ooncemiug  the 
boundaries  and  fisheries,  582,  583- 
Vermont  settled,  iii.  870;  part  of  it  claimed 


resists  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  vi. 
507;  rising  of  tbe  men  of,  vii.  333;  they 
cross  Lake  Champlain  and  capture  Tlcon- 
deroga,  839,  340  (see  Ifstn  SaimMre 
Granli);  wishes  Co  join  'he  canibdeiscy, 
viii.  10  ;  New  York  disallows  it,  103;  the 
name  first  given  to  Che  state,  ix.  360;  the 
convention  meets,  360,368;  milependenca 
of  the  state  declared,  SOD  ;  Congress  re- 
fuses to  admit  it  to  the  Union,  301;  the 
new  constitution  formed,  868 ;  its  provi- 
sions^ 36S,  369 ;  shivery  forbidden,  3^ ;  no 
imprisonment  for  debt,  369;  aid  songht 
Itom  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts, 
369;  it  is  obtained.  334,  battle  of  Hnb- 
bai'dton,  360.370;  denied  admission  to  the 
"  '     ,  and  why,  x. 


Vervazsonl,  John,  visits  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  L  IT;  of  New  England,  18. 

Veto  power  ceases  in  England,  iii.  7. 

Villere,  a  leading  man  in  the  republic  of  Neir 
Orleans,  vi.  293;  his  tragical  fete,  294. 

Villiers,  de,  admits  Washington  to  a  capitu- 
'—--   '--    '"■-'- -ts  supphes  for  Os- 


Vinc 


0,  23T. 


r  against   the 
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Yiucennes,  settled  by  emigronta  (torn  CaniLilA, 
iii.  S46:  its  population  ia  1T6S,  vi.  221; 
the  British  miniatiy  command  ttiem  io 
leavetkeir  homes;  they  disregard  the  coiii- 
raand.  413;  taken  by  the  AnierlcauH,  x. 
198;  reWten  by  the  British,  197;  recov- 
ered by  the  Amenciina,  300. 

''Vindex"  [Snmael  Adama]  la  Boston  Ga- 
zette, quoted,  vi.  347,  341. 

Tinelond,  the  name  given  to  a  portion  oC 
New  England,  i.  5. 

Vines,  Eichaid,  settles  at  Saoo,  i.  330 ;  leaves 
Maine,  430. 


—  -„'  Jamas,  123;  emliariiation  of 
the  flrst  colony,  124;  a.  site  selected  for 
settlement,  125;  dissensions  among  the 
colomsts,  135;  dialiess  of  the  colony,  126, 
133;  arrival  of  a  re-enFbrcement,  1^;  un- 
reasonable dpectaUona  of  tixe  London 
company,  135;  Smith's  adrainiBtcation, 
184, 1S5;  a  new  charter  and  enlargemeat 
of  the  compaivy,  188 ;  civil  privilegea  de- 
nied to  the  emigrants,  137;  Lord  Da  la 
Woregoveruorfor  life,137;  dissolute ohar- 
aoter olt]ie«olonieta,13a;  their aufferinga, 
—  "the  starving  time,"  139;  great  moiv 
talitj',  140;  the  survivors  take  passage  for 
Newnmndland,  are  met  by  Lord  De  la 
Ware  in  the  river  and  return,  140;  mar- 
tial lavr  introduced,  143;  new  emigranta 
arrive,  144;  private  property  in  land 
allovred,  144:  a  third  patent,  149;  improve- 
ment under  it,  146 ;  Pocahontas,  148, 14T ; 
Argall,  Gates,  Dale,  148, 143;  tobacco  cul- 


tivated, 151;  aavErity  of  Argal), 
dismal  state  of  Ihe  colony,  lliSi:  itA  luu 
life  he^ns  under  Yeardley,  158;  first 
colonial  assembly  in  the  New  World, 
154;  Uie  Episcopal  Church  established  by 
law,  155;  many  abu^s  reformed,  157; 
women  sent  over  Irom  England,  157;  paid 
for  in  tobacco,  157;  a  representative  gov- 
ernment and  trial  by  jury  granted  to  the 
colouista,  lS8i  slaveiy  introduced,  178; 
Puritanism  disallowed,  ITS;  cultnre  of^lk 
and  of  (he  vine  unsDccessfnl,  179 ;  culture  of 
cotton  succeeds,  179;  condition  of  the 
aboriginea,  180;  massacre  by  (he  Indians, 
183;  succor  from  England,  134;  Indi- 
war,  184;  quo  warranto  against  the  V 
ginia  company  in  London,  1S9;  comm  . 
Bionera  sent  to,  189 :  spirit  of  liberty  auitong 
theVirginiana,  190;  the  Virginia  companj" 
dlaaalved,  183;  the  colonists  retain  thejr 
liberies,  193;  beneficent  admlnistiat 
of  Yeardley,  164,  196;  more  emigrants 
rive,  193 ;  the  coioniata  elect  then:  govern 
196-188;  the  representative  govemm 
oonUnnea,199,301;  acale  of  debts  altered, 
S02;  Berkeley's  RdmmiEtration,  303;  quiet 
restored,  204;  adheres  to  the  roj'al  conae, 
even  atler  the  esecution  of  Charles,  306, 
310;  Puritans  in  the  colony,  308;  Parlia- 
ment asserts  its  authority,  311 ;  intolerant 
proceedings  against  Puritan  ministers,  207; 


nroaperity  of  the  colony,  310;  nnmbers  o( 
the  coionisis,  310;  partisans  of  Charles  1. 
raaovt  to  Vi^nia,  310;  commercial  policy 
of  England  revised,  213,  et  »ec[.  ;  su\imita 
to  the  Long  Parliament  and  gams  a  virtual 
indepandence,  323;  now  as  fi^e  as  New 
deelarotion  of  popular 


reignty,  327;  the  rights  of, 
ir  the  protectorate,  331 
t  enjoys   free-trade. 


16;  prosperi 
,  380;   reU 


it^  of, 


liberty  except  for  Quakers,  231;  .. 
suffrage  granted,  331|  popnlotion  in  16B0, 
232;  the  genial  climate,  333;  t>eaiit?'of  the 
scenery,  233;  happiness  of  the  people,  284| 
renionstiates  against  the  cbaiter  of  Maiy- 
land,  348;  suffers  from  the  selHahneaa  of 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  her  agent,  ii.  69; 
Virginians  settle  Korth  Caiolina,  13S; 
character  of  the  early  settlera,  183;  their 
independent  spirit,  183;  biennial  eleclion 
of  le^laloiB,  189 ;  early  tendency  toivards 
aristocracy,  190;  a  continuation  of  English 
society,  190;  church  established  b}'  law, 
190,  200;  great  lack  of  education,  191; 
common  acWis  unknown,  192;  a  degraded 
caste  of  white  servants,  192;  negro  slaves, 

193;  their  severe  treatment,  193;  m 
aristocracy  founded  on  slave  property,  194; 
" t,  194;    --— 


n  Virgil 


in  there 


ration  of  monarchy  in  England,  195;  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  ceoaea,  and  Uie 

the  ascendency  in  the  legislature,  197; 
navigation  act  mVirginia.  198;  its  oppres- 
sive mfluence,  199;  mtoleranoe  in  religion, 
'200;  the  Quakers  persecuted,  201;  the 
royal  officers  mdependent  of  the  people, 
303;  the  jadges  not  I'espouEible,  204;  arbi- 
trary taxation,  304;  the  le^slature  aa- 
suraes  indefinite  continnanca  of  power,  206; 
excessive  compensation  of  ita  members, 
306;  hiequalityortazation,207;  universal 
suffrage  aboliahed,  SOT,  308;  and  liberty 
taken  away,  807,  308 ;  Vir^ia  granted  to 
Culpepper  end  Arlington,  209;  the  colony 
remonstiatBS,  210;  condition  and  character 
ofthepeople,  212;  discontent  oflhemasBi-'s, 
314;  Indian  war,  316;  insurrection  led  by 

isnrrectioQ 
suppressed,  ^9,  et  acq. ;  changed  to  a 
proprietary  government,  with  Dird  Cul- 
pepper aa  governor  for  liE^,  245 ;  his  avari- 
cious conduct  and  arbitrary  admin istratioii, 
347;  extreme  distress  of  (he  people,  248; 
Culpepper  returns  to  England,  249;  some 
of  Monmouth's  Toliowers  sent  to  Virginia, 
350;  kidnapped  men  and  boys,  2ol;  the 
printing-press  excluded,  353;  libsriy  pros- 
trate, 363;  the  authority  of  the  king  ques- 
tioned, 254;  the  people  contend  for  freedom, 
2S6;  population  m  1088,  4B0;  its  general 
character,  459;  howaflboted  byths  revolu- 
rionof  16BS,  111.35;  college  of  William  and 
Marv  founded,  26;  oppressions  of  Goveraor 
Nicholson,  26;  the  church  on  the  side  of 
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Iberly     3  ;    neglect    of  commerce,    28; 
tobitcco    the  staple  commodity,   28;    tho 
I  nj  ye  seventy  years  of  peace,  29 ; 

tol  rat   n   n  religion  notallawed,  33;  (he 
BBftl  t     extend    westward,    370;    no 

y  in  Virginia  alone  of  all  the 


1  D 


h  ads  f  trangers,  396  j  treaty  witb  the 
8x  Nat  ns,  ^5,  456;  spirit  of  fVeedom 
til  38,  39,  113;  claims  oil  tlie  land 

"Acs  f  h  borders  to  the  Misdssippi.  94; 
tb  I  d  a)  in  1752  desire  ber  to  build  a 
f  t  h  present  site  of  Fitteburgli,M; 
p  )  laU  in  ITGl,  139, 130;  poUlJcai  and 
so  ial  CO  liUon,  133, 131 ;  the  C  b 
Engl    d    stablJshed  by  law,  134 

iiool     184;  slavery,  185;  relatio      w 
E  gl    d,iaBi  Madison  and  Jefier        in 
thei    b  }Iiood,  18S;  Yirginia  to         ni 
tb    Qre     Western  Valley,  16T,      8 
d         CO  fine  Iha  settlers  to  the  ea 
Bl       Kid°%,  224;  sends   a  stro  ce 

ag       t  1   rt  Dnq^nesne,  303;  Yirg 

ravaged  in  Pontiao'a  war,  v.  124;  fs 
■witli  its  clergy,  171,  et  eeq. ;  loj-al  to 
land,  bnt  protasis  against  parliam  ta 
t(isaUou,223:  tbe  assembly  adopt  tr 
resolutions,  276-277;  Virginia  g  es 
signal  of  reustance  for  Che  contin  2  8 
sprit  of  resistance  to  the  stamp  36 

oppoaea  tbe  slave-trade,  vi,  71;        ro 
the  measures  of  Massachusetta,  146 
the. power  of  the  liritish  Parliaine     to     x. 
America,  146;  prepares  a  petjtio 
king,  a  memorial  to  the  House  o        rds, 
ana  a  remonstrance  to  the  House      Lo 
mons.  146 ;  Botetourt  appointed  g      m 
177;  limits  of  tbe  colony  curtailed     2G 
BndenlurKed,238;  Botetourt repo 
ably  of  the  disposition  of  the  coio        2 
meeting  of  fhe  leglalature,279;  th   aess 
opened  by  Lord  Botetourt,  270; 
the  decloradon  of  Parliament  by      d  re 
negative,   and  clmms  for  itself^ 
right  of  taxing  Virginia,  280;  w  ra 
king  of  danger,  and  sends  a  drcnl         tl 
.lather colomes,  280;  makei  anon-         rt 
tjon  covenant,  231;  and  resoivea  to      y 
more   slaves,   281 ;    Governor   Botetourt 
prDoiisea  a  partial  repeal  of  tbe  revenue 
acta,  315 ;  Yii^nia  desires  an  entire  repeal, 
816;  chooses  representatives  to  a  conip^ss, 
316 ;  resists  a  proposed  restriction  of  ber 
■western  boundary,  378;   her  settlements 
contjnuallv  extend  westward,   870;    the 
Earl  of  Diminore  becomes  governor,  381; 
Uie  le^aiatnre  protest  against  the  slave- 
trade,  413;  but  the  kingwill  not  allow  it 
to  bo  in  any  way  obstructed,  413 ;  alarm 
at  the  increase  of  the  negro  populatjon, 
414;  the  legisUiture  propoae  intero<iloniat 
committees,  454,  455  ;  in  1774,  the  ext«n- 

G2;  meeting  of  the  assembly,  52;  Its  lead- 
ing man,  62;  sympathy  with  Boston,  52, 
a  fast  appointed,  B2;  the  assembly  dis- 
solved, 64;  meeting  of  the  members;  ihey 


advise  a  continental  congress,  M ;  Cbej'call 
a  convention  of  the  province,  and  inaugu- 
rate the  revolution, 51;  a  fast  strictly  kept, 
67 ;  contributes  liberally  to  the  relief  of  Bos- 
ton, 74 ;  meets  in  convention,  83 ;  high  smrit 
and  great  energy  of  ttiat  meeting,  84;  it 
ftirbids  the  slave-trade,  81;  takes  part 
strongly  with  Uassacbusetta,  85 ;  condemns 
the  conduct  of  General  tiage,  85;  opposes 
the  extension  by  the  Quebec  act  of  tha 
boundaries  of  Canada  to  (he  Miaaiauppi, 
161;  rapacity  of-  Governor  Dunmore,  161, 
162;  tbe  Indian  war  in  Weatem  Virgh.ia 
and  Eentuclty,  164,  elseg.  t  great  t>atte  at 
Pm  Peaaant,16a;vietoryoftheVirjilnia 
n  160;  they  cross  the  Ohio  river,  169; 
Ih  1  ana  sue  tbr  peace,  170 ;  celebrated 
eeoh  of  Logan,  170;  the  Virmnia  forces 
the  bonndarv  established  by  the 
Q  60  ac^  171;  Preshj-terians  of  South- 
w  Virginia,  theirgatiioticreaointions, 


eluctant  to  sunder  their  ce 

Britain,  371  d  ;  an  nnpiepared  for 

d  open  to  attach,  271  d ;  the  con- 

meeta,272;  its  earnest  debate,  273 ; 

Fidrfiix    resolves    introduced. 


[  Henry 


a  bold 


ec     273,  274:  they  ai'e  adopted  276; 

3as    es    for    deMce,    275;    Danmore 

ze  tbe  powder  of  the  colony,  276,  276 ; 

re      ns  to  free  and  arm  the  slaves  and  to 

W  liamsbnrgh  in  ashes,  276,  277;  the 

o      ready  to  rise,  2T6;  butare  induced 

ear,  277 ;  news  >h)m  Lexington  ar- 

334;  great  excitement  and  military 

g  334 ;  Patrick  Henry's  twld  conduct 

ved  by  the  people,  336;  Diinmf— 


of  the  as- 

ily  of  the  house  of  bnr- 


g  es  o  Lord  North's  insi 
88  88  ithereplywrittenbvJefferson,886; 
Sb  me  praises  the  document,  388;  ar- 
rog  ceaad  rashness  of  the  governor.  Lord 
D  ra  re, Till.  78,  79;  he  virtually  abdi- 
be  government,  TO ;  the  roj'ai  au- 
thority at  an  end,  79;  a  convention  at 


ment.  80;  ita  vigorous  measures,  80 ;  com- 
mittee of  safety  chosen  and  delegates  to 
Congress,  81;  bills  of  credit  issued,  82; 
taxation  suspended,  82;  the  eonvention 
affirm  their  lovalty  tu  Geoige  HI.,  82; 
Vir^oia  bars  the  doors  of  Congress  against 
Kentncky,  109 ;  the  ministry  determine  to 
recover  the  province,  168 ;  violent  proceed- 

ance  of  Vir^nia  to  Britiab  troops,  221; 
Dunmore'a  foray  at  the  Great  Bridge,  2^ ; 
he  Invites  slaves  to  rise  against  their  mas- 
ters, 233 ;  state  of  the  colored  popnlatioii, 
323 ;  not  Virginia,  but  England,  responsible 
for  slaver;'  in  that  province,  ^o;  why  the 
slaves  did  not  genereUy  rise,  ^6:  many 
people  join  tbe  British  standard,  226;  tlis 
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convention  give  up  the  shores  of  the  Ches- 
apeake to  waste  and  solitude.  3*8;  raises 
more  troops,  2*6;  demands  the  opening  of 
the  ports.  241"!  house  of  burgesses  dissorvea 
itseff,  and  thus  Bnoihilales  the  last  vestige 
of  regal  authority.  373 ;  the  conventjon 
assembles,  373;  the  population,  whence 
derived,  374;  historical  notices,  874;  ex- 
tent of  terrilory  churned,  374;  whence 
sprung  the  spiiic  of  the  revolution  now  iu 
[inigresB,  376;  Virginia  unauliaoDs  and 
resolute,  375;  the  t^e  family  and  the  Gary 
family,  875;  purpose  of  tlia  oonveaHoH, 
876,  318!  its  character.  37T;  a  resolution 
adopted  instmotjng  tha  Virginia  delegates 
iu  Congresa  to  propose  to  that  body  a  deo- 
laratiou  of  independence,  878;  this  resolu- 
tion received  oat  of  doora  wiLh  Mgh  eatis- 
ftotion,  878;  adopts  a  declaration  of  tha - 
rights  of  man,  881,  et  seq. ;  its  principal 
ffealnrea,  881:  the  end  of  government,  881; 
distinctaon  of  nowcrs,  382;  the  light  of 
flofirflge,  3^;  freedom  of  the  press,  883; 
the  militia,  333 ;  freedom  of  religion,  333; 
the  declamtlou     founded    "~    ' '"'"'" 


ruth,  i 


rmed,  i 


it  made  no  attempt  at  social  reforms,  435 ; 
parallel  with  the  English  constitution,  4^5  i 
distribution  of  power,  436;  acknowledges 
the  territorial  rights  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mainland,  and  the  CnrolioaB,  436  ;  organ- 
ization of  the  government,  437 ;  progress 
of  the  war,  ix.  36  ;  Donmore  inlkta  the 
tidewaters,  3B  ;  independence  pi'ocliiimed, 
89 ;  claims  the  immense  territorv  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  55,  56  ;  this  clum  dis- 
pnted  in  Congress,  56 ;  constitution  of 
civil  govemmeut  adopted,  iS2 ;  dispositjoa 
of  the  glebe  lands  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 277;  SBparaUon  of  church  and  statfi 
effected  atter  a  brief  struggle,  278  ;  entails 
abohshed  by  the  energy  of  Jeffferson,  280 ; 
aa  attempt  to  abolisii  slavery,  281;  wby 
the  attempt  failed,  281;  mvaded  b^  a 
pillaging  expedition,  x.  ^8  ;  the  iegLsla- 
ture  contiscatss  the  property  of  British  sub- 
jects, 223;  abiUlbr  establish  I  ng  religions 
freedom,^;  aregimentofVirginiatroops 
masBacred  in  South  Carolina  by  Taclelon, 
307  ;  VirgLiia  in  part  for  slaveiy,  in  part 
BgiiinBt  it,  354;  the  Vi  ----  j--'-— ^-- 


seatunenta  of  her  leading 
epecting  elavBTV.  356;  offers  a  bounty  to 
white  men:  to  enlist,  366  ;  prohibits  the  in- 
trodnctioD  of  more  slaves,  356;  sends  troops 
totherel)efofSoathCaroliaa,316;  asserts 
the  soveidgnty  of  the  iudividnal  states,  and 
protests  against  the  assumption  of  power 
by  CongreBS,  400;  proposes  to  relinquish 
some  of  her  rights  for  the  saks  of  union, 
419;  her  magnanimity,  480;  invaded  by 
Arnold,  497;  by  Cornwallis,  484,  499; 
ravages  of  the  British  troops,  606;  amonnt 
of  property  dastro)|ed,  505;   military  op- 


of  Cornwailis,  497,  i 


I  Congress  the  power  of  taxation, 


Virginia  Dare,  first  Englisli  child  bom  in 
America,  i.  106. 

Virtual  representaUon  of  America  ia  Eng- 
land, a  fallacy,  v.  282,  290. 

Voltaire,  influence  of  his  writings,  v.  22;  the 
prince  of  scours,  23;  complaisant  to  those 
in  power,  32;  his  contempt  of  the  people, 
23;  competant  to  destroy,  not  to  reform, 
33;  on  the  progress  of  human  liberty,  vi. 
83;  his  high  repntalion,  ix.  433;  repre- 
sanled  the  France  of  his  day,  483;  his  ad- 
vocacy of  toleration. 4S3;  not  the  teacher, 
yet  the  friend,  of  America,  483,  48i;  his 
intei'view  with  Franklin,  484;  his  admira^ 
tion  of  Lafayette,  484;  Voltaire  and  Frank- 

Vose,  Major,  burns  Boston  hght-honse,  viiL 

Vrias,  De  [sea  De  Vi-ies). 


...  393,3E. 

Wadsworth,  Joseph,  eeoretes  and  secures  tha 
charter  of  Connecticnt,  ii.  430. 

Wadsworth,.  William,  copfain  of  the  train- 
bands at  Hartford,  ill.  67;  disconcerts  the 
attempt  of  Governor  FletcherofNaw  York, 


Walcott,  \ientBnant>cDlonBl  of  the  British 
army.issent  by  Gieneral  Howe  to  uegoliata 
with  Washington,  ix.  339. 

Waldeck,  Prince  of,  his  eagerness  to  supply 
troops  to  George  III.,  viii.  266 ;  the  regi- 
ment is  fnrniBhed,  267;  collects  recruit* 
ibr  England,  is.  813. 

Waldeckers  at  Whits  Plains,  ix.  178 ;  under 
Douop  at  Princeton,  343;  put  to  flight  by 
Hew  JersBV  militia,  251. 

Waldanses  in  Now  Natheriand,  ii.  301, 

Waidroa,  Richard,  of  Ooohoco,  tortured  to 
death  by  Indians,  lii.  180, 

Walford,  Thomas,  at  Cbarlestown,  i.  341. 

Walker,  Admiral  Sir  Hovenden,  commands 
a  fleet  for  the  leductioii  of  Canada,  ill.  321; 


Walker,  Tbomas,  commissioner  of  Vii^nla, 
to  a  congress  of  tha  Six  Nations,  vi.  227t 
the  Anglo-Canadian,  at  Montreal,  vii.  Sf " 

Walpole,  Horace,  quoted,  V  ""•  ""    "  '    ' 
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Walpole  Sir  Hubert,  iv  18;  rejectB  the  pro- 
poijl  of  a  Btainp  tii\  on  the  colonies,  S5i 
doubta  the  iviadom  of  taxing  the  colonies. 
■V  laa.  nnme  minister  ot^England,  Us 
32^,  hia  pacific  polic}',  1125; 


Witnton,  go\  ernor  ot  Khode  leland,  iaclined 
to  the  royal  side,  Ml  318. 

War  of  1756,  the  underlying  eanees,  iv.  277; 
it  iDTOlTed  the  great  c^uestioa  of  modern 
limes,  377;  sufferings  and  aorrowa  of  this 
war,  15C>;  number  of  the  dead  in  arms, 
4B5;  xesnlts  of  the  peace,  458;  diffnaon  of 
the  English  tongue,  156. 

War  which  followed  (lie  accesaion  of  King 
William  III.,  its  cauaes,  ill.  175, 173;  plana 
'     'jng  hoatilidea,  177;  horrors  of 


r,  179,  el  aej. ;  war  of  the  Spanit 

ion,  SD6;  its  causes,  207,  203;  wi 

between  France  and  S 


jion,  2i6;  its  causes,  207,  20! 
in  France  and  Spain,  363;  v 
trade,  400 ;  war  of  the  Austrian 


War  foreseen  hy  Joseph  Hawley  of  Massa- 
chaaetta,  vii.  103, 125, 153. 

War  expenses  of  tbe  United  States,  estimate 
of,  X.  688,689. 

War  ui  New  Jersey,  x.  127,  et  teq.  872 ;  in 
Ehode  Island,  147;  in  ihe  "backwoods," 
103,  et  aeq. ;  in  the  Northern  department, 
^3,  et  aeq. ;  in  Europe,  210,  et  aeq. ;  in 
the  Sonthern  atates,  233,  et  seq.,  560  ;  in 
Soath  Carolina,  300,  et  leq. ;  on  the  ocean, 
426,  et  leq. ;  at  the  South,  456,  et  leq. ;  ia 
Virghila,  ^7,  el  seq. ;   England  tired  of 


thew 


9,  631,  e 


Wor^  Indian,  how  conducted,  iii.  231. 

Ward,  Aiiemus,  one  of  the  council  of  Mnasa- 
chn3etts,vi.lfl2;  of  Shrewsbury,  appointed 
major-general  of  the  Maaaaehnsetts  forces, 
vii.  228;  unfit  for  the  comcaand,  331,  322, 
3S9 ;  commands  at  Cambridge,  105 ;  dreads 
defeat,  105;  his  inactivity  on  the  day  of 
Bunker  Hill,  416;  elected  major^eneral 
by  the  Continental  Congress,  viii.  26;  cora- 
manda  the  American  centre,  13,  81. 

Ward,  E«v.  Nathaniel,  a  code  of  laws  pre- 
pared by  hhn,  i.  418  • ;  its  proTlaiona,  417, 
etnq. 

Warham,  Eev.  John,  arrives  atNantasket,  i. 
358. 

Warner,  of  Hampshire  Comity,  his  resigna- 
tion as  mandamns  councillor,  vii.  111. 

Warner,  Seth,  shares  in  the  enterpriae  of  tak- 
ing Ticonderoga,  vii.  339;  takes  Crown 
Point.  340;  elected  lientenant'Colonel  of 
the  Gfrean  Mountain  Boys,  viiL  177;  com- 
pels the  retreat  of  Carleton,  187 ;  his  ngi- 
ment  in  the  battle  of  Hubbardton,  ix.  369; 
in  the  battle  of  Bennington,  386. 

Warren,  Admiral  Sir  Peter,  co-operates  in 
the  attack  on  Louieburg,  iii.  169, 161 ;  cap- 
tures a  French  fieet,  463. 

Warren,  James,  representative  from  Plji 
outh,  vi.  7;  the  ide-   -■' =•— - 


apondencv,  43S ;  speaker  of  the  new  bonsa 
of  representatives,  viii.  48;  desires  from 
Congreaa  a  declaration  of  independence, 
336. 
Warren,  Joacph,  of  Boston,  ntters  the  Hew 
war  cry,  "  Freedom  and  Equality,",  v, 
411,  112;  a  memiier  of  the  committee  of 
correspondence,  his  all-ooiitrolllug  love  of 
liberty,  vi-  130;  concurs  with  Samuel 
Adams,  198,  430,431;  one  of  Hie  commit- 
lee  to  prevent  the  tea  l>om  being  landed, 
473 ;  at  the  great  meeting  in  the  Old  South 
Church,  478,  vii.  36,  36 ;  reports  "  a  aolema 
league  and  covenant''  to  suspend  coinmer- 
ciu  intercoorae  with  England,  00;  enter- 
tains Putnam,  101;  gives  direction  to  a 
convention  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  109; 
report  lo  the  Suffolk  county  convention, 
lia;  patriotic  resolutions  drafteii  by  bim, 
123 ;  his  feailess  beaiing  before  Gage,  121 ; 
hia  aoimd  judgment,  13*.  135;  one  of  the 
committee  of  aafely ,  154 ;  his  letter  to  Jo- 
siah  Quincy,  then  in  England,  173;  hia 
courage,  229;   t'-  — "—    —  ■'--  ^ — ■ — 


success,  2 


on  the  Boston 
eg. ;  he  is  confident  of 
ritish  ministry,  by  in- 
^  ,  except  him  from  par- 
don, 264;  sends  a  message  to  Adams  and 
Hancock  at  Lexington,  283,  289;  assists 
■~  "-i  pursuit  of  the  British,  308;  — 


_j  the  trenches,  433;  his  exalted 
character,  433;  his  memorv  honored,  434. 
Warwick,  E.  ly  and  Samuel  Gorton,  i.  119._ 
Washington,  Geoige,  cornea  into  notice,  iii. 
167;  his  early  history,  468;  hia  destiny, 
468  r  sent  by  Dinwiddie  to  remonstrate 
against  French  encroachment,  iv.  108; 
foresees  the  destiny  of  the  spot  where 
Pittsburgh  now  stands,  109;  his  interview 
with  the  French  commander  at  la  Brouf, 
111 ;  made  a  hentemmt'Colonel,  and  ordered 
to  the  Forlcs  of  Ohio,  118:  hia  advance 
solidted  by  the  Indians,  117;  goes  in  a 
dark  night  to  the  Indian  camp,  118;  his 
Erst  combat  with  the  French,  118,  119; 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Fort  Kecessitv, 
120  J  obliged  to  capitulate,  121;  joins  Brad- 
dock,  185;  his  description  of  that  general, 
186 ;  his  estraordinary  coarage  and  hero- 
ism, 190;  bia  hairbreadth  escapes,  190; 
the  prases  lavislied  on  him,  190;  made 
colonel,  and  charged  with  frontier  defence, 
223;  visits  Boston,  S21;  highly  praised  by 
Dinwiddie,  23D ;  neglected  by  the  British 
coininHndra4n-cbief7236;  his  selE^acrific- 
ing  Bpu:it,  ^6;  commands  two  Yirghiia 
reghneuta  sent  against  Fort  DuquesDe, 
308;  in  command  of  the  advance  brij^ade, 
310;  the  fort  is  taken,  311;  honora  paidio 
WaabingtoQ.  813;  his  marriage,  811;  re- 
tires to  private  life,  314 ;  hia  opposition  to 
.  the  stamp  act,  v.  327,  328 ;  his  patriotic 
"■    272,  273;   his  scheme  tor 
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non-impoTtation  adopted  by  Vicginia,  28X ; 
flis  examiimtioii  of  the  Otio  Valley,  379; 
his  eulogium  on  Frankliii,  499 ;  member  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Vir^ia,  vii.  52; 
subscribes  for  the  relief  of  suffering  fiostsu, 
14;  favors  dedsive  meuures,  85;  wisbes 
to  mftreh  to  the  relief  of  Boston.  85;  a 
member  of  Cbs  first  continauts!  congress, 
127 ;  rejects  tbe  idea  of  indapeadeuee,  but 
condeitina  the  regulating  act,  141,  145 ; 
Patrick  Henry's  opinion  of  him,  163 ; 
chosen  cammonder  of  a  militai;  organiza- 
tion, W7:  presides  at  a  convention  of 
FaJriaa  County,  which  adopted  vary  de- 
dded  resolutions,  74 ;  these  resolutions, 
under  the  sanction  of  his  name,  adapted 
by  the  eolooy  ol  Vir[^iiij  372 ;  bis  good 


IJon,  277;  a  member  of  the 
neutal  congr^B,  3fl3;  his  patriotic  decision, 
joined  with  modest  regard  for  the  opinioas 
of  oUiera,  375,  37S ;  is  nominated  for  com- 
mander-in-cbief,  390 ;  unanimously  elected, 
893;  bis  esalted  character,  393-490;  of 
Southern  origin,  yet  the  true  representative 
of  his  country,  398 1  religious  character, 
898;  hia  ptuitv  of  modve,  399;  was  by 
necessity  the  first  of  men,  399 ;  used  power 
only  for  the  pnblic  good,  400 ;  never  did 
any  man  so  command  universal  conftdenca, 
400;  saw  the  dilficulties  before  him,  yet 
cheerfully  accepted  the  station,  401;  ra- 
fn^ng  all  pay,  he  entered  on  tbe  duty, 
401,  402 ;  Congress  unanimously  pledged 
to  him  )ts  support,  and  invested  bun  with 
full  powers,  402;  bis  appohitment  greatly 
united  the  people,  and  strengthened  tbe 
cause,  403;  Us  f^well  to  Congress,  vili. 
81;  his  departure  from  Philadalphi",  81; 
hia  raoeptioii  at  Nefr  York,  32, 33 ;  address 
of  the  provincial  oongresB  of  New  York  to 

command  of  tbe  army  at  Cambridge,  40; 
hia  pimularity,  41 ;  bis  answer  to  Governor 
TrumSnll,  41 ;  visits  the  posts  of  tbe  wmy, 
41,  42 ;  introduces  refornia.  45 ;  misjudgea 
the  Massachusetts  people,  49 ;  his  report  to 
Congress  on  tbe  state  of  the  army.  61;  his 
multifarious  duties,  60;  bis  position,  60; 
his  want  of  monej^,  powder,  and  Mins,  81 ; 
bis  ettoits  to  obtain  powder,  61 ;  relies  on 
thfl  sgrit  of  the  counliy,  62 ;  remonstiates 
with  Ijage  on  tbe  ill  treatment  of  bis  Amet^ 
lean   pnaoners, 


opiej 


;  tbe  fe 


hnity  to  British  olficers  in  his- hands, 

67 ;  cloaely  invests  Boston,  67 ;  ofCers  battle 
to  Qa^  67;  the  challenge  not  accepted, 
67 ;  rejects  the  plan  of  an  expedition  against 
Nova  Scotia,  63;  directs  an  iiiyasion  of 
Canada,  68 ;  liis  policy  with  respect  to  coast 
def^e,  39 ;  his  difficulties  and  wants,  69 ; 
his  great  fortitiide,  70 ;  is  fully  convinced 
of  the  neeesaity  of  mdependence,  108 ;  coin- 

Eluns  that  Congress  neglect  to  provide  for 
Is  army.  111;  Congress  send  a  committee 
to  the  camp.  111 ;  his  indignation  at  the 
bunting  of  falmoutlt,  113;  urges  the  im- 


mediate occupa^on  of  Canada,  130 ;  hJs 
instructions  to  Arnold  relative  to  hia  es- 
pedition  to  Quebec,  191;  bis  address  to 
tiie  Canadians,  191 ;  bis  army  at  Cambiidga 
greatly  need  supplies,  .217 ;  complains  to 
Governor  TrnmbaU  of  the  desertion  of 
Connecticut  soldiers,  219;  enlists  a  new 
army,  and  continues  the  siege  of  Boston, 
219 ;  his  ceaseteaa  vl^ance,  219 :  his  In- 
dignation at  the  proceedings  of  Dnnmore 
in  Vii^inia,  2-24,  226,  232;  allows  free 
negroes  to  enliat  in  bis  army,  333 ;  is  sadly 
in  want  of  money,  233 ;  and  in  wfuit  of 
suitable  implemente  of  war,  234 ;  yet  Coef- 
gress  are  impatient  that  be  accompiishea 
so  tittle,  234n  ;  submits  to  a  coundl  of  war 
the  quesUon  of  an  assault  on  Boston,  234  a  ; 
the  officers  advise  against  it,  234Sf  be 
woidd  have  been  glad  U  '  "  '"" 
*    '       ■■■-'■■_  .jait,,  ui 


Boston,  392 ;  takes  possession  of  Dorchester 
Heights,  293 ;  his  skilful  preparations,  293 ; 
his  movements  unperceived  by  the  enemy, 
294 ;  b  ready  for  an  attack,  297;  the  enemy 
fear  to  attack  him,  297 ;  lakes  possession 
of  Nook's  Hill,  302;  this  compels  a  pre- 
dpitoteretreatof  the  British, 303;  his  army 
enters  Boston,  303 ;  receives  a  beartywel- 
oome,  303 ;  orders  troops  to  New  Yorlc, 
808;  be  attends  (he  thnraday  lecture, 
301 ;  address  to  him  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  304;  Congress  vote  him  a,  com- 
memorative inedalj  304 ;  be  complains  to 
Congress  of  the  pohcy  of  short  enlistments, 
315;  at  New  York,  3B6;  is  folly  for  mde- 
pendence,  884 ;  his  army  greatly  weakened 
by  detachments  sent  to  re-enforee  the  north- 
ern army,  421,  422 ;  is  left  with  a  small 
tbree,  422 ;  and  in  great  want,  422 ;  amount 
of  his  force  in  June,  1778, 440, 450 :  Tryon's 
conspiracyagmusthim,44I;  WashiuKton'a 
trust  in  trovidence,  442;  wiU  not  hold 
intercourse  with  Lord  Howe  as  a  private 
person,  iic  39,  41, 43 ;  will  not  accept  par- 
don, 42 ;  proposes  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
4B;  Gates  claims  to  be  bis  equal, fi8;Wash- 
ington's  public  spirit,  59 ;  is  surrounded  by 
incompetent  generals,  78,  334;  Congress 
too  ready  to  take  aifairs  ont  of  bis  bands, 

78,  334 ;  few  men  on  whom  he  can  rely, 

79,  79 ;  force  at  his  command  in  August, 
1776,  80 ;  reoMrs  to  Long  Island,  89 ;  bis 
angtdsh  at  the  sku^ter  of  brave  men,  94 ; 
his  sleepless  vi^ance  and  activity,  98,  99, 
101, 104;  his  soldiers  confide  in  bun,  90; 

Serceives  tbe  danger  of  bis  troops,  and 
stermines  on  a  retreat,  101 ;  the  propoeal 
unanimously  approved,  103;  the  retreat 
etfectod  wiOiout  loss,  103, 104;  Wasbin^- 
tfln  the  last  to  leave  Brooklyn,  104;  hta 
wonderful  power  of  secrecy,  107;  the  re- 
treat bis  own  measure,  107  :  he  represents 
to  Congress  tbe  condition  of  hia  army,  109, 
110:  tells  tham  the  oityof  New  York  must 
'---'■  —  ■' — "  "0;  ia  overruledlnopinion 
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1, 1^,  130;  his 


Bubjeet 


by  his  officers,  113;  ha  explains  to  Con- 
gress why  New  York  cannot  be  defonilad, 
114,  116 !  his  able  argument,  114,  IIB ; 
Congress  yidda,  IIB,  116 ;  ha  ia  fired  on 
by  the  Hessians,  118 ;  removes  bia  stores 
andartiUeiy,  119 ;  landing  of  British  trooDS. 
119 ;  shameful  flight  of  the  Ainerioiuis, 

Washington's  example  r' '"■ 

esposed  to  deatli  or  cup 
perfect  self-posse^Bion,  122: 
nis  temper,  134 ;  takes  a  strong  po: 
Hsrlem  Heights,  13S,  165;  condei 
practice  of  trusting  to  militJH.  I 
lepresentations  to  Congress  on  the 
disregarded,  138 ;  his  trust  in  the  people, 
138;  his  renewed  expostulations  with  Con- 
gress alwnt  an  efficient  army,  173 ;  British 
ships  ascend  the  Hudson,  17*;  British 
troops  hind  at  Frog's  Neck,  1T5 ;  his  com- 
mui^catlons  threatened,  1T5 1  takes  meas- 
nres  to  secure  them,  175;  evacuates  New 
York  Island,  175;  holds  a  council  of  ti&t, 
176 ;  sacuras  bia  rear  at  White  Plains.  179 ; 
Howe  does  not  Tentore  to  attack  him,  180, 
1S3;  strengthens  bis  position,  183;  ssas 
the  danger  of  Fort  Washington,  and  wishes 
to  have  it  evacnatad,  185  \  his  hrstmctlona 
to  Oreene,  1S6;  Greene  disregards  his  in- 

movements,  183 ;  a  great  disaster  in  conae- 

Juence,  19U-IEI3;  his  inatrncCions  to  lyse, 
38  i  Lee  disregards  them,  387,  196,  197, 
203,  206 ;  examines  the  H^iands,  and 
determines  to  fortify  them,  187 ;  is  not 
seconded  by  his  generals,  13T;  his  great 
grief  at  this  188, 193  ;  crosaes  the  Hudson 
into  New  Jersey,  187;  his  army  melts 
ttway,  195;  he  crosses  the  Passaic,  196;  at 
Newark,  196;  at  Biunawick,  198;  at 
Princeton  and  TS-enton,  801 ;  retreats  ba- 
jnnd  tha  Delan-are,  202 ;  he  does  not  de- 
apair,  198,  201 ;  his  dsiW  orders  to  Lee  to 
join  him  are  disragarded,  194,  198,  200, 
aoa,  204;  I.ee  nusrepresents  and  denonncea 
■Washington,  205,  207,  209  ;  Washington 
sees  one  of  Lee's  letters,  20S ;  his  difBcul- 
tjea,  217 ;  his  Eortitnde  In  meeting  them, 
ai7 ;  his  trust  in  God,  218 ;  be  resolves  on 
s  bold  stroke,  218;  often  blamed,  318, 
nofs;  vindicated,  218,  aote;  secares  all  the 
boata,  202,  219 ;  propoaes  a  reform  in  the 
army,  219,  et  sej, ;  aska  for  power  to  enlist 
men,  SSS ;  his  army  on  the  eve  of  dissolu- 
tion, ^0,  221 ;  remonsti-ates  with  Congress, 
320-222 ;  proposes  an  army  of  the  l&ited 
8tatea,  SSih ;  preparations  for  crossing  the 
Delaware,  223;  amount  of  his  force,  22S, 
note ;  his  watchword,  224 ;  crosses  the 
Delaware  in  a  nirfit  of  terrible  aeventy, 
331;  attlLck  on  llie  Hessians  at  Trenton, 
332,  233  ;  his  horse  is  wmiiided,.234,  sur- 
render ceF  the  Hessians,  234 ;  tlie  Amer- 
icans lose  not  one  man,  235  ;  eilect  of  the 
victory,  335 ;  Washington's  feelings  at  this 
great  auceesa,  334 ;  Congress  confer  on  bun 
power  to  enlist  an  army,  238;  they  " 


naka  him 


,  diifla 


r,  2U I  he'ugaiu  1 


the  Delaware,  and  lakes  post  at  Trenton, 


with  him,  340 ;  to  pav  the  troopa  he  pladgea 
Ua  own  fortune,  ^1 ;  bia  letter  on  Mew 
Year's  Day,  1777,  242 ;  concentrates  his 
forces  at  Iienton,  243 ;  hia  night  inarch  to 
Princeton,  246,  247:  his  plan  of  operations 
foe  deUvering  New  Jersey ,  340, 246 ;  arrives 
at  Princeton,  247 ;  battle  of  Princeton, 
2^,  249  ;  expoaes  himaelf  to  great  danger, 
340;  his  complete  success,  249,  250;  en- 
camps at  Moi-ristown,  252;  his  fiviclama- 
tioQ  to  all  who  had  accepted  Biitiab  pro- 
tection, 253;  conSdonce  I'ciiosed  in  him  by 


338 ;  bia  opiuion  of  ^i 
opposite  Ticonderoga,  B' 


uiuij.uu^;  advises  a  draft,  334 ;  reliaa  on 
New  England  miUtia,  336 ;  euri-ounded  by 
unworthy  officers,  387;  Congress  ehlarges 
'-'i  powers,  338 ;  helplessness  of  Congresa, 

,  Ills  unseU^ 
iring  jiatriotiam,  343  ;  bears 
imjust  reproach  with  meekness  and  dig- 
nity, 344;  advances  to  Middlebrook,  351; 
his  immovable  fortitude  at  Middlebrook 
saves  his  country,  352 ;  by  his  calm  self- 
possession  he  utterly  banles  a  powerful 
enemy,  362-364 ;  advances  to  Qnibbletown, 
355  ; .  reUrea  to  Middlebrook,  356  ;  his 
watcbfulnesa  over  the  northern  depart- 
ment, 374;  sends  re-enforcemcnts  and 
ganarala  to  the  nortbevn  army,  374 ;  writes 
to  New  Jingland  for  ra-enforcementa  for 
that  army,  374;  writes  to  encourage 
S<^uyler,  376;  predicts  that  the  success 
of  Burgf^e  will  be  but  temporary,  375 ; 
writes  to  the  coundl  of  New  York,  375 ;  ia 
slighted  and  neglected  by  Congress,  333 ; 
his  effective  force  in  August,  1777,  393 ; 
marches  through  PbiRidclphia,  393 ;  reaches 
Wilmington,  393;  disappoints  a  plan  of 
tha  enemy,  394;  prepares  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  Bnmdywine,  395 ;  bis  orders 
<o  Sullivan  ore  diaobeyed,  393;  rent  of  the 
right  wina  397 ;  checks  the  retreat  of  the 
fiufitives,  398 ;  the  final  encounter, 
ciuls  on  Putnam  and  Gates  for  re-enforce- 
ments, 403 ;  frustratea  the  purpi 
Howe,  404 !  determines  to  attack  Ht 
Oermantown.  423,  434 ;  his  plan  of  attack, 
424,  the  attack  /aits,  428;  Washington's 
personal  prowess  and  danger,  428  j  the 
retieat  well  conducted,  428 ;  why  victory 
was  lost,  42S:  encamps  at  Wbilemarsh, 
453 ,  no  serious  action  ensues.  454 ;  Howe 
feat's  to  attack  him,  464 ;  the  Conway 
cabal,  454,  ft  afq. ;  Washington  goes  into 
winter  qnartars  at  Valley  ForgCj  468 ;  con- 
dition of  liis  army,  458 :  snSenngs  of  (be 
troop,  468,  469;  his  reply  to  the  Pennsyl-. 

etrance  to  Congress,  461 ;  is  unwiUing  to 
seize  provisions  or  clothing,  461 ;  surfers 
exquisite  pain  from  the  efforts  of  concealed 
enemies,  463 ;  his  noble  letter  to  the  his- 
torian Gordon,  463 ;  liis  calm  dignity  over- 
awe his  enemies,  464 ;  Conway  and  others 
him,  464 ;  the  majority  of  Con- 
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greas  his  friends,  465 ;  sad  oonditiou  of  h!a 
army  from  tho  neglect  of  Congress,  4S5 ; 
aAvisBB  draffs  from  iho  militia,  468;  Con- 
gresa  jealous  of  him  and  of  tJia  army,  470 ; 
endeavovs  to  allay  tlia  exietins  iealouBy, 
471 ;  speaks  warmly  in  pmise  ol  the  army, 
471;  will  be  content  wiUi  no  terms  from 
Inland  short  of  independence,  498;  at 
the  battle  of  itfonmonai,  x.  ISa,  et  aea: 
thinkB  Chaileaton  not  delkieible,  303;  hia 
opiQion  slighted  by  Congress,  81G ;  hia  riewa 
onaUrery,  358;  meeta  KochamtwaiiatHact^ 
tbrd,  392,  388;  at  Wetherefield,  503;  vlaita 
West  Point,  S8B ;  his  great  Inflnonce.  403 ; 
&Tors  a  confbderaUon  of  the  statea,  403, 409 ; 
peroeives  the  defects  of  the  existing  conM- 
eraUon,  iS2 ;  hie  picture  of  the  distreeses  of 
thecountry,  414,  413,  ^5 ;  wants  a  atronffsr 
government,  414,  416;  marches  with  Ibe 
combined  American  and  Kiench  army  to 
the  Chesapeake,  618;  BKoeHent  epint  of 
the  army,  B13)  tboronghly  outmanceuvrea 
Clinton,  613 ;  with  Eocliambean  visits  home 
at  Mount  Vemoo,  51B;  visits  the  French 
fleet,  618;  aiege  of  Yorktown,  61B,  et  leq; 

sarrender  of  Cornwailis,  Fi22;  his  opinion 
of  Greene,  457;  his  encomium  on  the 
younger  Laurens,  665;  his  immense 
poptdatitv,  460. 

Washmglon,  Captain  William,  at  the  battle 
of  Trenton,  ix.  230 ;  Is  woanded  there,  333 ; 
is  sent  to  the  aid  of  Gates  in  South  Caro- 
lina, X.  316;  commands  a  body  of  mounted 
riflemen,  461,  463 ;  of  cavalry,  478,  478 ;  at 
the  battle  of  Hobkirlf's  Hill.  437 ;  at  Cutaw 
Springs,  4^3 ;  is  talien  prisoner,  494. 

Waabin^ton  oq  the  Delaware,  ix.  231. 

Washington,  a  district  so  named,  Ix.  164. 

Washington,  John,  commands  a  body  of 
Virgiuiar- — ;— tii.~i"fli — =  :.■  om 


Watauga  republicans  in  Tennessee,  aaaist 
VirgTnU  in  the  Indian  war,  vii.  167. 

Wataugii  and  Holstein,  the  people  on  those 
riv«rs  adhere  to  the  United  Colonies,  riii. 
376- 

Watetbi 

on  Lake  Champlain,  .       .  ,      . 

Waterman,  Nathaniel,  of  Boston,  hia  viait 
to  the  Romney  frigate,  vi.  15S. 

Watertown  settled,  1.  363*;  incorpjwated 
859*;  provincial  congress  there,  vii.  323. 

WatBOO,  George,  of  Plymouth,  a  maDdamos 
councillor,  resigns  bis  oonunlsslom,  vii.  105. 

Wayne.  Anlliony,  his  early  miiltaiy  Brdor, 
It.  3[^;ofFBnn3?lvania,  senttore-enftirce 
Ibe  army  in  Canada,  viii.  423;  his  gid- 
lantiratThreeRivcTS,  439,  430;  commands 
at  Ticonderega,  is.  157,  300 ;  bums  to  go 
to  the  as^Biance  of  "poor  Washington" 
in  Jersev,  200:  commands  the  leH  wmg  at 
the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  393;  his  en- 
counter with  Donop,  401 ;  his  rash  confi- 
dence, 402;  commands  a  division  at  the 
battle  ofGermantownj  424;  his  impeti 


Green  Springs,  x.  503;  too  eager  fora  fight, 

BOS;    rescu»i   tkim  deatraction  by   the 

prompt  acljon  of  Lafayette,  608;  deffeats 

the  Dritisb  and  Indians  in  Georgia,  663; 

rescnes  that  state  from  the  hands  of  the 

British,  663. 
Weas,  Indian  tribe,  tMendlj  to  the  Ei^lieh, 

iv.  T9,  80. 
Webb,  Colonel,  of  Connecticut,  at  White 

Plains,  ix.  131 ;  is  with  Washington  in  the 

battle  of  Trenton,  330. 
Webb,  General,  sails  fOr  New  York,  iv.  33&t 

his  neglect  of  duty,  and  cowardice,  33T. 

340;  blB  pnslllaaimlty  2Q1,  264,  366. 
Webalar,     Lieutenant-Colonel,      commi 

the  Bntlah  right  wing  at  Camden,  x.  331, 

lolte,  H.C.,  334j  commanda  the  British 
left  at  GuilfOrd,  47T;  receivea  a  mortal 
■ound  there,  478. 


WebEte 


1,  hia  pamphlet, 


.     .        _    ,   defeated  by  Sumpter,  x. 

343,  bis  ferocious  cruelC]',  343;  is  kindly 
treated  by  bis  captors,  343, 

Wentworth,  Benning,  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  grants  land  in  Vermont,  iv. 
74;  complainsof  tJie  spirit  of  liberti-,  268. 

WentworCQ,  John,  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, bis  sentiments  on  the  controversy 
between  Britain  and  America,  vl.  154,  note  ; 
212  iwJe. 

West,  explorations  of  the,  vi.  397-302;  its 
colonisation  one  of  Franklin's  great  ob- 
jects, 377;  Waahington  there,  379;  Daniel 
Boon,  and  others,  380,  tt  leq.  ;  its  resist- 
ance to  Eritjsh  domination.  411,  412;  emi- 
gradon  rapidly  extending  thither,  606,  606. 

West,  Benjamin,  tiie  painter,  his  early  mili- 
tary Brdor,  iv.  308. 


'Western  army"  of  backwoodsmen,  under 


West  Point,  a  plan  tbr  its  surrender  by 
Arnold,  x.  834;  Its  fortifications  described, 
966 ;  what  tbey  contained,  335 ;  Wsshington 


nuadiyu  ttiia  imu  ijuuiiceiioi^  conu^nus  111 
Parliament  tbr  the  right  of  binding  the 
colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  v.  417, 
440;  ridicules  the  Itockingham  ministry, 
vi.  10 ;  declauna  agdnst  the  (ir^on  min- 
istry, 333;  in  alliance  with  Biirke,  357, 
333;  inveighs  against  Lord  Hillsborough 
'  '  "  loUcy  363;  and  against  Lord 
"-  '■icomea  solicitor-general, 
nceming  the  burning  of 
the  "Gaspee,"  441;  is  connsel  before  Iho 
privy  council  for  Hutcbinson  and  Oliver, 
492,  494;  hia  philippic  against  Franklin, 
406  j   his  groES  misstatements  and  blank 


Kortb,    389; 
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king's  I'epreaenlatJou  of  him,  499 ;  his  legal 
opinion  in  favor  uf  de3|)0tiEm,  vii.  58;  his 
memory  dear  Co  Canadian  Catholics,  153 ; 
be  defends  the  poiicr  purened  by  tbe  min- 
istry, vii.  234;  thinks  the  provmcial  con- 
gress of  MaasiiobuEatts  guilty  of  treason, 
.284;  replies  to  Fox  in  Parliament,  ix.  148. 

Weedon,  commands  a  brigade  at  the  battle 

of  Braudywiue,  Ix.  SOS- 
Welles,  Henry,  of  Boston,  a  "Son  of  IJb- 
erty"inlT65,  v.  810. 

Weniworlh,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford  (sea 
Blraford^  Earl  iff). 

Wesley,  John,  the  preacher  to  the  poor,  vii. 
360;  misapprehends  the  eontroverey  of 
Sritam  and  W  colonies,  2G0,  2S1 ;  biomes 
the  Americans,  and  defends  the  ministry, 
361  i  protests  against  attempting  to  reduce 
America  by  Ibrce  of  arms,  345. 

Wesley,  Jolui  and  Charles,  in  Geo^a,  iii. 
428;  they  &il  thsrs  of  sactess  and  return, 
429. 

West,  Francis,  gorernor  of  Virginia,  i.  196; 
admiral  of  New  England,  326. 

West,  John,  deputy-secretary  of  New  Eng- 
land under  Andros,  il.  425;  his  rapacity, 
436. 

West,  Joseph,  agent  fbr  the  proprietaries  of 
Carolina,  li.  166 ;  favors  the  people,  184. 

Wast,  Thomas,  often  called  Lord  Da  la  War, 
or  Delaware.    See  Delaware,  Lord. 

Westbrook,  Colonel,  leads  an  expedition  to 
Korridgewoek,  iii.  835,  336. 

WestchaElsr  County  in  New  York,  Iha  in- 
habitants equally  divided,  viii.  274. 


Western  Wildernesa  described,  v.  HO;  how 
Ikr  occupied  by  the  English,  110;  in- 
adequately garrisoned,  IID. 

Westei'n  World,  the  youth  and  power  of  the 
haman  race  to  be  there  renewed,  v.  269. 

Western  Valley,  population  of  m  ITSS,  338, 


340. 


Weslminster  elects  Tories  io  Parliament  in 

1T74,  vii.  175. 
Weston,  Thomas,  hia  plantaUon   at  Wej- 


Weyman's  "New  York  Gazette "  quoted,  v. 
86,  83, 109, 118, 117, 120, 133,  171,  307. 

'Weymouth,  Geor^,  ascends  St.  George's 
nver  in  Maine,  i.  116;  kidnaps  five  of  the 
natives,  i.  115. 

Weymonlh,  Lord,  succeeds  Conway  in  the 
miniEtry,  vi,  109,  826;  desires  war  with 
Spain,  387;  resigns  his  place  in  the  minis- 
try, 388 ;  opposes  the  repeal  of  the  revenue 
acts,  277;  becomes  secretaiy  of  state, 
vlii.  168. 

Weymoulh,  Town  of,  Weston's  colony  there, 
i.  318;  GoTge'a  unsuccessful  effort  there, 
326;  Iha  aettlemeut  revived,  333. 


Whale  lishery  conceded  to  New  England  by 

Mr.  GronviUe,  and  why,  v.  134,  185. 
Whalley,  Edward,  a  regicide,  comes  to  Amer- 

Whately,  Thomas,  joint  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  v.  lOD ;  his  correspondence  with 
Hutcbinson  and  others,  vi.  SO,  ISO,  1S5- 
157,  161,  2a0,  253,  note,  30S,  note,  307,  313, 
435;  tliese  letters  commonicated  to  Gren- 
vJUe,  435. 

Whatdy,  William,  the  banker,  brother  of 
Thomas,  vi.  491;  his  duel  with  John 
Temple,  492. 

Wheelocli,  Eleazer,  president  of  Dartmoutti 
College,  vii.  379. 

Wheelwright,  John,  sustains  Mrs.  Hutch  Inson, 
i.  338;  hia  fast-day  sermon,  388:  threatens 
au  appeal  to  England,  389;  ejtiled,  391; 
founds  Exeter,  392;  sentence  of  exile  re- 
ecinded,  43L 

Whig  aiiatocracv  in  England,  decline  of  its 
power,  iv.  163;  their  past  sei-vicea,  163; 
leading  men  among  tbem,  183,  164;  im> 
becility  ot  the  Newcastle  administration, 

104, 105;  endof  tliat  administration,  247; 


England,  243 ;  nor  conquer  Canada, 
280-270;  they  compel  Pitt  to  resign  office, 
408,409;  they  are  themselves  driven  ftom 
office,  437;  rupture  with  the  king,  447. 
WhigparR'  in  England,  the  old,  its  downfall, 
vi.  33;  it  was  divided,  and  thus  lost  its 
ascendency,  vi.  358,  357;  it  fought  alike 
against  the  prerogative  and  aetunst  the 
people,  357;  not  triendly  to  reSroi,  357; 
what  became  of  it,  z.  552. 


early  of  Enriand,  v.  418. 
Whipple,  William,  delegate  in  Congreaa  from 

New  Hampshire,  viii.  433. 
Whitaker,  Alexander,  the  apostle  of  Tir* 

^nia,i.  144.. 
Whitcomb,   Colonel  Asa,  of  Lancaster,  in 

Masaaehusetis,  part  of  his  regiment  in  the 

battle  of  BLinkor  Hill,  not  there  himself, 

vii.  418. 
White,  Rev.  John,  of  Dorchester,  England,  i. 

339;  Buggesla  the  permanent  settlement  of 

New  England,  339. 
Whitefield,    George,   in .  Gcoi^ia,  iii.  429; 

founds  the   oi-phan  house  at    Savannah, 

429 ;  pleads  in  favor  of  slavery,  448. 
While  Plains,  battle  of,  ix.  173  el  sig 
Whit^ft,  John,  archbishop  of  Canterbair  i 

338;  cruelly  oppresses  the  Puritans,  28S; 

hates  them,  294;  dies,  996. 
Whiting,  Nathan,  of  New  Haven,  conducts 

the  retreat  of  Colonel  Williams  s  regiment, 

iv.  210. 
Whiting,  Samuel,  agent  of  Connecticut  la 

EngUnd,  iii.  66. 
WiekTiffe,  John,  his  teaching  and  his  trans- 

lation  of  the  New  Testament  led  the  way 

to  American  freedom,  ii.  456. 
Wiggleswortb,  on  Lake  Cbamplain,  ix.  IGb. 
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■Wilford,  ThomsB,  fl  leader  of  t&e  insurrection 
Rgaiiist  Berkeley,  ii,  230. 

Wilkes,  John,  promises  support  to  Pitt,  w. 
2T6;  infiamea  the  public  raind,  MS;  ar- 
rested on  a  general  warrant,  and  the  cause, 
V.  104,  105;  set  at  liberty,  105;  the  king 
procures  his  expulaon  from  Parliament,  vi. 
US;  four  times  elected  as  representative 
of  Middlesex,  and  four  times  expelled,  275 ; 
in  Parliament  vindicates  America,  vii.  tB6i 
with  the  aldBrman,  as  lord  mayor,  he  com- 
plains to  the  king  of  the  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  ministers,  2B3;  lord  mayor  of 
London,  his  disrespeut  for  George  111.,  viii. 
i;  aaya  it  is  impossible  to  conciuerAmer- 


■ca,.: 


:.142. 


Wilkins.  the  BriUsh  coi 
vi.234;  his  venality,  1^5. 

Wilkinson,  James,  the  bearer  of  a  message 
from  Gales  to  Lee,  is.  209 ;  a  sycoijhant 
and  K  babbler,  4B6  \  is  made  a  brigadiec  by 
Congress,  45B. 

Willard,  John,  acoased  of  witchcraft,  con- 
victed, snd  executed,  lii.  91. 

Willard,  of  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  a  man- 
damns  coundllor,  resigns  his  commission, 
Tii.  105;  Ms  answer  to  Gage's  iniinity 
about  Frescott,  411. 

■Willard,  Samnel,  minister  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston,  his  sermon,  ii.  483. 

Willard,  Simon,  settles  in  Concor^  i.  332. 

Willett,  Colonel  Marinns  of  New  York,  com- 
mands at  St.  John's,  Canada,  viii.  SOI; 
lieutenant-colonel,  makes  a  successful  soc- 
tie  from  Fort  Stonwix,  is.  379,  380. 

William  III.,  his  character,  lii-  3;  his  ruling 
passion,  4,  207;  his  death,  208;  his  policy 
triumphant,  227 ;  ftilse  to  the  liberty  of  the 

William  and  Mary  College  founded,  iii.  25. 

Williams,  Colonel  James,  of  Ninety  Six,  S. 
C-,  avoids  capture,  s.  aoa;  his  persevering 
loyalCy  to  freedom,  330;  routs  a  superior 
British  force,  831;  commands  a  regiment 
of  mounted  men  In  the  battle  of  King's 
Mountain,  336,  337 ;  Is  killed  there,  339. 

Williams,  David,  one  of  the  captors  of  Andife, 
3C.  387 ;  his  reward,  39B. 

Williams,  Ephraim,  colonel,  makes  a  bequest 
to  found  a  free  sehool,  iv.  209;  sent  to  re- 
lieve Fort  Edward,  210;  falls  inl«  an  am- 
buscade and  is  slain,  210. 

Williams,  Eunice,  Of  Deerficld,  killed  by  the 
Indians,  Ui.  313. 

Williams,  John,  of  Deerfieldj  Mass.,  a  cap- 
tive among  the  Indians,  iii.  313;  piely  of 
his  wife,  and  her  death,  213;. his  dangler 
remains  among  the  Mohawks,  2It. 

Williams,  Jonathan,  moderator  of  an  Im- 
mense meeting  at  the  Old  South  Cbui-cliin 
Boston,  vi.  478. 

Williams,  Otho  -  Holland,  lieutenant  of  a 
Maryiand  company  in  the  anny  near  Bos- 
ton, viii.  64;  at  Fort  Washington,  ix.  190; 
is  wounded  102;  his  thoughtless  adviea,  x. 
323;  renders  good  service  at  Guilford  court- 
house, 4Tli,  473;  his  gallant  conduct  at 
Eutaw  Springs,  493. 


,  giinpowdec  seized 


plaints  agtunst  him.  363;  will  hold  no 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 809;  is  ibr  restraining  the  power  of 
magialnites  to  civil  affairs,  370;  contro- 
versv  on  the  subject,  370;  the  breaeh  wid- 
ened, 373 ;  he  appeals  to  the  people  agunst 
the  magistrates,  374 ;  asserts  the  doctrine 
of  intellectual  and  reh^oua  IVeedom,  3T6 ; 
compared  with  Jeremy  Taylor,  376;  is 
banished  the  jnrisdietion,  377;  retires 
among  the  Inaans,  37S;  the  Ibnnder  of 
Rhode  Island,  880;  his  magnanimity,  381; 
persuades  the  Narra^ansetts  not  to  unite 
with  the  Peqiiods,398;  goes  to  England, 
425;  obtains  a  charter  fbr  Rhode  Islnnd, 
435;  welcomed  on  his  return,  436;  again 
goes  to  England  and  procures  a  now  char- 
ter, 427. 

Williams,  William,  of  Lebanon  In  Connect- 
icut, his  patriotic  words,  vi.  166, 167. 

Williams  of  Hatfield,  a  mandamus  coundllor, 
is  compelled  to  ask  forgiveness,  vii.  103, 
111. 

Williamsburg  in  Virginia, 


Willing,  Thomas,  president  of  the  convention 
of  Pennsylvania,  vil.  82;  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, 333;  thwarts  every  step  tending  to 
independence,  3S2;  of  Philadelphia,  op- 
poses the  idea  of  independence,  viii.  72, 315. 

WiUonghby,  Francis,  deputy  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  counsels  resistance  to  the 
king's  demands,  ii.  6S:  dies,  92. 

Willoughhy,  Sir  Hugh,  attempts  a  north-east 
passage  to  China,ll  78;  his  whole  company 

Will's  Creek,  now  Cumberland,  Md.,iv.  78; 
road  over  the  mountains  here  opened,  106 ; 
on  Braddock's  march,  185. 

Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  sends  a 
handeome  donation  to  Boston  in  1T74,  vii. 
73. 

Wilson,  James,  delegate  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  continental  congress,  vii.  333 ;  dele- 
gate in  Congress,  viii.  233,  315;  Is  opposed 
to  independence,  242,320;  hisfeilure,  313; 
he  favora  opening  the  ports  of  the  united 
colonies,  313  ;  opposes  a  preamble  in- 
volving independence.  369;  opposes  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  390.  391 ; 
being  now  authorized  by  his  coiisfituenis, 
he  argues  in  favor  of  independence,  456 ; 
thinks  slaves  ought  to  be  taxed,  ix.  B2;  in 
debate,  63,  6B. 

Wilson,  John.iirst  minister  of  Boston,  i.  3B9; 
vidts  Enghind,  361;  visits  Plymouth,  8G4; 
harangues  the  people  from  a  tree  on  elec- 
tion daj,  389 ;  chaplain  in  the  Pequod  war, 
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Winflham,  in  Conneotionl,  seniJfl  provisions 
to  Boston  in  1774,  vii.  73. 

Wingfield,  Edwaiii  Maria,  aids  in  the  col- 
ODizadon  of  Virginia,  i.  113;  president  of 
Virginia,  13S\  deposed,  127. 

Winneliagoes,  iii.  243. 

Winslow,  Edward,  liis  account  of  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Pilgrims  liiim  Holland,  i.  307; 
agent  In  England  tbr  Maseachusetts,  442. 

Winstov,  General  John,  of  Marshfleld,  enper- 
jntends  Uis  removal  of  the  AoadianB,  iy. 
202. 

Wiiislow,  -Tosiah,  hia  successliil  nintsr  oani' 
paign  against  the  Nan'agimsetts,  ii.  lOB. 

Winston  Major,  at  King's  Mountain,  x.  837. 

Winthrop,  Fitz-John,  goea  to  England  as 
agent  of  ConnectJcat,  iii-  GT ;  governor  of 
that  colony,  68. 

Winthrop,  John,  the  elder,  chosen  Rovernor 
of  HassachuseCCs,  i.  353 ;  his  character, 
858;  hissBlMsnial,  868*;  visits  Ply moulh, 
361;  again  chosen  governor,  389;  left  out 
of  office,  433;  his  impeachment,  trial,  and 
triumphant  acquittal,  436  ;  is  weary  of 
banishing  heretics,  44S. 

Winthrop,  John,  the  yonn^r,  i.  895;  his 
tolerant  spirit,  449,  453;  his  esalted  diar- 
acler,  ii.  62-54;  obtaii         '     '      '    " 
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G5;  accompanies  the  Enalish  sqnadi 


thee 


tofNe 


lyeara  hergovemoi 
Ilnglish  squadron  t- 
NeCherlaad,  814. 


Wisconsia  traversed  by  Jesnil 
iiL  156,  157;  visited  ■—  " 
and  bv  Le  Sueur,  204. 

Wise,  John,  minister  of  Ipswich,  Hass.,  ad- 
vises  resistance  to  arbitrary  taxation,  ii.42T. 

Witchcraft,  law  against,  in  Massadiusetts, 
1  418,  first  and  last  trial  for  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, il  391. 

Witchcraft  deln^on  In  Massachusetts,  iii.  T3; 
a  belief  in  it  general,  73 ;  how  to  be  (uv 
counted  ibr,  73:  the  Goodwm  children,  76r 
the  devils  well  skilled  in  ianguazes,  73: 
CottonMather'B  sermon,  77;  its  hifluence, 
7S,  appears  in  Salem  viilase,  84;  the  re 
aponsibility  rests  on  a  very  few  people, 
advice  ot  (he  ministers,  89;  CKeculions, 
88,  90,  tt  seq. ;  no  mercy  showii,  94;  favoi 
shown  to  fVieuds  and  to  accusers,  94: 
Cotton  Mather's  "  Wonders  of  the  Invisi- 
ble World,"  96;  the  minister  and  people 
ofAndovec  remonstrate  against  the  witth 
trials.  95,  96;  acquittal  of  accused  persons, 
96 ;  witchcraft  in  Boston,  97 ;  Robert  Calef, 
97;  the  delusion  over,  98;  the  common 
mind  vindicated,  99. 

Witherapoon,  John,  of  New  Jersey,  a  staunch 
patriot,  vii-  33 ;  president  of  the  college  at 
Princeton,  viii.  442;  Iiis  great  character, 
443;  member  of  the  provincial  congress  of 
Kew  Jersey,  4^ ;  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
tinental congress,  argues  fiir  independence, 
157;  in  Congress,  ix.  62,53:  opposes  the 
'Conference  proposed  by  Lord  Howe,  112; 
teaches  Madison  the  great  lesson  of  perfect 


Woburn,  in  that  town  Adams  and  Hancock 
take  refuge,  vii.  292;  a  Wobiirn  man  slain 
at  Lesinglon,  2a4  ;  men  fi-om  Woburn 
join  in  pursuit  of  tbe  British,  305. 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  in  Congress,  viii.  815. 

Wolfe,  Qeneral  James,  sent  to  America  as 
second  in  command  to  Amherst,  ii.  294: 
his  success  at  Louisbnrg,  296;  appointed 
to  command  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  31S; 
ascends  that  river,  324,  326 ;  amount  of  hia 
force,  321;  lands  on  tlie  Isle  of  OrteauH, 
326 ;  ofl'ers  battle  and  is  repulsed,  328,  329 ; 
his  poor  health,  330;  his  despondency, 
331;  lands  on  the  north  shore,  333;  the 
battle  on  tbe  Plains  of  Abraham,  335; 
death  of  Wolfe,  836. 

Woodford,  William,  colonel  of  a  Vii^inia 
regiment  at  Hampton,  viii.  231 ;  he  repels 
the  enemy,  222;  he  routs  the  British  at 


inlheredoubtonBreed'sHiil,  ^_   __. 

Woolman,  John,  of  New  Jersey,  iv.  142, 148; 
a  Quaker,  opposed  to  slavery,  his  great 
benevolence,  142,  e(  $eq. 

Woolwich,  in  Mame,  its  response  to  the 
Boston  ou^ular,  vi-  439. 

Wooster,  David,  of  Connecticut,  elected  brig- 
adier-general, viii-  31;  his  character,  31; 
joins  Montgomery  at  St.  John's,  Canada, 
187 ;  left  by  him  in  command  at  Moutreal, 
201;  afl;er  the  &tl.  of  Monttnimery,  he  has 
chief  command  in  Canada,  416 :  applies  for 
le-enforcemeuts  and  eupplies,  416 ;  he  is  re- 
enforced,  416 ;  his  character  as  commander, 
419;  brave,  but  not  sufBcientty  prudent, 
419 ;  takes  command  of  the  troop  around 
Quebec,  420 ;  his  batteries  are  light,  aud  do 
no  harm,  420 ;  he  is  superseded  in  the  com- 
mand by  Thomas,  423 ;  his  brave  conduct 
at  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  ix.  347;  is  mor- 
tally wounded  there,  34T. 

Worcester  County,  in  Massachusetts,  hoe  a, 
county  congress ;  it  disclaims  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Parliament,  vii.  100;  the  mnitia  rise 
In  a  mass  and  march  towards  Boston,  vii. 
120;  the  oourt  interrupted,  122;  a  com- 
mittBB  of  the  county  remonstrate  wiili 
Gage,  151;  its  military  organization,  137; 
Worcester  men  under  Brown  and  Whib- 
comb  fou^t  on  Bunlier  Hill,  413. 

Worcester  in  Massachusetts,  the  people  pre- 
pare armed  resistance  to  British  troops  if 
sent  among  them,  vii.  103;  a  great  meet- 
ing there,  101. 

Woriihington  of  Springfield,  reagns  his  com- 
mission as  mandamus  councillor,  vii- 103, 
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Wright,  Sir  Jam 


oftheBr 


r  of  Gaoi^a.  snp- 


88;  mfringes  — -  ^ =  -  - 

bly,  409;  is  fbr  eoiiciliation,  viii.  83;  is 
made  prisoner  by  tha  people,  but  escapes, 
3J6,  246. 

"Wntg  of  Assistance,"  their  legality  doubts 
ed,  It.  3T8 ;  trial  before  Chief  Juetica  Hutch 
iUEon,  114,  et  aeq.j  argument  of  James  Otis 
against  ttiein,  416, 41S;  the  effect,  417,  418 , 
tha  beginning  of  the  revolution,  4i4,  41.8! 
not  waminted  by  law,  vi.  72}  opinion  of 
the  Euglieh  attorney  and  solidtoc-general 
of  England  to  this  effect,  72,  lole ;  they 
are  legalized  by  act  of  Parliament  84. 

^Bselinx,  William,  proposes  a  Dutch  West 
India  company,  iL  201^  and  a  Swedish 
West  India  company,  284. 

Wurtemtierg,  Duke  of,  offers  to  fUmiah  re- 


cruits for  ihe  BritJBh  ai     . , 
iuability  to  supply  them,  313;  the  I 
foils,  47" 


Wj-andots,  or  Huron  Iroquois,  where  iocated, 
ui.  34.1,  344;  vidted  by  Gia*.  '''■  'Tj  at 
Carlisle,  108;  combinewifh  other  Indians 


to  expel  the  English  in  Ponfiae' 
112, 116  (  attack  Fort  Pitt,  139. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Fraaeis,  governor  of  Vir^nia,  i. 
168,  178;  retires  from  office,  195;  reap- 
pointed govaraor,  202. 

Wyly,  Saraae!,  oruel  treatment  of,  x.  810. 

Wyllys,  Samuel,  of  Connectjout,  with  others, 
rilons  the  capture  of  Tieonderoga,  vli  383. 

Wyommg,  Valley  of,  aetaed,  v.  165,  vi.  283, 

soa. 

Wythe,  George,  tries  to  moderate  the  patri- 
otjc  zeal  of  Virrfnia,  v.  276!  delegate  to 
Congress  fiMm  Virginia,  addresses  ilie  aa- 
Bembly  of  New  Jeraey,  viii.  2]5;  one  of  a 
committee  on  enlisting  colored  men,  233; 
in  favor  of  hidopendence,  243,  SIB;  his 
excellent  character,  3l4;  an  important  res- 
olution offered  by  him,  314,  31Bj  the  reso- 
lution carried,  320;  assists  in  IVaming  the 
,n  of  Virginia,  436,  is,  69. 


Tamassee  tr 


glish 


jflndiai 


Sractised    by    them,  327i    defeated 
riven  into  Florida,  328,  422. 

Tarmoutli,  Lady,  mistress  of  George  TI.,  iv 
68;  the  mmisters  dependent  on  her  good- 
will, 98,  346 1  Pitt  waits  on  her,  24T. 

Yeamans,  Sir  John,  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, ii.  137;  a  landgrave,  168;  introduces 
negro  slaves  into  South  CarolhiH,  170;  a 
sordid  RaR.ulator,  184, 

Teardlay,  Sir  Geoi^,  governor  of  Vii^inia, 
1.  163;  bja  beneficent  admhilstration,  154; 


bis  second  administration,  196 ;  his  death. 


^ork 


Maine,  attacked  b 


Indian 


T  rke  Charles  on  the  side  of  prerogative, 
IV  230,  373 

Yorke,  Charles,  resigns  ofRce.  v.  163;  his 
equivocal  posilion,  108;  though  aWhig, 
speaks  against  the  cli^m  of  privilege,  169; 
desires  office,  but  is  elighfed  by  Grenville, 
171 ;  his  elaborate  spceali  in  favor  of  fax- 
ing America,  246 ;  attorney-general  nnder 
the  Rockin^am  administration,  301;  in- 
sists on  the  right  to  tax  America,  3G5;  re- 
fases  the  position  of  lord-chanceilol,  vL 
324;  dies  by  his  own  hand,  32B. 

Yorke,  Philip,  iv.  33  (see  Sarduiiclie,  Earl 

Yorlte,  Sir  Joseph,  British  minister  at  tha 

Hague,  viii,  38, 101  (  his  opinion  of  Charles 

'    -    "";  thinks  George  III.  may  obtain 

rom  Germany,""    — " 

England  at  tbeHagne.: 
Insulting  language,  293, 296,  iiota  ;  id  ^l-ch- 
entat  tlie  embarkation  of  German  troops 
fbr  America,  317 ;  his  opinion  of  General 
Charies  Lee,  331 ;  British  minister  to  the 
Dutch  republic,  x.  430, 431 ;  his  interview 
with  the  stadtholdar,  43B;  leaves  the 
Hague,  438. 

Yorktown,  Virf^ia,  description  of,  x,  511; 
occupied  by  CorawalUs,  Dll ;  its  fortifica- 
tions, 617  ;  tha  place  invested  by  the  com- 
bined French  and  American  army.  519 ; 
progress  of  ttie  siege,  618,  ei^ej-;  the  out- 
worlts  taken,  519, 520 ;  the  surrender,  623  j 
amount  and  quality  of  the  force  surren- 
dered, 623 ;  the  American  force  employed 
in  the  siege,  523 ;  the  French  force,  523 ; 
the  news  reaches  England  and  France,  624 ; 
effect  in  each  country,  624. 

Young,  Thomas,  at  the  meeting  in  tha  Old 
SoHth  Church,  Boston,  vi,  473  j  proposes 
to  throw  the  tea  overboard,  473 ;  addresses 
the  meeting,  489. 


Zealand  unites  witb  Holland  hi  demanding 

freedom,  ii.  258. 
Zenger,  John  Peter,  prints  a  paper  In  defence 

ol  popular  liberty,  iii.    393;  imprisoned, 

393 ;  acquitted,  393. 
Zinzendorf,  Count,  among  the  Indians,  vU. 

166. 
Zubly,  delegate  in  Congress  fh>m  Georj^ 

denonncea  a  repnbHc,  viii,  141 ;  flees  to  the 

roj-al  standard,  141, 
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